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'THE  BLESSEDS' 


the  long,  black  ^'Wskers      Indeed    m^ 
recollection  of  my  father  begins  \yth  his 

,T  is  on  the  very  first  page    ^^^iJ^SZ^^^:^^ 

TaW  ™re!°etr h    reX^r^usly  higher  than  the 
twinkle  like  the  sun.    There    o'^^-";;^^  ^.^  ,,.,,e  ^y  enough  to  witness 

the  plav,  it  was  his  great  delight  to  in- 
troduce remarks  during  the  performance 
^vhich  alluded  to  us  but  %yhich  the  au- 
dience would  think  part  of  the  comedy. 


is  a  blaze  of  light  and  a  great  manv  people 
about.  Some  are  in  beautiful  clothes  and 
some  are  rough  people  inshirt-sleeves.  I 
am  on  the  stage  of  the  Havmarket  The- 
atre in  London  in  1862.    The  eye^  that 


;  that    dience  wouiu  uumv  ^.^.^  «- 

auc  ii.  ..-.. ^.  ,  ^,  ^  -    Vtp  is    EsDeciallv  would  he  mention  our  names, 

twinkle  are  those  of  ^X  /^.t^en     He  ^s    ^specia^  .^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^.^^^^  ^^ 

made  up   for  his   part  of      Lord   mn     a  invariably  sent  me  down 

that  he  may  say  good  night  to  "  the  Ble=,=-    me^^^        ^^^^^^,^  _^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^.^^ 

^'■"  V1H   of  three  vears  or    not  confined  to  the  stage     Our  garden  at 

It  was  as  a  child  of  three  >ears  or    |p^.,-erv  land  of  romance, 

so  that  I  began  first  to  be  aware  of  my  Jf^^^^n  nooks  and'corners  and  rock- 
father.  My  mother  used  to  d  ^e^^"™  ^^^  ^lere  „„  the  lawns,  "the  Blesseds  ' 
frequently  to  the  theatre  from  our  house  ^nes  ana  f,i,,..tale,  from  "Jack 
in  Kensington.  Sometimes  my  brother  enacted  «  „  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
Lvtton  and  I  would  be  taken  with  her  I  ^"^  Ae  Bean=m  ^  ^^.^-^orse,  or  an 
recall  well  the  refreshment-bar  in  front  o  ^^fl^^'^^lf  „,  ^  watch,  my  father 
SLSvfs^rtrofetcSgT^slSd  renTm°uch  terr'-or  and  realism  to  these  oc- 

-  ri^armt  ^^0^^^^^  3^- we  wou/dS  ^  S 
these  deUcacies  aided  and  abetted  by  the  was  o^«.  ^^^^^°  ^^^ese  halcyon  days 
beautiful  barmaid;  later  we  would  pro-  *°'^ ^''^ J'°  f  ^>,  especially  vivid  still-- 
ceed  through  mysterious  passages  to  greet  ^^  ^amsf '^^J,  ^rtal  in  the  "Bab 
"Lord  Dundreary.'  ••..,.    Rallads"   and  in  the  "Ingoldsby  Leg- 

I  remember  perfectlv  my  curiosity  at    Ballads      anu 

iremem  P       ^^^;^^^,,^,^,^  char...  Scribn„-s  Son.     AU  right.  r«.r,.d. 
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ends"  by  the  fearsome  tale  of  "Smuggler 
Bill,"  who  was  raced  over  the  cliff  by  the 
devil  himself.  There  is  "The  Smuggler's 
Leap"  to-day  in  front  of  the  Granville 
Hotel,  and  from  the  hotel  garden  one  goes 
down  into  the  "Smuggler's  Cave,"  which, 
wdth  long,  dark,  tortuous  passages,  leads 
out  onto  the  face  of  the  cliff  some  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea,  where,  on  the  rocks 
below,  crashed  "Smuggler  Bill"  and  his 
dapple-gray  mare,  in  death-grips  with  the 
devil  on  his  coal-black  steed. 

Here,  on  the  very  spot,  my  father  used 
to  read  to  three  delightfully  terrified 
children  the  blood-curdling  adventure  of 
"Smuggler  Bill."  When  he  got  to  the 
verse — 

"  Smuggler  Bill  from  his  holster  drew 

A  large  horse  pistol,  of  which  he  had  two, 

Made  by  Knock.     He  drew  back  the  cock 

As  far  as  he  could  to  the  back  of  the  lock; 

The  trigger  he  pulled,  the  welkin  it  rang; 

The  sound  of  the  weapon  it  made  such  a  bang!" 

there  was  an  awful  effect,  for  he  had  be- 
gun the  verse  in  a  low,  mysterious  voice, 
very  tense  and  holding  onto  us  as  though 
to  protect  us  from  impending  danger.  He 
proceeded  rapidly  in  this  hushed,  tense 
tone,  until  he  reached  the  word  "bang," 
which  he  would  give  out  with  such  a 
shout  that  the  cavern  echoed  again,  and 
we,  gloriously  frightened,  would  be  hurled 
from  him  by  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
huddled  together  and  wide-eyed,  to  ap- 
proach again  for  the  next  verse  and  the 
next  shock.  These  nerve-racking  recita- 
tions especially  appealed  to  my  small 
brother  Sam,  who  would  frequently  drag 
my  father  from  his  writing-desk,  or  even 
from  his  meals,  saying:  "Ta  wants  'The 
'Muggier 's  Leap.'  " 

When  Joseph  Jefferson  visited  England 
about  this  period  to  play  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  in  London,  he  became  a  party  to 
these  occasions.  Mr.  Jefferson  stayed  at 
our  house  in  Kensington.  You  who  re- 
member the  sweet  and  gentle  Jefferson 
will  smile  to  know  that  my  parent  told  his 
children  that  a  famous  pirate  chief  was 
coming  to  hide  from  the  officers  of  the  law. 
Shortly  Jefferson  arrived,  wrapped  up  in  a 
very  large  greatcoat  and  accompanied  by 
his  son  Charles,  who  had  met  with  an  ac- 
cident on  shipboard.  Charles  was  carried 
carefully  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
and  Jefferson  and  my  father  were  closeted 


for  a  while  making  Charles  comfortable  in 
bed.  When  my  father  came  out,  I  and  my 
brothers  were  peering  through  the  ban- 
isters at  the  door  of  the  "pirate." 

"  Hush ! "  said  my  father.  "  There  has 
been  a  terrible  battle  on  the  high  seas. 
The  pirate  chief  will  be  hanged  if  any- 
body speaks  and  his  first  mate  is  full  of 
cannon-balls.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
do,  and  that  is  to  give  up  eating  and  to 
stand  on  one  leg.  Quick !  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.    Hush  ! "  and  he  left  us. 

Shortly  Mr.  Jefferson  came  out  of  the 
room  and  found  three  little  boys  standing 
on  one  leg  on  the  staircase. 

"Don't  shoot !"  said  my  elder  brother. 

"Bang!"  shouted  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
the  three  small  lads  fled  in  dismay. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  us  to  make 
friends  with  this  "terror  of  the  seas." 
We  were  soon  taken  to  see  "Rip,"  and 
then  we  played  "Rip"  ourselves,  assisted 
by  Joe  Jefferson.  In  those  days  we  played 
many  plays.  The  rockery  in  our  gar- 
den very  readily  became  a  weird  spot  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  "  Sleepy  Hollow  " 
and  the  "Village  of  Falling  Water"  ma- 
terialized with  the  swift  magic  of  child- 
hood's thought,  which  can  make  one  a 
gnomiC,  or  a  giant,  or  a  flea,  or  an  ele- 
phant within  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
"Rip"  was  a  great  play  for  us.  My 
brother  Sam  was  a  gnome  and  had  to 
crawl  about  on  all  fours.  He,  however, 
was  very  mutinous,  and  no  matter  what 
character  we  cast  him  for  he  would  insist 
on  introducing  the  climactic  speech  from 
my  father's  performance  of  "Rosedale/' 
where  the  hero  cries:  "Up  guards  and  at 
'em."  Quite  regardless  of  plot  or  play, 
Sam  would  cry  this  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments, and  when  rebuked  would  mutter 
in  his  own  secret  language  and  conspire 
against  our  peace  of  mind. 

"Wanted,  a  country  house  in  Devon- 
shire. Must  have  fishing  from  bedroom 
window."  This  advertisement,  inserted 
by  my  father  in  the  London  daily  papers, 
brought  a  prompt  reply,  and  shortly  "  the 
Blesseds"  found  themselves  in  Devon- 
shire under  the  precise  conditions  ad- 
vertised for.  Actually  we  could  fish  from 
the  bedroom  window,  for  a  trout  stream 
rushed  by  within  twenty  feet  of  the  house. 
All  his  life  my  father  was  a  persistent 
fisherman;     nothing    could    daunt    him. 


hrofii  a  photo^rapii  by  Saroiiy. 


Edward  H.  Sothern,  1915. 


The  worst  possible  luck  found  him  en- 
thusiastic and  victorious,  for  if  he  could 
not  catch  fish  he  would  go  into  a  shop 
and  buy  them,  and  so  excite  the  envy  and 
disgust  of  his  equally  unfortunate  fellows. 
Once,  w^hen  we  were  fishing  in  the 
Rangeley  Lakes,  the  sport  was  very  bad 
indeed,  and  for  an  entire  day  but  one 
trout  was  caught,  and  that  by  my  father. 


He  kept  on  pulling  this  same  trout  out  of 
the  water  until  the  other  sportsmen  in 
distant  boats  concluded  that  his  phenom- 
enal success  was  owing  to  the  spots  he 
selected  to  fish  in.  They  followed  him 
about  all  over  the  lake.  Wherever  he 
threw  his  line,  up  came  trout  after  trout 
amidst  the  greatest  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm from  him  and  his  crew;    but 
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those  who  succeeded  him  could  not  get  a  T.  Raymond  was  of  the  party.    He  him- 

bite.     They  waited  his  return  home,  a  self  was  a  restless  spirit  and  ever  on  the 

gloomy  group  upon  the  shore.    As  he  ap-  alert  to  seize  fun  by  the  forelock.     My 

proached  he  lifted  his  lone  fish  up  again  father  and  he  disappeared  from  our  scene 


Mother  with  "  Me  "  in  her  arms. 


and  again,  counting  an  apparently  end- 
less catch  before  their  very  eyes,  when  lo  ! 
the  craft  ran  ashore  and  there  was  but 
one  trout. 

A  holiday  with  my  father  was  no  idle 
matter.  We  were  all  on  the  jump  from 
morning  until  night.  Things  had  to  hap- 
pen all  the  tim.e.  Once  ''the  Blesseds" 
were  taken  to  Margate.    This  time  John 


of  action  one  morning.  Shortly,  when  we 
went  on  the  sands  for  our  daily  adven- 
tures among  the  Punch-and-Judy  shows 
and  the  donkey  boys  and  the  minstrel 
men,  we  were  attracted  by  a  great  crowd 
which  surrounded  some  negro  minstrels. 
Mr.  Bones  and  the  tambourine  were  espe- 
cially active  and  diverting.  We  watched 
them  for  some  time  before  we  became 
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aware  that  the  acrobatic  Mr.  Bones  was 
in  reaUty  John  T.  Raymond  and  the  agile 
Mr.  Tambourine,  whose  con\'ulsions  were 
quite  amazing,  was  our  adored  father. 


the  means  of  discovering  my  father's 
identity  and  precipitating  his  retreat  in  a 
cab — an  open  liy — which  departed  fol- 
lowed by  a  joyful  crowd,  Raymond  and 


From  a  photograph  by  C.  D.  Fredericks  &  Co.,  in  the  collection  of  Robert  Coster. 

E.  A.  Sothem  as  "Lord  Dundreary-,"  1858. 
The  eyes  that  twinkle  are  those  of  my  father.     He  is  mcide  up  for  '..is  part  of  "  Lord  Dundreary." — Page  i. 


It  transpired  that  my  father  had  en- 
countered an  old  comrade  who  had  en- 
listed as  a  minstrel,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance he  and  Raymond  had  thus  attired 
themselves  infusing  unheard-of  \4tality 
into  the  performance  and  entirely  eclips- 
ing the  efforts  of  rival  performers. 

Our  delight  knew  no  bounds,  and  was 


my  father  still  pla^-ing  bones  and  tam- 
bourine as  they  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. 


"ta" 


Sarah  Tame  was  my  brother's  nurse. 
My  early  remembrance  of  her  was  that  of 
a  tall,  rather  solemn  and  majestic  woman. 
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I  had,  as  it  were,  to  throw  my  head  back 
to  see  her  face  when  I  spoke  to  her.  That 
was  forty-five  years  ago.  I  saw  her  in 
London  a  while  since  and  find  that  she  is 
a  very  small  person  some  distance  be- 


brexas,"  meaning  breakfast.  Sarah,  to 
Sam,  was  Kluklums.  There  are,  I  be- 
lieve, some  three  hundred  languages  be- 
sides volapiik,  but  none  of  these  would 
serve  Sam's  purposes.    Those  of  us  who 
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neath  me.  I  can  distinctly  look  down  on 
her.  There  was  but  one  child  in  the  world 
for  Sarah  Tame  and  Sarah  Tame  was  his 
prophet.  She  used  to  call  my  brother 
The  Prince.  The  other  children  were 
just  children.  My  brother's  name  being 
George,  my  father  naturally  called  him 
Sam,  and  with  equal  reason  Sam  ad- 
dressed himself  as  Ta.  He  would  never 
say,  as  ordinary  folk  do:  ''I  want  this  or 
that."     He  would  say,  "Ta  wants  Ta's 


had  his  interest  at  heart  would  try  now 
and  again  to  dissuade  him  from  persisting 
in  this  new  and  strange  speech.  Sam 
would  never  argue  about  it;  being  smaller 
than  his  advisers,  he  had  to  listen,  but 
when  all  was  said  and  done  he  would  make 
some  remark  in  his  unknown  tongue,  at 
which  one  could  not  take  offense,  not 
knowing  what  it  signified,  and  move  off 
about  some  important  business.  Never 
was  there  a  child  who  had  so  much  im- 
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portant  business  as  Ta.  He  was  much 
given  to  soliloquy.  It  was  rather  un- 
canny to  hear  him  talk  in  this  mysterious 
lingo  to  himself.  Sarah  was  the  only  one 
who  understood  him.  It  was  as  if  these 
two  had  lived  in  some  previous  existence 
and,  meeting  on  this  planet,  communi- 


Ta  and  Kluklums  persisted  in  this  lan- 
guage of  theirs  until  Ta  was  about  eight 
years  of  age.  Then  their  vocabulary  was 
quite  a  formidable  one  and  covered  all 
the  usual  occasions  and  requirements  of 
existence.  My  father  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,   however,   and  when  he  re- 


"Ta,"  Sam  Sothern,  aged  two  years. 


cated  in  a  tongue  which  was  theirs  eons 
ago,  on  ]Mars  perhaps.  Sarah  herself  was 
no  ordinary  woman;  she  walked  in  an 
atmosphere  of  impending  Fate.  If  one 
should  ask  her  to  get  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, she  would  reply:  ''I'll  get  it  if  I  die 
on  the  road."  This  was  her  customary 
phrase  when  performing  any  mission.  I 
remember  feeling  somewhat  awed  at  this 
way  of  treating  a  simple  request,  as 
though  her  blood  would  be  on  my  head 
should  death  overtake  her  on  the  way. 


turned  to  England  one  day  after  a  couple 
of  seasons  in  America  he  quickly  per- 
ceived the  profundity  of  Ta's  mind  and 
met  the  situation  by  inventing  a  rival 
language  on  the  spot.  He  adopted  some 
of  Ta's  words  but  broke  forth  in  a  multi- 
tude of  new  ones.  A  torrent  of  unfamiliar 
talk  flowed  from  him  in  his  conversations 
with  Ta  and  Kluklums  which  overpow- 
ered them,  and  for  two  or  three  days  they 
were  observed  in  consultations  apart,  in 
remote  corners  of  the  nursery,  the  garden, 
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or  the  stable  yard.  Ta  seemed  frowning 
and  distraught  and  Kluklums  over  and 
over  again  was  overheard  to  mutter:  ''If 
I  die  on  the  road."  From  that  time  Ta 
kept  his  secret  language  to  himself.    He 


lost  to  us  forever  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  Ta 
always  was  possessed  of  a  wisdom  not 
very  evidently  of  this  world.  He  seemed 
ever  to  have  sat  in  the  councils  of  the 
great.    Even  in  boyhood  graybeards  lis- 


Tilly  Edward  H. 

The  Blesseds  "  at  Ramsgate. 


and  Kluklums  conversed  mostly  by  signs. 
Their  affection  and  their  understanding 
remained  as  deep  as  ever  but  no  utterance 
of  any  sort  was  permitted  to  attract  the 
vulgar  gaze.  When  they  met  after  a  sep- 
aration of  a  quarter  of  a  century  quite 
recently,  ''The  Prince!"  said  Sarah. 
"Kluklums!"  said  Ta. 

For  my  own  part,  now  in  my  mature 
years,  I  believe  that  Ta  came  to  us  with  a 
message  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
deliver.  Who  shall  say  that  he  was  not  a 
medium  and  that,  had  he  persisted  in 
giving  out  those  strange  sentences  which 
welled  up  from  within  him,  we  should  not 
now  be  in  possession  of  secrets  which  are 


tened  to  him  with  reverence  and  ancient 
men  deferred  to  his  opinions. 

When  Ta  was  first  expected  on  this 
planet,  I,  who  was  then  seven  years  old, 
was  informed  that  he  would  one  morning 
be  found  in  a  rhubarb  bed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  of  our  house, "  The  Cedars," 
in  Kensington,  London.  Consequently, 
it  was  my  custom  to  observe  this  rhubarb 
bed  closely  for  any  signs  of  the  new  baby. 
My  reflections  were  not  at  all  amiable 
toward  Ta  as  I  stood  day  after  day  and 
contemplated  the  large  rhubarb  leaves. 
I  did  not  think  I  quite  wanted  a  new  baby. 
I  couldn't  exactly  define  my  ideas  on  the 
subject,  but  I  was  distinctly  uneasy.    At 
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last  one  fine  day,  while  I  was  staring  at  the 
rhubarb,  I  was  told  that  Ta  had  arrived 
and  I  was  invited  to  go  and  see  him.  I 
was  so  angry  at  the  deception  practised 


jury  seized  me,  and  the  undefined  ani- 
mosity I  had  felt  while  watching  the 
rhubarb  bed  found  vent  in  howls  of  an- 
guish and  hangings  against  the  door  of 


"The  Cedars." 
Here,  in  nooks  and  corners  and  rockeries  and  on  the  lawns,  "  the  Blesseds  '"  enacted  many  a  fair>--tale. — Page  i. 


upon  me,  for  Ta  had  been  born  behind  my 
back  as  it  were,  that  I  struggled  \dolently 
with  those  who  would  have  conducted  me 
to  the  house.  I  escaped  them  and  by 
devious  ways  retired  to  a  secret  retreat  of 
mine  in  the  tool-shed  to  brood  over  my 
wrongs.  After  a  while  I  crept  up  to  the 
house  and,  by  the  back  stairs,  approached 
the  room  wherein  lay  the  unconscious  Ta. 
I  heard  sounds  of  wailing  from  within  and 
certain  tender  consolations  were  being  of- 
fered which  had  hitherto  been  my  sole 
perquisite.    An  overwhelming  sense  of  in- 


the  room  wherein  my  rival  lay.  Anxious 
people  came  out  and  took  hold  of  m.e. 
When  I  saw  Ta  my  outcry  increased; 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  go  near  him. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  my  mother,  by 
tender  endearments,  persuaded  me  to 
first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace  the 
intruder,  and  at  last  to  sob  myself  asleep 
with  my  arms  about  her.  For  days  I  re- 
garded Ta  with  suspicion.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  observed  me,  as  soon  as  he 
could  observe  anything,  with  stern  and 
frowning  toleration.    By  and  by  he  began 
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Date 

of 
Birth. 

Cadet 

at 
Entry. 

Sab- 
liieat. 

Lieat. 

Comuidr. 

Captain. 

Medals. 

HUGH  BOBEBT  NEWBURGH-STEWART. 

June  1, 
1831. 

March  27, 
1846. 

April  15, 
1853. 

Feb.  3. 

1855. 

March  1, 
1805. 

March  1, 
1880. 

Baltic. 

Crimean. 

Torkisb. 

Canton.witb  Clasp. 

Appointed  Cadet  to  H.M.S.  Belleislc,  74  guns,  Captain  Kingcome,  which  was  employed  as  troop  ship  from 
Apbil  17,  1846,  to  September  7,  1848,  on  N.  American,  W.  Indian,  Mediterranean,  and  Home  Stations: 
afterwards  joining  H.M.S,  Prince  Regent,  90  guns.  Captain  W.  F.  Martin,  and  serving  in  Mediterranean 
Squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  W  Parker,  also  dqring  Commodore  Martin's  command  of  the  Frigate  Squadron 
on  the  Lisbon  Station. 

March  2C,  1850,  joined  H.M.S.  Lily,  12  gun  brig,  at  Lisbon,  Commander  Bedford,  serving  in  her  on 
W  Coast  of  Africa  for  suppression  of  slave  trade  ;  also  on  £.  Indian  and  China  Stations,  from  Septehber  2C, 
1850,  to  November  18,  1854,  being  frequently  engaged  with  pirates,  at  that  time  very  numerous  on  the  coast 
of  China. 

April  7,  1852,  landed  at  Shanghai  in  charge  of  small  arm  men  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  during 
the  Taeping  rebellion. 

Mat  4,  1852,  landed  with  small  arm  men  on  the  Island  of  Patchugsan  to  rescue  the  crew  of  an  American 
Merchant  ship  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  pirates. 

AuousT  11,  1853,  while  off  the  coast  of  Tymong,  serving  in  H.M.S.  Lily,  engaged,  xmder  sail,  seven 
piratical  junks  (out  of  a  fleet  of  70),  and  after  six  hours'  engagement,  the  ship  having  been  raked  twice  by  the 
fire  of  the  junks,  the  pirates  were  dispersed  and  the  junks  sunk. 

(For  this  service  was  on  November  23, 1853,  appointed  Acting  Lieutenant  to  H.M.S.  Rattler  (corvette), 
under  Commander  Mellish,  for  special  service  in  Canton  River 

Facsimile  of  part  of  the  official  record  of  Uncle  Hugh. 


to  speak  in  this  new  language  I  have  men- 
tioned. My  name  of  Eddy  he  reduced  to 
D  and  in  other  ways  he  seemed  to  be- 
Httle  me.  He  seldom  smiled  and  never 
cried,  was  quite  unsociable  and,  as  I  have 
said,  talked  a  great  deal  to  himself.  An 
uncomfortable  sense  of  Ta's  superiority 
troubled  me.  I  was  beginning  actually  to 
hate  him,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
overcame  me  with  that  admiration  and 
respect  that  I  have  felt  for  him  ever 
since. 

My  father  had  given  m.y  mother  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  Bank  of  England 
notes.  These  notes  she  had  placed  in  a 
drawer  in  her  desk.  Shortly  afterward 
my  elder  brother,  Lytton,  entered  the 
room  with  the  son  of  a  neighbor  who  was 
his  particular  and  constant  playmate. 
These  two  were  unusual-looking  boys; 
both  very  handsome,  just  the  same  age, 
about  seventeen.  They  were  constantly 
together.  When  my  mother  returned  to 
the  room,  my  brother  Lytton  and  his 
friend,  whose  name  was  Peters,  departed. 
My  mother  opened  the  drawer  to  get 
money  for  her  household  bills,  and  found 
to  her  dismay  that  more  than  half  of  the 
bank-notes  had  gone.     My  father  was 

lO 


called.  I  remember  quite  well  the  excite- 
ment that  followed.  My  father  went  off 
in  his  dog-cart  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  re- 
turned with  one  Detective  Micklejohn,  a 
celebrated  sleuth  of  the  time.  Every- 
body in  the  house  was  examined;  the 
servants,  male  and  female,  the  latter 
wxeping  copiously  because  they  were  sus- 
pected. Of  course  no  individual  was  sus- 
pected. The  whole  household,  however, 
w^as  searched.  Ta  and  myself  alone  were 
exempt.  Kluklums  w^as  examined  with 
the  rest,  at  which  outrage  Ta  made  som.e 
occult  remarks  to  which  Kluklums  re- 
plied in  the  sign  language. 

Well,  Detective  Micklejohn  was  quite 
baffled.  He  could  find  no  clew  whatever. 
He  had  dismissed  the  servants  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theft,  and  had  for 
the  moment  concentrated  his  attention 
on  my  brother  Lytton.  It  appeared  that 
Lytton  had  gone  to  the  drawer  and  had 
taken  out  the  bank-notes  and  looked  at 
so  much  wealth  with  some  awe  and  then 
replaced  the  money.  This  he  readily 
told  the  detective.  My  mother  was  in 
tears  at  the  mere  idea  of  Lytton  being 
questioned.  My  father  stood  by,  puz- 
zled but  stern.     The  men  and  women 
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servants  were  gathered,  a  nervous  crowd 
in  the  passage  below.  Ta  and  I  watch- 
ed, huddled  together  with  Kluklums. 


at  the  notes.  Peters  had  taken  the  money 
and  he  went  about  spending  it  recklessly. 
He  looked  so  like  my  brother  Lytton  that 


m^( 
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Uncle  Hugh  in  Alexandria,  Egypt 

Hugh  gathered  together  his  small  resources,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  all  by  himself.     He  started 

to  rescue  Gordon. — Page  i6. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  Alexandria,  as  shown  in  the  reproduction  at  top. 


''Thanks,"  said  Micklejohn,  "that's 
all!" 

He  was  closeted  for  some  time  with  my 
father  and  then  departed.  We  heard 
that  he  suspected  no  one  in  the  house. 
But  he  did;  he  suspected  my  brother 
Lytton,  who  had  said  nothing  about 
Peters  being  in  the  room  when  he  looked 


^Micklejohn  got  on  the  wrong  track,  and 
was  quite  convinced  that  Lytton  was  the 
spendthrift. 

He  came  to  tell  my  father  and  mother 
his  opinion.  My  mother  told  Kluklums. 
Kluklums  must  have  communicated  by 
wireless  (which  was  not  yet  invented)  to 
Ta,  for  that  remarkable  child  came  down 


Lytton  Sothern,  aged  twelve  years. 


the  stairs  from  his  nursery,  chanting  a 
favorite  chant  of  his  to  this  effect: 

"  Dordy  mady  iddy  far 
Iffoo  pindat  madat  dar 
Dordy  isso  tindadood 
Gidy  iddy  far  effood." 

Translated,  this  poem  reads: 

"  God  He  made  the  litde  fly; 
If  you  pinch  it,  it  will  die. 
God  He  is  so  kind  and  good, 
He  gives  the  little  fly  his  food." 

He  came  down  the  stairs  slowly  and 
seemingly  unmoved.    He  approached  De- 
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tective  Micklejohn,  who  was  coming  out 
of  the  room  followed  by  my  weeping 
mother  and  my  frowning  father.  He 
doubled  up  his  two  tiny  fists,  and  he 
struck  that  large  policeman  several  rapid 
blows,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  these 
cryptic  words:  "Dood  titto  dad  peepor." 
Detective  Micklejohn  laughed.  He  had 
not  yet  solved  a  criminal  mystery  out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes. 

''What  does  he  say?"  said  Micklejohn. 

''Dood  titto  dad  peepor,"  reiterated 
Ta. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  assembly, 
Kluklums  cried  out:   ''I  knew  it!" 
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"Knew  what?''  said  my  father. 

"Oh,  Sarah!"  wept  my  mother. 

Ta,  having  dehvered  his  ultimatum, 
was  now  trying  to  catch  a  fly  on  the  win- 
dow-pane and  chanting : 

"Dordy  mad}'  iddy  far — " 

"I  see  the  child  speaks  French,"  said 
Micklejohn. 

"Iffoo  pindat  madat  dar." 

'^  I  knew  it  I ''  cried  Sarah. 

"Speak,  woman!"  said  my  father. 

''Dood  titto  dad  peepor,"  said  Sarah. 

"She  also  speaks  French,"  said  the 
astute  Micklejohn. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  my  father  impa- 
tiently. "This  is  the  child's  babble  that 
no  one  but  Sarah  can  understand.  The 
woman  is  a  second  Rosetta  Stone." 

In  his  excitement,  my  father  shook 
Sarah,  who,  weeping,  murmured:  "Dood 
titto  dad  peepor.  Oh,  Master  Ta !  I 
knew  it!" 

"Sarah,"  said  my  father,  "if  you  don't 
tell  me  at  once  what  you  mean  I  will  bite 
your  left  ear." 

This  startling  threat  sobered  Sarah  in- 
stantly. 

"What  do  those  words  mean?"  cried 
my  father. 

"They  mean,"  said  Sarah,  " '  good  Lyt- 
ton,  bad  Peters,'  that's  what  it  means,  if 
I  die  on  the  road." 

"Who's  Peters?"  said  Micklejohn. 

"My  son's  friend  who  is  always  with 
him,"  said  my  mother. 

"Iffoo  pindat  madat  dar,''  sang  Ta  at 
the  window. 

"Does  he  look  like  your  son?"  said  the 
sleuth,  hot  on  the  trail. 

"Yes,  they  are  both  very  handsome," 
said  my  mother. 

"Dordy  isso  tindadood,"  crooned  Ta, 
killing  a  fly  on  the  pane. 

"Call  me  a  cab,"  hissed  the  detect- 
ive. 

"That  child's  intelligence  is  unnatu- 
ral," said  my  mother. 

"He  takes  after  me,"  said  my  father. 

"Gidy  iddy  far  effood,"  muttered  Ta, 
cornering  another  fly. 

That  night,  as  Peters  was  treating  a 
crowd  of  foolish  people  at  a  bar,  Mickle- 
john hit  him  a  heavy  smack  on  the 
Vol.  LIX.— 2 


shoulder  and  said  quickly:  "Give  me 
that  monev  vou  took  from  iMrs.  Sothern's 
desk." 

The  wretched  boy  fell  to  the  ground 
in  a  faint,  and  was  brought  to  our  house 
in  handcufl's.  He  confessed  everything. 
My  mother  wept  over  him;  my  father 
grew  hysterical  as  he  embraced  his  own 
boy,  Lytton.  No  one  b ..  -  cur  own  house- 
hold ever  knew  of  the  theft  or  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  foolish  purloiner.  His 
own  people  never  knew.  In  my  mother's 
arms,  he  underwent  a  change  of  heart 
which  I  know  lasted  for  his  life. 

But  Ta  would  never  make  friends  with 
him — never !  He  invariably  called  liim 
"dad  peepor,"  until  the  language  of  Ta 
and  Kluklums  w^as  numbered  among  those 
tongues  that  are  dead. 

How  Ta  reached  his  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  real  culprit  has  never  been 
known.  Ta  himself,  now^  that  he  has 
emerged  far  beyond  the  shadowland  of 
childhood,  can  recall  nothing  of  his  men- 
tal processes  at  that  time.  In  fact  he  re- 
members nothing  about  it,  save  what  I 
tell  him. 

With  Kluklums  it  is  different.  To  her 
Ta  was  and  is  a  being  of  a  different  clay 
from  that  from  which  ordinary  London- 
ers are  made.  In  some  other  world  than 
this,  perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, I  myself  believe  that  Ta  was  a 
prince.  To  Kluklums  Ta  is  a  prince  here 
and  now. 

HTGH 

If  you  have  read  "Tristram  Shandy," 
you  will  remember  Uncle  Toby's  defense 
of  the  redoubt  built  by  Corporal  Trim, 
and  how^  the  ancient  warrior  puffed  pipe 
after  pipe  of  tobacco  smoke  from  his 
stronghold  to  represent  the  firing  of  can- 
non to  the  annihilation  of  an  imaginary 
foe;  and  perhaps  you  thought  such  con- 
duct quite  childish  on  the  part  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman.  Such  a  conclusion  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  point  of  \'iew. 
One  may  be  as  a  httle  child  and  not  at  all 
ridiculous  or  unreasonable  to  some  people. 
I  happen  to  have  known  a  little  child  who 
had  just  such  a  relative  as  "my  Uncle 
Toby,"  and  this  little  child  thought,  and 
still  thinks,  that  his  uncle — Uncle  Hugh 
was  his  name  (my  mother's  brother) — 
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was  by  far  the  noblest  and  sanest  person 
he  ever  met,  although  most  grown-up  peo- 
ple were  quite  sure  he  was  as  mad  as  a 
hatter,  erratic  as  a  March  hare. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  made 
them  think  so :  Uncle  Hugh  distrusted  all 
grown-up  people.  He  did  not  like  them. 
He  adored  little  children  and  was  a 
child  again  when  he  was  with  them.  Al- 
though he  was  a  poor  man,  he  kept  an 
old  asthmatic  dog  for  many  years  in 
luxury  in  a  loose  box  in  London.  In  an- 
other loose  box  he  kept  an  old  horse,  a 
victim  of  all  the  ills  horseflesh  is  heir  to. 
I  used  to  go  with  him  to  see  these  for- 
tunate animals,  but  he  would  never  take 
grown-up  people  to  visit  them. 

Uncle  Hugh  and  I  were  walking  oppo- 
site the  Knightsbridge  barracks  one  day 
when  a  cavalry  regiment  which  had  seen 
service  in  one  of  England's  ''little  wars" 
came  in  sight.  They  had  come  home. 
Some  were  wounded  and  wore  bandages. 
Many  a  horseman  led  a  riderless  horse, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  of  many 
such  a  riderless  horse,  with  foot  in  stirrup, 
had  been  secured  the  tall  guardsman's 
boots  of  the  dead  soldier,  while  some  gar- 
ments of  the  absent  rider  were  attached 
to  the  pommel. 

''That  is  the  way  my  horse  came 
home,"  said  Uncle  Hugh. 

I  was  well  aware  that  Uncle  Hugh 
loved  this  horse  which  he  never  rode.  For 
fifteen  years  he  had  kept  him — a  big 
chestnut  with  white  stockings — in  a  sta- 
ble near  St.  James  Street.  It  seemed  a 
strange  thing  for  a  poor  man  to  do;  you 
can't  keep  a  horse  in  London  for  noth- 
ing— it  must  cost  about  three  pounds 
a  week,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  When  a  man  has  an  in- 
come of  only  five  hundred  a  year,  this  is 
a  serious  item. 

"  How  did  your  horse  come  home,  Uncle 
Hugh?"  said  I. 

It  appeared  that  Hugh  once  had  a  very 
dear  friend,  a  soldier,  an  officer  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  In  a  certain  engage- 
ment, during  a  "httle  war,"  this  friend 
had  been  fatally  wounded  and  had  fallen 
from  his  horse.  After  the  charge,  which 
had  resulted  so  seriously,  the  horse  of  the 
officer,  running  wild  over  the  field,  had 
found  his  master,  and  had  stood  over  him, 
neighing,  and,  as  it  were,  calling,  calling 


for  help.  Those  searching  for  the  wound- 
ed were  attracted  to  the  spot.  The  in- 
jured man  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  a 
field-hospital.  He  lingered  for  an  hour 
and  then  died.  On  a  piece  of  paper  he 
had  scrawled  these  words:  "Hugh,  I  am 
dying.  Take  care  of  my  horse."  The 
letter  had  been  taken  from  his  tunic;  it 
w^as  stained  with  blood. 

Hugh  was  at  home  on  the  steeds  of 
Father  Neptune,  but  an  EngUsh  hunter, 
turned  charger,  was  of  no  use  to  him. 
Still,  there  was  the  message  from  his  dead 
comrade ;  there  was  the  letter  with  its  in- 
junction stamped  in  blood. 

Hugh,  when  I  first  recall  him,  arrived 
at  my  father's  house  in  his  naval  uni- 
form. He  wore  the  long  side  whiskers  of 
the  day — 1865.  His  sea-chest  was  full  of 
treasures,  which  he  soon  disclosed  to  me. 
He  gave  me  at  once  a  nautical  telescope 
wdth  the  flags  of  all  nations  on  the  outside 
of  it,  a  mariner's  compass,  a  small  piece  of 
the  lately  laid  Atlantic  cable,  Peter  Par- 
ley's tales  and  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends." 
He  showed  me  his  sword,  and  I  soon  be- 
came his  constant  companion.  As  usual, 
the  grown-ups  found  him  a  bit  odd.  But 
I  was  able  to  entertain  him. 

During  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Hugh's 
sister  one  day  a  man  at  the  table  asked 
the  hostess  how  she  happened  to  have  on 
the  wall  the  picture  of  one  Commissioner 
Yeh,  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  rebellion  of 
1858,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
beheading  100,000  of  his  opponents,  and 
he  proceeded  to  recount  the  daring  ex- 
ploit of  a  young  naval  officer  who,  during 
the  siege  of  Canton,  accompanied  a  small 
band  of  about  ten  men,  led  by  Captain 
Key  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Sans  Pareil. 
With  most  reckless  daring  these  few  made 
their  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the  hos- 
tile city.  They  found  the  hiding-place 
of  the  head  and  front  and  instigator  of 
the  rebellion.  Commissioner  Yeh.  They 
entered  his  abode.  Captain  Key  arrest- 
ed him,  and  the  coxswain  of  the  party 
(Hugh),  seizing  the  Chinaman's  pigtail, 
wrapped  it  several  times  around  his  wrist, 
thus  rendering  him  powerless.  The  reb- 
el, who  was  a  huge,  fat  man,  was  then 
conducted  through  the  city  of  Canton, 
and  onto  the  man-of-war.  The  Chinese 
were  so  amazed  that  not  a  shot  was  fired 
until   the   sailors  were  well  out  in   the 
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stream.  This  capture  practically  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion. 

My  aunt  pointed  to  the  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed,  childish-looking  Hugh,  who  by 
this  time  was  covered  with  confusion. 
''It  was  Hugh,''  said  my  aunt. 

''What  was  Hugh?"  asked  the  nar- 
rator. 

''Hugh  captured  Commissioner  Yeh." 

Everybody  laughed  as  at  a  goed  joke. 
She  might  as  well  have  declared  that  I, 
a  little  boy,  had  done  the  daring  deed. 
Hugh  turned  her  talk  away  from  the 
danger-point  by  some  quite  childish  and 
irrelevant  nonsense  and  no  more  was 
said.  No  one  believed  it.  But  it  was  the 
fact.  Quixotic  Hugh,  the  companion  of 
children,  the  lover  of  his  old  horse  and 
his  superannuated  dog,  had  done  this 
thing. 

Uncle  Hugh  Uved  alone  without  a  serv- 
ant in  one  small  room  at  the  top  of  a 
house  in  Waterloo  Place.  Occasionally  he 
would  move  to  Richmond  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  the  Richmond  Club,  and  to  a  few  cho- 
sen friends  (children)  he  would  exhibit  a 
certain  dog-kennel  he  had  invented  which, 
by  means  of  intricate  tackle,  could  be 
pulled  up  into  a  tree  so  that  the  dog  might 
be  placed  in  it  at  night  and  hauled  up 
out  of  the  way  of  dangerous  reptiles  and 
wild  beasts.  He  kept,  at  a  coach-maker's 
in  London,  a  dog-cart  of  his  invention. 
When  your  horse  should  run  away,  you 
had  only  to  pull  a  lever  and  the  shafts 
separated  from  the  cart,  which  would 
come  to  a  standstill  while  the  horse  would 
continue  his  wild  career  ^^'ith  the  shafts 
attached  to  him.  I  think,  however,  there 
was  a  line  fastened  to  the  harness  with 
which  the  horse  could  be  thrown. 

All  the  furniture  and  ornaments,  and 
other  necessary  belongings  in  Uncle 
Hugh's  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
could  be  seized  with  the  greatest  sud- 
denness and  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner  could  be  gathered  into  packages 
and  chests  and  prepared,  in  a  "\;\ink,  for 
any  kind  of  an  expedition  to  any  place  on 
the  planet.  I  saw  it  done.  There  was  a 
dado  which  looked  like  oak — it  was  really 
tin;  all  the  chairs  and  tables  and  chests, 
the  bedstead  —  everything  —  were  either 
receptacles  or  could  be  collapsed  rapidly. 
Like  a  conjurer.  Uncle  Hugh  would  at- 
tack these  things,   and  literally  in  five 


minutes  every  article  would  be  packed 
in  its  exact  place,  ready  to  start  any- 
where. 

People  (grown-up  people)  used  to  think 
this  was  the  mania  of  a  mad  person. 
Uncle  Hugh  always  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  that  he  would  be  called  upon  one 
day  to  undertake  an  expecUtion  which 
would  necessitate  this  astonishing  ac- 
tivity and  despatch  in  packing  up.  To 
me,  as  a  child,  it  was  the  most  natural 
and  reasonable  way  to  pack  things.  \Miy 
take  days  and  days  over  it  if  it  could  be 
done  in  a  moment  ? 

L^ncle  Hugh  was  a  sailor,  a  naval  officer 
of  distinction.  At  about  forty  years  of 
age  he  had  retired  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. His  room  was  decked  with  trophies 
of  the  sea — sharks'  teeth,  harpoons,  can- 
non, many  kinds  of  firearms,  charts,  tele- 
scopes, nautical  instruments,  a  sword  over 
the  mantelpiece,  pistols,  all  the  things 
that  children  adore.  When  Hugh  would 
favor  us  ^A-ith  an  exhibition  of  his  dex- 
terity in  preparing  for  *'the  expedition," 
he  would  say:  "Now,  then,  get  ready!" 
He  would  lock  the  door,  so  as  to  shut  out 
intruders,  and  \\'ith  much  seriousness  he 
would  begin:  "You  see  I  am  prepared  to 
go  an\'^Yhere  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  the 
Queen's  command.  Now,  we  imagine 
that  a  messenger  is  approaching  vdih  my 
commission.  He  is  at  the  door  below. 
He  is  coming  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at 
a  time  [we  were  on  the  edge  of  our  chairs 
by  this  and  could  assuredly  hear  the 
steps  on  the  stone  stairs  without].  He 
knocks  at  the  door.  He  enters.  I  take 
the  blue  envelope  and  open  it.  'On  her 
Majesty's  ser^'ice ! '  I  read  my  instruc- 
tions. I  don't  lose  a  moment.  I  say 
'Go  1'  "  And  with  a  bound  Uncle  Hugh 
would  seize  the  tin  dado,  rush  around  the 
room  as  he  detached  it  from  the  wall, 
fold  it  up  in  sections,  throw  it  into  one 
chest;  the  tables,  the  chairs  folded  into 
each  other,  lamps,  rugs,  books,  instru- 
ments, firearms,  coal-scuttles,  clothes, 
boots,  decanters,  silver,  a  travelling  cook- 
stove — everything  a  man  needs  to  go 
anywhere.  In  three  minutes  all  had  dis- 
appeared and  Uncle  Hugh,  panting,  tri- 
umphant, stood  amid  his  sea-chests,  over- 
coat on,  hat  on,  sticks  and  umbrella  in 
hand — "Ready!  at  the  Queen's  com- 
mand," would  say  Uncle  Hugh.     Grown- 
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up  people  who  heard  us  talk  about  this  ex- 
perience laughed,  naturally  enough,  and 
declared  that  Uncle  Hugh  was  "gone 
there,"  tapping  their  grown-up  fore- 
heads. This  used  to  annoy  me  when  I 
was  a  child,  because  I  was  quite  sure 
Hugh  would  one  day  do  this  thing  he  had 
on  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  thus  con- 
fided to  me  and  my  small  brother,  so  we 
concluded  we  would  not  discuss  him  with 
grown-up  ones  in  the  future.  We  be- 
lieved in  Hugh  and  we  waited  in  con- 
fidence. 

One  day  people  knocked  at  Uncle 
Hugh's  door  and  were  told  that  he  had 
gone. 

''Where?"  said  these  callers. 

''To  rescue  Chinese  Gordon,"  said  the 
man  at  the  door. 

These  people  smiled  and  went  their 
way.  But  it  was  a  fact.  Not  just  yet 
"at  the  Queen's  command,"  but  at  the 
promptings  of-  even  a  higher  authority, 
Uncle  Hugh  had  taken  his  instructions. 

It  was  in  1885  that  Gordon  was  in  such 
danger  at  Khartum.  Hugh  gathered  to- 
gether his  small  resources,  he  fitted  out 
an  expedition  all  by  himself.  He  started 
to  rescue  Gordon.  He  proceeded  across 
the  desert.  His  force  of  natives  turned  on 
him,  the  only  white  man.  They  plotted  to 
kill  him.  It  was  his  habit  to  sleep  each 
night  with  dogs  tied  to  his  wrists  and  a 
weapon  in  either  hand.  One  night  he 
heard  his  dogs  growl.  He  awoke,  and 
quite  near  him  some  men  discussed  the 
plan  of  murdering  him  and  stealing  his 
outfit  and  supplies.  They  put  the  plan 
into  execution  the  next  day.  Hugh  shot 
the  leaders  at  once  and  marched  the 
others  back  to  his  starting-point,  day 
after  day  without  sleeping,  keeping  them 
before  him  at  a  safe  distance.  His  soli- 
tary expedition  failed,  as  all  grown-up 
people  knew  it  would.  But  somewhere  it 
has  been  hailed  as  a  success  of  a  kind. 

Gordon  was  killed  at  Khartum,  as  all 
the  world  knows.  Help  arrived  too  late. 
Hugh  suffered  without  complaint  the 
pangs  of  poverty  for  years  after  this  ad- 
venture. No  one  knew  of  his  straits.  He 
kept  it  from  grown-up  people  and  my 
brother  and  I  and  other  small  confidants 
were  leaving  our  childhood  behind  us  in 
distant  lands.    We  never  knew. 

One  day  a  doctor  called  on  my  brother 


and  told  him  Uncle  Hugh  was  ill.  My 
brother  went  to  his  lodging.  People  at 
the  door  were  pale  and  frightened.  More 
doctors  who  were  gathered  there  said  that 
the  room  was  barricaded,  that  Hugh  was 
violent,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  enter.  My  brother  called  through  the 
door.  Hugh  knew  his  voice  and  opened. 
His  appearance  was  quite  wild  and  gaunt, 
untidy,  distraught. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  grown-up  per- 
son," said  Hugh.  Then  he  talked  in  his 
ancient,  childish  way  sanely  enough. 

My  brother  got  rid  of  the  disturbed 
neighbors  and  for  some  days  looked  after 
Uncle  Hugh.  One  day  when  he  knocked 
at  the  door  there  was  no  reply.  He  went 
in.  Hugh  w^as  lying  in  a  hammock  slung 
across  the  room — this  was  his  present 
fancy  in  bedsteads.  He  w^as  half-dressed. 
He  was  talking  to  himself.  He  had  a 
large  na\y  revolver  in  each  hand;  his 
other  weapons,  guns  and  swords,  were 
about  him. 

"How  are  you.  Uncle  Hugh?"  said  my 
brother. 

Hugh,  looking  steadily  at  him,  said, 
"At  the  Queen's  command,"  and  died. 

He  had  been  called — whither?  Who 
shall  say  if  this  was  the  expedition  he  had 
vaguely  expected?  Who  shall  say  if  the 
messenger  w^hose  coming  we  had  so  often 
seen  enacted  was  not  the  angel  \dsitor 
who  had  now^  knocked  at  the  door  ?  The 
hands,  accustomed  to  weapons,  had 
sought  them  instinctively  at  the  approach 
of  danger.  But  for  this  final  adventure, 
dear  Hugh,  you  were  armed  as  few  of  us 
shall  be.  No  foe  can  harm  you ;  all  others 
will  salute  and  say:   "Pass  on." 

This  is  not  fiction.  Uncle  Hugh  was  a 
veritable  Don  Quixote.  A  child  at  heart, 
gentle,  brave,  true,  kind,  generous,  simple, 
romantic,  fanatical  perhaps.  Don  Quix- 
ote I  always  think  him.  Long,  thin,  with 
large  aquiline  nose,  very  fair  hair,  blue 
eyes,  a  trace  of  Irish  brogue  in  his  voice; 
always  laughing  when  wdth  little  children. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  but  I  am  sure  that 
somewhere  there  must  have  been  a  Dul- 
cinea  for  that  chivalrous  heart.  Perhaps 
"at  the  Queen's  command"  had  a  double 
meaning  to  him. 

In  the  Elysian  fields  Uncle  Hugh,  I 
know,  wanders  with  his  asthmatic  dog 
and  his  dilapidated  horse;   is  greeted  by 
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the  ancient  heroes  as  an  equal ;  and  com-  at  being  a  pirate,  and  perhaps  he  induces 

forts  small  boys  who  may  be  frightened  Achilles  and  other  warriors  to  take  a  part, 

as  they  step  from  the  boat  that  conveys  Dear  Uncle  Hugh,  I  salute  you — ''  in  the 

them  across  the  Styx.    I  am  sure  he  plays  Queen's  name  ! " 

(To  be  continued.) 


SECOND    THOUGHTS    ON 
THIS    WAR* 


BY   JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


WENT  out  into  the  mnd — 
the  first  southwest  wdnd 
after  many  days  of  easterly 
drought.  All  the  morning 
it  had  rained,  but  now  the 
gray  sky  was  torn ;  the  sun 
shone,  and  long  white  clouds  were  driven 
over  pools  of  blue,  or  piled  up  into  heav- 
enly mountains.  The  land  of  moor  and 
valley,  the  hills  and  fields  and  woods 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  or  were  shadowed 
dark  by  the  drifting  clouds.  Moss  on  the 
top  of  the  old  gray  walls  was  wet,  but 
warm  to  the  touch;  the  birds — daws,  pig- 
eons, hawks — flung  themselves  at  the 
wind.  And  the  scent  1  Every  frond  of 
the  bracken,  each  sprig  of  the  furze  and 
the  heather,  all  the  soughing  boughs  of 
young  pine-tree  and  oak,  and  the  grass, 
gray-powdered  mth  rain,  were  exhahng 
their  fragrance,  so  that  each  breath  drawn 
was  a  draft  of  wild  perfume. 

And  in  one's  heart  rose  an  ecstasy  of 
love  for  this  wind-sweetened  earth,  for 
the  sun,  and  the  clouds,  the  rain,  and  the 
wind,  the  trees  and  the  flowering  plants, 
for  the  streams  and  the  rocks — a  passion 
for  this  earth  which  breeds  us  all,  and 
into  which  we  reabsorb,  as  untutored, 
wild,  and  natural  as  the  love  of  life  in  the 
merest  dumb  thing  that  knows  nothing 
of  ideals,  of  Country,  realms,  and  poli- 
cies, nothing  of  War. 

Our  enemy  calls  the  war — "this  Eng- 
lish war  " ;  we  English  as  fervently  believe 

*See  "Thoughts  on  This  War,"  by  the  same  author,  in 
Scribmer's  Magazine  for  November,  1914. 


it  a  Prussian  war,  ha\ing  deep  root  in 
Prussian  will  and  history,  and  at  last 
thrust  on  a  world  desperately  balancing 
at  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  by  a  sudden 
swoop  of  the  Prussian  war  party. 

''Pourtales  (German  ambassador  to 
Russia)  called  Sazonoff's  attention  in  the 
most  serious  manner  to  the  fact  that 
nowadays  measures  of  mobilization  would 
be  a  highly  dangerous  form  of  diplomatic 
pressure;  for  in  that  event  the  purely 
military  consideration  of  the  question  by 
the  General  Staffs  would  find  expression, 
and  that  if  that  button  were  once  touched 
in  Germany,  the  situation  would  get  out 
of  control! ^^  (Count  Szapary,  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  Austrian  Book 
No.  28.) 

Of  a  surety  a  few  men,  perhaps  not  a 
score  in  all,  have  had  the  power  to  strip 
from  millions  their  meed  of  life  on  this 
wind-sweetened  earth !  For  myths  con- 
ceived in  a  few^  ambitious  brains  the 
whole  world  must  pay  with  grief  and 
agony  !  What  can  we  do,  when  this  war 
is  over,  to  insure  that  we  shall  not  again 
be  stampeded  by  professional  soldiers, 
and  those — in  whatever  country — who 
dream  paper  dreams  of  territory,  trade, 
and  glory,  caring  nothing  for  the  lives  of 
the  simple,  knowing  nothing  of  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  which  is  their  heritage. 


II 


"No  corn  planted,  more  men  wanted  ! '' 
— words  of  the  old  Russian  song ! 

It  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and 
no  good  throwing  down  the  instruments 
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in  the  middle  of  an  operation.  But  there 
is  every  use  in  keeping  before  oneself 
perpetually  the  thought  that  this  war  is 
an  operation  to  excise  the  trampling  in- 
stinct; for  there  are  many  among  us 
willing  to  speak  of  an  operation  while  it 
serves  their  purpose,  who  unconsciously 
believe  in  that  which  they  profess  to  be 
cutting  out.  Human  nature  is  much  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  The  Prussian 
Junker  is  but  a  specially  favored  variety 
of  a  well-marked  type  that  grows  in 
every  land.  And  the  business  of  other 
men  is  to  keep  circumstance  from  being 
favorable  to  its  development,  and  ascen- 
dency. 

When  we  talk  of  safeguarding  democ- 
racy, liberty,  and  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions, we  really  only  mean  the  muzzling 
of  the  Junkerism  in  human  nature;  the 
restraint  of  this  trampling  instinct.  Who 
would  give  a  rush  for  the  immunity  of 
any  nation  from  the  resurgence  within  it- 
self of  that  instinct,  unless  it  watches  with 
lynx  eyes?  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
when  peace  comes  and  Prussian  Junker- 
ism is  held  harmless  for  a  span,  Junker- 
ism in  general  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  pushing  up  its  hydra  heads  than  it 
had  before  this  war.  Times  will  be  very 
hard — the  ''have  nots"  and  "they  who 
have"  will  be  very  nakedly  set  over 
against  each  other.  Circumstances  will 
be  favorable  to  civil  strife;  and  civil  strife, 
whichever  side  wins,  fosters  despotic 
leaderships,  and  the  trampling  instinct. 
Those  not  merely  hoping  and  meaning 
to  try  for  a  better  world  after  the  war, 
but  expecting  one  ahnost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  forget  that  the  devotion  and  unity 
which  men  display  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  fear,  and  the  stimulus  of  that 
most  powerful  and  universal  emotion,  pa- 
triotism, will  slip  away  from  them  when 
the  fear  and  the  emotion  are  removed. 
If  before  the  war  men  were  incapable  of 
rising  to  great  and  united  effort  for  their 
own  betterment  out  of  sheer  love  of  per- 
fection, are  they  even  as  likely  to  be  able 
when,  after  the  war,  economic  stress  puts 
a  greater  strain  on  each  individual's  good 
will? 

The  words  of  a  certain  prophet:  "Liter- 
ature, Art,  Industry,  Commerce,  Politics, 
Statesmanship  will,  when  this  fighting  day 
is  over,  come  into  a  new  and  better  era," 


are  but  soothing-sirup.  Let  us  hope  for 
the  best,  but  set  ourselves  to  face  the 
worst. 


Ill 


Because  pens  lie  unused,  or  are  but 
feebly  wielded  over  the  War,  they  would 
have  us  believe  that  modern  literature 
has  been  found  wanting.  "Look,"  they 
say,  "how  nobly  the  Greek  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan pens  rhymed  the  epic  struggles  of 
their  ages.  What  a  degenerate,  nerveless 
creature  is  this  modern  pen  !  See  how  it 
fails  when  put  to  the  touchstone  of  great 
events,  and  the  thrilling  realities  of  War  I " 
I  think  this  is  nonsense.  The  greatest 
pens  of  the  past  were  strangers  to  the 
glamour  of  War.  Euripides  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  dirge;  Shakespeare  of  casual 
treatment;  Cervantes  of  his  irony.  They 
were  in  advance  of  the  feeling  of  their 
day  about  war;  but  now  their  feeling 
has  become  that  of  mankind  at  large;  and 
the  modern  pen,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, follows — longo  intervallo — their  pre- 
vision of  War's  downfalling  glory.  In 
the  words  of  a  certain  officer.  War  is  now 
"damn  dull,  damn  dirty,  and  damn  dan- 
gerous." The  people  of  Britain,  and  no 
doubt  of  the  other  countries — however 
bravely  they  may  fight — are  fighting  not 
because  they  love  it,  not  because  it  is 
natural  to  them,  but  because,  alas !  they 
must.  This  makes  them  the  more  heroic 
since  the  romance  of  War  for  them  is  past, 
belonging  to  cruder  stages  of  the  world. 

In  our  consciousness  to-day  there  is  a 
violent  divorce  between  our  admiration 
for  the  fine  deeds,  the  sacrifices  and 
heroisms  of  this  war,  and  our  feeling 
about  War  itself.  A  shadowy  sense  of 
awful  waste  hangs  over  it  all  in  the  mind 
of  the  simplest  soldier  as  in  that  of  the 
subtlest  penman.  It  may  be  real  that 
\\^  fight  for  our  existence,  and  our  con- 
ceptions of  liberty  and  justice;  but  we 
feel  all  the  time  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  had  to  fight,  that  these  things 
should  be  respected  of  the  nations;  that 
we  have  grown  out  of  such  savagery;  that 
the  whole  business  is  a  kind  of  monstrous 
madness  suddenly  let  loose  on  the  world. 
Such  feelings  were  never  in  the  souls  of 
ordinary  men,  whether  soldiers  or  civil- 
ians, in  the  days  of  EHzabeth  or  Themis- 
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tocles.  They  fought,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  those  so-called  heroic  ages 
''the  thrilling  realities  of  war"  were  truly 
the  realities  of  life  and  feeHng.  To-day 
they  are  but  as  a  long  nightmare.  We 
have  discovered  that  man  is  a  creature 
slowly,  by  means  of  thought  and  hfe  and 
art,  evohdng  from  the  animal  he  was  into 
the  human  being  he  will  be  some  day, 
and  in  that  desperately  slow  progression 
sloughing  off  the  craving  for  physical 
combat  and  the  destruction  of  his  fellow 
man.  This  process  does  not  mean  the 
loss  of  stoicism  and  courage,  but  rather 
the  increase  thereof,  as  millions  in  this 
war,  after  the  most  peaceful  century  in 
the  world's  history,  have  proved.  We 
are  a  few  paces  farther  on  toward  the 
fully  evolved  human  being  than  were  the 
compatriots  of  Themistocles  or  Elizabeth. 
That  is  why  the  modern  pen,  save  some 
few  atavistic  quills,  refuses,  and  will  re- 
fuse, to  identify  itself  with  war,  and  to 
wax  lyrical  and  epical  thereon. 

The  true  realities  of  to-day  lie  in  peace. 
The  great  epic  of  our  time  is  the  expres- 
sion of  man's  slow  emergence  from  the 
blood-loving  animal  he  was.  To  that 
great  epic  the  modern  pen  has  long  been 
consecrate,  and  is  not  likely  to  betray  its 
trust. 


IV 


One  day  we  read  in  our  journals  how 
an  enemy  Socialist  or  Pacifist  has  raised 
his  voice  against  the  mob  passions  and 
war  spite  of  his  country,  and  we  think: 
"What  an  enlightened  man  I"  and  the 
next  day,  in  the  same  journals,  we  read 
that  So-and-So  has  done  the  same  thing 
in  our  own  country,  and  we  think:  '"My 
God !  He  ought  to  be  hung!"  To-da\- 
we  listen  with  enthusiasm  to  orations  of 
our  statesmen  about  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood,  and  the  last  pennies  in  our  purses, 
and  we  think:  "That  is  patriotism!"' 
To-morrow  we  read  utterance  by  enemy 
notables  about  arming  the  cats  and  dogs, 
and  exclaim:  "  What  truculent  insanity  ! " 
We  learn  on  ^londay  that  some  disguised 
fellow  countryman  has  risked  his  life  to 
secure  information  from  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  we  think:  "That 
was  real  courage  I"  And  on  Tuesday 
our  bile  rises  at  discovering  that  an  enemy 


has  been  arrested  in  our  midst  for  espi- 
onage, and  we  think:  "The  dirty  spy!" 
Our  blood  boils  on  Wednesday  at  hearing 
of  the  scurvy  treatment  of  one  of  our- 
selves resident  in  the  enemy's  country. 
x\nd  on  Thursday  we  read  of  the  wrecking 
by  our  mob  of  aliens'  shops,  and  think: 
"Well,  what  could  they  expect,  belong- 
ing to  that  nation!"  When  one  of  our 
regiments  has  defended  itself  with  ex- 
ceptional bravery,  and  inflicted  great  loss 
on  the  enemy,  we  justly  call  it — Heroism. 
When  some  enemy  regiment  has  done  the 
same,  we  use  the  word — Ferocity.  The 
comic  papers  of  the  enemy  guy  us,  and 
we  think:  "How  childish!"  Ours  guy 
the  enemy,  and  we  cry:  "Ah!  that's 
good  ! "  Our  enemies  use  a  hymn  of  hate, 
and  we  despise  them  for  it.  We  do  our 
hate  in  silence,  and  feel  ourselves  the 
better  for  the  practise. 

Shall  we  not  rather  fight  our  fight,  and 
win  it,  without  these  little  ironies? 


The  first  thing  he  does  when  he  comes 
down  each  morning  is  to  read  his  paper, 
and  the  moment  he  has  finished  break- 
fast he  sticks  the  necessary  flags  into  his 
big  map.  He  began  to  do  that  very  soon 
after  the  war  broke  out,  and  has  never 
missed  a  day.  It  would  seem  to  him  al- 
most as  if  Peace  had  been  declared,  and 
the  Universe  suddenly  unbottomed,  if  any 
morning  he  omitted  to  alter  slightly  three 
flags  at  least.  What  will  he  do  when  the 
end  at  last  is  reached,  and  he  can  no 
longer  tear  the  paper  open  with  a  kind 
of  trembling  aAidity;  no  longer  debate 
within  himself  the  questions  of  strategy, 
and  the  absorbing  chances  of  the  field; 
when  he  has,  in  fact,  to  sweep  his  flags 
into  a  drawer  and  forget  they  ever  were? 
It  would  haunt  him,  if  he  thought  of  it. 
But  sufficient  unto  his  day  is  the  good 
thereof.  Yes !  It  has  almost  come  to 
that  vdih  him:  though  he  will  still  talk  to 
you  of  "this  dreadful  war,"  and  never 
alludes  to  the  days  as  "great"  or  to  the 
times  as  "stirring,"  as  some  folk  do. 
No,  he  is  sincere  in  beliexing  that  he  is 
distressed  beyond  measure  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  "the  abominable  business"; 
and  would  not  confess  for  worlds  that  he 
would  miss  it,  that  it  has  become  for  him 
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a  daily  "  cocktail "  to  his  appetite  for  life. 
It  is  not  he,  after  all,  who  is  being  skinned; 
to  the  pursuit  and  skinning  of  other  eels 
the  human  eel  is  soon  accustomed.  By 
proxy  to  be  "making  history,"  to  become 
victorious  in  the  greatest  struggle  known 
to  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
— after  all  it  is  something  !  He  will  never 
have  such  a  chance  again.  He  still  re- 
members with  a  shudder  how  he  felt  the 
first  weeks  after  war  was  declared;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  shudders  shows  that 
his  present  feelings  are  by  no  means  what 
they  were.  After  all,  one  cannot  remain 
forever  prepossessed  \^ith  suffering  that  is 
not  one's  own,  or  with  fears  of  invasion 
indefinitely  postponed.  True,  he  has 
lost  a  nephew,  a  second  cousin,  the  sons 
of  several  friends.  He  has  been  duly 
sorry,  duly  sympathetic,  but  then,  he  was 
not  dangerously  fond  of  any  of  them. 
His  own  son  is  playing  his  part,  and  he  is 
proud  of  it.  If  the  boy  should  be  killed 
he  will  feel  poignant  grief,  but  even  then 
there  is  revenge  to  be  considered.  His 
pocket  is  suffering,  but  it  is  for  the  Coun- 
try— and  that  almost  makes  it  a  pleasure. 
And  he  goes  on  sticking  in  his  flags  in 
spots  where  the  earth  is  a  mush  of  mangled 
flesh,  and  the  air  shrill  with  the  whir  of 
shells,  the  moans  of  dying  men,  and  the 
screams  of  horses. 

Is  this  pure  fantasy;  or  does  it  hold  a 
grain  of  truth? 


VI 


The  War  brings  up  ^^'ith  ever  greater 
insistence  the  two  antagonistic  feelings  of 
which  one  was  always  conscious:  That 
men  are  radically  alike.  And  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  men,  subtly  but  hope- 
lessly divided  from  each  other. 

Men  are  radically  alike  in  the  way  they 
meet  danger  and  death,  in  their  senti- 
ment and  in  their  laughter,  in  their  en- 
durance, their  passions,  their  self-sacri- 
fice, their  selfishness,  their  superstitions, 
and  their  gratitude.  They  are  radically 
divided  by  possession  or  not,  of  that 
extra  sensitiveness  to  proportion,  form, 
color,  sound,  which  we  call  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Would  there  still  be  war  in  a 
world  the  most  of  whose  dwellers  had  the 
sense  of  beauty?  I  think  not.  And 
they  who  have  it,  so  few  by  comparison, 


are  tragically  compelled  to  live  and  bear 
their  part  in  this  hell,  created  by  a  world 
of  which  they  are  not. 

These  two  kinds  of  men  shade  subtly 
the  one  into  the  other;  but  the  division 
is  real,  for  all  that — the  bristles  on  the 
backs  of  each  true  specimen  on  either 
side  of  the  line  shi^'er  at  touch  of  the  other 
sort. 

And  the  war.  with  its  toil  and  hard- 
ships, its  common  humanity,  deaths  and 
dangers,  and  sacrifices  shared,  will  not 
bring  them  one  jot  nearer  one  to  the  other. 
Is  there  exidence  for  thinking  that  a 
sense  of  beaut)'  is  more  common  than  it 
was?  I  am  not  sure.  But  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  chance  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
can  increase  within  measurable  time,  so 
as  to  give  its  possessors  a  majority.  No 
chance  that  wars  w^iU  cease  from  that 
reason.  The  little  world  of  beauty-lovers 
will  for  man}'  ages  yet  be  pitifully  in  tow, 
half-drowned  by  the  following  surge  of 
the  big  insensitive  world  when  it  loses  for 
a  time  what  little  feeling  for  harmony  it 
has,  and  goes  full  speed  ahead. 

VII 

Some  argue  earnestly  that  what  really 
restrains  and  regulates  the  conduct  of 
individuals  is  not  force,  but  the  general 
sense  of  decency,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
community;  and  that  the  same  rule 
applies  to  nations.  In  other  words,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  inter- State  moral- 
ity should  be  different  from  that  prevail- 
ing amongst  the  indi\dduals  within  a 
State. 

This  argument  neglects  to  perceive, 
First:  That  the  public  opinion  of  a  com- 
munity is,  in  reality,  latent  force.  And 
secondly:  That  there  is  as  yet  no  com- 
munity within  which  the  nations  dwell. 
An  individual  bent  on  rank  egotism  can- 
not carry  it  to  the  point  of  completely 
overriding  his  neighbors  without  knowing 
that  those  neighbors  can  and  wdll  give 
concrete  expression  to  their  resentment, 
and  suppress  him.  This  latent  force  is 
at  the  back  of  all  State-law,  and  of  all 
public  opinion,  which  is  but  State-law 
unwritten.  The  essence  of  its  efficacy  is 
the  fact  that  individuals  do  live  in  com- 
munity each  one  perceiving  with  the  non- 
rampant  part  of  him  that   the  rest  are 
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right  in  squashing  his  rampancy,  since 
life  in  community  would  soon  be  impos- 
sible if  they  did  not.  He  consents,  sub- 
consciously, to  being  squashed  when  he 
is  rampant,  because  he  recognizes  him- 
self to  be  part  of  a  whole. 

Until  nations  have  come  to  be  parts  of 
communities,  or  group-States,  there  will 
be  no  really  effective  analogy  between  in- 
dividual morality  and  State  moralit}'. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  growing  interna- 
tional decency,  a  reaching  out  toward 
community,  a  recognition  that  certain 
things  are  " not  done" ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
be  \dolated,  as  we  have  seen,  at  any  mo- 
ment by  any  State  which  is,  or  thinks 
itself,  strong  enough  to  override  laws, 
written  or  unwritten,  which  have  no  ade- 
quate latent  force  behind  them.  To  cre- 
ate this  latent  controlling  force,  we  have 
paramount  need  of  a  system  of  group- 
States,  leading  on  by  slow  degrees  to  an 
United  States  of  the  world.  Whether  an 
United  States  of  Europe^  of  North  Amer- 
ica, of  South  America,  and  of  the  yellow 
races  would  have  to  pass  through  the 
same  era  of  internecine  struggle,  as  indi- 
vidual Countries  are  still  passing  through, 
before  merging  in  World  Union,  is  a  far- 
off  question  which  may  well  be  left  in  the 
clouds.  The  necessary  line  of  progres- 
sion is  sufficiently  disclosed  by  the  \'iola- 
tion  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  other 
matters  in  this  war.  Public  opinion  not 
backed  by  latent  force  has  been  proved 
useless.  There  is  no  such  thing,  I  fear, 
as  public  opinion  worth  the  name  except 
within  a  definite  community.  The  task 
of  Statesmen  when  Peace  comes,  is  the 
formation  of  an  United  States  of  Europe, 
with  a  real  pubhc  opinion  backed  by  a 
real,  if  latent,  force. 

VIII 

Nietzsche  was  an  indi\'idualist,  a 
hater  of  the  State  and  of  the  Prussians, 
a  sick  man,  a  great  artist  in  words  to  be 
read  with  delight  and — your  tongue  in 
your  cheek.  By  quaint  irony  his  central 
idea,  "the  ego-rampant,"  was  tempera- 
mentally suited  to  those  Prussians  whom 
he  hated.  The  Neo-German  conception 
of  the  State,  a  law  unto  itself,  demanding 
all  things  from  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  and  taking  all  it  can  get  from  the 


world  at  large,  may  be  inverted  Nietz- 
scheism,  but  it  is  the  creature  of  Prussian 
history,  and  of  very  different  men.  One 
readily,  however,  sees  how  the  thorough 
and  logical  German  mind,  having  con- 
ceived this  notion  of  their  State,  have  felt 
the  need  of  justifying  it  by  a  consistent 
philosophy,  and  here  it  is  that  the  Nietz- 
schean  '' rampant -indi\idual- ego"  has 
come  in  handy,  and  the  philosophic  denial 
of  altruism  been  carried  right  down  to  the 
roots  of  Society.  The  strong  State  takes 
toll  of  the  weak  States,  takes  toll,  too, 
of  the  weak  individuals  who  make  up  the 
strong  State,  and  in  turn  the  strong  indi- 
\'iduals  take  toll  of  the  weak  individuals, 
and  the  weak  individuals  of  the  lower 
creation.  This  Blond  Beast  State  is  the 
protot\'pe  and  example  in  shining  armor 
for  those  who  make  it  up.  Such  is  the 
new  German  philosophy — such  it  has  to 
be,  to  have  the  logic  necessary  to  the 
German  mind — an  intellectual  concep- 
tion superseding  the  emotional  conception 
of  a  philosophy  not  quite  so  prognathous. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  reversion  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  man  before  he  dwelt  in  com- 
munities at  all,  of  the  vnld  man  of  the 
forest,  who  scratched  existence  out  of  na- 
ture and,  li\'ing  in  far  harder  en\dron- 
ments,  had  more  sheer  ''will  to  power" 
than  any  exponent  of  the  new  German 
philosophy  to-day.  It  is  based  on  what 
we  others  think  is  a  transient  and  false 
notion  of  what  States  should  be.  We 
say  they  should  not  roam  the  earth  like 
beasts,  taking  what  they  can  devour. 
Though  it  is  true  that  in  the  absence  as 
yet  of  the  system  of  group-States,  they 
are  liable  to  seize  here  or  seize  there,  if 
they  be  strong  enough,  we  emphatically 
deny  that  they  should  do  so  on  principle, 
as  the  new  German  philosophy  teaches, 
and  set  the  robber's  ideal,  the  robber's 
fashion  of  morality,  for  the  indi\'iduals 
who  compose  them.  The  philosophy  not 
only  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  of  Ger- 
many in  the  days  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
presumed  that  the  hard-won  morality  of 
indix-iduals  amongst  themselves  would 
ultimately  become  the  morality  of  States. 
"The  fact  that  the  sense  of  community 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  has  gone 
so  far  that  the  violation  of  right  in  one 
place  is  felt  everywhere,  has  made  the 
idea  of  a  Citizenship  of  the  world  no  fan- 
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tastic  dream,  but  a  necessary  extension 
of  the  unwritten  Code  of  States  and  Peo- 
ples."    (Kant.) 

''The  binding  cord  is  not  force,  but 
the  deep-seated  feehng  of  order  that  is 
possessed  by  us  all.''     (Hegel.) 

The  new  German  philosophy  has 
anointed  the  present  immorality  of  States 
and  thereby  fixed  it  as  the  morality  for 
individuals.  But  the  German  people  have 
presumably  been  acquiring  throughout 
the  ages  the  same  instincts  toward  al- 
truism as  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 
The  new  German  philosophy  will  not,  in 
the  long  run,  succeed  in  imposing  its  log- 
ical ideal  of  the  wild  man  in  the  forest, 
though  never  so  gorgeously  decked  out, 
on  the  Germans,  any  more  than  the  phi- 
losophy which  rules  elsewhere  will  make 
us  others  replicas  of  Christ. 

Man  never  attains  to  his  philosophical 
ideal;  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should 
see  clearly  its  apotheosis  before  he  tries 
too  hard  to  reach  it. 


IX 


Our  enemy  now  proclaims  that  his  ob- 
jective is  the  crushing  of  Britain's  world- 
power  in  the  interests  of  mankind. 

Britain  certainly  has  a  greater  Empire 
than  Germany,  a  greater  trade,  and  com- 
miand  of  the  sea  into  the  bargain — for,  in 
their  "consistent  egoism,"  these  islanders 
object  to  being  starved. 

Are  we  justified  in  retaining  if  we  can 
what,  in  a  by  no  means  unstained  past, 
we  have  acquired,  or  should  we  hand  over 
our  position,  well  and  ill  gotten,  to  this 
new  claimant  with  his  new  culture,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world? 

Man  has  a  somewhat  incurable  habit 
of  beHe\dng  in  himself,  and  we  Britons 
hold  the  faith  that  our  character,  ideals, 
and  experience  fit  us  to  control  our  own 
lives  and  property  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind;  but  we  have  not  yet  said 
to  Germany,  and  I  trust  we  never  may: 
''We  so  entirely  differ  from  your  main 
principles  of  procedure,  from  your  auto- 
cratic State  Socialism,  and  your  iron  Mil- 
itarism, that  even  though  you  should 
strictly  refrain  from  menacing  and  at- 
tacking other  nations,  we  should  still  feel 
it  necessary  for  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind to  take  all  the  lives  and  property 


we  can  from  you,  and  control  them  on 
our  principles."  The  fortunate  possess- 
ors of  the  greater  Empire  and  the  greater 
trade  are  not  perhaps  the  most  convinc- 
ing advocates  of  the  principle:  "Live 
and  let  live."  For  all  that,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  admit  the  right  of  any  na- 
tion to  an  aggressive  policy  toward  us; 
and  we — "C>5  animaiix  sont  mechanh ; 
quand  on  les  attaque  Us  se  defendent.'^  We 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  Germany,  after 
being  petrified  with  surprise  at  our  inter- 
vention, now  accuses  us  of  having  planned 
the  war  and  deliberately  attacked  her. 
W^e  all  see  just  now  rather  as  in  a  glass 
darkly.  And  yet,  with  an  immense  Em- 
pire, an  immense  trade,  and  nothing  what- 
ever to  gain  anywhere,  with  a  crop  of 
serious  social  and  political  troubles  on 
hand,  "a  contemptible  little  army,"  a 
tradition  of  abstention  from  European 
quarrels,  a  Free  Trade  policy,  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  a  Foreign 
Minister  remarkable  up  to  then  for  his 
services  to  Peace,  and  a  "degenerate, 
wealth-rotted,  huckstering"  population, 
it  still  seems  to  us  as  improbable  as  it 
once  seemed  to  Germany,  that  we  hatched 
and  set  on  foot  such  a  wildcat  enterprise. 

X 

"A  WAR  of  exhaustion."  How  often 
we  use  those  words !  They  are  current 
in  all  the  belligerent  countries,  and  in  all 
they  are  unreally  used,  as  yet.  But  they 
are,  I  fear,  literally  true.  It  is  a  war 
which  will  not  end  till  one  group  or  the 
other  have  no  longer  the  men  to  hold 
their  lines.  The  sway  of  the  fighting  is 
of  no  great  moment;  it  does  not  much 
matter  where  precisely  the  killing,  maim- 
ing, and  capturing  go  on,  so  long  as  they 
do  go  on,  with  mathematical  equality.  A 
year  or  so  hence  when  the  total  disable- 
ment is  nearer  twenty  than  ten  millions, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  will  be  a  little 
clearer,  and  they  will  probably  only  then 
be  used  by  the  side  whose  united  popula- 
tion is  still  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
other  side.  Two  years  hence  they  will 
be  seen  to  have  meant  exactly  what  they 
said.  All  the  swinging  from  optimism  to 
pessimism  and  back  again,  the  cock-a- 
hoop  of  the  Press  one  day,  the  dirge  of 
the  Press  the  next;  the  alarms  and  excur- 
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sions  about  the  faikire  of  this  or  that — 
they  are  all  storms  in  tea-cups.  The 
wills  of  the  nations  fighting  are  equally 
engaged,  they  will  not  break;  the  ener- 
gies will  not  break;  the  food  will  not  fail; 
the  money  will  be  found  somehow;  but 
the  human  flesh  will  give  out,  in  time — 
that  is  all;  on  which  side  it  will  give  out 
first  may  be  left  to  any  child  who  can 
count  up  to  two.  No  glory  about  this 
business — just  ding-dong  shambles ! 

If  one  believed,  with  a  certain  English- 
man, that  there  was  no  real  struggle  of 
ideals  involved,  these  w^ords  "a  war  of 
exhaustion,"  meaning  what  they  really 
do,  would  be  too  intolerable  even  to 
think  of.  He  who  denies  this  to  be  a 
struggle  of  ideals  may  have  a  brilliant  in- 
tellect, but  he  can  have  no  flair,  no  feelers, 
none  of  that  instinctive  perception  of  the 
essence  and  atmosphere  of  things,  which 
is  a  so  much  surer  guide  than  reason.  He 
has  perceived  doubtless  that  autocra- 
cists  and  force-worshippers  in  England, 
in  Russia,  in  Italy  (there  are  but  few  in 
France)  are  fighting  against  the  Central 
Empires  as  furiously  as  if  they  were  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  liberty;  and  that 
the  democrats  and  humanists  in  Central 
Europe  are  fighting  for  their  countries 
as  devotedly  as  their  force-worshipping 
rulers,  and  he  has  thought:  ''This  is  a 
mere  blind  game  of  'Kill  your  neighbor,' 
with  nothing  real  at  stake  save  the  ag- 
grandizement of  one  group  of  countries 
or  the  other."  I  repeat,  he  has  failed  to 
scent  out  the  heart  of  the  matter.  There 
are  racial  temperaments  to  which  certain 
ideals  are  fatal.  The  Teuton  of  all  men 
requires  the  Christian  ethic  to  correct  and 
modify  something  science- ridden,  over- 
bearing, and  unhumorous  in  his  soul. 
The  Teuton,  before  the  new  philosophy 
of  self-expansion  laid  hold  on  him,  was 
salutary,  from  his  many  great  qualities, 
in  a  world  of  other  men.  But  his  was  the 
last  nature  that  could  afford  to  succumb 
wholesale  to  the  Gospel  of  Force.  If  he 
could  only  see  himself  he  would  realize 
that  the  very  thoroughness  of  his  nature 
made  it  ruinous  for  him  to  tamper  with 
this  particular  ideal,  which  he  was  bound 
to  run  to  death,  to  the  danger  and  alarm 
of  all  other  races.  No  observer,  who  has 
the  feelers  of  an  artist,  can  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  spiritual  change  in  Germany.     I 


remember  one  tiny  instance  out  of  many 
— a  mere  straw  showing  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  winter  before  the  war 
there  were  in  a  certain  hotel  in  Egypt 
four  Teutons.  A  quiet  dignified  old  man, 
his  little  quiet  dignified  wife,  and  their  two 
big  sons.  The  dift'erence  between  the  two 
generations  was  little  short  of  terrible. 
In  the  older,  such  an  essential  air  of  un- 
assuming goodness,  in  the  younger  a  de- 
meanor so  intolerant,  so  gross  and  domi- 
neering; those  two  sons  were  respectful 
and  good  to  their  father  and  mother;  but 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world — to  natives, 
English,  Americans,  and  other  small  fry — 
they  displayed  an  astounding  truculence 
of  manner. 

The  Berlin  Concordia,  I  see,  has  just 
issued  maxims  of  conduct  to  the  German 
people,  in  a  little  book  called  ''Let  Ger- 
many learn."  I  cull  two  of  them:  "The 
soft  corner  in  your  heart  for  the  foreigner 
will  never  give  you  his  aft'ection,  but  only 
his  contempt  I"  and:  "Everything  de- 
pends on  your  own  strength." 

Democracy  and  Autocracy;  the  Will 
to  Love  and  the  Will  to  Power  are  at 
grips  within  every  nation;  but  when  the 
balance  swings  over  definitely  in  favor  of 
autocracy  and  force  in  a  nation  with  such 
organized  might,  and  such  a  temperament 
as  this  of  the  Teuton,  then  in  the  other 
nations  discord  is  stilled,  and  they  move 
out  in  armor  against  the  Will  to  Power, 
lest  they  too  be  enslaved  in  a  world  as 
clamped  down  and  formalized  as  ever  was 
old  Egypt. 


XI 


It  seems  certain  that  the  practise  of 
doping  soldiers  with  ether,  rum,  or  other 
spirit  before  an  attack,  has  been  largely 
resorted  to  by  certain  nations  in  this  war. 
Nothing  that  is  happening  so  illuminates 
the  nature  of  modern  warfare ;  illustrates 
more  utterly  the  absorption  of  human 
bodies  and  souls  into  the  Machines  that 
are  crashing  into  each  other.  Men  have 
become  lumps  of  coal  to  be  converted  in- 
to driving  power.  And  in  supreme  mo- 
ments, lest  the  bewildered  spirit,  brought 
up  to  peace,  should  move  hand  or  foot  in 
protest  or  recoil,  that  spirit  is  first  stolen 
away.  The  usage  is  not  prompted  by  mo- 
tives of  mercy,  yet  has  in  it  a  kind  of  aw- 
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f ul  humanity.  Granted  the  premises,  who 
dare  grudge  this  anodyne  to  the  doomed  ? 
Verily  on  every  man  who  in  time  of 
peace  speaks  or  writes  one  word  to  foster 
bad  spirit  between  nations,  a  curse  should 
rest;  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  malevo- 
lence which  at  last  sets  these  great  En- 
gines, fed  by  lumps  of  human  coal,  to 
crash  along,  and  pile  up  against  each 
other,  in  splintered  wreckage.  Only  too 
well  he  plays  the  game  of  those  grim 
schemers  to  whose  account  lie  the  de- 
humanization  and  despair  of  millions  of 
their  brother  men. 

XII 

A  WONDERFUL  night  to-night,  so  that 
the  spirit  goes  forth  a  little,  enters  the 
harmony  of  things,  drinks  the  magic  of 
the  world.  How  beauty  moves  the  heart ! 
And  war  cannot  destroy  it,  cannot  take 
from  us  the  feeling  that — living  or  dead — 
we  belong  to  such  perfection.  It  cannot 
take  the  voice  from  the  streams,  remove 
the  flight  of  small  wings  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  gleam  of  moonlight,  the  whisper 
of  night  about  us,  nor  that  bright  star. 
It  cannot  take  from  within  us  the  soul 
that  vibrates  to  loveliness,  to  the  great- 
hearted rhythm  round  us. 

'If  in  this  war  the  figures  of  cruelty  and 
death  have  surpassed  themselves  in  dark- 
ness, the  figure  of  Humanity  has  never 
been  so  radiant  and  so  lovely.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  know  enough  what  man  was 
really  like  in  past  ages,  to  compare  him 
with  man  to-day.  But  it  does  seem  as  if 
he  had  grown  in  power  for  evil,  and  even 
more  in  power  for  good.  Or  perhaps  it  is 
only  that,  being  more  sensitive  and  highly 
strung,  the  tale  is  altogether  more  poignant. 


From  the  letters  of  a  young  French 
painter,  who,  after  months  in  the  trenches, 
disappeared  in  an  engagement  on  the 
7th  of  April,  I  quote  these  sayings: 

"You  know  what  I  call  religion — that 
which  binds  together  in  man  all  his 
thoughts  of  the  universal  and  of  the  eter- 
nal, those  two  forms  of  God!"  "Dear 
Mother,  that  I  love,  don't  let's  lose  hope; 
the  trials  of  hope  are  many,  but  all  beauty 
lives  forever."  "The  dead  won't  hurt 
the  Spring  !"  "Did  you  see  yesterday's 
sun?  How  noble  the  country  is,  and 
how  good.  Nature  !  She  seems  to  say  to 
him  w^ho  listens  that  nothing  mil  be 
lost."  "We  know  not  whether  all  this 
violence  and  disorder  may  not  be  leading 
us  toward  a  crowning  good."  "Out  of 
this  torment  we  shall  be  left  with  one 
great  aspiration  toward  pity,  fraternity, 
and  goodness."  "Never  has  life  brought 
me  such  abundance  of  noble  feelings; 
never,  perhaps,  have  I  had  such  fresh- 
ness of  sensibility  for  their  recording; 
such  a  sensation  of  safety  in  my  spirit." 
"We  spend  the  days  like  children.  .  .  . 
And  the  good  from  this  war  will  be  the 
making  young  again  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  been  through  it." 

And  his  last  written  words:  "Dear  be- 
loved Mother,  I  send  you  all  my  love. 
Whatever  happens,  life  will  have  been 
beautiful." 

Not  to  many  is  given  so  clear  a  soul  as 
this,  so  fine  a  spirit.  Peace  and  loveli- 
ness be  with  him,  and  with  all  who  die 
like  him  before  their  time,  following  the 
light  within  them.  And  with  all  who 
live  on  in  this  world  of  beauty,  where  the 
Dead  harm  not  the  Spring,  may  there 
be — in  his  words — the  longing  for  pity, 
fraternity,  and  goodness ! 
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Drawji  by  W.  J.  Aylivard. 

"Ahoy,  Olaf  Horsa!     You  have  ten  minutes  to  take  to  your  boats." — Page  32. 
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HE  had  slipped  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  that 
morning — two  hundred  feet 
of  sinister  dull  metal — past 
a  forest  of  shipping,  schoon- 
ers, barks,  barkentines, 
tramp  steamers,  passenger  liners:  past 
the  lugubrious,  futile  line  of  men-of-war, 
caught  in  the  harbor,  like  rats  in  a  corner, 
and  had  punched  her  way  into  the  snap- 
ping swell  of  the  North  Sea.  Three  hours 
out,  fifty  miles,  the  bridge  had  caught 
sight  of  the  grim,  waiting  hne  of  British 
battleships,  squat,  ugly,  efficient,  with 
thin  tendrils  of  smoke  floating  dreamily 
from  their  stacks,  like  tobacco  fumes  from 
the  pipe  of  an  idler.  She  had  dived  in- 
stantaneously to  sixty  feet,  and  slipped 
cautiously  past,  hugging  the  shore.  The 
officers  of  the  bridge  had  mopped  wet  fore- 
heads and  laughed  short,  uneasy  laughs  of 
relief  when  she  rose  in  safety  twenty  miles 
farther  out.  In  that  two  hours  and  a 
half's  submersion  they  had  trusted  blindly 
to  Fate  against  sudden  death.  For  even 
at  sixty  feet  beneath  the  battle  line  there 
were  dangers — mines  cunningly  balanced 
and  vast,  powerful  steel  nets — ^incredible, 
horrible  things. 

She  was  out  of  danger  and  a  clear  sea 
before  her,  Schroeder  said  to  himself  as 
he  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  collapsible 
bridge,  six  feet  two  of  clean  bone  and 
sinew.  The  lean  Bavarian  quartermas- 
ter at  the  wheel  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  eloquent  \\ith  admiration,  taking  in 
his  square,  fighter's  head:  the  closely 
cropped  blond  hair  showing  beneath  the 
commander's  cap;  the  heavy,  clef  ted 
chin;  the  firm,  thin  mouth;  the  high 
cheek  -  bones  ;  half  -  closed  grayish  -  blue 
eyes;  the  bull's  neck.  The  quartermaster 
looked  at  his  hands  as  they  held  on  to  the 
rail,  two  great  square,  brown  things.  He 
shivered  a  little  as  he  thought  of  those  at 
his  throat. 

The  commander  drew  himself  up  slow- 
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ly,  with  the  deliberate  movement  of  a  big 
animal,  and  began  pacing  the  deck.  He 
took  in  the  fifteen  feet  of  it  in  five  easy 
strides.  The  submarine  was  cutting  into 
her  course  like  a  racing-yacht.  A  long, 
thin  angle  of  white  foam  broke  over  her 
bow,  slapping  her  steel  sides  with  a  flat, 
metallic  sound  that  suggested  wood 
striking  iron.  Spray  boiled  over  the  free- 
board and  curled  sinuously  about  the 
bridge.  The  staccato  cough  of  the  gaso- 
lene exhaust  cut  into  the  air  with  a  mo- 
notonous rasp. 

Schroeder  stopped  in  stride  and  glanced 
at  the  compass. 

''Northwest  by  north,"  he  read. 

''Northwest  by  north  it  is,  sir,"  the 
quartermaster  chimed  in. 

Schroeder's  eye  brightened  as  he  looked 
about.  All  around  him,  like  a  vast  gray 
plain,  the  North  Sea  stretched.  The  sub- 
marine's dull  brown  against  the  blue  of 
the  nearer  water  suggested  a  lone  porpoise 
driving  onward.  There  was  an  air  of  ef- 
ficiency about  everything  that  appealed 
to  Schroeder.  The  sharp,  metallic  lines  of 
the  two  periscopes,  standing  up  like  bare 
trees  on  a  desolate  moorland;  the  giant 
rivets  on  the  deck;  the  lines  of  the  wire- 
less rigging;  the  bridge  that  could  be 
taken  apart  and  brought  below  in  a 
minute  and  a  half — compass,  chronom- 
eter, and  wheel;  the  delicate,  flowing  line 
of  the  great  sea-harrier;  the  bulge  of 
the  hidden  nine-pounder  aft ;  the  sinewy 
quartermaster,  bent  over  the  horizontal 
wheel  like  a  chauffeur  over  the  steering- 
gear  of  an  automobile — all  gave  him  a 
sense  of  power,  of  confidence  in  man's 
strength  and  ability,  that  sent  his  pulse 
beating  and  his  eye  gleaming  with  pride. 
To  put  to  sea  in  a  mere  husk  of  steel,  to 
appear  and  disappear  at  will,  to  deal 
death  by  mere  pressure  of  a  button,  and 
all  this  the  result  of  the  gray  matter  that 
is  in  every  man's  skull — that  was  life,  he 
said,  that  was  triumph ! 
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He  raised  his  sea-glasses  and  swept  the 
gray  line  of  horizon  deliberately,  search- 
ingly.  It  seemed  all  one  vast  expanse  of 
nothingness.  Very  dimly  on  the  west  he 
thought  he  could  distinguish  a  speck  of 
brown  sail— -some  adventurous  fisherman 
trawling  for  mackerel.  But  as  yet  nothing 
for  him.  He  had  been  detailed  to  watch 
the  Norwegian  lane  for  contraband.  Sup- 
plies were  coming  into  Havre  with  regular- 
ity that  came  neither  down  the  Baltic  nor 
across  from  America.  The  grim,  iron- 
fisted  policy  that  made  the  English  Chan- 
nel a  nightmare  of  horror  was  having 
its  effect.  Atlantic  travel  had  all  but 
stopped,  but  there  was  still  a  formidable 
leak.  May  had  come  and  the  ice  had 
broken  in  Archangel  harbor.  A  shrewd 
intelligence  officer  suggested  that  Rus- 
sian vessels  were  skirting  the  Scandina- 
vian coast  and  creeping  southward,  laden 
to  the  scuppers  with  supplies.  It  was 
Schroeder's  task  to  reconnoitre  and  if 
possible  to  deal  a  stiff  lesson.  There  were 
rumors  too  of  Danish,  and  Swedish,  and 
Norwegian  skippers  who  didn't  mind 
running  the  blockade  for  the  adventure 
and  the  money  in  it.  He  had  been  given 
his  own  discretion  how  to  act  in  cases  not 
covered  by  his  instructions.  He  knew 
how,  he  nodded  to  himself  grimly,  and 
his  mouth  twisted — he  knew. 

Somewhere  below  six  muffled  tinkles 
rang  out.  It  was  seven  o'clock.  There 
was  the  trickle  of  a  musical-comedy  bar 
being  whistled,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  a 
lithe,  wiry  Saxon,  with  black  hair  and 
flashing  black  eyes,  appeared  through  the 
manhole.    He  made  his  way  forward. 

''Is  that  you,  Halbrandt?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Has  the  wireless  got  anything?" 

"Not  a  thing,  sir." 

The  commander  handed  over  the 
glasses. 

"I  think  I'll  let  you  take  watch  now," 
he  said,  in  his  snappy,  clean-cut  tones. 
"Keep  her  off  a  couple  of  points,  and 
don't  take  your  eye  off  the  sky-line  for  a 
moment.  I'm  going  to  turn  in.  The 
moment  anything  appears  let  me  know." 

"All  right,  sir." 

Schroeder  took  a  last  look  before  he 
left  the  bridge.  The  bow  still  cut  its 
flurry  of  foam.  A  wind  had  sprung  up, 
and  was  whining  through  the  wireless  rig- 


ging. The  vast  desert  of  gray  flowed  off 
on  all  sides.  There  was  a  pale,  hazy  red 
smudge  in  the  west — the  setting  sun. 

Dawn  broke — a  faint  flurry  of  pink 
and  mauve.  The  sun  flashed  up  in  a 
great  disk  of  polished  brass.  The  plain  of 
the  sea  extended  green  to  the  right  and 
left,  quivering,  nervous,  with  caps  of 
white  foam  like  patches  of  snow  on  grass. 
A  keen  salt  wind  blew  southward.  Over- 
head a  gull  hovered  like  an  aeroplane.  A 
bunch  of  brown  sea-weed  floated  past. 
The  submarine  cut  into  the  waves  like 
a  knife,  the  sunlight  making  flashes  of 
rainbow  through  the  foam  of  the  bow. 

The  navigating  lieutenant  turned  to 
Schroeder. 

"She's  doing  good  time,"  he  said. 

"She'll  be  doing  something  else  besides 
good  time,"  the  commander  grinned,  "if 
there's  any  luck  at  all.  Submarines  are- 
n't built  for  racing;  fighting's  their  best 
suit." 

Hours  passed,  marked  by  the  tinkle 
of  the  bells  below.  The  watch  changed. 
The  sun  mounted  upward  and  beat  down 
perpendicularly.  The  rolling  swell  of  the 
Doggerbank  caught  and  lifted  them  slow- 
ly and  measuredly  like  the  rocking  of  a 
cradle.  The  commander  still  kept  to  the 
bridge,  scanning  the  horizon  through  his 
bulging  sea-glasses.  He  handed  them  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"Take  a  look  to  starboard.  See  any- 
he  asked. 

The  officer  of  the  watch,  a  thin,  fair- 
haired  boy,  handed  them  back. 

"It  looks  like  smoke,"  he  answered. 

A  faint  brownish  wisp,  like  the  fleece  of 
a  cloud,  hung  off  the  sky-line.  The  sub- 
marine flashed  ahead,  the  hollow  cough 
of  the  exhaust  rattling  out  its  staccato 
routine.  The  wisp  on  the  horizon  grew 
more  distinct.  It  resolved  itself  into  two 
thin  trickles  of  brown.  Schroeder  swung 
about  on  his  heel. 

"East-northeast,"  he  snapped  to  the 
quartermaster  at  the  wheel;  "keep  her 
oft*.  Port  a  bit.  A  bit  more.  Steady ! 
Steady!" 

The  bow  of  the  submarine  swung 
around  in  a  segment  of  foam.  Schroeder 
shut  his  glasses  with  a  click. 

"Clear  the  decks,"  he  rasped. 

The   officer   of   the   watch   raised   his 
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whistle  to  his  Ups.  It  cut  into  the  air  in 
three  shrill  blasts.  Blue-bloused  forms 
swung  up  the  manhole  steps,  swung  on- 
to the  iron  deck,  and  scurried  forward. 
Quartermasters  issued  short,  crisp  orders. 
There  was  the  whine  of  ropes  through 
pulleys.  Locks  clicked.  Compass,  chro- 
nometer, and  muffled  search-light  disap- 
peared like  a  conjurer's  trick.  Somewhere 
a  bell  rang  out  a  brazen  signal. 

*'A11  below,"  Schroeder  ordered. 

The  shield  of  the  manhole  shut  to  with 
a  hollow  clang.  Below  was  a  narrow  pas- 
sage of  steel,  lighted  at  intervals  mth 
electric  bulbs.  Great  veins  of  wiring 
passed  along  the  walls — huge,  ungainly 
things.  Schroeder  bent  his  six  feet  two 
as  he  picked  his  way  along  the  metal  pas- 
sage toward  the  conning-tower.  At  inter- 
vals doors  opened  in  the  alley,  like  the 
staterooms  of  a  liner.  On  each  side  little 
cubby-holes  of  alcoves  showed,  marvels 
of  compactness  and  inch-saving;  the  quar- 
ters of  the  officers  and  crew,  long,  inade- 
quate things,  with  bunks  lining  them  like 
rows  of  shelves;  pantries;  the  galley, 
with  its  cunning  electric  devices  for  cook- 
ing; the  arsenal,  with  the  flashing  colon- 
nades of  rifles  caught  to  the  wall;  store- 
rooms; lockers.  He  turned  and  made  one 
last  round  before  submersion.  He  passed 
through  the  engine-room,  where  the  me- 
chanics pottered  around  the  giant  oil- 
engines; through  the  storage-batteries, 
where  lean  electricians  in  brown  jumpers 
passed  from  jar  to  jar  with  the  eyes  of 
hawks.  He  walked  forward  to  the  tor- 
pedo-chamber in  the  bow,  with  its  arc 
light  throwing  dim  blue-and-black  shad- 
ows among  the  flashing  steel  capsules  that 
held  the  deadly  projectiles.  The  torpedo 
lieutenant  stepped  forward  to  meet  him. 

"All  shipshape  here,  sir,"  the  lieuten- 
ant reported. 

"All  seven  in  order?"  Schroeder  asked. 

"Every  one  ready.  Gyroscopes  fitted 
and  air  connections  made." 

The  commander  picked  his  way  out 
through  the  lines  of  steel  tubing  that  led 
to  the  compressed-air  chambers.  He 
stepped  through  the  torpedo-storeroom, 
where  a  gunner  was  making  a  tally  of  ma- 
terial; through  the  operating-room,  with 
its  walls  covered  by  a  bewildering  series 
of  wiring,  of  coils,  transformers,  gauges, 
wheels,  levers,  and  clutches,  the  whole 


making  a  grotesque  mechanical  puzzle 
that  seemed  past  human  brains  to  solve. 
The  engineer  lieutenant  passed  from  one 
gauge  to  another.  His  mate  pored  over  a 
blue-print.  Schroeder  swung  out  into  the 
alley  again,  and  clambered  up  the  ladder 
to  the  conning-tower.  He  turned  to  the 
helmsman  sitting  with  his  eye  to  the 
periscope. 

"Mark  for  the  smoke  to  starboard,"  he 
directed.    "  Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"Ready,  sir." 

Schroeder  reached  for  the  lever  of  the 
signal-box.  It  came  back  with  a  click  to 
half-speed  ahead.  There  was  the  high, 
whining  whir  of  a  motor  being  started. 
The  iron  frame  of  the  submarine  began  to 
vibrate  ^\'ith  a  nervous  pulsing  movement. 
There  was  the  tang  of  oil  in  the  air.  The 
commander  picked  the  telephone  receiver 
from  the  wall. 

"Open  tanks  2  and  5,  port  and  star- 
board," he  ordered. 

There  was  a  slight  wallow  from  right  to 
left  and  back  again.  The  whir  of  the 
motors  became  a  throaty  rumble. 

"Drop  the  di\dng-planes.  Seven  de- 
grees," he  directed  the  helmsman. 

Water  rose  above  the  Hne  of  square 
port-holes  in  a  muddy,  yellow  haze. 
Prisms  and  rainbows  of  refracted  sun- 
light glowed  through  them  for  a  moment 
in  coarse,  broad  colors.  The  helmsman 
notched  his  plane-lever  with  a  click,  and 
a  blank  wall  of  blue  showed  before  the 
windows,  that  shaded  oft'  gradually  into  a 
misty  bog  of  green. 

Schroeder  glanced  about  the  flattened 
cylinder  of  the  conning-tower,  at  the  auto- 
mobile wheel  of  the  helmsman,  at  the 
heavy  plane-lever;  at  the  shining  brass  of 
the  compass,  chronometer,  spirit-level, 
and  depth  gauge;  at  the  black  enamel  of 
the  telephone.  From  above,  the  steel 
tubes  of  the  periscopes  jutted  downward 
like  rods.  He  watched  the  needle  of  the 
gauge  creep  around  to  fifty  feet. 

"Even  keel,"  he  ordered.  He  jerked 
the  lever  of  the  signal-box.  "Fufl  speed 
ahead." 

The  bow  of  the  submarine  rose  slowly 
and  steadied.  The  hum  of  the  motors  be- 
came a  high,  jarring  roar.  The  platform 
of  the  conning-tower  vibrated  like  the 
skin  of  a  drum.  Little  nervous  shivers 
passed  from  the  floor  into  the  bodies  of 
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the  commander  and  the  helmsman  and 
set  their  fingers  aquiver.  Oil  floated 
through  the  air  in  infinitesimal  particles, 
like  the  odor  of  machine-works.  The 
minute-hand  of  the  chronometer  moved 
twenty  times,  moved  thirty,  forty,  fifty. 
The  commander  turned  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

"Planes  up,"  he  ordered.  "Easy  on. 
Three  degrees.    Steady  on." 

The  floor  tilted  upward.  The  blue  of 
the  water  outside  the  port-holes  changed 
gradually  to  a  dark  green,  became  lighter, 
had  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  it. 

"Even  keel,''  Schroeder  said. 

He  bent  forward  and  put  his  eye  to  the 
lens  oi  the  periscope.  A  great  expanse 
of  blue  water  met  his  eye.  He  turned  the 
gun-metal  crank  easily.  The  periscope 
revolved.  Slowly,  like  an  apparition 
mo\dng  across  a  biograph  screen,  the  bow, 
the  midships,  the  stern  of  a  liner  crept 
into  \dew.  Two  thousand  yards  away 
the  two  black  smoke-stacks,  the  masts, 
rigging,  decks,  bridge,  and  boats  hove  up 
vaguely  as  through  a  mist.  Along  her 
sides  he  could  distinguish  a  name  painted 
in  giant  letters. 

"Starboard,"  he  directed  the  quar- 
termaster. "More.  More.  Hold  her 
there." 

The  liner  drew  closer  as  the  submarine 
forced  her  way  toward  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  steamer  were  being  drawn  forward  by 
invisible  ropes.  On  the  bridge  Schroeder 
could  see  the  figures  of  the  officers  like 
tiny  wooden  people  on  a  child's  toy. 
Little  by  little  the  great  white  letters 
took  form. 

"The  Olaf  Horsa,  of  Christiania," 
Schroeder  read.  He  reached  for  the  sig- 
nalling lever  and  rang  for  half  speed. 
"Bring  her  up  awash,"  he  commanded. 

The  prisms  of  light  showed  through  the 
port-holes  as  the  conning-tower  rose  above 
water.  The  motors  slowed  in  their  whin- 
ing note.  The  commander  picked  up  the 
telephone  again. 

"Notify  wireless,"  he  ordered,  "that 
there's  a  steamer  to  starboard.  Let  him 
signal  her  to  lay  to,  and  to  seal  her  Mar- 
coni key.  Empty  ballast  tanks.  Pipe 
gun  crew  on  deck.  Stand  by  in  torpedo- 
room.    Go  slow.    Go  dead  slow\    Stop." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  conning-tower, 
and  into  the  steel  alleyway.      Bluejack- 


ets dodged  past  on  their  way  above 
or  to  the  torpedo-room.  Somewhere  a 
whistle  piped  shrilly.  He  picked  his  steps 
up  the  manhole  ladder,  unhooking  the 
megaphone  from  its  catch  as  he  went. 

Three  hundred  yards  away  the  big 
steamer  rolled  to  the  waves  like  a  pendu- 
lum. Her  bulk  stood  out  like  a  great 
house  in  a  flat  country.  Schroeder  could 
see  the  group  of  gesticulating  ofiicers 
crowd  together  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge. 
Along  the  shelter  and  saloon  decks  fig- 
ures leaned  over  the  railing  and  gaped 
at  the  submarine  with  distended,  fright- 
ened eyes — stewards,  passengers,  seamen. 
Groups  collected  about  the  boat-deck 
and  huddled  together  as  if  in  fear.  Other 
figures  went  through  weird  motions,  like 
a  calisthenic  drill.  The\'  were  t}dng  on 
life-belts.  Schroeder  raised  the  mega- 
phone to  his  lips. 

"What  ship  is  this?"  he  shouted. 

Faintly  and  thinly  the  reply  trickled  in 
to  him,  like  the  spent  echo  of  a  drum. 

"The  Olaf  Horsa,  Christiania;  Jans- 
sen,  master." 

"Where  are  you  bound?" 

"Bound  for  Southampton." 

"What  have  you  on  board?" 

' '  Passengers  —  for  trans  -  shipment  to 
Liverpool." 

"What  is  your  cargo?" 

There  was  a  hrief  consultation  on  the 
bridge.  Schroeder  could  see  the  officers 
argue  together  heatedly.  The  reply  came 
in  a  faint  monosvllable. 

"Grain." 

Schroeder  turned  around.  Amidships 
the  disappearing  gun  had  been  raised 
from  its  miniature  pit.  The  sun  blazed  on 
its  steel  surface  as  on  a  mirror. 

"Give  me  the  telephone,"  he  asked. 

A  bluejacket  handed  him  the  instru- 
ment with  its  length  of  trailing  gray  wire. 

"Go  slow,"  he  ordered.  "Stand  by  in 
torpedo-room."  He  turned  to  the  helms- 
man at  the  newly  fitted  jury-wheel. 

"Bring  her  about,"  he  snapped.  The 
bow  of  the  submarine  came  around  until 
it  pointed  directly  at  the  liner.  "  Steady. 
Dead  slow.  Stop."  He  raised  the  mega- 
phone. His  voice  rasped  like  the  buzz  of 
a  saw. 

"Ahoy,  Olaf  Horsa!  You  have  ten 
minutes  to  take  to  your  boats." 

The  groups  on  the  boat-deck  gathered 
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closer.  Schroeder  could  see  the  officers 
stand  like  men  transformed  to  stone.  A 
figure  detached  itself  from  the  group. 
Schroeder  raised  his  glasses.  The  figure 
walked  to  the  rail,  shrugged  its  shoulders, 
leaned  over,  and  spat  in  the  direction  of 
the  submarine.  It  walked  back,  its  arms 
folded.  Schroeder 's  voice  took  on  a  note 
of  rage. 

''Do  you  hear?  Ten  minutes,''  he 
megaphoned. 

An  officer  swung  down  the  companion- 
way  of  the  bridge,  and  hurried  aft.  There 
was  the  ragged  pipe  of  a  bo's'n's  whis- 
tle. Men  ran  to  and  fro  along  the  decks. 
Figures  gesticulated.  A  knot  of  people 
swayed  and  fought  together  on  the  shel- 
ter-deck. Some  one  jumped  overboard, 
fell  in  a  curve,  and  struck  the  water  with 
a  faint  white  splash.  The  wind  brought 
tendrils  of  conversation,  guttural,  angry, 
appealing. 

"One  minute  gone,''  Schroeder  marked. 

The  boat-deck  of  the  vessel  swarmed 
with  people  like  a  hive  with  bees.  They 
crowded  about  the  smoke-stacks,  and 
fought  their  way  to  the  white  bulk  of  the 
boats.  They  swayed  and  turned  and 
seethed.  The  men  at  the  crooks  of  the 
davits  worked  like  maniacs. 

"Four  minutes  gone,"  the  commander 
said. 

The  aft  starboard  boat  came  downward 
slowly,  the  oarsmen  pushing  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel  to  keep  from  striking. 
Schroeder  could  see  the  colors  of  women's 
clothes  in  the  bow.  It  struck  the  water 
with  a  faint  splash.  The  forward  boat 
dropped  with  a  run  and  stuck  half-way 
toward  the  surface.  It  swayed  to  and 
fro.  There  was  a  faint  scream  as  three 
figures  stood  up,  tottered,  lurched,  and 
fell  overboard. 

A  hail  from  the  ship  came  indistinctly 
across. 

"The  forward  port  boat  is  stuck.  The 
other  won't  hold  all.    Give  us  some  time." 

"You  have  got  five  minutes  left," 
Schroeder  bellowed. 

The  boat  in  the  water  began  pulling 
frenziedly  away  from  the  ship.  Men  and 
women  sprang  from  the  one  in  mid-air, 
like  little  black  objects  being  thrown  into 
the  water.  Figures  jumped  from  the 
decks  and  hurtled  through  the  air  like 
sacks.     In  the  distance  a  woman  began 


screaming,  a  high,  piercing  wail  like  the 
wind  through  rigging.  Again  the  voice 
came  from  the  bridge,  hysterical,  bab- 
bling, indistinct. 

"Can't  you  see,  damn  you  .  .  .  impos- 
sible ...  a  little  sense  .  .  .  mercy,  then. 
These  people  .  .  .  seven  hundred  miles 
from  land.     How,  in  God's  name  ..." 

Schroeder's  heavy  shoulders  lifted.  He 
turned  aside  and  watched  the  second-hand 
of  the  chronometer  pivot  jerkily  around 
the  dial.  The  first  lieutenant  touched 
him  on  the  arm. 

"Look  at  the  bridge,"  he  said. 

Schroeder  raised  his  glasses.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  liner  seemed  to  be  fighting  to- 
gether. He  looked  again  with  fresh  in- 
terest. No,  they  were  holding  some  one 
back.  As  he  watched,  a  figure  tore  itself 
free  of  the  group  and  dashed  across  the 
boat-deck,  thrusting  forward  an  arm  as 
it  ran.  There  was  a  long  spark  of  red,  a 
little  haze  of  smoke,  a  faint  cracking  like 
the  distant  spark  of  wireless,  the  minute 
splash  of  revolver  bullets  dropping  into 
the  sea  as  they  fell  short,  like  drops  of 
rain.  Schroeder  swung  about  viciously, 
his  jaw  thrust  forward,  his  blue  eyes 
blazing.    He  looked  toward  the  gun. 

"Send  that  bridge  to  hell,"  he  roared. 

The  knot  of  bluejackets  about  the 
nine-pounder  sprang  into  action  like  me- 
chanical toys.  The  gunnery  lieutenant 
peered  at  the  vessel  through  his  binoculars. 

"Three  hundred  and  fifty  yards,''  he 
jerked.    "Angle  of  twelve.'' 

The  gunner  braced  himself  to  his  lever. 
The  group  of  bluejackets  crouched  as  if 
about  to  run.  A  booming  crash,  like  a 
single  beat  on  a  giant  drum,  rang  out.  A 
white  fog  of  smoke  floated  along  the  sub- 
marine deck.  Something  red  stabbed  into 
the  air  for  a  moment.  The  bridge  of  the 
vessel  exploded  in  a  lick  of  yellow  flame. 
Pieces  of  woodwork,  bars  of  steel,  dark 
masses  like  the  bodies  of  men,  flew  into 
the  air  as  though  before  a  hurricane.  A 
great  silence  seemed  to  come  over  the 
waters. 

"Nine  minutes  gone,"  the  commander 
muttered. 

The  first  lieutenant  made  a  megaphone 
of  his  hands. 

"Nine  minutes  gone,"  he  bellowed. 
His  voice  struck  the  air  with  a  clang  of 
brass. 
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Schroeder's  face  became  like  stone. 
The  eyelids  closed.  His  mouth  tightened. 
He  reached  for  the  telephone  at  his  feet. 
The  air  about  the  side  of  the  liner  be- 
came black  with  jumping  bodies.  The 
water  alongside  her  was  spotted  with 
dark,  bobbing  spots. 

''Just  like  rats,"  said  the  first  lieuten- 
ant. 

The  commander  raised  the  mouthpiece 
to  his  lips. 

"Fire  one  and  two,"  he  commanded. 

There  was  an  ear-splitting  scream  from 
the  compressed-air  cylinders.  The  sub- 
marine jerked  slightly  twice,  as  though  it 
had  been  struck  violently.  There  was 
the  hiss  of  escaping  air.  Schroeder  bent 
forward  and  looked  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  Two  indistinct  lines  of  foam  bubbles 
showed  vaguely  over  the  waves.  The 
swimmers  in  the  water  frantically  opened 
two  lanes. 

"Fire  three  and  four,"  the  commander 
ordered. 

As  he  spoke  a  muffled  crash  rang  out. 
A  second  came.  Geysers  of  w^ater  jutted 
up  at  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  liner. 
They  sprang  into  the  air  as  though  from 
a  gigantic  hose,  and  fell  again  in  a  hollow 
thud.  The  steamer  keeled  over  sudden- 
ly, like  a  wounded  man.  It  swung  back 
sickeningly,  listed  and  stayed  there,  its 
decks  at  an  angle  of  forty.  The  swell  of 
her  lurch  travelled  across  the  water  like 
a  tidal  wave.  The  life-boat  spun  danger- 
ously as  it  w^as  lifted. 

The  air-cartridges  screamed  again,  and 
again  a  pair  of  slender  foam  streaks  cut 
across  the  waves. 

"That'll  finish  her,"  said  the  chief 
officer. 

Some  one  on  board  the  liner  screamed 
in  terror.  Other  voices  took  it  up.  The 
sound  clove  through  the  air  in  a  high, 
agonized  crescendo.  It  suggested  to 
Schroeder  people  tearing  their  lung 
apart. 

"Just  like  pigs,"  said  the  first  officer. 

"Shut  up,"  Schroeder  growled. 
"There  she  goes." 

The  liner  seemed  to  go  up  in  the  air  in 
an  immense  pillar  of  white  vapor  and 
shattered  wood.  A  crash  like  the  dis- 
charge of  heavy  artillery  vibrated  across 
the  water.  She  careened  over,  her  stern 
high  in  the  air,  like  a  peak  of  rock  sticking 


out  of  the  waves.  Metal,  pieces  of  wood, 
water,  stayed  high  for  a  moment  and 
then  began  dropping. 

"Got  her  in  the  boilers,"  the  first  lieu- 
tenant nodded. 

The  black  stern  of  the  steamer  slipped 
into  the  waves  as  if  some  great  hand  had 
caught  the  vessel  and  was  pulling  her 
downward.  The  fan-like  propeller  showed 
for  an  instant  like  some  grotesque  sea- 
flower.  It  disappeared.  There  was  a 
swirl  of  water,  a  patter  of  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  a  seething  of  bubbles  like 
soap-suds,  a  litter  of  wood  chips,  and  then 
waves  began  forming  again.  Five  hun- 
dred yards  away  from  the  submarine  the 
first  ship's  boat  pulled  off,  filled  to  the 
rowlocks  with  huddled,  white-faced  fig- 
ures. In  the  distance  another  boat  pad- 
dled w^th  a  scant  three.  Between  them  a 
life-raft  hove  and  dropped  on  the  waves, 
with  a  half-dozen  drenched  wretches  cling- 
ing to  her.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  head 
bobbed  in  the  water. 

The  first  lieutenant  gazed  soberly  at 
the  boats  and  the  raft. 

"Phew,"  he  whistled,  "not  many 
left." 

In  the  nearest  boat  a  figure  raised  it- 
self in  the  bow  and  shook  clinched,  im- 
potent fists  at  the  submarine.  Schroeder 
looked  at  it  a  moment. 

"Rifleman  Wolff,"  he  called. 

The  sharpshooter  stood  at  attention. 

"  Get  your  piece  and  bring  down  that — 
No.    Don't  mind." 

He  looked  at  it  a  moment  longer. 

"Bah!  Shark  food!"  he  muttered. 
He  swung  about. 

"Stow  the  gun." 

The  nine-pounder  disappeared  into  its 
pit.  The  shield  closed  to  w4th  a  wxll- 
oiled  click. 

"Full  speed  ahead." 

The  cough  of  the  gas-exhaust  broke 
out.  The  deck  vibrated.  Foam  curled  at 
the  bow. 

"Nor'east  by  north,"  he  ordered. 

"Nor'east  by  north  it  is,  sir,"  the  quar- 
termaster chimed. 

The  boats  aft  became  pin-points  of 
white,  became  blurs,  vanished.  The  blue 
sea  rolled,  and  the  sun  flashed  down  on  it 
and  turned  the  crests  of  the  waves  to 
beaten  silver.  A  gull  dipped  and  spiralled 
overhead,  and  a  breeze  rambled  south- 
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ward,  salt,  fragrant,  with  a  hint  of  pine 
forest. 

So  for  forty-eight  hours  they  beat  their 
way  toward  the  eternal  magnet  of.  the 
North,  their  foamy  wake  lying  long  and 
straight  behind  Uke  a  plough-line,  their 
periscopes  standing  tall  and  gallant  like 
lances  at  a  knight's  knee.  To  starboard 
the  green  Norwegian  coast  lay  in  serrated 
ridges  and  in  queer  hidden  bays  and  ^^'ind- 
ing  inlets.  From  the  deck  of  the  sub- 
marine, five  miles  away  they  could  dis- 
tinguish brown,  slumbering  xillages  and 
antique  towns,  and  the  delicate  gray  of 
corn  ripening.  Occasionally  a  coastwise 
vessel  lumbered  along,  and  when  they 
saw  one  they  dived  discreetly.  Here  and 
there  were  the  white  patches  of  fishing- 
smacks.  But  no  sign  of  the  burly  Russian 
vessels,  nor  of  other  contraband-carrWng 
liners. 

"We  may  raise  something  out  of  Nar- 
vik," Schroeder  said.  "We'll  lie  ofT  the 
Lofodens  and  see." 

x\s  he  paced  the  steel  deck,  a  furrow 
came  into  the  commander's  face  and  the 
hint  of  a  shadow  into  his  eyes.  He  looked 
at  the  green  coast-lines  beneath  focussed 
lids,  as  a  man  looks  at  an  enemy  intent  on 
his  next  move.  He  was  a  little  worried. 
The  country  oppressed  him.  It  gave  him 
the  impression  of  a  distinct,  more  than 
human,  entity,  who  knew  what  he  had 
done  to  it,  and  was  biding  its  time.  He 
found  himself  \isualizing  it  as  an  im- 
mense viking,  armed,  clad  in  shining 
greaves  and  cuirass,  imperturbable,  im- 
placable, with  all  the  cold,  white  fury  of 
Northern  men.  He  could  imagine  it  flay- 
ing him — he  shook  himself  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  but  the  feeling  would  not  go. 

As  they  drove  onward,  the  sun  went  out 
of  the  sky,  and  clouds  came  up,  black 
clouds,  with  the  purple  blackness  of  ink. 
A  murky  yellow  spread  over  the  water. 
A  long,  rising  swell  lifted  in  even  rhyth- 
mical movements.  From  the  distant 
shore  the  noise  of  surf  reverberated  like 
muffled  drums.  Four  sea-gulls  chased 
one  another  wearily  landward.  A  north- 
easter came  up  and  whipped  spray  from 
the  tops  of  the  waves  like  steam. 

The  first  lieutenant  turned  to  his  chief 
with  a  grave  face. 

"Don't   vou   think   we'd    better   sub- 


merge, sir?"  he  suggested.  "I  don't  like 
that  nor'easter,  and  the  tide's  puUing  like 
a  rope.    You  know  where  we  are." 

"We're  off  the  Lofoden  Islands.'' 

-Well,  sir!" 

"Well,  what?" 

"There's  a  pretty  dangerous  current 
running  hereabout.  The  ^laelstrom's 
five  miles  to  leeward." 

Schroeder  laughed. 

"The  ^laelstrom  I "  he  chuckled.  " For 
God's  sake,  have  a  bit  of  sense.  Stop  lis- 
tening to  fo'castle  yarns.  The  ^lael- 
strom  !    The  Maelstrom  I " 

The  first  lieutenant  looked  him  square 
in  the  face.  There  was  something  queer 
in  his  eyes. 

"Look  at  the  sea,"  he  said.  "Look  at 
the  wave-height.  See  how  low  it  is.  It 
ought  to  be  thirty  inches  higher.  Watch  I " 

He  took  a  silver  case  from  his  pocket 
and  threw  a  cigarette  into  the  sea.  It 
floated  shoreward  as  if  pulled  by  a  string. 

"Nine  miles  an  hour,''  remarked  the 
first  officer  laconically. 

"We'd  better  head  her  out  to  sea," 
Schroeder  nodded. 

The  coughing  \4olence  of  the  exhaust 
stopped  for  a  moment,  began  spasmod- 
ically, and  stopped  again.  An  officer 
dashed  up  the  manhole  and  sprang  aft. 
He  made  his  way  through  the  swirl  of 
water  on  the  deck  and  peered  over  the 
stern.  He  straightened  himself  with  a 
jerk. 

"Stop  the  engines  !"  he  shouted. 

The  signal  flashed  down  to  the  operat- 
ing-room in  a  jingle  of  bells.  The  sub- 
marine rocked  to  the  swell  like  a  cradle. 
The  commander  hurried  aft. 

"What's  wrong?''  he  hailed. 

"Propeller's  foul,"  the  officer  at  the 
stern  snapped.  "  Bring  the  cage.  Jump 
into  a  diving  suit,  some  one." 

A  gang  of  bluejackets  ran  aft  uith  a 
scaffolding  of  steel  mesh.  A  sailor  in  the 
grotesque  bulk  of  a  diver's  costume  lum- 
bered over  the  side  and  disappeared  in  an 
eddy  of  bubbles.  The  first  lieutenant 
paced  up  and  down  the  deck,  his  hands 
clinched  until  the  knuckles  showed  white 
against  the  brown  of  the  skin.  He  touched 
the  commander  on  the  arm. 

"Better  hurry,''  he  advised.    "Look  !" 

The  waves  had  nearly  died  down. 
They  showed  only  in  faint ,  jagged  ripples, 
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like  the  patterns  of  snow  on  ploughed 
ground.  The  water  seemed  black  and 
thick,  like  oil.  A  mile  and  a  half  away 
land  bulked,  like  a  shadow.  There  was 
the  thunder  of  surf  on  rocks.  Occasion- 
ally there  was  a  booming  report,  like  the 
firing  of  nine-pounders. 

The  diver  rose  out  of  the  waves,  a  hor- 
rible dripping  monster.  They  unscrewed 
his  headpiece  hastily. 

''A  big  fisherman's  net,"  he  gasped, 
"  around  the  propeller.     All  afoul." 

Schroeder  turned  and  shouted  for- 
ward. 

''  Get  a  knife  and  hatchet,"  he  ordered. 

The  diver  looked  at  him  with  a  white, 
scared  face. 

"I  can't  go  down  again,"  his  voice  be- 
came a  hoarse  whisper.  ''I  can't  do  it. 
There's  something  pulling,  sucking.  .  .  ." 

The  commander  looked  at  him  with  a 
cold,  murderous  eye. 

"  You'll  go  down  again,"  he  said  calmly. 
He  raised  his  voice.  "Hurry  up  with 
those  tools." 

"I  can't,"  the  man  whimpered.  "  Good 
God  I    I  can't." 

A  white  shroud  of  fog  suddenly  en- 
veloped them.  It  converted  them  into 
towering,  shadowy  figures.  The  sub- 
marine spun  suddenly  in  quarter  its 
length,  as  if  the  helmsman  had  thrown 
over  his  wheel.  They  lurched  about  the 
deck  for  an  instant.  The  thunder  of  the 
surf  came  nearer.  The  booming,  ar- 
tillery-like discharges  crashed  more  dis- 
tinctly. The  first  officer  stamped  his  feet 
in  impatience.  He  cracked  his  fingers. 
He  whistled,  as  to  a  dog. 

The  fog  cleared  like  a  stage-curtain 
lifting.  Ahead  of  them  an  expanse  of 
black  water  spread  like  a  village  pond. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left,  a  mile  away 
and  apart,  islands  reared  like  huge  rocks. 
In  front  of  them,  across  the  expanse,  a 
dim  mirage  of  land  showed.  As  they 
looked,  the  water  broke  into  a  pattern  of 
eddies.  Lines  formed,  as  on  the  surface 
of  a  harbor  in  a  catspaw  of  wind.  A  vast 
throaty  gurgle  shivered  through  the  air. 
The  bottom  seemed  to  break  in  the  water. 
It  curled  about  in  a  small,  in  a  large,  in  a 
gigantic,  funnel.  Something  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  it,  gray  and  brown.  The  sub- 
marine glided  forward  easily.  The  men 
on  the  deck  had  the  impression  of  slip- 


ping along  snow  on  skis.  The  gray-and- 
brown  thing  took  form.  They  could  see 
it  was  the  battered  hulk  of  a  fishing- 
smack.  It  spun  around  in  a  flashing 
circle  like  a  racing -car  on  a  stadium 
track. 

The  first  officer  looked  at  it  with  a 
twitching  face. 

"All  below,"  he  shouted.  His  voice 
broke  into  a  scream. 

They  plunged  toward  the  manhole  in  a 
frantic  rush.  Schroeder's  hands  shook  as 
he  lowered  himself.  The  manhole  came 
to  with  a  clang. 

He  picked  his  way  toward  the  conning- 
towxr  with  faltering  feet.  The  alley 
tilted  slightly  under  his  feet.  A  feeling 
of  dizziness  was  coming  over  him.  He 
became  suddenly  cold  and  his  heart 
seemed  reluctant  to  beat.  He  clambered 
into  the  control-chamber.  The  deck 
tilted.  He  held  on  to  the  stanchions  for 
support.  The  engineer  lieutenant  clawed 
his  way  forward. 

"Empty  the  air-tanks,"  Schroeder 
commanded.  In  the  silence  of  the  steel 
husk  his  voice  sounded  with  horrible 
loudness.     "We'll  sink." 

There  was  a  violent  jerk,  as  though  an 
explosion  had  occurred  against  the  hulk  of 
the  submarine.  She  turned  about  sud- 
denly, like  a  wheel.  Schroeder  felt  his 
head  strike  the  iron  of  the  wall.  He  slid 
to  the  floor  in  a  crumpled  heap. 

"Open  the  other  side,  you  fool," he 
shouted.    Nobody  answered. 

The  submarine  spun  about  like  a  teeto- 
tum. Schroeder  felt  himself  being  thrown 
here  and  there,  like  a  limp  sack.  There 
was  the  crash  of  things  falling  every- 
where, the  rattle  of  earthenware,  the 
tinkle  of  steel,  the  resounding  clang  of 
brass.  The  odor  of  oil  floated  sickeningly 
around.  There  was  the  acrid  tang  of  acid. 
He  felt  his  head  knock  against  the  wall 
again.  A  feeling  of  nausea  came  over 
him. 

He  lay  for  a  moment  stunned,  and,  as 
he  moved  again,  little  visions,  like  queer, 
scrappy  biograph  pictures  flashed  in  and 
out  of  his  head.  He  saw  the  water  about 
the  Olaf  Horsa  black  with  bobbing  heads. 
He  saw  the  bridge  of  the  steamer  disap- 
pear in  a  yellow  crash.  He  saw  the  man 
shaking  clinched  fists  at  him  from  the 
bow  of  the  life-boat. 
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"  You'll  go  down  again,"  he  said  calmly. — Page  36. 
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38  A   Threnody 

''War,"     he     muttered     to     himself,  steel  of  the  alley  as  though  splashing  into 

''After  all,  it's  war,  isn't  it?    It's  war."  a  zinc  pail. 

Some  one  came  hurtling  down  the  alley-  The  thought  that  had  been  haunting 

way,  screaming  as  he  ran.     He  tripped  him  all  day  on  his  bridge  flashed  up  in  his 

over  Schroeder,  picked  himself  up  again,  mind  with  the  blinding  quality  of  a  cal- 

and  lurched  away.    His  voice  broke  out  cium  light.    Norway  had  him.    Norway 

in  horrible,   tearing  spasms.     Schroeder  was  taking  its  revenge.    The  mighty  vi- 

remembered  vaguely  having  heard  that  king  in  flashing  armor  held  him  at  its 

sound   somewhere   before.      It   was   the  mercy.     It  was  buffeting  him,  crushing 

death-cry  on  the  Norwegian  liner.    The  him,  throttling  him  with  white,  implac- 

m.emory  struck  him  with  the  force  of  a  able  fury, 

blow.  He  put  his  hands  to  his  collar  and  tore 

A  little  water  trickled  from  somewhere  it  open  savagely,  and,  throwing  his  head 

and  splashed  on  his  face.     It  became  a  back,  he  began  howling,  suddenly,  loudly, 

stream.     It  rippled  metallically  on  the  insanely,  like  a  trapped  wolf.  .  .  . 


A    THRENODY 

By  Bliss  Carman 

Not  in  the  ancient  Abbey, 

Nor  in  the  city  ground. 

Not  in  the  lonely  mountains. 

Nor  in  the  blue  profound. 

Lay  him  to  rest  when  his  time  is  come 

And  the  smiling  mortal  lips  are  dumb; 

But  here  in  the  decent  quiet 

Under  the  whispering  pines, 

Where  the  dogwood  breaks  in  blossom 

And  the  peaceful  sunlight  shines. 

Where  wild  birds  sing  and  ferns  unfold, 

When  spring  comes  back  in  her  green  and  gold. 

And  when  that  mortal  likeness 

Has  been  dissolved  by  fire, 

Say  not  above  the  ashes, 

"Here  ends  a  man's  desire." 

For  every  year  when  the  bluebirds  sing, 

He  shall  be  part  of  the  lyric  spring. 

Then  dreamful-hearted  lovers 

Shall  hear  in  wind  and  rain 

The  cadence  of  his  music, 

The  rhythm  of  his  refrain, 

For  he  was  a  blade  of  the  April  sod 

That  bowed  and  blew  with  the  whisper  of  God. 
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The  Russian  submarine  KaimiDi  submerging  in  rough  weather. 


THE    SUBMARINE    IN    WAR 

BY  ROBERT  WILDEN  NEESER 

Author  of  "  Our  Navj^  and  the  Next  War" 


AD  there  been  a  sensational 
press  in  the  days  of  '76  and 
as  much  ink  and  paper  ex- 
pended in  the  chroniding 
of  under-water  episodes, 
there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Bushnell's  Turtle  would  have  been 
cloaked  in  an  atmosphere  of  invincibility 
equal  to  that  which  shrouds  the  U-boat 
of  to-day.  For  centuries  people  had 
been  trying  to  invent  a  practical  vessel  for 
subsurface  navigation  with  little  encour- 
agement. Then,  in  1776,  Bushnell's  sub- 
marine made  its  appearance  on  the  block- 
aded coast  of  the  American  colonies;  and, 
while  it  achieved  nothing  startling,  owing 
to  its  primitive  design,  it  created  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  uneasiness  on  board  of  the 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  stationed  off  the 
New  England  ports. 

Since  the  American  Revolution  every 
conflict  has  seen  repeated  in  more  or  less 
acute  form  the  menace  of  the  submarine. 
In  the  Crimean  War  it  constituted  a 
prominent  feature — on  paper;  in  the 
American  Civil  War  the  Confederates  ac- 
complished heroic  deeds  with  it.  Again, 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  the  submarine 
was  a  factor.  But  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  the  submarine  did  not  figure  at  all. 
"It  was  still  merely  in  its  experimental 
stage,"  explained  a  French  communique^ 
**  without  military  application  on  the 
high  seas." 


As  long  as  naval  warfare  was  carried  on 
with  the  old  weapons  there  was  little 
question  that  a  submarine  boat  could  not 
have  been  of  much  use.  But  "^Tth  the  in- 
vention and  perfection  of  the  modern 
automobile  torpedo  war  on  the  sea  was 
almost  revolutionized.  In  other  words, 
the  hour  of  the  submarine  came  ^^•ith  the 
development  of  the  torpedo. 

It  was  this  single  event  and  the  prog- 
ress of  submarine  navigation  in  France 
and  America,  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
storage-battery  and  the  gasolene  engine, 
that  in  1900  convinced  the  British  ad- 
miralty that  it  could  no  longer  ignore  this 
type  of  war-ship.  An  experimental  boat 
was  forthwith  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Holland,  the  American  in- 
ventor. She  was  a  small  vessel  with  a 
water-line  displacement  of  only  one  hun- 
dred and  four  tons,  and  a  submerged  dis- 
placement of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons.  On  the  surface  she  was  propelled 
by  a  four-cylinder  gasolene  engine,  giving 
her  a  speed  of  eight  knots,  while  for  sub- 
merged cruising  she  utilized  a  small  elec- 
tric motor,  capable  of  driving  her  barely 
four  miles  an  hour. 

In  Berlin,  where  the  passage  of  the 
ambitious  naval  act  of  1900  had  recently 
disclosed  Germany's  aspirations  to  a 
''future  upon  the  seas,"  the  addition  of 
this  puny  craft  to  the  British  fleet  was 
hailed  with  something  approaching  de- 
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rision.     The   Prussian   technical   papers  traveUing  submerged  at  full  speed — that 

hastened  to  urge  the  futility  of  the  sub-  an  energetic  policy  of  construction  was 

marine  with  a  wealth  of  argument.    The  immediately  decided  upon,  although  it 

little  Holland  boat,  however,  proceeded  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  legis- 


Fro>n  a  photograph  by  Brown  &  DaTvsoii, 

The  conning-towers  of  German  submarines. 


to  convince  the  British  of  the  virtues  of 
the  submarine,  and  before  long  she  be- 
came the  model  from  which  the  British 
naval  authorities  proposed  to  develop  a 
type  of  submarine  in  keeping  with  the 
best  traditions  of  their  service,  until  in 
1906  undersea  craft  were  being  laid  down 
for  the  British  navy  mounting  two  tor- 
pedo tubes  on  a  displacement  of  320  tons, 
and  possessing  a  surface  speed  of  14 
knots  in  combination  with  a  submerged 
speed  of  10  knots.  When  it  is  added  that 
these  vessels  possessed  a  radius  of  2,000 
miles  on  the  surface  and  were  designed 
to  travel  some  hours  under  water,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  German  naval  opinion 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  submarine 
underwent  a  very  sudden,  almost  dra- 
matic, change.  Without  so  much  as  the 
formality  of  any  public  announcement 
in  the  Reichstag  an  Unterseebool  was  laid 
down  at  the  Krupp-Germania  shipyard 
at  Kiel  in  1905,  and  so  successful  were 
her  trials — on  one  occasion  she  succeeded 
in  torpedoing  a  moving  target  twice  while 


lative  provision  was  asked  of  the  Reichs- 
tag for  the  building  of  this  type  of  war- 
ship. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  had  grasped  the  sig- 
nificance and  potentiality  of  submarine 
warfare.  As  inspector  of  the  German  tor- 
pedo service,  and  afterward  as  the  first 
flotilla  chief  of  the  imperial  torpedo 
vessels,  he  had  obtained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  tor- 
pedo that  allowed  no  questioning  of  his 
views.  "Politics  are  your  affair — I  build 
ships  ! "  was  his  curt  reply  to  the  members 
of  the  Reichstag  when,  instead  of  per- 
mitting a  decrease  in  the  naval  pro- 
gramme he  demanded  legislation  for  the 
construction,  by  the  end  of  191 7,  of  72 
submarines,  and  it  was  precisely  because 
he  attended  so  strictly  to  his  own  busi- 
ness that  he  was  able  to  do  it  so  well. 
The  submarine  service  was  constituted  as 
a  separate  branch  of  the  navy,  and  as  a 
practical  result  its  personnel  and  its 
equipment,  like  every  other  department 


t'ro»i  a  photograph  by  Brcrwn  &•  Dawson. 

The  German  submarines  [/-/  and  U-12, 
Showing  the  horizontal  diving  planes  which  regulate  the  angle  of  descent  and  ascent. 
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Fro7n  a  photograph  by  Uiidenuood  &  UticUfwood. 

The  French  submarine  Palaqois. 


of  the  German  navy,  attained  a  degree  of 
organization  and  efficiency  that,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  quite  astounded 
those  who  were  not  already  aware  of  its 
capabilities.  The  war  had  hardly  been 
in  progress  a  week  before  the  British 
light-cruiser  squadron  was  attacked  by 
submarines.  By  a  singular  piece  of 
good  fortune  the  attack  failed  and  one 
of  the  submarines  was  sunk.  But  the 
first  conclusions  drawn  from  the  sinking 
of  the  V-i^  by  the  Birmingham  were  al- 
together too  sweeping.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  German  craft  began  to  score 
a  series  of  unheard-of  successes.  On 
September  5  the  Pathfinder  was  sunk; 
\\'ithin  another  fortnight  followed  a  more 
reverberating  blow — the  Aboukir,  Cressy, 
and  Hague  were  disposed  of  at  one  fell 
swoop;  then  the  Hawke,  the  Hermes,  and 
the  Formidable,  in  the  very  chops  of  the 
channel;  and  in  the  Baltic  Sea  the  Rus- 
sian cruiser  Pallada  suffered  a  hke  fate. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  startling  declaration 
that  less  than  two  months  before  the 
war  appeared  in  the  British  press  over 
the  signature  of  Sir  Percy  Scott  had  had 
in  it  almost  too  much  of  an  element  of 
truth.  The  public  began  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  the  former  director  of 
naval  ordnance  was  not  right  in  so  un- 
compromisingly predicting  that  the  sub- 
marine had  made  it  impossible  for  any 
surface  ship  to  put  to  sea  or  even  lie 
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safely  in  harbor.  The  wide-spread  be- 
lief that  there  was  something  mysteri- 
ous about  this  heretofore  untried  instru- 
ment of  war  was  naturally  succeeded  by 
a  feeling  of  alarm  which  shook  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  British  navy 
to  cope  with  a  weapon  that  possessed 
such  awful  potentialities. 

To  the  Allies,  however,  this  submarine 
phase  of  the  war  did  not  come  entirely 
unexpectedly.  In  fact,  it  had  been  fore- 
seen as  early  as  1907,  when,  in  the  light 
of  the  lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Germany's  probable  aims  were  discussed 
by  British  officers.  It  was  the  opinion 
''that  in  the  next  European  struggle 
Germany  will  not  rely  so  much  on  her 
mammoth  battleships,  but  more  largely 
on  torpedo-craft  and  mine-layers  for 
carrying  out  the  maximum  amount  of 
destruction  at  a  minimum  outlay."  In 
other  words,  the  submarine  was  consid- 
ered primarily  the  weapon  of  the  weaker 
na\'y,  and  it  was  more  the  business  of 
the  stronger  power  to  devise  means  to 
defeat  it. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  there- 
fore that  the  British  navy,  while  pressing 
the  development  of  the  submarine,  at  the 
same  time  bent  every  effort  to  develop 
a  system  for  frustrating  its  attack.  How 
successful  these  defensive  measures  are 
pro\dng  is  not  very  likely  to  be  published 
in  official  documents  before  the  close  of 
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hostilities,  nor  has  any  mention  of  them 
been  allowed  in  the  daily  press.  But  that 
the  problem,  difficult  as  it  is,  has  already 
been  attacked  ^Yith  marked  success  is 
vouched  for  by  the  mute  evidence  of 
the  captured  German  submarines  safely 
moored  within  the  "tight  Uttle  island's" 
own  naval  harbors. 

Just  what  system  of  protection  against 
the  U-boats  is  being  employed  by  the 
British  na\y  is  not  definitely  known. 
There  are  reports  of  submarine  nets  and 
traps,  and  accounts  of  the  activity  of 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  of  ''sweep- 
ing" by  trawlers  in  restricted  waters. 
Portsmouth  is  said  to  be  closed  by  means 
of  a  submarine  boom  defense,  stretched 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  like- 
wise the  approach  to  the  River  Elbe, 
leading  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  is 
effectively  closed  to  British  intruders  by 
boom-defenses,  mines,  and  submerged 
wire  entanglements.  But  effective  as 
mine-fields  and  cable  nettings  may  be 
against  hostile  "undercraft" — as  in  the 
case  of  the  channel  where  not  a  single 
troop-ship  or  supply-ship  has  yet  been 


lost — they  can  be  said  to  be  only  a  de- 
terrent, little  more.  A  mine-field,  such 
as  was  laid  between  the  Goodwin  Sands 
and  Ostend,  does  not  necessarily  form 
an  absolute  barrier.  If  submarines  care 
to  run  the  risk  of  groping  their  way 
through  the  mine-infested  area  they  can 
do  so.  They  can  also  sometimes  pass 
beneath  it,  if  pre\dous  reconnoissance  has 
shown  the  position  of  the  danger  zone 
and  the  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  of  such  a  manoeuvre.  But  the 
chance  of  fouling  the  mooring-ropes  can 
never  for  a  moment  be  ignored.  Early 
in  the  war  a  British  submarine,  the 
E-6j  while  diving,  actually  did  foul  the 
moorings  of  a  German  mine  and  on  ris- 
ing to  the  surface  weighed  it  with  its 
sinker.  Fortunately  the  horns  of  the 
mine  were  pointed  out-board,  but  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
crew  divested  the  boat  of  her  unwel- 
come and  dangerous  load  without  ex- 
ploding it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Dardanelles  and  in  the  Adriatic  the  ob- 
structions placed  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Austrians  have  already  caused  the  loss  of 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  Undcriuood  £r  Under-wood. 

Lowering  a  torpedo  into  the  hold  of  a  French  submarine. 
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five  British  and  French  submarines,  al- 
though on  numerous  other  occasions  the 
passage  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  has  been 
successfully  forced. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 


Frofn  a  photograph  copyright  by  L'liderTvood  &  Underviood. 

Interior  of  a  British  E-boat. 

Showing  a  closed  torpedo-tube  and  the  air  compressors  for  charging  the  torpedoes. 
gives  an  idea  ol  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  the  men  have  tc  work. 


since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  no  official 
details  have  been  vouchsafed  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  several  submarine 
flotillas.  The  number  of  vessels  stationed 
at  the  various  bases  in  July,  1914,  was,  of 
course,  generally  known.  Great  Britain's 
82  submarines  were  distributed  along  her 
coast-line  and  based  upon  Devonport, 
Portsmouth,  and  Chatham.  But  regard- 
ing  any   possible   rearrangement  or   in- 


crease of  the  flotillas  that  may  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  past  twelve- 
month no  information  has  been  allowed 
to  filter  through,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case   of   Commodore   Keyes's   despatch, 

the  first  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare 
to  recount  the  opera- 
tions of  a  group  of 
submarines,  from 
which  the  public 
gleaned  that  several 
of  England's  largest 
and  most  modern 
boats  had  already 
been  engaged  off  Hel- 
igoland. The  French 
ministry  of  marine, 
likewise,  has  main- 
tained an  inscrutable 
silence  in  regard  to 
the  movements  of 
the  republic's  nu- 
merous underwater 
craft,  although  one 
communique  did  refer 
at  length  to  the  oper- 
ations of  her  Britan- 
nic ally's  submarines 
in  "menacing  the 
hostile  fleets  before 
their  bases  in  the 
North  Sea."  But, 
curiously  enough, 
this  paragraph  was 
preceded  by  the 
statement  that  for 
many  years  officers 
had  "considered  the 
command  of  a  gun- 
boat of  400  tons — a 
vessel  of  no  military 
value — preferable  as 
affording  better  op- 
portunities for  pro- 
motion to  that  of  a 
tons!"  And  this  in 
which  had  been  the 
the  submarine  tor- 


This  view 


submarine  of  600 
the  French  navy, 
pioneer  in  adopting 
pedo-boat  as  a  vessel  of  war !  What  may 
have  inspired  the  publication  of  such  an 
utterance  ?  Since  1888,  when  France 
assumed  an  unquestioned  leadership  in 
construction  of  underwater  craft,  her 
efforts  had  met  with  such  success  that 
by    1902    naval   manoeuvres   were   held 
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solely  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of    entered  the  war  with  a  flotilla  of  30  ves- 


sels and  a  reserve  of  6  new  boats  which 
were  secretly  nearing  completion.  This 
was  no  mean  record  for  nine  years  of  sub- 
marine construction,  but  not  in  the  least 


the  different  types  under  consideration. 
In  that  year  her  war  fleet  actually  in- 
cluded 14  submarines  in  commission, 
while  25  more  were  on  the  ways.  It  is 
true  that  practically 
every  one  of  these 
vessels  was  of  the 
coast-defense  or  har- 
bor-defense type,  but 
efforts  to  develop 
sea-going  submarines 
were  already  meeting 
with  some  success, 
and  eleven  531 -ton 
boats  of  the  Labeuf 
type  were  about  to  be 
undertaken.  Then 
occurred  an  unfortu- 
nate change  in  the 
cabinet  at  Paris. 
Monsieur  Pelletan 
became  minister  of 
marine,  and  under 
his  administration  all 
submarine  construc- 
tion was  suspended. 
From  June,  1902,  to 
January,  1905,  not  a 
single  submarine  was 
laid  down,  and  only 
the  Aigrette  and  a 
sister  boat  were 
launched.  The  ad- 
vantage which  France 
had  gained  by  her 
previous  readiness  to 
adopt  a  consistent 
policy  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  sub- 
marine fleet  was  thus 
abandoned.  Some 
years  later  every 
nerve  was  strained 
to  recover  the  lost 
ground,  but,  although 

a  large  number  of  vessels  was  actually  surprising  when  we  consider  the  oppor- 
laid  down,  only  a  few  could  be  completed  tunities  enjoyed  by  the  Berlin  Admiral- 
at  a  time,  as  their  construction  was  re-  stab,  thanks  to  its  wonderful  system  of 
stricted  to  the  three  government  yards,  espionage,  of  profiting  almost  instantly  by 
to  the  exclusion  of  private  builders,  with  what  in  other  countries  had  required  years 
the  result  that  it  was  seven  years  before    of  study  and  experiment.     It  was  un- 


From  a  photograph  copyright  by  Umierivood  Gr  UncUnvood. 

The  "look-out"  from  below. 
British  submarine  commander  takinj^  a  sight  through  the  periscope. 


the  boats  laid  down  in  1906  were  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  service. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  had  taken  the 
lesson   so  seriously   to   heart   that   they 


blushingly  admitted  by  a  German  naval 
officer,  in  an  account  which  appeared  in 
the  German  press  last  year,  when  he 
remarked   that   the  submarine  he  com- 
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manded  was  "built  upon  the  Labeuf  ing  sea.  To  increase  this  invisibility 
principle,  which  is  a  modern  design  and  various  colors  have  been  adopted  by  the 
the  type  generally  adopted  for  all  our  different  navies.  The  French,  after  many 
seagoing  submarines."  But  what  is  experiments,  have  chosen  a  pale,  sea- 
green,    non-luminous 


astounding,  even  in 
view  of  what  we  now 
know,  is  that  the  very 
year  in  which  Germany 
constructed  her  first 
U-boat  the  French  at- 
tache at  Berlin  informed 
his  government  that 
the  Krupp  works  were 
offering  to  Roumania 
a  submarine  designed 
from  French  plans. 
And  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  Germany 
has  been  working  her 
shops  day  and  night  on 
submarines.  Every 
shipyard  has  been  req- 
uisitioned and  even 
those  acquired  by  the 
German  arms  in  Bel- 
gium have  been  uti- 
lized. The  Teutonic 
press  announced  some 
months  ago  that  one 
hundred  U-boats  had 
been  laid  down  during 
the  past  year.  "These 
figures,"  comments  a 
French  naval  officer, 
"are  very  much  ex- 
aggerated." Yet  the 
most  reliable  reports 
received  in  this  country 
indicate  that  Germany 
last  July  had  completed 
her  seventieth  sub- 
marine, and  had  many 
more  on  the  ways. 

Several  factors  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind 


#- 


The  periscope  of  the  British  E-ii  pierced 
by  a  Turkish  shell. 


paint;  the  British  a  dull 
gray;  the  Germans  a 
gray-brown.  But  it  is 
when  fully  submerged 
that  the  concealment  of 
the  submarine  becomes 
practically  perfect. 
And  this  has  earned  for 
her  the  name  of  the 
"daylight  torpedo- 
boat,"  for  in  a  short 
space  of  time  she  ac- 
quires the  ability  of  per- 
forming the  same  task 
by  daylight  that  the 
surface  torpedo-boat 
may  accomplish  only 
under  cover  of  darkness 
or  fog,  that  of  creeping 
unobserved  within 
range  of  an  enemy  and 
of  launching  her  deadly 
missile.  It  was  thus 
that  the  R-g  torpedoed 
and  sunk  the  German 
light  cruiser  Uela  six 
miles  south  of  Heligo- 
land, and  immediately 
afterward  faded  from 
view  by  submerging, 
while  a  flotilla  of  Ger- 
man destroyers,  sum- 
moned to  the  scene  by 
wireless,  hunted  her  in 
vain  on  the  surface. 

Another  factor,  which 
the  practical  experience 
of  war  has  confirmed,  is 
the  ability  of  the  sub- 
marine, by  sinking,  to 


when  considering  the  surprising  efficiency  cover  herself  with  a  sufficient  thickness 
of  the  submarines  during  the  past  year,  of  water  to  be  absolutely  shell-proof, 
factors  known  to  the  advocates  of  under-  She  thus  may  enjoy  an  almost  perfect 
water  craft  before  the  commencement  of  immunity  from  gun-fire,  and  she  has  only 
hostilities.  The  first  is  the  advantage  to  fear  the  possible  danger  that  may  be 
which  the  submarine  enjoys  over  all  types  awaiting  her  at  the  hands  of  a  watchful 
of  surface  war-ships,  of  being  able  to  be-  foe  as  she  rises  again.  Strange  as  it  may 
come  invisible  at  will.  On  the  surface  so  seem,  the  operation  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
little  of  her  frail  hull  shows  above  the  face  is  far  less  difficult  than  that  of  sub- 
water  that  it  may  be  made  to  blend  with  merging  quickly.  When  a  submarine  is 
the  ever-changing  tints  of  the  surround-  running  on  the  surface  with  her  decks 
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above  water,  in  what  is  technically  called 
the  "light  condition,"  she  has  her  water- 
ballast  tanks  empty,  but  the  moment  she 
is  required  to  sink,  so  that  her  tiny  deck 
is  awash  and  only  the  conning-tower  re- 
mains above  the  surface,  water  must  be 
let  into  these  ballast-tanks.  The  ad- 
ditional weight  of  this  water  causes  her 
to  sink  until  her  back  is  almost  flush 
with  the  surface.     In  this  condition  the 


cruising  on  the  surface.  The  destroyer 
opened  fire  with  her  guns  and  instantly 
started  in  pursuit,  forcing  the  submarine 
to  submerge.  But  this  the  U-boat  was 
not  able  to  do  in  time.  Before  her  peri- 
scope could  disappear  beneath  the  sur- 
face the  French  vessel  was  on  top  of  her; 
there  was  a  crash,  a  crumbling  of  steel 
plates,  a  large  amount  of  oil  floated  to  the 
surface,  and  the  submarine  was  no  more. 


The  Russian  submarine  Kaimaii  making  a  surface  run  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 


submarine's  reserve  buoyancy  is  small 
indeed,  and  total  submergence  then  re- 
quires not  additional  weight  in  the  bal- 
last-tanks but  merely  the  deflection  of 
her  horizontal  rudders,  which,  placed  in 
pairs,  and  sometimes  both  forward  and 
aft,  enable  the  vessel  to  descend  to  the 
required  depth  after  her  electric  motors 
have  given  her  sufficient  headway.  The 
tendency  of  the  boat  to  rise,  owing  to  her 
buoyancy,  is  then  counteracted  only  by 
maintaining  a  slight  degree  of  horizontal 
helm,  but  should  the  propellers  that 
drive  her  along  cease  to  revolve  and  the 
vessel  slow  down  she  would  instantly  be- 
gin to  come  to  the  surface,  because  the 
rudders  no  longer  had  any  effect.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  time  required  for 
submergence  has  been  so  reduced  that  it 
is  claimed  to  answer  every  military  re- 
quirement, although  not  so  many  years 
ago  eight  and  even  fifteen  minutes  were 
needed  to  accomplish  this  apparently 
simple  operation.  Yet  recently,  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  several  submarines  have 
been  lost  through  their  inability  to  dive 
in  less  than  three  minutes.  On  March  30 
a  torpedo-vessel  of  the  French  light  squad- 
ron off  Dieppe  saw  a  German  submarine 


Gun-fire  in  most  cases,  except  by  sheer 
luck,  has  proved  ineffective  against  the 
small  targets  offered  by  the  elusive  un- 
derwater craft.  But  what  the  U-boats 
have  learned  to  fear  more  than  the  pros- 
pect of  being  hit  by  a  chance  shot  is  the 
crushing  effect  of  an  enemy's  sharp  prow 
upon  their  frail  hulls,  and  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that  the  submarine  com- 
manders, from  this  new  danger,  have  ex- 
perienced many  anxious  moments.  Some 
of  the  German  boats,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek  submarine  Delphin, 
which,  during  the  Balkan  War  of  191 2, 
submerged  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  just 
in  time  to  avoid  the  ram  of  a  Turkish 
cruiser  that  then  passed  directly  over  her, 
have  been  able  to  evade  such  attacks. 
One,  last  June,  was  reported  as  having  in 
this  way  escaped  from  being  sunk  by  the 
Anchor  Line  steamer  Cameronia.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  t/-j  was  not  so 
fortunate,  the  U-12  was  rammed  by  the 
destroyer  Ariel,  the  U-8  met  a  similar 
fate  off  Dover,  the  Badger  accounted  for  a 
submarine  off  the  Dutch  coast,  while  the 
merchant  steamer  Thordis  crashed  down 
upon  a  U-boat  which  was  struggling  in 
the  trough  of  a  heavy  seaway. 
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From  a  photograph  copyright  by  Enrique  Miiller. 

An  American  submarine  running  submerged. 


Of  all  the  perils  which  attach  to  ocean 
navigation  the  most  paralyzing  are  un- 
doubtedly those  caused  by  fog.  No  type 
of  ship  is  immune  from  its  terrors,  and 
every  ship  captain  has  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  that  may  be  lurking  within 
its  misty  veils ;  for  the  fog  takes  away  his 
sight  and  deprives  him  of  the  surer  de- 
pendence on  his  ears  which  he  has  in  a 
clear  atmosphere.  When  it  is  realized 
that  these  conditions  are  practically  the 
normal  conditions  of  service  of  submarine 
craft  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
difficulties  of  underwater  navigation,  for 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  waves  an  im- 
penetrable mist  shrouds  the  vessel  and 
places  her  at  as  great  a  disadvantage  as  a 
surface  ship  in  thick  weather.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  handicaps  of  the 
submarine  during  the  numerous  trials 
held  in  the  French  navy,  for  twice  there 
occurred  collisions  between  submarines 
cruising  below  the  surface.  They  ran 
into  each  other  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  their  close  proximity.  On 
neither  occasion  were  the  vessels  seriously 
injured,  but  the  experiment  was  not  re- 
peated, at  least  not  in  the  case  of  the 
Bonite,  which  had  figured  in  both  acci- 
dents. The  French  manoeuvres  conse- 
quently demonstrated  the  difficulties  at- 
So 


tending  operations  of  submarines  acting 
in  company,  because  when  submerged 
the  sole  means  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween boats  is  the  submarine  bell,  which 
at  best  is  slow  and  uncertain  and  cannot 
be  used  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  without 
betraying  the  submarine's  presence.  It 
is  true  that  the  larger  boats  are  now  pro- 
vided mth  wdreless  apparatus,  but  this 
is  of  use  only  on  the  surface  and  within 
a  very  limited  radius. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  then,  which  be- 
set both  submarine  construction  and  nav- 
igation was  the  problem  of  how  to  en- 
able the  commander  of  a  submarine  to 
see  when  the  vessel  was  entirely  sub- 
merged. At  first  these  efforts  were  not 
very  successful,  but  in  the  end  this  short- 
coming was  met  by  fitting  periscopes  to 
their  conning-towers.  By  a  series  of 
lenses  and  prisms  an  image  of  the  surface 
was  thus  refracted  downward  through 
the  tube,  which  in  some  cases  is  teles- 
copic, being  focussed  by  an  appropriate 
lens  at  the  base.  A  man  w^ith  his  eyes 
at  the  lower  opening  of  the  periscope 
could  thus  see  the  surface  clearly,  the 
tube  being  sometimes  of  such  length, 
varying  from  fifteen  feet  to  twenty  feet, 
that  the  submarine  could  submerge  suf- 
ficiently to  give  him  a  feeling  of  security 


From  a  photograph  copyright  by  Enrique  Miiller. 

The  U.  S.  S.  D-j  coming  to  the  surface  after  a  submerged  run. 


when  he  swept  the  horizon.  In  nearly 
all  boats  there  are  now  two  periscopes, 
one  for  the  commander  when  guiding  the 
vessel  and  discharging  the  torpedoes,  the 
other  for  the  constant  use  of  the  look- 
out. Recently  the  observer's  field  of 
vision  has  been  increased  to  about  sixty 
degrees  by  the  adaptation  of  panoramic 
lenses.  At  night  the  periscope  is  useless, 
even  by  day  it  does  not  furnish  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  means  of  vision,  since 
it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  distance 
of  objects  seen,  while,  in  addition,  the 
range  of  visibility,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  is  limited  to  five 
miles,  and  much  less  in  rough  weather. 
Yet  with  the  periscope  splendid  work 
has  been  done  by  both  sides  in  the  war. 
The  loss  of  three  British  cruisers  at  the 
hands  of  the  JJ-g  proved  conclusively 
that,  with  experienced  observers,  the 
periscope  serves  well  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  The  British  submarine  E-g 
also  successfully  torpedoed  the  German 
destroyer  S-126  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ems 
River  while  running  at  high  speed.  But 
in  making  these  attacks  the  underwater 
craft  ran  the  risk  of  becoming  blinded  by 
the  shattering  of  their  periscopes.  This 
was  the  fate  that  befell  the  lJ-15  when 
she   attempted    to    torpedo    the   cruiser 


Birmingham.  Her  "eyes"  were  carried 
away  by  a  well-aimed,  or  chance,  shot. 
She  dived  to  escape  her  assailant,  but  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  action 
was  fought  she  was  bound  to  come  to  the 
surface  again.  This  the  commander  of 
the  British  cruiser  well  knew,  and  the 
moment  the  dark  mass  of  the  submarine 
showed  upon  the  waves  the  Birmiitgham 
fired  a  second  shot  which  struck  the  base 
of  the  conning-tower,  shattering  it  com- 
pletely. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  the  capabil- 
ities and  limitations  of  the  various  types 
of  submarines  were  well  known  to  naval 
men  before  the  fateful  3d  of  August, 
1914,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  cal- 
culations have  been  rudely  upset  in  at 
least  two  respects  by  the  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  underwater  craft.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  never  believed  possible  for 
one  submarine  to  engage  another  sub- 
marine in  battle.  Yet,  within  a  month  of 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  such  an 
encounter  did  take  place  between  the 
Italian  submarine  Medusa  and  an  Aus- 
trian U-boat.  From  the  fact  that  both 
were  running  submerged  and  came  quite 
close  to  each  other  without  becoming 
aware  of  one  another's  presence  it  would 
seem  that  the  meeting  took  place  more  by 
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chance  than  by  judgment.  At  any  rate, 
the  Medusa  came  to  the  surface  first  and, 
finding  the  way  clear,  emerged.  Shortly 
after  the  Austrian  boat  also  decided  to 
come  up,  but  as  her  periscope  rose  above 
the  waves  her  commander  saw  the 
Medusa  not  far  off  and  directly  ahead. 
From  this  favorable  position  it  was  then 
only  a  question  of  moments  before  a  tor- 
pedo could  be  discharged.  The  Austrian 
boat  had  made  her  score  by  stealth. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  reports  the 
operations  between  submarines  and  aero- 
planes have  given  rise  to  many  interesting 
speculations  regarding  the  ability  of 
aerial  observers  to  detect  the  presence  of 
submerged  vessels.  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  tropical  seas,  where  the  water  is 
clear  and  calm  and  the  light  favorable, 
air-craft  when  flying  at  an  elevation  of 
less  than  a  thousand  feet  can  usually  see 
submarines  operating  down  to  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface.  But  under  con- 
ditions such  as  are  met  with  in  the  choppy 
gray  waters  of  the  North  Sea  the  difficul- 
ties that  arise  often  preclude  any  possi- 
bility of  successful  reconnoissance  by 
aviators.     As  an  instance  may  be  cited 


the  air  raid  along  the  Belgian  coast  last 
February,  in  which  thirty-four  British  and 
French  aeroplanes  participated  wdthout 
detecting  a  single  German  submarine — 
yet  several  of  them  were  known  to  be  in 
those  waters.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to 
give  credence  to  the  press  reports,  en- 
counters between  aeroplanes  and  sub- 
marines have  taken  place,  and  the  ad- 
vantage thus  far  has  been  with  the  former, 
except  on  one  occasion  when  a  British 
underwater  vessel  is  said  to  have  actually 
driven  off  her  assailant  with  the  fire  of  her 
small  deck-guns. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  vital  question 
of  armament  and  speed,  without  which 
no  war-ship  could  remain  at  sea  a  week. 
Strange  to  say,  the  submarine  is  deficient 
in  both  of  these  factors  so  necessary  to  a 
successful  offensive,  owing  to  the  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  her  by  the  very 
theory  of  her  conception.  Before  the 
war  the  Krupps  were  making  two  types 
of  guns  for  the  undersea  boats  of  the  Ger- 
man navy,  one  a  1.45-inch  piece  on  a 
fixed  pedestal  mounting;  the  other  a  12- 
pounder  on  a  disappearing  carriage.  The 
English  also  were  known  to  have  armed 


A  group  of  American  submarines  moored  alongside  their  mother-ship. 
Showing  the  submarine's  wireless  equipment. 
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their  larger  vessels  \vith  3-incli  quick- 
firing  guns  placed  on  high-angle  disap- 
pearing mountings.  And  recently  the 
British  submarine  officers  were  the  first 
in  the  field  to  make  legitimate  use  of  their 
guns  when  they  bombarded  the  Turkish 
powder-mills  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  But  the  advantage  possessed 
by  such  a  battery  was  found  somewhat 
offset  by  its  insufficient  gun-power  and  by 
the  very  limited  supply  of  ammunition 
which  could  be  carried  on  board.  Like- 
wise the  limitation  to  the  submarine's 
torpedo-armament  results  from  her  being 
unable  to  fire  her  death-dealing  missiles 
at  all  arcs  of  training.  Owing  to  the  very 
small  space  available,  it  has  been  possible 
to  equip  submarines  only  with  fixed 
tubes,  laid  in  a  line  ^^'ith  the  keel.  The 
boat  herself  is  therefore  the  gun-carriage. 
The  difficulties  attending  submarine  at- 
tack are  then  apparent.  Unless  the  en- 
emy can  be  brought  directly  ahead  and 
within  a  point-blank  range  every  tor- 
pedo fired  does  not  necessarily  find  its 
mark.  On  one  occasion,  I  am  told,  a 
German  submarine  sighted  the  M a  lire- 
tania,  which  since  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tihties  has  been  used  as  a  troop-ship,  and 
fired  four  torpedoes  at  her  without  once 
striking  her — a  la\'ish  expenditure  of 
precious  ammunition  when  we  realize 
that,  according  to  the  most  reliable  ac- 
counts, the  newer  U-boats  carry  only 
eight  torpedoes,  of  which  half  are  usually 
high-speed,  short-range  weapons,  capable 
of  travelling  barely  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  And  apparently  the  British,  quite 
early  in  the  war,  became  aAvare  of  still  an- 
other technical  difficulty  under  which 
their  Teutonic  antagonists  were  laboring 
in  carrying  out  their  submarine  cam- 
paign. Torpedoes,  as  is  known,  may  be 
adjusted  to  run  at  any  depth  below  the 
surface.  But  the  German  Schwartzkopf 
torpedoes,  it  seems,  had  all  been  set  for  a 
standard  depth  of  twelve  feet.  So  when 
the  British  navy  was  called  upon  to  aid 
the  Anglo-French-Belgian  left  flank  in 
stemming  the  German  offensive  along  the 
coast  of  Flanders  the  Admiralty  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  the  scene  several  re- 
cently completed  monitors  drawing  only 
five  feet  of  water.  ''Our  ships  were  per- 
sistently attacked  by  German  subma- 
rines, and  torpedoes  were  fired  with- 
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out  success,"  reads  the  official  statement 
given  out  on  October  24, 1914.  But  what 
the  writer  of  that  despatch  failed  to  add 
was  that  the  torpedoes  fired  had  all  passed 
under  the  monitors  without  doing  the 
slightest  damage. 

Deficiency  in  speed  is  another  handicap 
imposed  on  the  submarine  in  her  oper- 
ations against  surface  war-vessels.  Imag- 
ination reels  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  British  battle- 
cruisers  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland  had 
they  not  possessed  such  remarkable 
steaming  powers.  ''Our  high  speed,'' 
wrote  Vice- Admiral  Beatty,  ''made  sub- 
marine attack  difficult.''  And  it  is  this 
factor  which  so  often  in  the  war  has  en- 
abled the  surface  man-of-war  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully \Wth  her  underwater  antagonist. 
The  maximum  speed  of  the  submarine 
at  the  present  time  is  approximately  18 
knots,  as  against  the  22  knots  steamed 
by  the  battleship,  the  28  knots  of  the 
battle-cruiser,  and  the  32  knots  (54  feet 
per  second!)  of  the  destroyer  and  light 
cruiser.  It  is  obvious  that  the  submarine 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  at  a  dis- 
advantage extremely  difficult  to  over- 
come. For  any  realization  of  high  speed 
on  the  surface,  through  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  the  stream  lines  of 
surface  craft,  can  be  obtained  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  speed  when  submerged, 
and,  besides,  the  bluff'  and  round-ended 
bows  needed  to  accommodate  the  tor- 
pedo-launching tubes  are  far  from  con- 
ducive to  great  speed. 

But  if  the  torpedo-armament  provi- 
sions had  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  designing  the  submarine  another 
perplexing  difficulty  also  arose  in  the 
method  of  propulsion  to  be  used.  In  the 
French  nay\^  most  of  the  early  boats  were 
electrically  propelled.  But  the  cost  of 
electricity  in  weight  was  nearly  thirty 
times  more  than  that  of  other  motive 
powers.  Besides,  it  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  chlorine  gas 
generated  whenever  leaky  batteries  ad- 
mitted the  slightest  amount  of  salt  w^ater. 
So  another  type  of  engine  had  to  be  de- 
\ased  for  surface  navigation.  At  first 
steam-driven  reciprocating  engines  were 
installed,  then  the  internal  combustion 
gasolene  engine,  after  which  came  the 
paraffin  engine.    The  carrying  on  board 
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of  large  quantities  of  gasolene,  however,  defense  submarines  Papin  and  Faraday, 
was  attended  with  too  much  risk,  and  which,  under  their  own  power  and  in 
paraffin  was  a  source  of  constant  worry,  heavy  weather,  actually  accomplished 
whenever  any  naked  light  was  brought  runs  of  1,230  and  1,730  miles  respectively, 
near.  Consequently  further  efforts  had  But  if  these  were  feats  performed  under 
to  be  made.  And  right  here  is  w^here  peace  conditions  we  had  still  another 
Germany  took  advantage  of  her  oppor-  record  to  turn  to  in  the  operations  of  the 
tunity.  While  the  French  and  British  French-built  Greek  submarine  Delphin, 
naval  services  were  experimenting  with  which  left  Toulon  just  before  the  declara- 
steam  and  gasolene  the  Germans  were  tion  of  the  first  Balkan  War  and,  under 
perfecting  the  heavy-oil  engine  with  her  own  power,  not  only  cruised  the 
which  they  had  surprised  the  world  at  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  covering  the 
the  1900  Paris  Exposition.  The  result  distance  of  1,100  miles  in  130  hours,  but 
was  that  when  their  first  submarine  was  for  months  maintained  her  station  off  the 
built  there  was  no  indecision  as  to  the  Dardanelles  and  effectively  prevented  the 
motive  power  to  be  used,  all  the  trials  Turkish  fleet  from  sallying  forth  on 
proved  remarkably  satisfactory,  and  the  depredatory  raids  against  the  Grecian 
development  of  Germany's  submarine  coast.  Of  course,  to  keep  the  sea  for  so 
flotilla  proceeded  apace.  The  British,  long  a  period  various  bases  of  supplies 
after  various  trials  with  the  gasolene  en-  had  to  be  depended  upon,  but  these  were 
gine,  finally  resorted  to  the  heavy-oil  easily  established  along  the  sparsely  set- 
engine  in  1908,  with  the  construction  of  tied  shore  without  the  Turks  being  any 
their ''D"  class.    But  the  French  do  not  the  wiser. 

seem  to  have  been  so  fortunate.    In  their        It  is  quite  evident  from  the  course  of 

effort  to  develop  a  large  sea-going  sub-  events  upon  the  sea  during  the  past  year 

marine  they  appear  to  have  overlooked  that  the  lessons  taught  by  these  aston- 

the  fact  that,  the  more  powerful  the  Diesel  ishing  performances  of  the  submarines 

motors  are,  the  more  delicate  their  work-  were  not  long  overlooked  by  the  great 

ing.     Every  increase  in  motor  power  was  European    powers.      In     Germany    the 

accompanied  by  no  end  of  trouble.     The  submarine  service  was  immediately  es- 

720-horse-power  Diesels  of  the  Mariotte  tablished  as  a  separate  branch  of   the 

had  to  be  completely  remade.     The  at-  imperial   navy,  with  a  large  personnel 

tempt   to  install    2,400-horse-power  en-  interested  solely  in  the  development  of 

gines  in  the  1,000- ton  Nereide  proved  a  underwater  warfare;  France,  handicapped 

costly  experiment,  and  the  French  de-  by  the  dominance  of  party  politics  and 

signers  found  themselves  obliged  to  re-  unable  to  put  forth  her  best  energies, 

trace  their  steps  and  substitute  the  steam  hastened   to  reassure  herself  as   to   the 

turbine  which  they  had  discarded  only  a  efficiency  of  what  seagoing  vessels  she 

few  years  before  on  account  of  the  ex-  possessed;  while  England,  not  to  be  out- 

treme  heat  contained  in  the  boilers  and  done,  despatched  two  submarines  which 

the  impossibihty  of  submerging  in  less  she    had    recently    constructed    for    the 

than   fifteen   minutes   when   steam   was  Australian  navy  on  a  12,500-mile  voyage 

used  for  surface  propulsion.  to   Sydney.     Then   the   European   War 

As  an  iUustration  in  passing  of  what  broke  out,  and  prophecy  gave  way  to 

the  submarines  have  been  able  to  accom-  proof. 

pUsh  even  wdth  the  handicap  imposed        Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  order  of 

by  the  division  of  power  between  two  sets  mobilization  was  issued  from   the  Rue 

of  motive  machinery — for  all  boats  have  Royale  the  French  underwater  flotiUas 

to  carry  electric  motors  and  the  necessary  had  been  engaged  in  various  problems  of 

instaUations  essential  thereto  in  addition  offense  and   defense  along  the  channel 

to  their  surface  engines — I  may  refer  to  coast  from  Brest  to  Dunkirk.    According 

the  astonishing  long-distance  cruises  al-  to  the  official  observers,  the  submarines 

ready    made    by    the    boats    of    several  ''had  more  to  boast  of  in  the  efficient 

European  navies.    We  were  prepared  for  working  of  their  motors  and  the  endur- 

this  some  years  ago  by  the  remarkable  ance  of  their  crews  than  in  the  accuracy 

performances  of  the  small.  French  coast-  of   their  torpedoes."     But,  reading  be- 
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tween  the  lines,  it  was  evident  that  the 
French  had  derived  strategic  lessons  of 
the  utmost  importance  from  those  days 
and  nights  of  practise,  for,  to  quote  again, 
*Ho  Frenchmen  it  was  a  w^arning  that  the 
most  favorable  field  of  operations  for  sub- 
marine craft  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  foe's  naval  bases  and  that  a  sub- 
marine offensive  at  the  outset  of  hostilities 
is  the  course  best  suited  to.  submarine 
weapons."  And  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  the  very  policy  pursued  by  the 
British  Admiralty  since  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, 1914.  Within  three  hours  of  Great 
Britain's  declaration  of  war  the  sub- 
marines E-6  and  E-8  were  on  their  way, 
unaccompanied,  to  carry  out  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  the  Heligoland  Bight,  after  which 
the  whole  of  the  Eighth  Submarine  Flo- 
tilla took  up  positions  from  which  it  could 
have  attacked  the  German  high-sea  fleet, 
had  it  emerged  from  its  base  and  sought 
to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  the 
British  expeditionary  force  across  the 
channel.  Without  relief  this  patrol  was 
maintained  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
until  the  last  battalion  was  safely  landed 
on  the  northern  shore  of  France  and  all 
chance  of  effective  interference  had  dis- 
appeared. But  against  an  enemy  whose 
capital  ships  never,  and  whose  cruisers 
seldom,  emerged  from  their  fortified  har- 
bors, the  opportunities  of  delivering  sub- 
marine attacks  were  necessarily  very  few. 
Only  on  one  occasion,  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  war,  was  a  British  submarine 
within  torpedo  range  of  a  German  cruiser 
during  daylight  hours.  Yet  the  ceaseless 
vigil  was  not  in  vain,  for  the  British  soon 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  exten- 
sive information  regarding  the  habits  of 
the  Germans,  without  which  the  '^  for- 
tunate and  fruitful"  Battle  in  the  Bight 
might  never  have  taken  place. 

While  reconnoissance  work  has  proved 
one  of  the  main  duties  of  the  submarine 
in  war,  the  power  of  offensive  operations 
has  not  been  overlooked.  In  this  respect 
the  Germans  scored  their  greatest  suc- 
cess and  compensated  themselves,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  fact  that  their  naval 
ships  were  practically  blockaded  within 
their  own  harbors,  and  that  their  mer- 
chant marine  was  being  swept  from  the 
high  seas.  By  mine  and  submarine  they 
scored  repeatedly  and  successfully.    But 


as  time  wore  on,  at  least  in  the  North  Sea 
and  around  the  British  Isles,  the  activity 
of  the  U-boats  became  less  pronounced, 
until  it  ceased  to  produce  any  recorded 
results  against  their  enemy's  fighting 
fleet.  From  their  legitimate  prey  the 
Germans  then  turned  savagely  upon  un- 
armed merchantmen,  peaceful  fishing- 
vessels,  and  penny  pleasure-boats.  And 
right  here  Germany  committed  a  grave 
error  of  principle,  for  when  she  began  her 
guerilla  warfare  beneath  the  waves  she 
embarked  upon  a  policy  of  attrition 
purely  secondary  in  effect  and  without  in- 
fluence on  the  main  issue  of  the  war. 

Admiral  Von  Tirpitz's  undersea  war- 
fare against  merchant  ships  at  first  gave 
the  impression  that  it  would  sweep  Eng- 
land's merchant  marine  from  the  seas. 
But  Berlin's  rejoicings  were  premature. 
In  spite  of  the  occasional  activities  of  the 
U-boats  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  steadily  increased.  Of 
nearly  20,000  vessels  that  entered  or  left 
the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  submarine  blockade,  the 
Germans  were  able  to  intercept  only  29. 
And  during  the  month  of  June,  191 5, 
which  the  Berlin  admiralty  claimed  was 
the  most  successful  from  their  point  of 
\dew,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  reports 
showed  an  increase  in  imports  of  $89,- 
180,000,  and  a  net  gain  for  a  year  of  war 
of  $55,985,000  over  the  previous  twelve 
months  of  peace. 

The  menace  of  the  submarine,  however, 
has  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  naval 
operations  upon  the  high  seas.  In  the 
North  Sea  the  British  grand  fleet  has 
been  forced  to  seek  a  distant  base,  remote 
from  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Touch  is  kept  with  the  German  coast-line 
by  means  of  the  cordon  of  submarines 
maintained  off  Heligoland,  assisted  by  the 
French  channel  flotillas,  whose  presence 
likewise  deters  the  German  battleships 
and  battle-cruisers  from  issuing  from  their 
protected  harbors.  The  only  waters  in 
which  the  battleship  was  able  to  roam 
unattended  seemed  to  be  among  the  is- 
lands of  the  distant  iF^gean  Sea,  where  the 
more  optimistic  hoped  that  *'  the  business 
would  be  completed  before  these  pests 
made  their  appearance."  But  the  enter- 
prising Commander  Otto  Hersing  man- 
aged to  find  his  way  from  the  North  Sea  to 
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the  Dardanelles,  and  his  appearance  upon 
the  scene  produced  a  situation  which  the 
British  admitted  "could  not  be  otherwise 
than  disquieting."  With  the  loss  of  the 
Triumph  and  the  Majestic  the  activities 
of  the  more  powerful  ships  ceased  and  the 
troops  operating  on  shore  were  deprived 
of  the  support  on  which  they  counted  so 
much  to  assist  them  in  their  advance 
against  Achi  Baba.  Had  the  Turks  pos- 
sessed submarines  in  the  straits,  there  is 
little  question  that  the  operation  of  dis- 
embarking troops  on  the  Gallipoli  Penin- 
sula would  have  proved  far  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  it  was.  But  in  this 
the  British  forestalled  their  opponents 
and  by  the  activities  of  their  own  under- 
sea boats  effectively  arrested  the  flow  of 
reinforcements  and  supplies  on  which  the 
successful  Turkish  defense  of  the  Dar- 
danelles will  ultimately  depend. 

The  submarine  has,  through  its  en- 
terprise, thus  effectively  hampered  the 
operations  of  the  capital  ships.  But  it 
has  not  stopped  them.  With  adequate 
precautions  against  this  form  of  attack, 
and  with  destroyers  present  in  sufficient 
numbers,  the  war  has  proved  that  ef- 
ficient protection  can  be  given,  and  it  is 
interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
that  the  most  effective  work  of  the  de- 
stroyer against  the  submarine  has  been 
done,  not  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night. 
Owing  to  her  inability  to  use  her  periscope 
in  the  dark,  the  undersea  boat  has  been 
obliged  to  spend  the  hours  from  dusk  to 
dawn  on  the  surface,  using  her  oil  or 
petrol  engines,  not  merely  for  cruising, 
but  also  for  the  additional  purpose  of  run- 
ning the  dynamos  in  order  to  recharge  her 
accumulators  and  renew  the  air-supply  for 
the  following  day.  In  this  condition  the 
submarine  on  many  occasions  has  met  her 
fate,  for  the  throbbing  of  her  air-compress- 
ors, heard  many  miles  off  by  the  lurking 
destroyers,  has  revealed  her  whereabouts 
and  invited  her  own  destruction  before 
she  could  escape  or  submerge. 

Dodging  about  the  seas  and  viewing 
the  world  through  a  periscope,  with  the 
constant  reflection  that  the  vessel  in 
which  you  sail  may  at  any  moment  be 
sunk  and  never  again  rise  to  the  surface, 
cannot  be  a  very  exhilarating  occupation. 
The  moderate  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as 
Captain  Hansen  of  the  U-i6  himself  ad- 


mitted, that  "it  is  fearfully  trying  on  the 
nerves."  Every  man  cannot  stand  it. 
When  running  submerged  a  deathlike 
silence  reigns  on  board.  Even  the  electric 
motors  are  silent.  The  temperature  with- 
in the  vessel  is  above  the  normal  for  a 
ship's  engine-room,  and  the  air,  as  it  heats, 
gets  poor  and  mixed  with  the  odor  of  oil 
from  the  machinery.  "The  atmosphere 
becomes  fearful,  an  overpowering  sleepi- 
ness often  attacks  new  men,  and  one  re- 
quires the  utmost  will  power  to  remain 
awake.  I  have  had  men  who  did  not  eat 
for  the  first  three  days  out,  because  they 
did  not  want  to  lose  that  time  from  sleep," 
which  perhaps  was  just  as  well,  for  no 
stove  could  be  lit,  as  fire  burns  oxygen, 
and  the  electric  power  from  the  accumu- 
lators was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
cooking.  Yet  day  after  day  the  vigil  of 
the  submarine  crew  has  had  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  cramped  quarters.  "I  have 
sat  or  stood  for  eight  hours,"  wrote  Cap- 
tain Hansen,  "mth  my  eyes  glued  to  the 
periscope,  peering  into  the  brilliant  glass 
until  my  eyes  and  head  have  ached." 
There  is  no  rest  to  be  obtained,  even  in 
calm  weather.  And  when  the  westerly 
gales  sweep  the  North  Sea,  the  strain  be- 
comes almost  unbearable  as  the  boats 
strive  to  remain  on  their  stations  in  the 
short,  steep  seas  so  common  in  those 
waters,  for  "even  when  cruising  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  feet,"  reported  Commodore 
Keyes,  "  the  submarines  roll  considerably, 
and  pump — i.  e.,  move  vertically — about 
twenty  feet." 

Volumes  might  be  written,  if  all  the 
facts  were  known,  about  the  many  thrill- 
ing adventures  and  narrow  escapes  which 
have  been  incidental  to  the  work  of  the 
submarines  in  this  war  beneath  the  weaves. 
Some  have  already  found  their  way  into 
the  daily  press,  but  others  have  not  yet 
been  recorded  and  doubtless  never  will  be 
known  to  us.  In  the  first  category  may  be 
mentioned  the  remarkable  exploit  of 
Lieutenant  Holbrook,  who,  with  the  B-ii, 
entered  the  Dardanelles  and  despite  the 
difficult  current  dived  under  five  rows  of 
mines  and  torpedoed  the  Turkish  battle- 
ship Messudiyeh.  Another  astonishing 
feat  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Cochin,  com- 
manding the  French  submarine  Papin. 
Recently  he  suddenly  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  an  Austrian  mine-field.     It 
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was  too  risky  to  proceed  any  farther,  so 
Cochin  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of 
clearing  the  field  single-handed — by  hav- 
ing his  crew  dive  for  each  mine,  sever  the 
holding  cables,  and  then  explode  it  as  it 
floated  to  the  surface.  And  in  this  con- 
nection also  should  be  noted  the  timely 
work  of  rescue  performed  by  the  E-4, 
which,  during  the  Battle  in  the  Bight, 
came  to  the  surface  and  took  on  board 
a  boat's  crew  from  the  destroyer  De- 
fender, which  the  latter  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
In  the  way  of  sensational  experience, 
however,  one  must  be  alluded  to  as  spe- 
cially noteworthy.  A  Russian  submarine, 
while  cruising  in  the  Baltic  last  June,  sub- 
merged to  attack  a  squadron  of  German 
battleships  which  was  escorted  by  tor- 
pedo-craft. The  submarine  was  able  to 
approach  quite  near  without  being  ob- 
served by  the  enemy,  until  one  of  the 
destroyers  came  so  close  that  she  was 
obliged  to  descend  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet 
to  escape  being  run  down.  Then  the 
enemy  passed  on,  and  the  Russian  com- 
mander attempted  to  raise  his  periscope. 
But  at  that  moment  the  leading  German 
battleship  was  sighted  less  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  off.  The  Russian  boat  immedi- 
ately submerged  again  and  fired  her  tor- 
pedo. Almost  simultaneously  a  terrible 
crash  was  heard.  The  submarine  trem- 
bled from  stem  to  stern,  the  electric  bulbs 


burst,  crockery  and  all  kinds  of  articles 
flew  about,  something  above  broke, 
cracked,  and  gave  way.  The  submarine 
took  a  Hst  of  25  degrees  to  starboard.  Her 
crew  were  unable  to  keep  their  feet. 
But  fortunately  not  a  man  lost  his  head. 
By  keeping  going  at  full  speed,  and  thanks 
to  the  stanchness  of  her  upper  deck, 
which  had  not  been  penetrated  by  the 
collision,  the  boat  was  able  to  regain  her 
balance.  Only  the  periscope  had  been 
damaged,  and  some  water  was  leaking 
through  the  stuffing-box.  But  rising  to 
the  surface  was  out  of  the  question.  Each 
time  the  Russian  commander  attempted 
to  do  so  the  screws  of  the  German  vessels 
cruising  overhead  could  be  heard.  So 
for  four  hours  the  boat  remained  beneath 
the^waves,  until  darkness  permitted  her  to 
emerge  again  and  regain  a  haven  of  refuge. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  sub- 
marine has  brought  new  problems  into 
naval  warfare  which  will  henceforth  seri- 
ously influence  the  handling  of  the  battle- 
fleets.  Ten  years  ago  underwater  torpedo- 
boats  were  passing  into  the  na\ies  of  the 
world,  which  were  small,  fragile,  slow,  and 
comparatively  ineffective.  What  the  sub- 
marine of  to-day  is  we  already  know.  She 
is  yet  neither  inxincible  nor  invulnerable. 
She  has  not  supplanted  the  battleship. 
But  what  she  may  become  in  the  future  no 
one  can  predict. 


IN    A   GARDEN 

By  Li\ingston   Ludlow   Biddle 

I  SAT  one  day  within  a  garden  fair 
Pining  for  thee  and  sad  because  alone, 
Wishing  some  fate  could  send  thee  to  me  there. 

All  things  appeared  to  share  my  saddened  mood. 
Each  flower  drooped,  the  sun  was  hid  from  view, 
The  very  birds  in  silence  seemed  to  brood. 

Then,  as  I  day-dreamed  with  my  eyes  half  closed, 

Sudden  the  birds  began  to  sing  again, 

The  flow'rs,  uplifting  heads,  no  longer  dozed. 

Thinking  the  sun  had  come  once  more  for  me 

And  for  all  nature,  to  effect  such  change, 

I  turned,  and,  lol    saw  not  the  sun,  but  thee. 


REMATING    TIME 

BY   JESSE    LYNCH    WILLIAMS 
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!3NCE  upon  a  time  in  his 
bright  past  there  had  come 
a  golden  girl  named  Evad- 
ne.  Now,  of  all  the  women 
Leonard  had  loved  before 
his  marriage,  she  w'as  the 
only  one  he  still  loved  after  his  marriage. 
And  yet,  of  all  the  women  he  ever  loved, 
Evadne  w^as  the  only  one  to  whom  he  had 
never  told  his  love.  She  was  so  enormously 
rich  and  he  was  so  romantically  poor. 

It  was  not  that  he  believed  his  case  was 
hopeless.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  only 
been  sure  of  that  he  would  have  told  her 
all  about  it,  beautifully.  And  he  would 
have  accepted  his  rejection  in  the  nicest, 
most  understanding  way,  making  it  all 
lovely  and  easy  for  her,  adding,  as  usual: 
''But  there  is  one  thing  that  will  be  mine 
always — always.  No  one  can  take  this 
from  me:  I  have  know^n  you.^^ 

In  short,  Leonard  had  no  pride  about 
being  refused  by  a  beautiful  woman,  but  a 
great  deal  of  pride  about  being  accepted 
by  a  wealthy  one.  For,  w^ith  all  his  fickle- 
ness and  philandering,  he  had  the  highest 
ideals  of  love  and  marriage,  and,  like  all 
honorable  gentlemen,  deemed  it  more  hon- 
orable to  have  a  wife  he  could  support 
than  one  he  could  love.  If  he  had  mar- 
ried Evadne  she  undoubtedly  w^ould  have 
supported  him. 

True,  Evadne  might  have  been  willing 
to  descend  to  picturesque  poverty  with 
the  man  she  loved — for,  oh,  she  loved  him 
so  !  but  she  would  not  have  known  how  to 
be  poor,  and  it  would  have  been  selfish  in 
a  devoted  husband  to  teach  her,  when  two 
could  live  comfortably  upon  a  tenth  of 
the  interest  of  her  income.  No,  Leonard 
had  seen  it  happen  with  other  men;  in- 
evitably a  truly  generous  husband  w^ould 
gradually  have  been  drawn  up  into  awful 
affiuence  with  her,  by  a  sort  of  capillary 
attraction,  and  she  w^ould  have  paid  the 
bills — an  intolerable  thought  to  an  ardent 
idealist  who  believed  in  protecting  and 
providing  for  the  weaker  sex. 
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So  he  bit  his  lip  and  let  her  go  by — 
with,  oh,  such  a  haunting  look  in  her 
sw^eet  young  eyes,  half  questioning,  half 
frightened,  and  wholly  horrible  to  re- 
call. He  had  scorned  the  \voman  he 
loved. 

That  look  haunted  him  still.  It  filled 
him  with  shame — even  greater  shame, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  had  lived  upon  her  in- 
come, for  he  might  have  become  inured 
to  such  suffering;  it  has  been  known  to 
happen;  whereas  he  never  could  become 
inured  to  this.  He  had  forsw^orn  his  true 
true  mate. 

Well,  in  the  course  of  time — a  cruelly 
brief  course  it  seemed  to  Leonard,  now 
abroad — she  married  a  man  named  Bill, 
on  the  rebound.  For  she  had  to  marry 
somebody,  not  having  learned  how  to  do 
anything  else,  and  having  been  trained 
especially  for  this  purpose  from  earliest 
infancy.  Besides,  she  liked  Bill  ever  so 
much.  Now,  Bill,  as  it  happened,  was 
even  richer  than  Evadne,  so  she  could  not 
possibly  support  him.  Therefore  it  ^vas 
an  honorable  match. 

Then  lonely  Leonard  married  a  girl 
named  Mary,  on  the  rebound.  For  he  had 
to  marry  somebody,  too,  not  being  a  monk 
but  a  poet,  to  w^hom  w^omen  were  not  an 
idle  luxury  but  a  beautiful  necessity,  the 
very  breath  of  life.  Besides,  he  w^as  a  man 
of  honor  and  believed  in  having  a  wafe  of 
his  own. 

Now,  Mary,  as  it  happened,  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  Evadne  and  even 
poorer  than  Leonard,  so  this  also  w^as  an 
honorable  match.  Two  honorable  match- 
es. Evadne  could  neither  support  nor 
really  love  good  old  Bill,  and  Leonard 
could  neither  support  nor  really  love  dear, 
sw^eet  Mary.  But  the  principle  remained 
intact,  and  ''it  isn't  so  much  the  money 
as  the  principle  of  the  thing"  that  counts 
in  marriage.  Besides,  they  were  all  good 
people,  and  thus  far  had  fulfilled  the  chief 
requirement  of  marriage,  which  is  not 
happiness  for  the  individuals  concerned, 
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nor  benefit  for  society  which  is  still  more 
concerned,  but  to  stay  married. 


II 


Now,  Leonard  was  a  poet  but  the  dream 
of  his  life  was  to  be  practical — of  his  mar- 
ried life,  that  is.  As  a  bachelor,  he  had 
not  dreamed  of  being  practical.  That 
may  have  been  why  he  had  succeeded  as  a 
poet.  But  when  he  began  to  live  poetry, 
he  stopped  writing  it,  and  supported  his 
beautiful  wife  on  verse.  And  when  living 
it  produced  poetic  results,  two  pink  ador- 
able ones,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  he  provided 
for  his  offspring  by  means  of  humorous 
rhymes.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  man  can 
do,  even  a  poet,  when  sobered  by  domes- 
ticity. Leonard  became  a  man  of  strong 
character  and  indomitable  energy;  and 
so,  working  early  and  late,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  avoiding  all  other  interests  than 
those  of  the  Home,  he  soon  succeeded 
in  exhausting  his  entire  stock  of  salable 
ideas — so  thoroughly  indeed  that  he  could 
no  longer  have  supported  even  a  rollicking 
bachelor  on  poetry,  verse,  or  rhymes.  So 
he  went  into  business. 

He  became  a  broker's  clerk  in  a  flashy 
firm's  up-town  branch,  adjacent  to  the  bar 
of  a  huge  hotel.  He  now  wore  beautiful 
clothes,  and  smoked  cigarettes  with  his 
initials  on  them  in  gold,  symbolizing  pros- 
perity, instead  of  a  poetic  pipe  symboliz- 
ing poverty.  His  duties  were  to  applaud 
and  repeat  smutty  stories,  to  buy  and 
drink  cocktails  with  customers,  and  in 
general  to  interest  the  world  in  gambling. 
This  brought  him  into  contact  with  many 
sorts  of  people  he  had  never  known  before ; 
and.  as  poets  love  all  mankind,  he  expected 
in  time  to  learn  to  love  his  work.  We  all 
love  to  do  what  we  can  do  well,  and  he 
always  did  with  his  might  whatsoever  his 
hand  found  to  do.  Such  was  his  capacity 
for  friendship,  anecdote,  and  alcohol  that 
almost  from  the  start  he  began  bringing 
new  accounts  to  the  firm's  books,  and  the 
head  of  the  firm  begged  Leonard  to  auto- 
graph a  copy  of  one  of  his  own,  as  a  mark 
of  approbation.  Moreover,  his  salary  was 
raised,  and  Leonard  now  felt  that  he  was 
quite  practical. 

But  he  was  a  poet,  and  loved  not  only 
humanity  but  the  truth.  Indeed,  he 
loved  both  so  much  that  one  day  he  gave 


a  new  customer,  already  an  old  and  dear 
friend,  some  practical  information  which 
prevented  a  great  loss  to  the  nice  new 
customer  for  whom  Leonard  felt  respon- 
sible. This  was  love  and  this  was  the 
truth,  but  it  was  not  business — according 
to  this  flashy  firm's  standards.  In  fact, 
it  knocked  a  business  plan  of  theirs  into 
a  cocked  hat.  So  the  head  of  the  firm  re- 
quested Leonard's  autograph  to  a  copy 
of  his  resignation.  ''You're  no  business 
man,"  said  the  broker;  and  Leonard, 
agreeing  with  him,  became  a  bookseller 
— for  the  firm  which  had  published  his 
poems. 

But  he  knew  too  much  about  writing 
books  to  sell  them.  It  was  difficult  for  a 
sincere  lover  of  the  truth  to  let  others 
believe  that  books  were  good  when  he 
knew  that  they  were  bad.  Moreover,  he 
lacked  the  proper  attitude  of  respect  to- 
ward the  consumers  of  literature,  being 
himself  merely  a  creator  of  it.  Book-buy- 
ers should  be  treated  as  patrons  of  the 
arts.  ''You're  rather  impairtinent  for  a 
dark,"  snorted  one  of  these,  a  wealthy 
American  who  had  lived  abroad  and  liked 
to  talk  like  an  Englishman.  "What  do 
you  know  about  this  book?" 

''Well,  you  see,  I  wrote  it,"  said  Leon- 
ard. 

In  short,  he  was  not  practical  as  a  sales- 
man. He  tried  other  work,  but  he  re- 
mained incorrigibly  impractical.  He  did 
not  care  for  money  and  hated  to  think 
about  expense.  Therefore  he  had  to 
think  about  it  all  the  time  instead  of 
thinking  poetic  thoughts. 

Now,  early  in  his  business  experience 
he  had  discovered  that  there  was  one 
practical  thing  he  could  do  well.  At  the 
bar  of  the  huge  hotel  he  had  once  com- 
posed a  wonderfully  harmonious  cocktail. 
It  became  famous,  and  to  this  day  it 
bears  his  name,  the  best-known  and  most 
deeply  appreciated  of  all  his  poetic  com- 
positions. At  last,  being  desperate,  he 
decided  to  go  back  there  and  ask  his  dear 
old  friend  Jack,  the  head  bartender,  for  a 
job.  There  was  poetic  precedent  for  this, 
and  he  believed  that  he  could  sell  things 
he  made  himself,  for  he  knew  that  they 
would  be  well  made.  This  would  be  a 
combination  of  art  and  commerce,  and 
the  patrons  of  this  art  are  never  patron- 
izing to  bartenders. 
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''  We  haven't  seen  you  in  here  for  a  long 
time,  sir,"  said  Jack,  deUghted  to  renew 
the  old  friendship.     '^What'll  you  have. 


sir 


^'Vd  like  a  job,  sir,"  said  the  poet. 

Jack  was  scandalized,  was  eager  to  lend 
him  money  but  not  to  give  him  a  job. 
"It  wouldn't  do,  sir,"  said  Jack,  mixing 
a  couplet  of  Leonard's  lyrics.  "You're  a 
gentleman,  sir." 

"What  of  it?"  asked  Leonard,  raising 
his  glass  to  Jack's.  "I'm  a  good  mixer 
and  I  never  get  tight."  The  poet  emp- 
tied his  glass.  "You  never  saw  me  tight, 
did  you,  Jack?" 

"No,  sir,  you  never  get  tight,  but 
you're  a  gentleman  all  the  same." 


Ill 


No  one  would  give  him  anything  to  do. 
For,  as  every  one  told  him,  "This  is  a 
practical  world,"  and  he  was  not  a  prac- 
tical man.  That  was  certainly  not  their 
fault,  nor  could  he  be  altogether  blamed. 
No,  he  had  simply  strayed  into  the  wrong 
world.  Should  he  not,  therefore,  apolo- 
gize for  the  unintentional  mistake  and 
quietly  \vithdraw  ? 

Now,  like  many  a  true  poet  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  future,  too,  if  there  are  to  be 
any  more,  Leonard  often  longed  for  death, 
and  there  was  even  better  precedent  in  the 
poetry  business  for  suicide  than  for  tend- 
ing bar — more  of  it,  at  any  rate.  To  be 
sure,  Leonard  like\vise  loved  life  as  only  a 
poet  can,  but  he  hated  married  life  as  only 
a  poet  can.  Nevertheless,  on  the  excel- 
lent principle  that  whatever  he  wanted, 
like  poetry  and  Evadne,  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  whatever  he  did  not  want, 
like  brokerage  and  Mary,  must  be  em- 
braced, he  had  steadfastly  sacrificed  the 
luxury  not  only  of  self-expression  but  of 
self-destruction  too.  He  had  kept  right 
on  living  and  gaining  character.  For, 
while  it  may  be  all  right  and  rather  ro- 
mantic for  a  self-centred  young  bachelor 
like  Chatterton  to  indulge  in  suicide  in  a 
picturesque  garret,  Leonard  had  never 
felt  that  he  could  afford  such  things,  be- 
ing a  married  poet  with  a  family  in  a 
Harlem  fiat. 

Early  in  his  married  career,  however, 
when  still  cherishing  hopes  of  complete  re- 
form, he  had  taken  out  some  life-insur- 


ance, like  a  practical  business  man.  And 
now  the  annual  premium  was  due  in  a 
week,  and  he  had  nothing  left  to  pawn. 
His  family  faced  starvation;  he  could  live 
and  let  the  policy  lapse,  or  die  and  let  it  be 
paid  in  full  to  his  widow  mthin  twenty- 
four  hours.  So  at  last  death  seemed  no 
longer  an  idle  dream  of  a  poet's  fancy  but 
a  safe  and  sane  business  proposition  for  an 
idle  poet's  family. 

And  yet,  even  while  he  was  making 
practical  preparations  for  this  final  ven- 
ture, he  had  a  curious  premonition  that 
it,  too,  would  fail.  Perhaps  he  had  be- 
come superstitious. 


IV 


Sure  enough,  his  wife  saw  his  light 
burning  late,  stole  in  upon  him,  caught 
him  in  the  very  act. 

"Oh,  Leonard,  Leonard,"  Mary  cried, 
wild-eyed  and  beautiful,  "you  couldn't, 
you  wouldn't  do  that !"  Soft,  detaining 
arms  pinioned  his,  making  him  feel  limp 
and  impractical. 

"W^hy  not?"  asked  Leonard  weakly. 
He  felt  ashamed  but  determined. 

"Why,  Leonard,  it  would  be  so  selfish. 
It's  not  like  you,  dear,  to  be  selfish." 

"But  latn  selfish,"  he  replied,  making 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  "I've  always  been 
selfish;  that  is  my  true  nature." 

But  heretofore  he  had  always  restrained 
his  true  nature.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
he  had  failed  as  a  poet.  It  is  difficult  to 
practise  self-repression  and  self-expression 
on  the  same  ego. 

"Oh,  Leonard,"  she  cried,  "I  am  re- 
sponsible for  wrecking  your  whole  life — 
don't  make  me  feel  responsible  for  your 
death,  too." 

"What  nonsense!"  Leonard  replied. 
"You  haven't  wrecked  my  life;  I  have 
wrecked  yours." 

He  did  not  love  her  a  bit,  but  he  liked 
her  ever  so  much,  and  this  was  their  only 
serious  point  of  difference.  She  always 
claimed  that  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  he 
always  maintained  that  it  was  all  his  fault. 
For,  whenever  anything  goes  wrong  with 
a  marriage,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  marriage  itself  being 
perfect,  like  all  our  institutions. 

She  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
looked  into  his  deep,  despairing  eyes.  "If 


It  is  wonderful  what  a  man  can  do,  even  a  poet,  when  sobered  by  domesticity. — Page  59. 


you  really  loved  me,  Leonard,  you  would 
not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  You  would 
want  to  cling  to  life  despite  all." 

Leonard  did  not  love  her  as  poets  love 
in  poems,  but  he  cared  for  her  as  many 
husbands  do  in  the  prose  of  matrimony. 
He  had  been  willing  to  live  for  her,  die  for 
her,  and  lie  for  her.  Heretofore,  when 
she  had  made  this  accusation  he  would 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  say,  ''Oh,  you 
know  I  love  you,  dear,"  and  kiss  her  to 
prove  it.  He  loved  the  truth,  therefore 
he  had  always  sacrificed  it.  To-night, 
however,  he  was  too  tired,  too  close  to  the 
great  reality,  to  keep  up  the  mocking  illu- 
sion. Gazing  back  into  her  fine,  honest 
eyes — "But  I  don't  love  you,"  he  said. 
"I  never  did." 

She  recoiled  in  amazement  and  stared 
at  him.     "You  don't  love  me?" 
Vol.  LIX.— 7 


Leonard  dropped  his  eyes,  overcome 
with  remorse.  Why  could  he  not  have 
lied  a  little  longer!  "Not  in  the  right 
way,  I'm  afraid — not  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved,  not  as  you  may  still  be  loved  by 
some  more  worthy  man,  if  I  only  get  out 
of  the  way.  You  deserve  everything, 
Mary;   you  have  nothing." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
began  to  sob  as  children  sob.  "This  is 
too  much,"  he  heard  her  whisper. 

It  was  too  much  for  Leonard,  too.  It 
always  was  when  women  or  children 
sobbed.  "I  do  love  you!"  he  cried. 
"  You  know  I  do  ! "  Alas,  Leonard  loved 
woman  more  than  truth. 

"No,  no,"  she  muttered,  eluding  his 
arms,  "you  don't!  I've  known  it  all 
along."  She  looked  up  at  him  through 
her  tears.     "That  is  not  what  breaks  my 
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heart;  it  is  that  you  are  willing  to  die  for 
such  an  unworthy  wife  as  I.  I  don't  love 
you  either,  Leonard." 

It  was  Leonard's  turn  to  be  amazed. 
"  You,  Mary  ! "  he  said  hoarsely;  ''  I  don't 
believe  it."  He  had  long  since  lost  faith 
in  himself,  but  never  in  her. 

''It  is  the  solemn  truth,"  she  returned, 
nodding  vigorously — "not  as  you  deserve 
to  be  loved,  and  might  have  been  loved,  if 
I  had  only  kept  out  of  the  way." 

They  looked  at  each  other  with  new 
eyes.  They  did  not  love  each  other,  but 
now  they  respected  themselves.  They 
faced  the  truth  at  last — perhaps  the  truth 
would  make  them  free. 

"Well,"  said  Leonard,  "it  doesn't 
really  matter  about  that.  We  had  our 
chance.  We  missed  it.  That  is  merely 
hard  luck.  But  there's  something  more 
important  than  ourselves — our  children. 
This  is  a  practical  proposition.  My  life- 
insurance  is  the  only  asset  I  have  left. 
The  time  has  come  to  realize  on  it." 

It  always  made  Leonard  feel  quite  busi- 
nesslike to  employ  such  terms  as  "proposi- 
tion "  and  "  asset,"  just  as  it  made  the  men 
who  formerly  employed  him  feel  quite  lit- 
erary to  quote  from  Leonard's  poems. 
Mary  knew  this  little  foible  of  her  hus- 
band's, and  even  now  it  made  her  smile 
fondly,  as  at  her  children's  lovable  whim- 
sicalities. 

Leonard  saw  the  smile,  and  even  though 
he  was  facing  death  it  hurt  his  feelings  as 
it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  book-col- 
lector ridiculed  for  calling  himself  "liter- 
ary." "  If  you  can  show  me  that  my  plan 
is  not  practical,"  he  said  with  dignity,  "I 
will  agree  to  abandon  it.  Now,  let's  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over  calmly." 

So,  arm  in  arm,  they  sat  down  and 
talked  it  over  like  the  two  good  friends 
they  were. 

"To-day  I  applied  for  a  job  as  a  la- 
borer in  the  tunnel,"  Leonard  began. 
" '  Let's  see  your  hands,'  said  the  foreman. 
I  held  them  out.  'You  won't  do — this  is 
no  tea-party.'  The  world  doesn't  want 
me,  Mary.  I  don't  think  I'm  super- 
sensitive any  longer,  but  really,  you  know, 
I  can  take  a  hint." 

Mary  threw  her  soft  arms  about  him 
again.  Then  releasing  him  abruptly: 
"Well,  if  we  must  look  at  it  practically," 
she  said,  "how  long  could  a  widow  and 


two  young  children  live  on  five  thousand 
dollars?" 

"H'm,"  said  Leonard,  after  the  manner 
of  his  former  boss,  "longer  than  all  four  of 
us  can  live  on  nothing.  Mary,  haven't 
you  noticed  that  every  day  I  keep  on  liv- 
ing I  keep  on  eating?" 

Tears  came  to  Mary's  eyes  once  more, 
but  she  restrained  them  immediately. 
"Yes,  dear,  but  when  the  five  thousand 
is  gone,  what  then  ?  I  have  never  learned 
to  earn  money.  The  children  are  too 
young  to  be  left  alone,  even  if  I  could  find 
something  to  do.  Have  you  thought  of 
that?" 

Leonard  had.  "  But  before  it's  all  gone, 
don't  you  see,  my  dear — "  He  hesitated. 
"  Mary,  you  are  still  young,  still  beautiful; 
so — well,  don't  you  see?" 

Mary  sprang  from  her  seat.  "You  ex- 
pect me  to  marry  again  ?  Leonard  I  do 
you  think  I  could?" 

"I  know  you  could."  He  gave  her  a 
gallant  look. 

"Do  you  think  I  would? ^^  She  gave 
him  a  friendly  kiss. 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  what  you  want, 
or  I  want,  my  dear,  but  of  what  you  and  I 
must  do — for  the  children's  sake.  I  must 
die  for  them — you  must  live  for  them. 
Your  good  looks  are  your  only  asset." 

Mary  shuddered.  "Suppose  I  were 
willing  to  sell  myself !  It  is  hard  enough 
for  any  widow  with  children  to  catch  a 
husband,  but  the  widow  of  a  suicide ! 
They'd  all  say  I  drove  you  to  it;  they 
would  avoid  me  like  a  pestilence." 

Leonard  winced.  "It  will  be  a  handi- 
cap, I  admit,  but " 

"  A  handicap  ?  A  blight  upon  your  en- 
tire family !  Think  of  the  children's  fu- 
ture! 'Something  queer  in  the  blood,' 
people  will  say.  It  will  ruin  the  poor  lit- 
tle things'  chances  in  life.  Leonard,  your 
plan  isn't  practical  at  all — it's  sheer  po- 
etry I" 

Leonard  began  to  pace  the  floor.  He 
was  deeply  discouraged  by  his  helpmate. 
"Then  name  an  alternative  before  the 
clock  strikes  two,"  he  cried,  "and  I'll  fol- 
low it.  If  you  can't  you'll  have  to  follow 
my  plan." 

There  was  a  pause.  She  could  think 
of  no  alternative.  "No  one  in  his  right 
mind  ever  takes  his  own  life,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I've  heard  all  that  before,"  said 
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Leonard  with  a  smile  of  victory.     "It's  be  ruined,  and  I  needn't  marry  again!'* 

like  saying  that  right  always  triumphs  in  Mary  looked  radiant, 

the  end,  that  one  always  finds  one's  true  Leonard  looked  sceptical.     "Well,"  he 

happiness  in  duty.     We've  done  right,  said,  "what  is  it?" 


This  was  love  and  this  was  the  truth,  but  it  was  not  business. — Page  59. 


we've  done  our  duty — and  look  at  the 
result." 

Mary  began  to  pace  the  floor.  "There 
must  be  some  other  way,"  she  said. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  name  it,"  said 
Leonard,  "and  I'll  prove  my  sanity  by 
following  it.     Isn't  that  fair?" 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that. 

"You  promise?"  Mary  demanded. 

"I  promise." 

There  was  another  pause,  a  longer  one. 

You  have  five  minutes  more,"  said 
Leonard,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

"You  solemnly  promise  to  do  anything 
in  the  world,  no  matter  w^hat  it  may  cost 
you?" 

Leonard  nodded  confidently.  "Any- 
thing short  of  crime,  yes." 

"Then,  Leonard,  I  have  it,  I  have  it! 
You  needn't  die,  the  family  needn't  be 
disgraced,  the  children's  future  needn't 


"You  think  that  your  life-insurance  is 
the  only  asset  you  have  left,"  Mary  cried 
jubilantly.  "Why,  my  dear,  you  still 
have  the  greatest  asset  you  ever  had. 
While  everything  else  has  gradually  gone, 
this  has  gradually  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. Your  wonderful  personality,  your 
splendid  character,  your  magnetic  charm 
— that's  what  you  must  realize  on." 

"Haven't  I  tried  that?"  he  asked  with 
a  sneer.     "You  see  the  result." 

"Ah,  but  you  invested  it  in  the  wrong 
field,  my  dear,"  she  went  on  excitedly. 
"You  are  not  practical,  Leonard;  you 
never  will  be."  Leonard  dropped  his  eyes. 
"Men  cannot  stand  it,  but  women  adore 
it.  At  making  money  you're  a  failure, 
but,"  she  added  with  a  httle  laugh,  "at 
making  love,  you  were  always  a  great 
success.     Don't  I  know  !" 

Leonard  looked  up  in  amazement.  Had 
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her  troubles  affected  her  mind  ?  or  was  she 
merely  playing  for  time? 

"And  now,"  she  rattled  on,  as  she 
smoothed  back  his  hair  from  his  troubled 
brow,  ''this  little  touch  of  melancholy, 
this  dash  of  desperation,  why,  Leonard,  it 
was  all  you  needed  to  make  you  irresist- 
ible, utterly  irresistible." 

Ordinarily  this  might  have  interested 
him,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  might  have 
pretended  otherwise,  but  now,  when  his 
face  was  turned  with  dignity  toward 
death,  to  have  such  frivolity  thrown  up  in 
that  face — it  was  unworthy  of  his  usually 
sensible  helpmate. 

"Of  course  I  know,"  she  went  on, 
laughing,  "that  you  don't  feel  like  being 
irresistible  to-night;  I  know  it  sounds  like 
a  queer  thing  to  suggest  when  you've 
taken  such  pains  for  years  and  years  to 
avoid  being  irresistible;  but  it'll  all  come 
back  to  you  in  time,  I  know  it." 

"For  God's  sake,  shut  up!"  cried  the 
poet.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  so  rude  to  her.  It  sobered  her.  She 
turned  upon  him. 

"Well,  if  one  of  us  must  marry  again," 
she  said  resentfully,  "just  why  should  I  be 
the  one  ?  It's  a  far  more  '  practical  prop- 
osition' for  you  to  win  another  woman 
than  for  me  to  win  another  man !  They 
don't  run  away  from  interesting  young 
poets;  they  run  after  them  !  Haven't  I 
seen  them  try  it?  Don't  I  know  what 
they  say?  'That  commonplace  wife  of 
his,  she  doesn't  appreciate  him' — that's 
what  they  say,  and  they'll  throw  them- 
selves into  your  arms  once  they  have  a 
chance." 

A  horrible  fear  came  over  Leonard. 
He  made  a  rush  at  his  wife  and  pin- 
ioned her  in  his  arms.  "  No,  you  don't ! " 
he  cried.  "You  shan't!  You  can't! 
You  mustn't  kill  yourself.  Children  need 
mothers  more  than  fathers.  Besides,"  he 
added,  suddenly  triumphant  again,  "you 
have  no  life-insurance;  you  can't  afford 
to  die.     Aha!" 

Mary  patted  his  arm.  "But  I  don't 
intend  to  die!"  she  said  reassuringly. 
"We  must  both  live  for  the  children's 
sake,  but,  my  dear  boy,  death  isn't  the 
only  way.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  di- 
vorce, Leonard." 

"Divorce!"  He  stepped  back,  horri- 
fied.    To  him  divorce  was  even  worse 


than  death.  "I  have  no  cause  for  di- 
vorce. You  have  no  cause  for  divorce. 
What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Ah,  but  you  could  so  easily  give  me 
cause."  Mary  had  great  confidence  in 
her  husband.  "You  must  just  look  at  it 
practically,"  she  added,  imitating  his  busi- 
nesslike tone  of  a  few  minutes  before. 

Leonard  turned  his  beautiful,  desperate 
eyes,  a  poet's  eyes,  upon  his  beautiful,  des- 
perate wife,  a  poet's  wife,  and  tried  to  look 
at  it  practically.  "  I  see  nothing  practical 
in  your  divorce  proposition,"  he  declared 
simply.  "What  good  would  it  do  you? 
What  good  would  it  do  the  children? 
This  is  all  damned  nonsense,"  and  he 
glanced  at  the  clock  again. 

"Ah,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ali- 
mony," said  his  helpmate. 

"How  much  alimony  could  you  collect 
from  a  bankrupt  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  depends  upon  your  second 
wife,"  returned  his  present  one.  "There 
are  dozens  of  little  dears  who  adore  your 
love-poems,  Leonard — sleep  with  them 
under  the  pillow  every  night.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  simply  pick  out  one  of  the 
rich  ones,  and  I'll  do  the  rest  with  the 
aid  of  the  divorce  courts."  Again  she 
laughed  nervously,  but  she  really  seemed 
to  mean  it. 

"  Mary,  you  must  be  crazy  ! "  Leonard, 
turning  his  back  upon  her,  resumed  the 
vicious  circling  of  the  conjugal  chamber. 

"Not  at  all,"  Mary  returned,  pacing 
the  floor  at  his  side  like  a  faithful  dog, 
or  wife.  But  I  must  be  practical.  You 
never  can  be.  Why,  think,  Leonard,  how 
much  better  care  I  could  take  of  the  chil- 
dren with  a  large  alimony  than  a  small 
life-insurance!  A  college  education  for 
Leonard  !  A  brilliant  match  for  Mary ! 
My  way  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  whole 
family.  It  is  your  duty,  dear.  You  have 
never  shirked  your  duty  before." 

"Duty?  Divorce!"  cried  Leonard. 
"So  I'm  to  save  the  family  by  divorce? 
Mary,  are  you  crazy  or  am  I?" 

"Neither,  dear,  it's  simply  that  you  are 
so  conventional,"  said  his  devoted  wife. 
"We  have  before  us  a  choice  of  evils — is 
there  any  question  of  which  is  worse?" 

"But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  morality, 
decency,  honor!" 

"Oh,  well,  when  it  comes  to  that,"  Mary 
retorted,  "there  is  nothing  very  moral 
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about  self-murder  either.    Suicide  is  crim-  ing  to  marry  the  woman  he  loved  because 

inal,  divorce  is  fashionable — if  you  must  she  had  money,  now  to  leave  a  woman 

look  at  it  conventionally."  he  liked  in  order  to  live  on  some  woman 

When  it  came  to  that,  Leonard  ap-  he  neither  loved  nor  liked ! — no,  it  was 
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'But  I  avi  selfish,"  he  replied,  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  —  Page  60. 


proved  neither  of  the  modern  convention 
of  divorce  among  fashionable  people,  nor 
of  the  more  ancient  custom  of  suicide 
among  poets,  but  what  to  him  was  worse 
than  either  was  the  idea  of  marrying  for 
money !     What  an  irony !     After  refus- 


against  his  principles.  He  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  marry  for  money  as  a 
bachelor,  and  now,  even  though  he  had  a 
wife  to  support,  he  would  not,  he  could 
not  do  it,  even  to  preserve  the  institution 
of  the  family.     He  was  an  idealist.  Then 
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and  there  he  determined  not  to  live  with- 
out a  struggle. 

''So  you,  my  own  wife,"  he  cried  with 
indignant  scorn,  "  would  actually  urge  and 
aid  me  to  dupe  some  poor  rich  woman, 
woo  her,  win  her,  marry  her,  in  order  to 
get  her  money  !  And  for  what  purpose  ? 
To  support  you  and  your  children !  I'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Mary.  I'd  rather  die 
than  do  such  a  thing." 

"Why,  of  course  you  would,  dearie," 
said  Mary  sympathetically,  "but  if  you 
die,  don't  you  see  you  will  simply  compel 
me  to  do  the  same  thing  ?  To  dupe  some 
rich  man  in  order  to  support  your  wife  and 
children.  Have  you  a  right,  Leonard,  to 
die  and  force  the  woman  you  promised  to 
protect  into  such  an  ordeal  as  that?" 

Leonard  blinked.  "Oh,  but  that's  dif- 
ferent," he  said.  "Quite  different.  You 
are  a  woman.     I  am  a  man." 

"Do  you  mean  that  men  are  so  much 
more  chaste  than  women,  so  much  more 
monogamous  in  their  instincts,  so  much 
finer  in  their  feelings,  that  such  a  relation- 
ship would  be  more  horrible  to  you  than  to 
me,  Leonard?" 

Leonard  blinked  again. 

"What  you  mean,  Leonard,"  his  wife 
added  more  gently,  "is  merely  that  wom- 
en, millions  of  women,  have  had  to  do 
such  things,  all  through  the  history  of 
civilization.  Men  haven't  had  to.  So 
the  world,  made  by  and  for  men,  calls  it 
honorable  for  us  women  to  sell  ourselves 
and  dishonorable  for  you.  Isn't  that 
true,  Leonard?" 

Leonard  now  dropped  his  eyes  entirely. 
A  lover  of  truth  and  of  women,  he  knew 
that  Mary  was  right.  As  a  married  man 
and  the  fond  father  of  a  family,  although 
a  hater  of  marriage  and  divorce,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  his  duty  to  live  and 
love  some  other  woman  than  his  lawful 
wife  and  thus  save  the  fundamental  in- 
stitution of  civilization.  He  sighed.  His 
dream  of  death  was  done. 

"I  suppose  you're  right,  Mary,"  he 
said.  "You  are  always  right.  I'll  do  it 
to  spare  you.  But,  oh,  if  you  only  knew 
how  I  wanted  to  die." 

"I  know,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  gazing 
with  trust  and  affection  into  his  deep,  be- 
wildered eyes,  "  but  some  day  you'll  thank 
me  for  it.  Some  day  all  this  will  seem 
like   a   horrible    nightmare.     And,    who 


knows,  dear,  perhaps  you  will  yet  find 
true  happiness  in  duty.  And  now  you 
must  go  to  bed,"  and  she  added  with  a 
little  laugh — "you  must  get  your  beauty 
sleep,  Leonard." 

Leonard  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
"I  might  have  known  it,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Isaidit  couldn't  be.  Such  things 
are  not  for  me!" 

Yes,  it  was  his  duty  to  live,  because  he 
wanted  to  die.  That  much  was  clear. 
But  suppose,  just  suppose,  she  were  not 
only  wealthy  and  willing,  but  fresh  and 
fair !  Suppose,  as  Mary  suggested,  he 
were  to  find  happiness  in  duty !  In  short, 
suppose  divorce,  like  death,  became  de- 
sirable after  all !  Then  what,  oh  what, 
would  be  right?  How  was  a  poet  to 
tell  ?  He  knew  beauty  from  ugliness, 
kindness  from  cruelty,  truth  from  hyp- 
ocrisy; but  when  it  came  to  what  good 
people  called  Right  and  Wrong,  he  had 
been  in  a  daze  all  his  life — all  his  married 
life  especially. 


V 


"  But  where  are  you  going  to  find  a  vic- 
tim for  me?"  asked  Leonard  the  next 
morning.  "Since  we  married  we've  seen 
so  little  of  rich  people." 

It  is  hard  to  break  the  habit  of  a  mar- 
ried lifetime.  A  true  husband,  he  always 
consulted  his  wife  about  his  problems. 
They  shared  each  other's  burdens.  If  he 
had  to  marry  again,  it  seemed  only  fair  for 
her  to  choose  his  bride.  A  model  hus- 
band, a  perfect  wife. 

"There,  there!"  said  Mary,  cheering 
him  up.  "That's  easily  arranged.  Do 
you  remember  that  lovely  creature  named 
Evadne?  Well,  she  will  pick  one  out  for 
you,  if  you  only  ask  her,  dear." 

"Ask  her!  Ask  Evadne  to  be  my  go- 
between  !" 

Mary  nodded  brightly.  "You  see, 
since  she  married  Bill  she  has  seen  nothing 
but  rich  people.  No  doubt  she  could  in- 
troduce you  to  a  dozen  little  dears  who 
know  your  love-sonnets  by  heart,  the  ones 
you  wrote  to  me,  darling." 

Mary  meant  it  kindly,  of  course.  She 
meant  everything  kindly,  just  as  Leonard 
did,  but  Mary  did  not  know  what  she  was 
asking.  Those  love-sonnets  had  not  been 
written  to  Mary,  but  to  Evadne.     They 
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"Ah,  Evadne,  if  you  only  knew  how  unworthy  of  her  I  am,  you  would  despise  me  as  I  despise  myself." — Page  69. 


contained  all  the  idealism  of  his  imprac-  on  such  an  errand  would  be  sacrilege, 

tical  youth.     Since  the  memorable  day  to  him  exquisitely  horrible,  to  her  even 

when  he  romantically  ran  away  from  her  worse. 

he  had  not  even  seen  Evadne.     He  had        "Mary,"    said   Leonard,    "on    second 

not  dared  to,  being  a  model  husband.   And  thoughts,  I  believe  I'd  rather  die.     Evad- 

now,  after  all  these  years,  with  all  those  ne  is  not  a  very  practical  person.     I  will 

tenderly  enshrined  memories,  to  go  to  her  not  go  to  her." 
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Down  the  avenue  of  oaks  in  the  soft  sunset  glow  came  Bill  and  Mary. — Page  70. 


"You  needn't,  dear;    she  is  coming  to 
you." 

"To  me !  Evadne  coming  to  me?" 
"Yes!  Isn't  it  nice?  She's  on  her 
way  here  now !  You  see,  I  was  afraid 
of  this.  I  thought  you  might  want  to 
change  your  mind;  so  when  I  went  out  to 
pawn  my  wedding-ring — I  shan't  really 
need  one  any  more — I  telephoned  Evadne 
that  you  were  in  trouble.  And  the  dear 
thing  is  so  distressed.  She  said  she 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  us, 
Leonard." 
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"Mary!  Surely  you  didn't  tell  her 
what  you  wanted  of  her !" 

"  No,  dear.  I  can't  do  it  all.  You  will 
do  that.  There  !  I  hear  her  car.  She  is 
going  to  take  us  all  out  to  her  beautiful 
place  in  the  country  for  a  month.  It  will 
be  so  nice,  as  she  says,  for  her  children  to 
know  our  children." 

"Mary!     We  can't  go!" 

"Leonard,  where  else  can  we  go? 
We've  no  more  wedding-rings  to  pawn. 
Here  she  comes.  Now  I  shall  do  the 
packing  and  you  will — do  your  duty." 
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But  when  Evadne  came,  he  forgot  duty, 
he  forgot  death,  he  forgot  everything  but 
Evadne.  Whenever  he  saw  a  woman  or 
child  in  distress,  it  filled  his  heart  to  over- 
flowing so  that  there  was  no  room  for 
troubles  of  his  own.  There  was  the  same 
half-frightened,  half-questioning  look  in 
her  sweet  eyes,  no  longer  young  but  oh,  so 
much  sweeter,  the  sweetness  that  comes  of 
suffering.  Evadne,  his  Evadne,  had  suf- 
fered. Only  she  was  not  his  Evadne. 
And  that  was  why  she  had  suffered. 

She  had  been  born  a  year  before  Mary 
and  yet  she  now  looked  the  younger  of 
the  two.  Mary  had  been  born  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  Evadne,  but  now  was  the 
less  lovely.  Why  ?  Because  Mary's  hus- 
band, instead  of  suppK-ing  her  with  re- 
sources for  retaining  youthful  freshness, 
such  as  travel,  Turkish  baths,  and  lady's 
maids,  had  lavishly  supplied  her  with  re- 
sources for  developing  character,  such  as 
staying  in  the  city  all  summer,  and  giving 
baths  to  the  children  and  the  dishes  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  housemaid. 

Therefore,  should  he  not  have  loved  his 
brave  wife  ?  He  should.  He  would  have 
told  you  so  himself.  But  instead  of  that, 
he  loved  Bill's  wife.  Therefore,  do  you 
blame  him  for  wanting  to  die?  But  now 
he  did  not  want  to  die.  He  wanted  to 
live,  live,  live ! 

Was  it  not  strange?  And  was  it  not 
wicked ! 


VI 


It  was  the  last  day  of  the  visit  to  the 
country.  Evadne  and  Leonard  were  re- 
turning from  their  last  walk  together 
through  the  woods,  the  same  brown  woods 
in  which  they  had  said  good-by  many 
years  before,  when  each  wanted  to  say 
something  so  entirely  foreign  to  fare- 
well. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  same  way. 

And  they  were  silent  for  the  same 
reason. 

Now,  as  then,  Leonard  had  failed  to  do 
his  manifest  duty.  For  though  he  and 
Evadne  had  had  many  walks  and  talks  to- 
gether, so  many  that  Bill  seemed  alarmed 
and  sought  IVIary's  wise  counsel,  Leonard 
had  never  once  mentioned  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken  by 
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Evadne.  "Leonard,  last  night  your  ^\-ife 
and  I  had  a  long  confidential  conference." 

"My  wife  is  wonderful,"  said  Leonard. 
"Ah,  Evadne,  if  you  only  knew  how  un- 
worthy of  her  I  am,  you  would  despise  me 
as  I  despise  myself." 

"You  mean,  because  you  cannot  love 
her,  Leonard?     Is  that  your  fault ? " 

"It  is  not  hers!"  answered  Leonard 
loyally.  "So  it  must  be  mine,"  he  con- 
cluded logically.  For  surely  it  must  be 
the  fault  of  one  or  the  other  when  married 
people  do  not  love  each  other.  They  sol- 
emnly promise  to  do  so  when  they  marry. 
Therefore  it  is  wrong  not  to. 

"Ah,  Evadne,"  cried  Leonard,  making 
a  final  struggle  to  keep  that  promise,  "if 
you  only  knew  the  sacrifices  she  has  made, 
the  hardships  she  has  endured !  That 
ought  to  make  me  love  her,  oughtn't  it, 
Evadne?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  woman  he 
adored,  "if  you  had  loved  her  in  the  be- 
ginning. But,  Leonard,  did  it  never  occur 
to  you  why  she  has  been  such  a  good  wife, 
so  patient,  so  long-suffering?  It  was  for 
the  same  reason  that  you  have  been  such 
a  kind  and  devoted  and  faithful  husband. 
It  was  to  make  up  for  the  one  great  lack. 
She  has  never  reallv  loved  vou,  Leonard, 
not  in  the  way  she  once  loved  some  one 
else.     She  told  me  so  herself." 

"Some  one  else?  Evadne!  she  never 
told  me  that."  He  was  disappointed  in 
Mary. 

"  Why  should  she  ?  She  never  told  the 
other  man." 

For  that  matter,  Leonard  had  never  told 
Mary  about  Evadne.  It  was  for  the  same 
reason  in  both  cases,  sheer  kindness. 

"And  all  this  time  I  thought  she  had 
married  me  for  my  poetry !" 

"No,  Leonard,  for  your  poverty." 

"My  poverty !" 

"She  thought  you  needed  her.  A  true 
woman  wants  above  all  to  be  needed.  And 
the  other  man  was  so  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  So,  do  not  hesitate  to 
follow  Mary's  plan  just  for  Mary's  sake. 
You  would  be  doing  her  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. It  is  the  only  way  to  make  amends 
for  the  years  of  hardships  you  have 
brought  her,  Leonard !" 

The  poet's  moral  world  was  upside 
down.  If  Mary  was  not  making  a  sacri- 
fice in  giving  him  up,  was  it  not  ^v^ong  for 
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her  to  give  him  up  ?  Assuredly.  Only  in 
case  she  loved  him  should  she  give  him 
to  another.  To  live  with  a  man  without 
love  was  unselfish  and  therefore  right. 
To  do  what  one  wanted  to  do  was  selfish 
and  therefore  wrong. 


hands  to  his:  "You  need  not  be,"  she 
whispered.  ''Your  victim  is  to  be  myself." 
For  a  golden  moment  Leonard  had  no 
words.  Neither  had  Evadne.  They  only 
gazed  at  each  other,  the  veil  lifted. 
"But,"  he  said  at  last,  "this  cannot  be. 


So  she  told  you  all !"  cried  Leonard,    You  are  married  already !" 
aghast.     He    turned   his   face   away   in        "So  are  you!"  she  said,  laughing  as  in 
shame.     "And  did  she — did  she  tell  you    the  glad  days  before  marriage  had  sepa- 


what  she  expects  me  to  do?" 

Into  Evadne 's  sweet  eyes  came  the 
same  frightened  look  that  had  haunted 
him  for  years,  as  she  steeled  herself  to 
say:  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  yourself, 
Leonard?" 

"Because  there  are  some  things  too 
sacred  to  be  profaned ! "  he  burst  out  with 
all  the  ardor  of  repressed  youth.  "I  can- 
not, will  not,  do  this  thing.  Evadne,  dear 
Evadne,  did  you  think  I  could?" 

Evadne  was  silent  for  a  space,  tingling 
with  the  music  of  her  poet's  voice.  "  If  it 
is  hard  for  you  to  speak  of  this,  what  must 
it  be  for  me,  Leonard?  But  your  happi- 
ness is  more  important.  Your  wife  has 
shown  me  my  duty,  and  I  shall  do  it, 
though  it  kill  me.  I  have  chosen  your 
victim.     You  must  take  her." 

"I  mil  not!"  cried  Leonard. 

"Let  me  tell  vou  of  her  first.  I  prom- 
ised." 

"I  do  not  care  to  hear." 

"She  will  bring  wealth  to  you,  peace  to 
your  mfe,  a  future  to  your  children." 

"Not  at  that  price— nothing  is  worth  it. " 

"She  will  love  you." 

"I  would  hate  her." 

"You  will  deem  her  beautiful,  I  know." 

"But  I  shall  never  see  her,  I  shall  run." 

"She  adores  everv  line  you  have  writ- 
ten." 

Even  that  did  not  woo  the  poet.  "  Then 
I  shall  never  write  another." 

"  You  owe  it  to  the  human  race  to  write. 
Here  is  your  chance.  It's  your  duty, 
Leonard,  not  merely  to  your  family,  but 
to  the  whole  world." 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  world,  I  am  done  with 
duty ! "  cried  the  poet.  "  Come  what  may, 
cost  what  it  will,  I  love  you,  Evadne,  I 
love  you,  love  you,  have  always  loved 
you,  and  ever  shall  through  all  eternity. 
I  cannot  be  untrue  to  you  again." 

Oh,  how  sweet  to  Evadne  were  those 
wicked   words !     Raising   her   eyes   and 


rated  them.  "You  needn't  think  that 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  get  divorced  I 
Bill  will  be  so  relieved.  I'm  such  a  nui- 
sance to  him,  but  he  is  too  polite  to  say 
so."  Her  husband  merely  took  it  out  in 
drinking  too  much,  but  she  in  her  turn 
was  too  polite  to  tell. 

"But  this  cannot  be  right,"  said  Leon- 
ard with  simple  faith.  "  Don't  you  see,  it 
would  mean  happiness  for  us  all !  There- 
fore it  would  be  wrong.  If  I  did  not  love 
you,  or  if  my  wife  loved  me — in  short,  if  it 
made  everybody  miserable — I  might  jus- 
tify it.     But  now  how  can  I?" 

Evadne  laughed  at  him — silvery  laugh- 
ter, as  if  she  were  the  dryad  of  her  woods. 
"Ah,  my  poet,"  she  sighed,  "no  wonder 
you  have  ceased  to  sing !  Your  soul  is  in 
a  cage.  Release  it,  forget  yourself,  and 
find  your  duty  in  happiness." 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  Leonard.  He 
had  contemplated  death  as  a  duty,  even 
divorce  as  a  duty,  but  happiness — it 
seemed  too  desirable  to  be  right.  "I 
will,"  he  cried,  "  I  will !  With  you  at  my 
side  I  can  do  anything,  everything." 

But  the  habit  of  a  married  lifetim.e 
cannot  be  broken  at  one  stroke.  "It 
seems  such  an  unfair  advantage  to  take  of 
my  Avife.  And  of  your  husband;  we've 
become  such  friends.  Mary  meant  me  to 
seek  out  some  young  woman  she  had 
never  seen,  some  one  I  could  never  love." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  you  never  fully  under- 
stood that  wonderful  wife  of  yours.  You 
are  only  a  man.  How  do  you  know  what 
Mary  meant?     Look,  Leonard,  look!" 

Down  the  avenue  of  oaks  in  the  soft 
sunset  glow  came  Bill  and  Mary,  walking 
slowly  hand  in  hand,  as  had  been  their 
wont  in  the  happy  days  of  long  ago  when 
they  were  boy  and  girl  together. 

"Leonard,"  said  Mary,  sweet  and  shy 
as  a  maiden  as  she  drew  near  to  her  hus- 
band and  Bill's  wife,  "we  have  come  to 
announce  our  engagement,  dear." 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    UNKNOWN 

By  Eliza  Adelaide  Draper 

Look  out  to  sea! 
None  know  what's  coming  there, 
Look  out  to  sea. 

Days  of  a  fearless  brightness,  sunshine  days. 
When  the  free  wind,  wanton  and  fitful,  plays 

With  the  languid  sea. 
The  ripples  lap  and  plash  against  the  beach, 
And  break  and  curl  at  pebbles  out  of  reach. 

Look  out  to  sea  I 

Storm — and  the  boom  of  breakers,  driven  spray 
That  leaps  as  the  mad  winds  lash  it  from  their  way, 

The  winds  at  war; 
Tumult,  the  shout  of  battle,  moaning  cries. 
And  the  lost  voice  that  screams  and  faints  and  dies. 

Look  out  to  sea! 

Days  of  dull  grayness,  dragging  wearily, 

Gray  sky,  gray  wind,  gray  heaving  dune?  of  sea. 

Each  day  the  same. 
A  dull  and  monotoned  eternity 
Of  lowering  sameness  on  the  shifting  sea. 

Look  out  to  sea! 

The  gray-white  mist  creeps  in  from  out  at  sea. 
Lone;  featherv  strands  that  vanish  dre^imilv 

And  come  again. 
Within  the  drifting  wall  that  shuts  around. 
White  silence,  cut  by  long-lost  human  sound 

We  wait  we  know  not  what. 

Look  out  to  sea! 
None  know  what's  coming  there, 
Look  out  to  sea. 
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THE     KING    OF    KANABALOO 

By  John   Patrick 

Illustrations  by  Wallace  Morgan 


NDER  the  canvas  awning 
aft,  on  a  battered  trading- 
steamer  that  was  loafing 
down  the  Queensland 
coast,  the  talk  had  drifted 
idly  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other until  some  one  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  monarchy. 

''Any  one  can  be  a  king,"  a  perky  little 
commercial  traveller  asserted  contemptu- 
ously. 

"No,  he  can't,"  a  big  Englishman  con- 
tradicted flatly  as  he  looked  out  from 
beneath  the  brim  of  his  white  duck  hat. 
"I  don't  hold  any  brief  for  monarchy  in 
general,  but,  like  a  poet,  a  king  must  be 
born.  It  takes  real  imagination  to  make 
a  king." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence. 
The  Englishman's  statement  was  so  defi- 
nite that  everybody  instinctively  felt 
there  was  more  behind  it. 

"  I  knew  a  real  king  once,"  he  admitted, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause,  and  every  one 
sat  up  expectantly,  for  a  man  who  has 
been  intimate  with  a  king  is  an  object  of 
interest  even  on  the  hottest  day. 

''He  wasn't  exactly  of  royal  descent," 
the  Englishman  went  on  as  he  lighted  his 
pipe,  "but  he  was  born  to  be  a  king,  all 
right.  He  had  Yankee  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  was  a  long,  thin  streak  of  humanity 
named  Burton.  When  I  met  him  first 
he'd  probably  be  about  thirty-five.  He 
had  knocked  round  the  world  for  fifteen 
years,  and  in  consequence  his  experiences 
had  been  wide  and  varied.  He  was  one  of 
those  naturally  ingenious  types  who  can 
do  anything,  and  do  it  well;  and  when  he 
took  a  thing  in  hand  it  became  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  time  being.  He 
could  concentrate,  could  Bud,  as  he  was 
always  called.  At  some  period  of  his 
career  he  had  been  mixed  up  with  soap, 
and  he  knew  all  about  that  commodity 
from  raw  material  to  finished  product. 

"Bud  didn't  have  to  go  looking  for  his 
kingdom.     He  had  it  thrust  upon  him  un- 
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awares.  The  accident  of  getting  wrecked 
out  in  the  western  Pacific  introduced  him 
to  Kanabaloo.  He  didn't  know  it  was  a 
crime  to  land  on  that  island;  but  it 
wouldn't  have  made  the  slightest  differ- 
ence if  he  did.  He  had  been  adrift  alone 
for  two  days,  with  only  a  small  and  rick- 
ety raft  between  him  and  the  heaving  Pa- 
cific; so,  when  the  island  floated  into 
view,  he  didn't  worry  about  what  kind  of 
a  reception  he  might  get.  The  only  thing 
that  really  troubled  him  just  then  was  a 
craving  to  get  his  feet  on  to  something 
solid  before  that  raft  finally  succeeded  in 
performing  the  disintegration  act.  After 
many  hours  of  weary  waiting  he  was 
washed  across  the  reef  and  ran  aground 
on  the  beach  beyond.  Then  he  left  the 
raft  and,  having  staggered  through  a  few 
yards  of  shallow  water,  fell  face  downw  ard 
on  the  sand.  A  dozen  naked  savages, 
carrying  uncomfortable-looking  spears, 
danced  madly  round  him  for  some  min- 
utes and  then  dragged  him  before  the 
chief. 

"The  head  man  of  the  village  was  a 
wizened-up  old  dwarf  about  as  cunning 
as  they  make  them.  He  spoke  a  little 
English,  a  misguided  missionary  having 
once  taken  him  down  to  Sydney,  where  he 
had  received  just  a  sufficient  veneer  of 
civilization  to  make  him  a  positive  danger 
to  every  one  who  afterward  came  into  con- 
tact with  him.  He  was  wearing  a  spot- 
less white  duck  suit  with  brass  buttons, 
and  he  sat  cross-legged  on  a  mat  in  the 
centre  of  the  big  meeting-house.  When 
Bud  was  brought  before  him  he  grinned 
and  motioned  to  his  exhausted  prisoner 
to  sit  down.  Then  he  produced  an  elabo- 
rate shaving  outfit  and,  having  carefully 
propped  a  silver-backed  mirror  up  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  him,  began  slowly  to  lather 
his  dusky  face  with  a  stick  of  shaving  soap 
and  a  silver-mounted  brush.  This  done, 
he  took  up  a  modern  safety  razor  and 
slowly  shaved  himself  to  demonstrate  how 
perfectly  civilized  he  was. 
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"This  ceremony  over,  the  natives  sat 
round  in  a  circle  and  discussed  Bud. 
What  conclusion  they  came  to  is  not 
known;  but  when  Bud  began  to  recover 
from  the  results  of  the  long  exposure  he 
found  himself  with  a  gourd  of  water  and 


to  come  to  an  end;  and  it  hadn't  exactly 
improved  his  fast-drooping  spirits  when, 
at  three-day  intervals,  the  different  mem- 
bers of  his  party  had  been  taken  away 
and  eaten.  WTien  Bud  began  to  recover 
Mat   was  busy  reviewing   his  past  life 


"Took  up  a  modern  safety  razor  and  slowly  shaved  himself." — Page  72. 


a  wooden  dish  of  native  food  in  a  staked 
enclosure,  roughly  roofed  vdth  palm- 
leaves,  where  prisoners  of  war,  slaves,  and 
other  eatables  were  usually  kept.  A  naked 
savage  sat  outside  the  crude  gate  play- 
ing idly  wdth  a  dangerous-looking  club; 
but  even  that  didn't  make  Bud  worry. 
The  only  thing  that  really  troubled  him 
just  then  was  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  had 
a  shave  for  three  days.  Bud  hated  to 
miss  his  daily  shave. 

"In  that  heathen  prison  there  was  a 
white  man  who  was  just  ready  to  tumble 
right  through  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of 
despair.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
launches  for  The  Pacific  Trading  Com- 
pany over  at  Roonga,  about  twenty  miles 
away.  His  first  name  was  Mat — his  other 
name  doesn't  matter  just  now.  Ten  days 
before  Bud  hit  the  island  ^lat  had  been 
coming  round  from  the  south  coast  of 
Roonga,  during  a  gale,  with  three  natives 
in  one  of  the  company's  launches,  when 
the  engine  suddenly  went  sick  and  he  was 
blowTi  on  to  Kanabaloo.  He  was  a  big, 
burly  chap  whom  you'd  have  thought 
could  have  stood  up  to  anything;  but  he 
couldn't.  He  lacked  imagination  and  was 
a  born  pessimist.  According  to  his  view 
of  things,  the  world  was  always  just  about 
Vol.  LIX.— 9 


and  finding  it  decidedly  unpleasant.  But 
when  Bud  was  told  the  tale  of  woe  he  con- 
sidered it  quite  encouraging. 

"'If  it's  three  days  since  they  took  the 
last  of  your  crew,'  he  said  lightly,  'it's 
pretty  clear  that  I've  got  three  days  left 
to  think  about  my  prayers.' 

"That  was  how  Bud  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  look  of  things;  but,  with  all  his 
Hght-heartedness,  it  was  some  time  before 
he  succeeded  in  making  much  impression 
on  Mat.  He  continued  to  talk  to  him, 
however,  like  the  proverbial  Dutch  imcle. 

"'You're  down  and  out  with  a  ven- 
geance,' he  said  the  first  evening  they 
were  together, '  but  you've  sure  got  to  join 
the  Optimist's  Club  if  you  figure  on  in- 
habiting this  shack  with  yours  truly.  If 
you  don't  you'll  be  fed  to  the  bow-wows. 
So  stick  close  to  me,  old  son.  I'm  your 
one  tiny  ray  of  hope — the  veritable  silver 
lining  to  your  dark  cloud.' 

"Mat,  of  course,  was  expecting  to  be 
sent  for  by  the  chef  at  any  moment,  so 
he  w^asn't  exactly  overjoyed  the  follow- 
ing morning  when  a  ferocious-looking  sav- 
age appeared  suddenly  outside  the  gate. 
The  messenger,  however,  merely  pushed 
a  folded  slip  of  paper  through  the  rough 
bars  and  silently  departed.     Bud  picked 
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up  the  message  and  opened  it  out;  but 
he  couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  of  it.  In 
some  ways  it  was  the  rummiest-looking 
epistle  he  had  ever  seen,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  several  rows  of  letters,  punctua- 
tion marks,  and  figures  made  wdth  a  type- 
writer. He  tested  one  of  the  lines  by  rub- 
bing it  \\dth  his  finger,  and  as  it  smudged 
easily  he  knew  that  it  had  been  recently 
done.  This  proved  that  there  was  a  type- 
writer, of  all  things,  on  the  island. 

"Bud  sat  down  and  studied  that  queer 
jumble  from  all  points  of  view,  for  he  felt 
certain  there  was  a  reason  behind  it  some- 
where. After  pondering  over  it  for  some 
time  he  showed  it  to  Mat,  who  just  then 
was  crouching  down  in  a  corner  giving  an 
excellent  imitation  of  absolute  despair. 
Mat  said  frankly  that  rot  like  that  made 
him  sick,  and  admitted  that  he'd  received 
two  similar  notes  every  day  while  he'd 
been  there. 

'"The  little  chief  does  them  and  thinks 
they're  letters,'  he  explained  dismally. 

'' '  Does  he  ? '  Bud  commented  thought- 
fully. 

'' '  He's  mad,'  Mat  said  with  some  show 
of  contempt. 

"'What  did  you  do  with  your  notes?' 
Bud  asked  after  a  short  silence. 

"'Tore  them  up,  of  course,'  was  the 
puzzled  reply. 

"'Tore  them  up !'  Bud  repeated,  turn- 
ing away  to  hide  his  scorn.  '  Good  Lord, 
have  you  no  brains?' 

"Suddenly  he  swung  roimd  on  Mat 
fiercely. 

" '  Have  you  done  anything  since  you've 
been  here?'  he  demanded.  'Have  you 
made  any  effort  to  get  away?' 

"'I've  tried  hard  enough,'  Mat  pro- 
tested weakly. 

"'Tried?'  Bud  said  with  fine  sarcasm. 
'  I  suppose  you've  tried  to  climb  out  while 
the  man  with  the  club  was  asleep?' 

"'You've  guessed  that?'  Mat  said, 
looking  up  in  surprise. 

"  'No,'  Bud  asserted,  'I  knew  it.  That's 
just  the  kind  of  thing  I'd  expect  from  a 
man  of  your  caliber.' 

'"What  could  I  do?'  Mat  wailed  piti- 
fully.    'What  could  I  do?' 

"'And  you  call  yourself  an  engineer?' 
Bud  said,  standing  over  him.  'Why,  an 
engineer  is  expected  to  grapple  with 
problems.     About  all  you  could  do  would 


be  to  run  engines  that  other  men  had 
made.' 

"He  gave  Mat  a  gentle  kick  to  put  life 
into  him. 

" ' Rouse,  ye  brave! '  he  quoted  dramat- 
ically. 'If  your  ambition  is  to  be  the 
chief  course  at  a  heathen  banquet,  mine 
isn't.  You  can't  climb  out  of  a  mess  like 
this,  even  when  the  guard's  asleep,  by  us- 
ing your  hands  and  feet ;  but  you  can  climb 
out  of  anything  by  using  your  brains. ' 

"Bud  waved  the  sheet  of  paper  in 
Mat's  face. 

"'Here's  your  passport,'  he  declared. 
'You've  been  pining  and  wasting  away 
for  ten  days,  and  all  the  time  the  chief 
himself  has  been  sending  you  two  urgent 
in\dtations  a  day  to  go  out  and  visit  him. 
O,  the  density  of  some  craniums  !' 

'"How  was  I  to  find  that  out?'  Mat 
asked  meekly. 

'"How  did  I  find  it  out?'  Bud  said 
evasively,  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  other's 
feelings. 

"Mat  spoke  the  lingo  of  that  accursed 
island,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  Bud  had 
him  at  the  door  explaining  to  the  savage 
with  the  club  that  Bud  was  anxious  to 
accept  the  chief's  invitation.  The  native 
answered  with  a  grunt  and  proceeded  to 
call  a  messenger  by  beating  upon  a  tam- 
tam that  hung  from  a  pole  at  one  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  hut. 

"Within  a  few  minutes  Bud  was  seated 
in  the  meeting-house  before  the  little 
chief,  who  immediately  began  to  repeat 
the  sha\dng  performance  of  the  previous 
day.  Bud  sat  and  watched  him,  at  the 
same  time  rubbing  his  own  rough  chin 
reflectively.  Then,  suddenly,  a  brilliant 
idea  came  to  him.  So,  when  the  chief 
had  finished.  Bud  calmly  reached  for 
the  outfit,  slowly  lathered  his  face,  and 
leisurely  shaved.  The  little  chief  looked 
on  and  grunted  vdth.  delight.  That  was 
really  where  Bud  first  came  into  his  own. 
There  are  some  things  that  even  a  cursed 
heathen  can  appreciate,  and  nerve  is  one 
of  them. 

"Bud  then  explained  that  he  had  come 
in  response  to  the  chief's  letter,  and  said 
he  was  ready  to  discuss  business.  The 
old  pirate's  face  wrinkled  up  into  a  smile 
at  this,  for  he  was  real  glad  to  meet  a  man 
at  last  who  knew  what  a  letter  was  when 
he  got  it. 


'A  naked  savage  sat  outside  the  crude  gate  playing  idly  with  a  dangerous-looking  club." — Page  73. 


'''You  come  letter?'  he  queried,  and 
Bud  hastened  to  assure  him  that  he 
wouldn't  have  been  there  but  for  the 
letter.  Then  Bud's  eyes  beheld  a  t>pe- 
writer  standing  on  a  stool  in  one  corner. 
It  was  a  modern  writing-machine,  bearing 
a  world-famous  name,  and  beside  it  there 
was  a  box  of  paper.  Bud  dragged  the 
machine  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
quickly  wrote  a  note  to  Mat  telling  him 


that  everything  was  going  well  and  or- 
dering him  to  make  haste  to  the  meeting- 
house to  act  as  interpreter.  Bud  was  an 
expert  operator,  and  the  chief  was  greatly 
amused  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
bell  tinkled  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 
When  the  letter  was  finished  a  messenger 
was  hurried  away  with  it,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  ^lat  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
"'Your  royal  highness,'   Bud  began, 
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with  Mat  passing  the  gist  of  it  along  to  the  savage,  with  profit  to  ourselves;  and  we're 

chief,  '  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  see  you  ill-  going  to  make  him  work,  with  further 

treating  the  stranger  within  your  gates,  profit.' 

Your  actions  aren't  in  accord  with  the        "  When  Bud  had  once  grasped  the  idea 

methods  of  the  best  society.     Before  a  of  becoming  a  king  there  was  no  stopping 

man  can  be  thrown  into  prison  he  must  him.     Mat  was  pessimistic,  as  usual,  and 

be  given  a  chance  to  write  the  story  of  his  declared  that  it  couldn't  be  done;  but 

life.     I  crave  permission  to  make  a  start  Bud  planned  it  all  out  in  his  mind  and 

on  mine. '  then  started  in  to  make  it  come  true. 

"The  chief  said  he  was  sorry  if  every-        '"I've  got  four  thousand  dollars  in  the 

thing  hadn't  been  done  in   the  proper  bank  down  in  Sydney,'  he  said  gayly, 

form,  and  hoped  that  Bud  would  con-  'and  I'm  sure  going  to  start  a  kingdom  of 

tinue  to  play  on  the  machine  and  make  my  own.     I  know  the  soap  business  and 

the  bell  ring.    Bud  started  to  work  right  I  know  what  copra's  worth.     This  place 

away,  and  the  chief  took  a  great  fancy  to  is  simply  bursting  with  it,  and  we  might 

him  because  of  his  nimble  fingers.     That  as  well  have  it  as  the  next  man. ' 
was  the  beginning  of  his  good  luck.  "Bud  had  to  rely  on  the  money  in 

"At  the  end  of  three  days  Bud,  with  Sydney  to  start  the  finances  of  his  king- 
Mat  as  assistant,  had  taken  undisputed  dom,  so  he  wrote  to  a  friend  down  there, 
possession  of  the  best  hut  in  the  village  appointing  him  attorney  and  instruct- 
and  was  pounding  the  typewriter  six  hours  ing  him  to  buy  and  send  up  by  trading- 
a  day  before  an  admiring  audience  of  na-  steamer  a  lot  of  necessities  and  two  gram- 
ked  savages.  Also  he  was  having  a  palm-  ophones,  a  dozen  shaving  outfits,  a  dozen 
leaf  veranda  built  to  his  own  special  silver-backed  mirrors,  and  fifty  dollars' 
design  to  improve  the  look  of  the  place,  worth  of  pennies. 

It  wasn't  really  possible  to  suppress  Bud        "Every  one  seemed  to  give  Kanabaloo 

for  any  length  of  time.  a  wide  berth,  and  the  getting  of  that  letter 

"'Do  you  know,'  he  said  to  Mat  one  to  Sydney  proved  a  real  problem.  Bud 
afternoon,  'I  believe,  if  we  only  play  our  solved  it  at  last  by  going  out  one  after- 
cards  right,  we'll  own  this  blessed  island  noon  with  the  little  chief  in  a  canoe  fly- 
in  less  than  three  months,  and  have  every-  ing  a  white  flag,  and  so  intercepting  the 
thing  slap  up  to  date,  with  electric  cars  monthly  trading-steamer.  The  skipper 
running  on  the  main  street. '  hove  to  out  of  curiosity  when  he  saw  the 

"'A   monument    to   us   in    the   main  flag.     As  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck  the 

street'll  probably  be  what  we'll  get, '  Mat  chief  squatted  down,  surrounded  by  the 

growled.  entire  crew,  and  did  his  shaving  stunt. 

"The  way  Bud  took  that  little  native  The  skipper,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken 

village  under  his  wing  was  remarkable.  Bud  into  his  cabin. 

He  really  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  get-        "'You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're 

ting  on  well  with  the  savages,  and  he  going  back  to  that  derned  graveyard?' 

ordered  them  about  right  from  the  start,  the  skipper  said  incredulously  when  Bud 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Mat  was  beginning  had  informed  him  that  he  only  wished  to 

to  get  restless  and  wanted  to  know  when  post  a  letter.     '  You   take  my  straight 

an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  escape.  tip  and  come  right  on  to  Sydney.     That 

"'Escape?'  Bud  said  as  if  he  hadn't  island's  no  good.     Every  one  who's  tried 

heard  aright.     'Who  on  earth  wants  to  it  so  far's  been  eaten.     Those  who  know 

escape  ? '  anything  shun  it  like  poison. ' 

"Mat  admitted  that  he  had  a  bit  of  a        "But  Bud  only  laughed, 
hankering  that  way.  "'I'll    be    all  right,'  he  said  lightly. 

" '  Well,  I  wouldn't  set  your  heart  on  it  'Besides,  look  at  the  opportunities ! ' 
if  I  were  you,'  Bud  advised,   'because        "' Of  course,  it's  the  most  prolific  island 

we're  going  to  stay  right  here  and  set  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific,'  the  skipper 

up  a  kingdom.     We're  going  to  bring  this  admitted,   '  but  how   are   you   going   to 

island  up  to  date.     We're  going  to  intro-  collect  the  stuff  ?     The  natives  are  a  pack 

duce  the  very  doubtful  blessings  of  civil-  of  head-hunting  cannibals  as  well  as  being 

ization:  we're  going  to  clothe  the  naked  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  lot.     You  can't 


--air      ^ 


"  Pounding  the  typewriter  six  hours  a  day  before  an  admiring  audience  of  naked  savages." — Page  76. 


trust  any  of  them  as  far  as  you  can  throw  steamer  to  call  once  a  month,  he  and  the 
them.  Take  my  tip  and  leave  them  alone,  chief  climbed  over  into  the  waiting  canoe. 
It's  much  safer.'  "'You'll  learn  a  severe  lesson  on  that 

"'I'm  going  to  risk  it,  anyhow,'  Bud    island  before  you're  done,'  the  skipper 
told  him;  and,  after  arranging  for  the    called  over  the  rail. 
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"That  was  how  the  kingdom  really 
started,  and  by  the  end  of  three  months 
Bud  was  firmly  seated  on  his  self-made 
throne.  By  that  time  he  had  shipped 
sixty  tons  of  copra  to  Sydney  and  sold  it 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  ton. 
Freight  and  expenses  had  absorbed  six 


ing-sets  were  also  a  cause  of  much  delight; 
and,  as  Bud  added  a  lot  of  attractive 
extras,  such  as  highly  perfumed  powder 
and  scent  sprays  for  use  after  shaving, 
the  performing  of  the  toilet  of  the  aver- 
age savage  on  that  island  became  one  of 
the  fine  arts. 
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"It  was  Bud's  business  to  look  like  a  king,  and  he  did  it" — Page  79. 


hundred  dollars,  leaving  him  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  three  months'  work. 
He  had  spent  in  all  three  thousand  dollars 
on  shaving-sets,  gramophones,  and  silver- 
plated  toilet  articles  for  the  natives  and 
on  a  modern  motor-launch  for  himself. 
The  other  six  thousand  dollars  were  in  the 
bank  in  Sydney. 

"The  gramophones  were  Bud's  most 
successful  line,  and  the  music  they  made 
charmed  the  savage  breast  and  brought 
in  a  record  harvest  of  copra.     The  shav- 


"Bud  toured  round  in  his  launch,  ac- 
companied by  Mat  and  the  little  chief. 
He  rounded  up  the  natives  at  all  the  vil- 
lages, and  very  soon  had  them  all  working 
with  a  savage  sort  of  frenzy  inspired  by 
silver-backed  mirrors  and  safety  razors. 
The  launch  was  kept  busy  every  day  col- 
lecting the  copra.  Bud  got  in  his  finest 
work  with  the  head  men  of  the  various 
tribes.  He  ingeniously  got  them  all  on  his 
side  by  giving  them  the  things  they  cov- 
eted and  by  investing  them  wi3i  authority. 


"Surromided  by  his  comic-opera  army,  he  was  carried  in  state  along  the  narrow  track." — Page  82. 


The  way  that  Bud  could  transfer  authority 
showed  plainly  that  he  was  born  to  rule. 

"He  had  a  great  eye  for  spectacular 
effect  and  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
looking  like  a  king.  He  got  a  wonderful 
blue  cloth  robe  up  from  Sydney  and  al- 
ways wore  it  on  special  occasions.  It 
was  a  beautiful  thing,  made  from  pale- 
blue,  canvas-like  cloth,  and  w^as  decorated 
with  silver  moons  and  stars.  He  also  had 
a  silver  crown  made  and  wore  it  regu- 
larly. It  was  Bud's  business  to  look  like 
a  king,  and  he  did  it.  Strange  stories  be- 
gan to  float  about  the  Pacific  concerning 
the  mad  Yankee  who  was  loose  on  Kana- 
baloo;  but  Bud  only  laughed  when  any 
of  them  reached  him.  It's  easy  to  laugh 
when  you've  got  nearly  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  bank.  Bud  had  been 
shipping  over  eighty  tons  of  copra  a 
month,  which  shows  what  a  real  king  can 
do  aided  by  a  few  silver-backed  mirrors 
and  some  shaving  outfits. 

"The  really  great  thing  about  Bud  was 
the  way  he  kept  those  savages  interested 
by  continually  introducing  new  things. 
He  was  the  most  inventive  individual 
who  ever  lived.     He  had  a  remedy  ready 


for  every  trouble  that  cropped  up.  When 
the  little,  wizened-up  chief  grew  tired  of 
modern  things  and  began  to  get  danger- 
ously restive,  it  was  Bud  who  cheered 
him  up. 

"'We  really  ought  to  have  a  customs,' 
he  said  to  the  dissatisfied  chief.  'Every 
country  worthy  of  the  name  has  a  cus- 
toms department  that  levies  a  duty  on 
imports.  You'll  have  to  take  charge  of 
this  and  collect  the  duties  and  keep  them. 

"In  this  way  was  the  little  chief's  in- 
terest again  awakened,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  keenest  advocates  of  the  importing 
policy.  Besides  giving  him  an  income, 
which  he  had  to  spend  vv^ith  Bud,  the  col- 
lecting of  the  duties  kept  him  out  of  mis- 
chief. 

"  When  the  kingdom  was  about  to  come 
tumbling  down  for  want  of  something 
new  to  prop  it  up,  Bud  suddenly  decided 
that  what  was  needed  was  an  army.  He 
knew  that  would  appeal  to  the  natives  if 
the  uniforms  were  sufficiently  gorgeous; 
so  he  sent  instructions  down  to  Sydney 
to  send  up  fifty  uniforms.  The  attorney, 
with  his  eye  on  saving  money,  bought 
the  wardrobe  of  a  bankrupt  comic  opera 
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"Up  in  the  bungalow  three  men  sat  wailing  with  repeatiiig-rifles  across  their  knees."  —  Page  83. 


company.  When  this  arrived  Bud  be- 
gan to  recruit  his  army.  Every  man  who 
wanted  to  join  had  to  get  together  tw^o 
tons  of  copra  to  pay  for  his  uniform,  and, 
as  every  one  wanted  to  be  in  the  army, 
there  was  a  record  shipment  of  copra  that 
month.  Bud  drilled  his  fifty  men  daily 
until  they  knew  the  front  of  their  uni- 
forms from  the  back  and  until  they  could 
form  fours  at  the  word  of  command  and 
march  with  something  resembling  an  even 
step.  Bud's  great  idea  was  to  keep  the  na- 
tives continually  on  the  move  and  to  find 
new  toys  for  them  from  time  to  time. 

"He  didn't  forget  himself  either.  He 
found  it  very  tiring  travelling  to  the  vil- 
lages in  the  interior,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  he  hit  upon  a  suitable  conveyance. 
At  last  he  decided  upon  a  palanquin;  so 
he  sent  instructions  down  to  Sydney  to 
have  the  one  in  the  museum  there  copied, 
only  it  w^as  to  be  finished  in  gray  and 
silver.  He  always  did  have  a  feeling 
for  color,  did  Bud.  When  it  arrived  he 
picked  out  four  stalwart  natives  to  be 
his  bearers,  and  dressed  them  in  special 
suits  of  white  duck  with  silver  buttons. 
It  was  a  sight  fit  for  the  gods  to  see  Bud 
go  by,  sitting  calmly  in  his  palanquin 
arrayed  in  a  blue  robe  and  wearing  his 
silver  crown.  No  wonder  the  heathen 
bowed  down  before  him. 
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''Mat  was  his  right-hand  man  and 
sometimes  offered  valuable  suggestions. 
For  instance,  when  Bud  got  into  a  knot 
over  shortage  of  coin  it  was  Mat  who 
suggested  that  he  should  make  paper 
money  with  the  typewriter.  This  worked 
well,  and  the  natives  soon  got  to  like  it  as 
well  as  the  copper.  It  proved  to  be  very 
profitable,  as  some  of  it  wore  out  and  much 
of  it  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

"Bud  about  this  time  grew  very  ambi- 
tious. He  had  a  hundred  acres  of  land 
cleared  in  one  of  the  valleys  and  planted 
rubber.  He  planned  to  bring  at  least 
one  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  every 
year,  and  he  reckoned  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  he'd  have  an  income  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Bud  w^as  certainly  looking 
ahead.  He  had  a  fine  bungalow,  suited 
to  the  tropics,  designed  by  one  of  the 
best  architects  in  Sydney,  and  an  army  of 
men  and  several  ship-loads  of  timber  and 
building  material  came  up  to  Kanabaloo. 
Six  months  later  the  bungalow  stood  upon 
the  hill  above  the  bay,  and  down  in  the 
village  there  was  a  wharf,  a  copra-shed, 
and  a  store.  The  bathroom  was  really 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about  that 
bungalow  and  w^as  the  delight  of  all  the 
natives  who  ever  saw  it.  The  plated 
fittings  and  the  w^hite  tiles  took  their 
fancy.     Bud  imported  a  Japanese  cook 
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and  a  Japanese  valet,  a  shipment  of  ex- 
quisite furniture,  a  lot  of  pictures,  vases, 
and  carpets,  and  an  old  gardener  named 
Jimmy.  So  he  could  be  said  to  be  living 
in  something  like  the  style  a  king  should 
keep  up. 

"Bud  was  eighteen  months  on  that 
island  before  he  made  a  real  mistake.  It 
was  a  fairly  serious  one  when  he  did  hoist 
it  out;  but  kings,  after  all,  are  only  hu- 
man. Bud  was  really  overworked;  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  He  had 
to  play  the  leading  part  on  the  stage  and 
manage  the  show  at  the  same  time.  The 
bookkeeping  and  the  correspondence  alone 
were  a  great  worry;  and  Bud  often  found 
himself  tied  up  by  these  details  when  he 
should  have  been  scheming.  Bud  kept 
very  elaborate  books  showing  his  transac- 
tions. He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
couldn't  live  without  accountancy.  He 
had  to  know  where  he  stood  no  matter 
what  it  cost.  Incidentally,  it  cost  him 
his  kingdom.     But  that's  anticipating. 

"At  this  time  Bud  had  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  and 
invested  in  Australia,  and  it  took  some 
looking  after.  One  night  he  discussed 
this  aspect  of  his  affairs  with  Mat. 

"'I'm  sick  of  keeping  books,'  he  con- 
fessed, 'and  I'm  tired  of  writing  letters. 
A  king  shouldn't  have  to  do  such  things. ' 

"'Then  why  don't  you  cut  it  out?' 
Mat  queried,  for  he  had  a  sort  of  hazy 
idea  that  the  kingdom  really  ran  itself. 

"'Can't,'  Bud  ejaculated,  'so  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  the  next  best  thing.  I'm  going 
to  import  some  one  to  do  it.  There's 
a  chap  named  Tom  Kelly  down  in  an 
office  in  Sydney  whom  I  believe  would 
fill  the  bill.  I  used  to  know  him  fairly 
well  once,  and  I  believe  he  could  be 
trusted.  I  think  I'll  send  down  and  get 
him  up. ' 

"Mat,  who  was  still  as  pessimistic  as 
ever,  sat  and  smoked  quietly  for  some 
time  while  he  carefully  chewed  this  pro- 
posal over. 

"'Don't!'  was  the  terse  advice  he  ul- 
timately gave. 

" '  What's  the  matter  now  ? '  Bud  asked. 

"'Just  that  you'll  bust  the  whole  show 
if  you  bring  any  of  your  friends  into  it,' 
Mat  cautioned.  '  You  can  only  put  up  a 
bluff  like  this  amongst  strangers.  This 
chap  Kelly  knew  you  as  a  clerk  ? ' 
Vol.'  LIX.— io 


"'Sure!'  Bud  admitted. 

"'And  he'll  not  believe  you're  any- 
thing more  now, '  Mat  warned  him.  '  No 
man  is  a  king  to  his  friends. ' 

"Bud  only  laughed,  not  realizing  just 
then  that  lookers-on  sometimes  see  most 
of  the  game. 

"So  Kelly  came  up  from  Sydney  and 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  began.  He 
was  a  little,  thick-set  chap  about  thirty, 
with  a  very  aggressive  manner.  He  wore 
glasses,  was  going  slightly  bald,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  get  stout.  He  had  an 
aggravating  way  of  speaking  abruptly 
and  a  habit  of  going  red  in  the  face  when 
spoken  to.  He  was  just  about  the  worst 
man  Bud  could  have  picked  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  no  sense  of  loyalty  and  not 
the  slightest  respect  for  Bud's  authority. 

"  Kelly  didn't  prove  worth  his  salt  as  an 
accountant.  He  was  an  absolute  frost 
and  quickly  got  Bud's  beautiful  books 
into  an  awful  tangle.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  so  bad  if  he  had  stopped  there, 
but  he  didn't.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  can't  do  their  own  work  and  imagine 
they  can  do  everybody  else's.  He  was 
insanely  jealous  of  Bud's  position  and 
started  secretly  to  undermine  it.  The 
first  six  months  he  spent  in  getting  a 
smattering  of  the  lingo  and  finding  out 
how  Bud  ran  the  show  and  what  profits 
he  was  making.  Then  he  started  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  the  head  men. 

"All  this  time  Bud  was  pottering 
about  with  old  Jimmy,  the  gardener, 
trying  to  grow  roses.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was.  Bud  was  getting  just  a  little 
tired  of  being  a  king  and  wanted  to  be 
left  alone.  That's  how  he  came  to  leave 
so  much  of  the  running  of  the  place  to 
Kelly.  His  mind  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  pleasant  things  to  dream  about 
disloyalty.  So  Kelly  went  on  working 
against  him,  while  Bud  kept  one  eye  on 
the  garden  and  the  other  on  a  sumptuous 
private  yacht  that  he  was  planning  to 
have  built  on  the  Clyde.  Bud  had  only 
twQ  real  desires.  One  was  to  have  the 
best  rose  garden  on  earth  and  the  other 
was  to  own  the  finest  ocean-going  steam- 
yacht  that  sailed  the  sea. 

"The  first  sign  of  trouble  came  from 
the  little  inland  village  of  Valma,  about 
five  miles  from  the  coast.  The  head  man 
there  objected  strongly  to  the  wave  of  in- 
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dustry  that  had  hit  the  island  and  had 
been  incHned  to  kick  for  some  time.  This 
tribe,  before  the  advent  of  Bud,  had  been 
famous  for  its  head-hunting  capabiHties, 
and  it  hurt  the  dignity  of  the  chief  to  see 
his  men  chasing  copra  and  silver-backed 
mirrors  when  they  might  have  been  pur- 
suing heads.  So,  backed  up  by  Kelly,  he 
began  to  kick,  and  took  steps  to  openly 
show  his  contempt  for  Bud. 

''Mat  was  the  first  to  get  definite  in- 
formation as  to  what  had  happened,  and 
he  hurried  with  the  news  to  Bud,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  his  bath. 

"'What  do  you  think  that  fool  chief  at 
Valma's  gone  and  done  ? '   Mat  asked. 

" '  Give  it  up, '  Bud  said  lightly,  splash- 
ing like  a  schoolboy. 

"'He's  openly  insulted  the  crown,' 
Mat  declared,  'by  publicly  burning  all 
the  paper  money  he  could  collect. ' 

" '  I  think  somehow  Ave  can  stand  that, ' 
Bud  said  as  he  lay  back  in  his  porcelain 
bath  and  roared  with  laughter. 

"'They  get  rum  ideas,  don't  they?' 
Mat  ventured. 

"'So  that's  the  way  he  thinks  to  make 
me  sit  up?'  Bud  reflected  after  a  time, 
still  spluttering  with  laughter.  '  Collects 
my  paper  money  from  his  poor,  misguided 
people  and  burns  it,  does  he  ?  Say,  Mat, 
that  fair  beats  the  band. ' 

"And  then  he  slid  down  into  the  w^arm 
water  and  roared  with  laughter. 

"When  Bud  came  to  think  the  matter 
over,  however,  he  had  to  confess  that  he 
didn't  like  the  look  of  it.  He  realized 
that  it  was  up  to  him  to  do  something, 
and  he  promptly  did  it.  That  was  the 
secret  of  Bud's  greatness.  He  could  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  quickly  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out. 

"He  ordered  his  entire  army  to  take 
the  field,  told  Mat  to  have  the  palanquin 
sent  round,  and  arrayed  himself  in  his 
blue  robe  and  put  on  his  silver  crown. 
Then,  surrounded  by  his  comic-opera 
army,  he  was  carried  in  state  along  the 
narrow  track  through  the  dense  jungle, 
for  all  the  world  like  an  ancient  pagan 
king.  He  knew  only  too  well  the  value 
of  dignity  and  pomp. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  Valma  the  natives 
bowed  down  and  almost  worshipped  him. 
No  heathen  tribe  could  have  resisted  the 
splendor  of  that  semibarbaric  procession. 


Bud,  in  a  great  speech,  interpreted  by 
Mat,  read  the  riot  act  to  the  chief,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  he  meant  by  burn- 
ing the  sacred  money  of  the  king.  Bud's 
acting  rose  to  great  heights,  and  the 
natives  cowered  before  his  flashing  eyes. 
He  finished  up  by  ordering  the  tribe  to 
produce  before  the  moon  waned  one  ton 
of  copra  for  every  piece  of  money  de- 
stroyed. Bud  had  the  stuff  in  him  that 
kings  are  made  of. 

"It  was  just  after  this  that  Kelly  first 
began  to  demand  things  and  kicked  open- 
ly. He  tackled  Bud  one  day  on  the 
question  of  division  of  profits. 

" '  It's  not  fair, '  he  contended,  '  the  way 
this  show  is  run.     You're  on  wrong  lines. ' 

"Bud  was  worrying  over  his  yacht  and 
wondering  what  kind  of  bathrooms  he'd 
have,  so  he  was  careless  and  not  inclined 
to  argue. 

"'What  do  you  want,  anyhow?'  he  de- 
manded. 

"'I  want  a  share  in  the  business,' 
Kelly  snapped.  "Do  you  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  slave  my  soul  out  on  a  heathen 
island  like  this  for  nothing?' 

"'Keep  cool,'  Bud  advised,  with  one 
eye  on  the  bathroom  catalogue,  'and  I'll 
give  you  a  share.  If  you  watch  out 
you'll  probably  get  the  whole  lot  when 
I'm  through  with  it. ' 

"Even  that  assurance  didn't  satisfy 
Kelly.  He  wanted  Bud's  crown  and  the 
bungalow  right  away.  So  he  schemed  and 
planned  until  he  got  every  one  on  his 
side  except  Mat  and  old  Jimmy.  Even 
the  Japanese  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

"The  real  crisis  came  a  week  later. 
Kelly  held  a  meeting  down  in  the  village 
and  pointed  out  to  the  natives  that  they 
were  the  slaves  of  monarchy  and  capital. 
He  called  on  them  to  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  to  take 
by  force  what  rightly  belonged  to  them. 
Then  he  led  the  way  down  to  the  wharf 
and  broke  into  the  big  store.  That  was 
Kelly's  way  of  dealing  with  the  natives. 

"The  savages  went  mad  and  cleaned 
out  the  store.  When  darkness  came  on 
the  din  increased,  and  the  natives  danced 
wildly  on  the  wharf  until  some  one  threw 
a  burning  torch  into  the  store.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  burst  into  flame  and  quickly 
caught  the  copra-shed.  Then  there  was  a 
great  blaze,  with  the  crazy  savages  dan- 
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cing  in  the  firelight ;  while  up  in  the  bun- 
galow three  men  sat  waiting  with  repeat- 
ing-rifles  across  their  knees. 

"Once  INIat  urged  Bud  to  go  down  and 
take  charge  of  affairs;  but  Bud  shook  his 
head  sadly. 

" '  Mat,  old  son, '  he  said  affectionately, 
'there  are  two  things  in  life  that  require 
fine  judgment.  One  is  to  know  when  to 
butt  in  and  the  other  is  to  know  when  to 
beat  it. ' 

"Next  morning  Bud  saw  something 
away  out  on  the  horizon  that  made  him 
glad.  It  was  the  low-lying  trail  of  smoke 
that  foretold  the  coming  of  the  trading- 
steamer.  Bud  knew  it  was  time  to  act, 
so  he  packed  his  books  and  papers  into  a 
bag,  shaved  with  special  care,  had  a  bath, 
and  put  on  his  robe  and  crown. 

"When  all  was  ready  he  walked  boldly 
down  to  the  village,  followed  by  Mat  and 
old  Jimmy.  Kelly  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  chief  to  go  up  and  take  the  bungalow 
and  the  natives  down  on  the  beach  were 
making  a  fearful  row.  When  they  saw 
Bud  a  savage  yell  went  up,  and  there 
was  a  general  flourishing  of  spears;  but 
Bud  didn't  take  the  slightest  notice.  He 
walked  with  slow  dignity  straight  up  to 
that  yelling  mob,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two  looking  at  the  frantic  savages, 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  spitting 
fire.  It  was  wonderful  how  the  din  died 
down  and  the  way  those  savages  cowered 
before  him.  They  were  between  him  and 
the  water  where  the  launch  was  floating, 
and  as  he  took  a  step  forward  they  fell 
back,  forming  a  lane  through  which  he 
passed,  looking  now  to  the  right  and  now 
to  the  left.     At  the  water's  edge  he  turned 


and  faced  the  crowd  calmly,  while  ^lat 
and  old  Jimmy  pulled  in  the  launch  and 
started  the  engine. 

"Then  Bud  gathered  his  robe  around 
him  with  a  fine  gesture,  and,  having 
bowed  gravely  to  the  mob,  turned  and 
stepped  on  board  ^^-ith  the  quiet  dignity  of 
an  emperor. 

"As  the  launch  began  to  glide  away 
the  wonderful  spell  broke,  and  there  was 
a^  mad  rush  into  the  water  followed  bv  a 
wild  yell  and  a  shower  of  spears.  ]\Iat, 
Avho  was  turning  from  the  engine  to  take 
the  wheel,  dropped  suddenly  ^Wth  his  right 
hand  pinned  to  his  leg  by  a  hardwood 
spear.  But  the  launch  was  already  be- 
yond danger,  and  Bud  quickly  grabbed 
the  wheel  and  headed  her  for  the  opening 
in  the  reef. 

"An  hour  later,  having  seen  ^lat 
bandaged  up.  Bud  was  leaning  on  the 
steamer's  rail  watching  Kanabaloo  slide 
over  the  horizon  astern  when  the  skipper 
joined  him. 

"*You  seem  to  have  started  a  lot  of 
tall  yarns  drifting  round  the  islands  about 
your  being  a  king, '  the  skipper  said. 
Then  he  added  banteringly:  'But,  of 
course,  you've  got  a  drop  of  Yankee 
blood  in  your  veins  ? ' 

"'Yes,'  Bud  said  quietly,  taking  a  last 
look  at  his  kingdom, '  and  it  was  that  drop 
of  blood  that  made  me  a  king. 

When  the  Englishman  finished  there 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
struck  a  match,  andj  as  he  slowly  raised 
it  to  his  pipe,  every  one  saw  that  there 
was  an  ugly  scar  on  the  back  of  his  right 
hand. 


A    DRIFT-WOOD    FIRE 

By  Ellen  Burns  Sherman 

SoirBRE-coLD  as  life  ere  comes  its  love-light, 
In  the  fireplace  lies  the  drift-wood  brown, 
Till  I  bid  mv  saffron-hooded  Ariel 
Doff  his  tiny  sulphur  cap  enchanted, 
\Miile  he  lights  me  to  the  land  of  Wonder. 

Then  begin.s  the  old  bewitching  crackle. 
'Midst  the  smoking  paper,  bark,  and  twigs 
Tongues  of  flame  dart  forth  in  mystic  language, 
Imaging  the  hidden  soul  poetic 
Sleeping  in  the  silent  drift-wood  Ijrown. 

Who  may  scan  these  wild  Promethean  measures, 
Who  translate  their  vivid  sense  aright? 
Day-dreams  opal-blue  and  fervor  scarlet — 
Shifting,  blending,  like  the  heart's  delight. 
All  its  varied,  iridescent  visions, 
Sea-lodged  memories  of  long  ago, 
Tells  the  drift-wood  now  in  faithful  pictures. 
Flashing,  fading  on  our  spell-bound  sight: 
"As  my  flames  leaj),  so  the  sea  leapt. 
All  its  rainbow  tints  are  matched  in  mine; 
Mine  the  mirroring  of  crimson  sunsets, 
Mine  the  mimic  bird-wing  o'er  the  brine. 
Roared  the  sea-voice  as  my  flames  roar. 
With  its  mighty  anthem,  old  as  Time, 
Chanting,  chanting  rocks  and  hills  to  sand-drift. 
As  the  flames  my  wood  to  ashes  sift." 

Slowly  now  move  on  the  flickering  measures, 
Telling  low  the  dying  drift-wood's  tale, 
As  it  whispers  of  the  far-off'  forest 
Where  its  mighty  branches  fought  the  gale; 
Softly  lisp  the  echoes  of  its  leafage 
Shivering  'neath  November's  frosty  breath, 
While  its  coals  repeat  the  crimson  flush — 
Worn  by  leaves  that  feel  the  kiss  of  death. 

Faintly  murmurs  still  the  fire  voice  dying, 
Fading  scarlet  pales  to  ashen  gray — 
Telling  in  the  drift-wood's  little  drama 
All  that  human  history  may  say. 
Theh  might  sable  dolor  tinge  the  sequel, 
Pictured  not  another  symbol  true: 
Phajnix-soul,  uprising  like  the  smoke  wraith, 
Blue  ascending  unto  heaven's  blue. 
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CANADA    IX    WAR   TIME 
By  Man'  Synon 


X  the  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  three  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  of  Europe,  a 
prospector  flung  his  pack 
from  a  Siwash  dugout  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
post  at  Fort  Saint  James.  A  big  man, 
^^'ith  a  trace  of  miUtary  training  in  his 
uprightness  and  the  tense  look  of  the  gold- 
cruiser  in  his  eyes,  he  faced  the  little 
group  of  white  men  and  Indians  who  gave 
welcome  to  his  coming.  '*Is  it  true,"  he 
asked  them,  ''that  England's  fighting 
Germany?" 

'' Where' ve  you  been  these  months 
past?"  the  Scotch  factor  burred  at  him. 

'*Up  in  the  Omenica,"  came  the  an- 
swer. '*Just  heard  of  this  war  three 
weeks  ago,  and  I've  been  coming  ever 
since.  Has  anv  one  gone  from  Canada 
yet?" 

''Fifty  thousand  men." 

"I'm  a  Uttle  late,"  said  the  man  of  the 
pack,  *'but  I'm  not  the  only  one  in  the 
rear-guard.  The  chaps  of  the  Strathcona 
Horse  are  scattered  from  Ungava  to 
Bering  Sea,  and  from  Fifty-three  to  the 
Pole.  But  we'll  all  be  together  for  the 
Big  Show.'' 

Down  through  the  meadow-lands  of  the 
Stuart,  where  the  Indians  were  bringing 
in  the  ^\ild  hay,  out  into  the  green  fields 
of  the  white  man's  valley  of  the  Nechako, 
he  took  his  way  to  Vanderhoof ,  that  town 
where  the  ci\'ilization  of  the  world's  north- 
ernmost transcontinental  cleaves  the  gar- 
den that  old  Simon  Eraser  found  in  the 
Northwest  wilderness.  To  the  agent  of 
the  first  east-bound  train  the  belated  vet- 
eran of  the  Strathcona  gave  order.  "Put 
me  off,"  it  was,  "at  the  first  town  that's 
sending  a  contingent.    W^here  is  it?" 

"Anywhere  in  the  West,"  came  the 
answer,  "and  everywhere.  It's  the  West 
that's  gone  to  war." 

Anecdote  and  annotation  sum  up  the 
history  of  Canada's  part  in  the  conflict. 


The  man  from  the  Omenica,  speeding 
eastward  to  give  himself  to  the  .Allied  ar- 
mies, flaunted  on  his  banner  the  spirit  of 
Canada's  West.  For  it  is  the  West  of 
the  land  of  the  north  that  has  caught  the 
high  thrill  of  heroic  excitement  which 
sends  men  to  war.  From  Halifax  to  \'an- 
couver  a  countr)'  tensely  nationalized  by 
the  importance  to  its  future  of  the  battles 
of  Flanders  and  of  France  tingles  to  the 
war  news.  W^ar  has  drawn  Canada  taut 
till  every  town,  every  city,  every  hamlet, 
gives  back  answer  to  the  bugle  of  patriot- 
ism; but  from  the  Red  River  to  Prince 
Rupert  runs  a  higher,  shriller  note  of  the 
tocsin  that  proclaims  Canada's  share  in 
the  struggle  that  shakes  the  world.  The 
West,  that  vast  territory  with  Winnipeg 
at  its  portals,  spreading  out  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  up  into  the  Arctic,  has  been 
flinging  eastward  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  an  army  that  has  no  parallel  among 
the  armies  with  whom  it  has  merged,  a 
great  crusading  army  going  overseas  be- 
cause of  an  ideal  of  ser\'ice  and  "binning 
for  itself  and  its  country  pages  in  the 
book  of  history;  and  now,  ^^'ith  the  char- 
acteristic courage  that  saved  the  country 
from  the  resultant  condition  that  might 
have  been  catastrophic  in  a  land  less 
xdrile,  the  West  of  Canada  has  rallied  to 
another  call.  Armies  must  be  fed;  and 
for  the  feeding  of  war-stunned  Europe 
and  the  Allied  armies  Western  Canada 
is  shipping  over  a  bristhng  ocean  200.- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  out  of  the  har- 
vest that  gilded  her  fields. 

^lanitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, and  the  Yukon,  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  the  population  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  within  their  far-flung  boundaries, 
have  contributed  more  than  one-half  the 
121,000  soldiers  which  Canada  has  given 
the  Allied  armies.  Sixty-five  thousand 
men  have  enlisted  from  the  western 
proN-inces.  Western  Canada  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,400,000  people.    At  the  rate 
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of  one  in  five,  this  means  280,000  men. 
One  in  three  is  an  extraordinarily  high 
rate  of  eHgibles  for  ser\dce  among  the 
men  of  the  country.  Using  this  rate,  a 
few  more  than  99,000  men  of  the  West 
of  Canada  were  ehgible  to  serve  in  the 
arm3\  The  65,000  who  have  enhsted  are 
therefore  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
available  men  of  the  country.  There  is 
only  one  instance  in  history  of  a  volun- 
teer enlistment  that  equalled  the  same 
ratio,  that  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  during  the  Civil  War.  Consider 
with  this  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  fighting  in  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  Canadians  have  trav- 
elled anywhere  from  2,000  to  4,000  miles 
overland  before  they  came  to  the  sea  they 
must  cross,  and  you  will  face  the  fact  of 
an  army — not  of  mercenaries,  but  of  men 
— that  has  set  out  with  the  zeal  of  cru- 
saders upon  a  journey  that  makes  the 
Anabasis  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Per- 
sian a  child's  wandering. 

With  two-thirds  of  her  men  of  military 
availability  gone,  the  West  of  Canada 
faced  the  problem  of  keeping  up  her 
home  standard.  She  had  given  of  men, 
of  money,  unstintedly  to  the  cause  she 
espoused.  Through  one  winter  her  fields 
lay  fallow.  Spring  came  with  promise. 
Then  summer  lifted  into  life  the  words  of 
the  prophet:  "And  lo,  God  comes,  yea, 
even  with  a  recompense."  Canada's  rec- 
ompense was  her  harvest.  Through  the 
prairie  provinces  the  glory  of  the  grain, 
weighted  upon  the  earth,  raised  spears  of 
hope  to  the  sun.  So  vast  was  the  stretch 
of  its  yellow  acreage,  so  heavy  its  bur- 
den to  the  acre,  that  for  its  garnering  the 
Dominion  Government  had  to  send  29,- 
000  men,  9,000  of  them  soldiers  in  train- 
ing, to  the  wheat-fields.  So  great  was  the 
crop  that  4,000  special  trains  of  50,000 
bushels  capacity  to  each  train  have  been 
bearing  their  burdens  from  the  fields  to 
the  elevators  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  at  Fort  Williams  and  Port  Arthur. 
From  there,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  filled, 
go  the  grain  fleets  on  their  perilous  jour- 
ney of  carrying  food  to  the  war-swept 
lands  of  Europe.  Somewhere  down  in 
the  Saint  Lawrence  they  are  passing  the 
transports  of  the  rear-guard,  men  des- 
tined to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  left  by 
the  fighting  in  France  and  in  Flanders, 


men  from  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades, 
from  the  backwaters  of  the  Peace  River 
country,  from  the  islands  beyond  Prince 
Rupert,  from  the  tracks  beyond  the  Old 
Telegraph  Trail,  come  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  over  portages  and  ice-bound 
passes,  going  to  find  places  in  those  regi- 
ments that  won  distinguished  honors  at 
Langemarcke  and  Festubert.  From  the 
first  day  of  the  war  Western  Canada  has 
been  doing  more  than  her  part.  Even 
now,  with  less  enthusiasm,  but  with  finer, 
grimmer  determination,  she  continues  to 
pour  out  men,  money,  munitions,  until 
a  journeying  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  country  to  the  north 
leaves  the  observer  wdth  the  conviction 
that  in  spirit  and  in  sympathy  this  is  a 
war  of  the  West. 

In  the  time  while  England's  entrance 
into  the  war  hung  in  the  balance  Eastern 
Canada,  except  French  Quebec,  swung 
toward  a  policy  of  upholding  England  in 
any  possible  contingency.  The  West  of 
Canada,  un-English  in  sentiment,  op- 
posed the  idea.  Then  Germany  entered 
Belgium.  The  West  blazed  with  beacons 
of  anger.  Western  Canada  went  to  war, 
not  because  of  any  so-called  "colonial" 
loyalty  to  England,  but  from  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  invasion.  The  old-time  West- 
ern idea  that  no  man  should  stand  idly  by 
while  the  big  fellow  strikes  his  little  neigh- 
bor has  been  the  motive  that  took  the 
farther  provinces  to  war. 

Quebec,  that  gray  old  city  on  the  hills, 
sentinelling  the  way  to  the  sea,  thrusts  her 
towers  skyward  like  bristling  bayonets; 
but  Quebec,  even  with  Valcartier  just  be- 
neath her  ramparts,  drowses  like  a  gray 
old  woman  who  has  seen  too  many  wars 
to  be  stirred  by  the  thrill  of  any  of  them. 
Montreal,  child  of  the  two  races  fighting 
side  by  side  in  the  western  trenches  of 
Europe,  cheers  the  victories  and  grieves 
over  the  losses  of  the  far-away  armies; 
but  her  own  sons  seem  to  go  about  their 
day's  work  in  the  day's  fashion.  Ottawa, 
fronting  the  river  as  it  fronts  the  nation, 
frowns  over  the  cares  of  state.  Toronto, 
more  Scottish  than  Edinburgh,  rushes  out 
its  curbstone  crowds  to  cry  for  the  High- 
landers who  go  to  war;  but  the  business 
of  Toronto  appears  to  run  about  as  usual. 
It  is  only  when  one  comes  to  Winnipeg 
that  he  realizes  how  the  young  men  of 
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Canada  have  followed  the  fifes.  From 
Winnipeg  westward  the  very  streets  of 
the  towns  tell  their  own  stories  of  the  men 
who  marched  over  them  behind  the  music 
of  the  regimental  bands.  The  West  has 
gone  to  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October, 
a  detachment  of  500  men  were  leaving 
Winnipeg.  Young — there  wasn't  one  of 
them  over  twenty-five — they  marched 
along  Portage  Avenue  with  the  look  of 
schoolboys  on  parade.  Sidewalk  crowds 
were  cheering  them.  The  boys  smiled 
back,  not  merrily,  as  the  Little  Black 
Devils  had  smiled  as  they  went  out  from 
Winnipeg  a  year  ago  last  August,  but 
just  as  bravely.  At  the  head  of  one  of 
the  companies  walked  a  tall  young  officer 
from  Prince  Rupert  who  had  been  the 
gayest  of  a  dinner-party  in  the  Fort  Garry 
Hotel  only  the  night  before.  '^  We're  off 
to  Belgium  in  the  morning  ! "  had  been  his 
blithe  farewell  to  his  friends,  the  words 
rising  over  the  strains  of  ''Kathleen 
Mavourneen,"  which  the  orchestra  had 
all  too  opportunely  chosen.  One  of  the 
older  men  who  heard  him  turned  away 
from  his  study  of  the  boy's  eager  face. 
"And  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do,"  he  said, 
''that  once  he  gets  in  the  trenches,  an 
officer  has  only  a  seven  days'  chance  of 
life  and  a  private  thirty  ! "  The  boy  knew 
it;  and  so  did  every  other  boy  of  the  500 
who  stepped  forth  on  that  sunny  October 
day.  Winnipeg  has  good  reason  to  re- 
member. 

Last  April  there  came  back  to  the  Mani- 
toba city  a  story  that  thrilled  the  town 
with  pride  and  sorrow.  The  Winnipeg 
Rifles,  whose  gallantry  and  dash  had 
won  for  them  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  the 
sobriquet  of  "The  Little  Black  Devils," 
had  added  to  their  everlasting  glory  by 
their  heroism  at  Ypres.  They  had  been 
in  the  trenches  at  Ypres  on  the  day  of 
the  2 2d  of  April  when  the  French  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  poisonous  gas 
fumes  of  the  German  attack.  On  the 
next  day  their  turn  had  come.  The  blu- 
ish haze  of  vapor,  rising  before  them  at 
dawn,  clouded  their  senses  for  a  time; 
but  they  hung  on,  waiting  for  the  Ger- 
man rush.  The  rush  came.  A  line  of 
gray-green  forms  rose  to  meet  it.  Vomit- 
ing, coughing,  gasping  for  breath,  the 
Winnipeg   riflemen   held    their   trenches 


fast.  For  two  days  they  stood  at  their 
posts.  That  two  days'  stand  changed  the 
tide  of  the  battle.  The  8th  Battalion  had 
"  held  its  bit."  That  "  bit "  saved  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Canada  cheered  from  coast  to 
coast.  Winnipeg  counted  the  cost  when 
the  cables  flashed  the  report  that  only 
216  of  the  men  of  the  90th  Rifles  had 
come  back  from  the  trenches  of  Ypres. 
She  counted  again  when  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight  four  other  thousand  of 
her  young  men  enlisted  for  service  and 
were  sent  to  the  concentration  camp  at 
Sewell. 

The  type  of  men  who  enlisted  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  outcome  of  Can- 
ada. Twenty- three  members  of  the  Win- 
nipeg Grain  Exchange  went.  A  promi- 
nent attorney,  whose  brother  had  died 
at  Ypres,  joined  the  army.  More  than 
300  college  students  went  into  camp. 
So  high  did  the  feeling  run  in  Winnipeg 
that  girls  took  to  pinning  white  feathers 
on  the  coats  of  young  men  who  were 
known  to  be  free  from  family  obligations 
and  who  had  not  yet  enlisted.  When  the 
last  man  shall  have  gone  from  Sewell,  if 
that  need  shall  arise,  Winnipeg  will  say, 
with  one  of  her  most  famous  citizens,  the 
the  Hon.  Bruce  Walker,  commissioner  of 
immigration  for  the  Dominion:  "My 
grief  is  that  I  have  no  son  to  send,  and 
that  I  am  too  old  to  go." 

At  Sewell,  the  largest  concentration 
camp  in  Canada,  where  11,000  men  wait 
orders  to  go  overseas,  the  khaki-clad 
"rookies"  chafe  over  the  delay,  even 
while  they  learn  the  rudiments  of  trench 
warfare  under  the  tutelage  of  an  even 
more  impatient  group  of  officers.  Some 
of  these  officers  have  been  invalided  home 
after  heroic  exploits  on  the  fields  of  Flan- 
ders and  Gallipoli.  They  have  at  least 
a  memory  of  achievement;  but  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Fort  Garry  and  of  the  Strath- 
cona  Horse,  drilling  hundreds  of  new  men 
every  week,  watching  younger  men  go 
forth  to  ser\^ce,  have  to  hold  hard  to  re- 
member that  they  too  are  doing  their 
bit. 

Beyond  Sewell,  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  level  wheat-fields  have 
their  own  story  of  what  the  war  has 
brought  to  them,  as  well  as  of  what  they 
have  given  to  the  war.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  farms  in  Western  Canada  to-day 
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where  the  work  is  being  done  by  old  men, 
by  women,  and  by  young  boys,  just  as 
the  work  of  the  war-tossed  lands  of  Eu- 
rope is  being  done  by  them.  At  Wain- 
wright,  one  of  the  towns  of  Saskatchewan, 
a  man  of  seventy-four  was  binding  the 
grain.  "  My  three  boys  are  at  the  front," 
he  said  proudly,  ''and  I'd  be  there  if 
they'd  take  me."  He  himself  had  taken 
up  his  rifle  against  Louis  Riel.  Now  he 
was  doing  his  part  by  labor  he  had  long 
since  resigned  to  the  three  hardy  young 
giants  who  had  gone  to  France.  On  a 
neighboring  ranch  four  women  were  doing 
the  work  that  three  men  had  been  wont 
to  do  before  they  went  to  war.  There 
isn't  a  town  in  the  prairie  provinces  that 
has  not  sent  its  quota  to  the  regiments. 

Beyond  the  prairies,  however,  one  must 
go  for  the  hea\dest  enlistment.  British 
Columbia  holds  the  record  for  sending 
more  men  to  the  Allied  armies  than  any 
other  division  of  the  empire  of  England. 
In  one  month  1,200  men  came  up  the 
Eraser  River  from  points  on  the  old 
Cariboo  Trail  to  join  the  regiment  there. 
Wallachin,  a  town  on  the  trail,  sent  47 
men  to  the  front  out  of  67  eligible  citizens 
of  the  town.  Vancouver  sent  10,000  men 
out  of  its  population  of  110,000.  Prince 
Rupert  went  over  this  ratio.  Every  set- 
tlement in  British  Columbia  has  its  sol- 
dier in  the  ranks.  Most  of  the  recruits, 
like  the  men  from  the  Omenica,  travelled 
two  and  three  weeks  to  reach  the  railroad. 
One  man  was  five  weeks  going  down  to 
Edmonton  from  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Peace  River  country. 

Of  the  cities  of  Western  Canada  no  one 
has  reason  for  greater  pride  than  has  Ed- 
monton. Set  high  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  town  is  the  clearing- 
house of  the  last  West.  A  city  of  vivid 
contrasts,  where  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
on  the  western  hemisphere  shadows  tar- 
paper  shacks  and  log  cabins,  where  cow- 
boys from  the  ranges  of  Alberta  and  In- 
dians from  the  reservations  ride  past  the 
marble  facades  of  stately  bank  buildings, 
Edmonton  filters  the  adventures  of  the 
world  in  her  times  of  peace.  Erom  Ed- 
monton the  first  rush  to  the  Klondike 
went  forth.  Into  it  poured  the  railway- 
builders,  the  prospectors,  the  settlers 
bound  toward  the  valley  of  the  Nechako, 
the  plains  of  the  Athabasca,  the  moun- 


tains of  the  Yukon,  the  prairies  of  the 
Peace.  Americans,  Enghshmen,  Scotch- 
men, Irishmen,  Canadians,  men  from  half 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  some  of  the 
lands  of  Asia  drifted  in  and  out  of  Edmon- 
ton in  the  backw^ash  of  the  Klondike,  the 
return  from  the  South  African  campaign, 
and  the  great  wave  of  Western  Cana- 
dian development.  Through  ten  years 
the  city  grew  apace.    Then  came  the  war. 

With  the  first  trumpet  Edmonton 
arose.  The  original  draft  for  the  Princess 
Patricia's,  300  men  and  their  officers  of 
the  famous  regiment  that  went  down  to 
death  in  glory,  was  raised  in  Edmonton 
on  the  day  after  war  was  declared,  the 
day  on  which  Sir  Robert  Borden,  premier 
of  the  Dominion,  sent  his  cablegram  to 
England,  offering  Canadian  troops.  Near- 
ly every  man  of  those  300,  the  most  dar- 
ing adventurers  of  the  Northwest,  ''pick 
of  the  world,"  as  the  West  called  them, 
fell  on  the  fields  of  Saint  Eloi;  but  every 
place  their  deaths  left  has  been  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  later  volunteers  from  the 
Alberta  capital.  Three  days  after  war 
was  declared  a  squadron  of  dragoons 
went  out  of  Edmonton  as  the  19th  Al- 
berta. The  loist  Edmonton  Eusiliers 
went  as  a  unit.  In  the  first  month 
of  war  2,500  men  left  Edmonton  to  re- 
join regiments  in  the  British,  French, 
Russian,  or  Belgium  armies.  Between 
that  time  and  this  6,000  men  have  gone 
from  Edmonton,  either  to  France  by  way 
of  England  or  to  the  concentration  camps 
of  Canada  to  wait  the  summons  overseas. 
Out  of  a  population  of  60,000  Edmonton 
has  given  more  than  9,000  fighting  men 
to  the  war.  Add  to  these  the  men  who 
came  hundreds  of  miles  by  canoe  from 
the  posts  of  the  farthest  north,  the  men 
who  rode  in  from  the  great  plains,  the 
men  who  packed  in  from  the  bush,  all 
seeking  enlistment  in  Canada's  army, 
and  some  realization  arises  of  the  spirit 
of  adventure  that  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  spirit  of  empire. 

One  must  rebuild  the  social  life  of  Ed- 
monton, however,  going  back  two  years 
for  the  stones,  to  realize  how  the  war  has 
taken  from  Canada  her  best  blood.  Not 
only  have  the  younger  sons  gone  back 
to  fight  for  the  England  that  sent  them 
out,  dying  in  the  trenches  as  did  young 
Lionel  West,  but  the  young  Canadians 
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who  brought  the  grace  of  the  east  to  the 
prairie  provinces,  the  Americans  who 
blazed  the  farthest  trails,  the  Russians, 
the  Frenchmen,  and  Italians  who  made 
life  in  the  West  a  cosmopolitan  holiday, 


To  those  men  and  women  who  have 
perforce  stayed  at  home  a  splendid  record 
of  service  has  been  possible.  North  Al- 
berta has  raised  more  than  $100,000  for 
the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  that  official 
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Mrs.  A.  F.  Ewiiig,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  presenting  the  "  Kings"  and  "  Regimental"  colors 

on  the  eve  of  departure  for  oversea  service.     Lieutenant-Colonel  George  B.  McLeod, 

commanding,  appears  in  the  foreground. 


have  donned  the  khaki  and  marched  away 
to  the  blare  of  the  bands.  Remember- 
ing what  Edmonton  was  in  days  before 
clouds  of  strife  cast  their  shadow  from 
Europe,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  orches- 
tra at  the  MacDonald  never  plays  now 
the  famous  song  of  the  Saskatchewan? 
For  its  phrase, 

"It  is  springtime  now  in  gay  Paree," 


>- 


holds  too  much  of  heartbreak  for  those 
who  know  that  springtime  in  France 
made  green  the  grass  on  the  grave  of 
many  a  boy  who  used  to  dance  by  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
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organization  founded  to  aid  the  wives, 
children,  and  other  dependent  relatives 
of  officers  and  men,  residents  of  Canada, 
who  are  on  active  service  with  the  Allied 
armies  or  waiting  in  reserve  for  allot- 
ment. The  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade 
raised  $13,000  in  one  day  for  Belgian  re- 
lief and  on  another  day  subscribed  the 
money  for  two  machine  guns  for  Ed- 
monton regiments.  The  local  branch  of 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  working  daily  on 
supplies  for  the  soldiers.  In  July,  191 5, 
this  one  branch  sent  63  cases  of  supplies 
to  wounded  soldiers  in  France.  In  these 
cases  more  than  11,000  articles,  including 
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every  known  requirement  for  the  out- 
fitting of  hospital  patients,  had  been 
packed.  With  the  reahzation  that  the 
women  who  have  labored  in  this  work 
have  been  among  the  immediate  suf- 
ferers from  the  war,  comes  the  under- 
standing of  their  immolating  idea  of  de- 
votion. The  women  of  Edmonton,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  women  of 
Canada,  have  done  their  part. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  women  of  any 
country  who  suffer  most  cruelly  from 
war.  The  women  of  Canada  have  been 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact,  a  can- 
vass of  the  country  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  wives,  and  sisters,  and  mothers 
of  the  Canadians  who  have  gone  to  war 
have  been  burdened  with  even  greater 
responsibilities  than  have  the  women  of 
England.  The  number  of  women  who 
are  taking  men's  places  on  Western  farms 
runs  high  in  the  thousands.  The  courage 
with  which  they  have  looked  after  these 
obligations  is  only  equalled  by  their  re- 
fusal to  consider  themselves  heroic.  A 
story  illustrative  of  their  trials  and  of 
their  manner  of  meeting  them  is  told  by 
Mrs.  Nellie  McClung,  of  Edmonton,  one 
of  the  best-beloved  as  well  as  of  the  best- 
known  women  of  Western  Canada. 


Mrs.  McClung  was  in  the  North  Mar- 
ket of  Edmonton  when  she  met  the  Eng- 
lish girl.  The  girl,  ruddy-cheeked,  bright- 
eyed,  had  driven  seventy-five  miles  to 
market,  coming  from  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict. "Are  you  all  alone  out  there?" 
Mrs.  McClung  asked  her.  "I  am  now," 
the  girl  said.  "My  brothers  went  back 
to  the  war.  My  sister  was  on  her  way  out 
from  the  old  country,  but  she  was  a  nurse, 
and  when  war  came,  she  felt  she  should 
return."  "And  you're  out  there  alone?" 
"  Well,"  said  the  girl  consideringly,  "  some 
one  had  to  stay  by  the  stuff." 

That  spirit  of  "  staying  by  the  stuff  "  has 
marked  the  women  of  Western  Canada 
through  the  course  of  this  hardest  year 
in  the  history  of  the  new  country.  Not 
only  have  women  taken  men's  places  in 
the  harvesting,  not  only  have  they  worked 
on  the  homesteads,  chopping  and  burning 
to  make  clearings,  not  only  have  they 
sent  of  their  finest  young  women  as 
nurses  to  the  battle-fields,  not  only  are 
they  giving  millions  of  dollars  in  supplies 
to  the  soldiers,  not  only  are  they  solving 
the  problems  of  unemployment  for  wom- 
en by  sending  the  girls  from  the  cities 
out  to  the  places  where  work  awaits 
them,  not  only  are  they  aiding  in  the 


The  8th  BattaHon  receiving  supplies. 

This  battalion  suffered  the  greatest  loss  at  Ypres  of  any  in  action. 
For  the  feeding  of  war-stunned  Hurope  Western  Canada  is  shipping  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. — Page  85. 
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Artillery  crossing  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Valcartier  Military  Camp. 
This  bridge  weis  built  in  ten  hours  under  direction  of  Major  "  Bill "  Lindsay. 


raising  of  money  for  the  Patriotic  Fund 
that  supplements  the  governmental  al- 
lowance for  soldiers'  families,  not  only 
are  they  working  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  ambulance  corps,  not  only  are  they 
knitting  and  making  bandages,  but  they 
are  also  doing  the  finer  deeds  of  patient 
waiting  and  splendid  sacrifice  in  letting 
their  men  go  from  them  ungrudgingly. 

There  is  not  a  woman  in  Canada  who 
does  not  realize  w^hat  her  anxiety  will  be 
when  the  man  of  her  family  goes  to  the 
front;  and  yet  few  women  in  Canada 
have  held  back  their  men.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  natural  resentment  against  the 
enlistment  of  married  men  when  there 
are  single  men  at  home.  There  is  also 
a  growing  feeling  of  anger  against  those 
Englishmen  in  the  old  country  who  have 
not  offered  themselves  in  the  w^ar.  But, 
in  the  main,  the  spirit  of  the  Canadian 
woman  is  one  of  unprotesting  sacrifice, 
with  something  of  the  Spartan  ideal  in 
her  silence. 

Every  boat  going  to  England  from  Can- 
ada carries  a  score  of  women  to  wounded 
sons,  or  brothers,  or  husbands.  Some- 
time in  September  a  woman  travelled 
alone  from  Dawson  to  Bayeaux  to  be 
with  her  husband.    That  he  died  of  his 


wounds  while  she  was  on  the  ocean  added 
to  the  poignancy  of  the  tragedy.  Mrs. 
Mercereau,  wife  of  a  Harvard  professor 
who  returned  to  his  native  Canada  to 
enlist,  found  her  husband  in  the  officers' 
ward  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don after  she  had  sought  him  on  the  fields 
of  France.  To  many  of  the  women  of 
Canada  her  lot  in  being  able  to  find  and 
care  for  her  husband  is  a  happy  one,  for 
the  corroding  knowledge  that  other  wom- 
en hold  the  pri\dlege  of  nursing  their 
men  has  come  to  the  women  of  the  West. 
Another  thought,  too,  has  come  to 
some,  at  least,  of  the  women  of  the  North 
since  the  war  has  taken  120,000  men  out 
of  the  life  of  the  country.  The  western 
pro\dnces  have  always  been  so  plentifully 
supplied  with  men  that  the  question  of 
the  unmarried  woman  has  not  seriously 
affected  the  Dominion.  The  war,  how- 
ever, has  awakened  the  realization  that 
the  scarcity  of  men  will  change  the  status 
of  women.  A  married  woman  in  Winni- 
peg, wufe  of  an  officer  at  the  front,  stated 
the  case  of  the  single  woman.  ''  She'll  be 
the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy,"  she  said. 
But  a  girl  in  Edmonton,  one  of  the  belles 
of  the  town's  gay  days,  spurned  the  com- 
miseration.    ''We're  not  the  ones  to  be 
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The  48th  Highlanders  of  Toronto. 
Toronto,  more  Scottish  than  Edinburgh,  rushes  out  its  curbstone  crowds  to  cry  for  the  HiLjhlanders  who  go  to  war.— Page 


sorry  for,"  she  said.  ''It's  the  wives  and 
the  mothers  of  men  who'll  bear  the  burden." 

The  women's  patience  of  determina- 
tion has  been  infused  into  the  national 
flood  of  patriotism.  It  is  that  ideal  that 
animates  the  men  who  are  going  from 
Canada  now%  just  as  it  was  the  thrill  of 
novelty,  of  high  hope,  of  daring,  that 
took  out  the  men  who  sped  away  with 
the  first  contingent. 

To  go  to  war  in  the  first  excitement  of 
bugles  and  banners;  to  go  with  flags  fly- 
ing and  crowds  cheering;  to  go  in  the 
faith  of  speedy  victories;  this  is  the  spirit 
of  the  adventurer.  But  to  go  to  war  in 
the  knowledge  that  you're  going  to  fill 
the  gap  in  the  ranks;  to  go  to  w^ar  in  the 
thought  that  the  odds  are  all  against  your 
life;  to  go  to  war  in  the  certainty  of  a 
long,  dreary  struggle  in  a  strange  land; 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  hero.  This  is  the 
spirit  in  w^hich  the  men  of  the  West  are 
going  now.  The  flags  still  fly,  the  bands 
still  play,  but  the  memory  of  Festubert 
and  Langemarcke  rises  from  the  trenches 
in  front  of  the  boys  who  answer  this 
summons  that  flares  its  purple  and  white 
of  mourning  from  every  railway  station, 
every  hotel,  every  bank  of  the  West: 

"  You're  wanted,  Sonny! 
The  Boys  at  the  Front 
Are  calling  you! 
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There's  a  gap  in  the  ranks  that  needs  filling. 
There'' s  a  place  for  a  man  in  the  Khaki 
line  that  stretches  across  France. 

A  few  hundred  thousand  of  Britain's  best 
are  out  where  the  fighting  is  taking  place 
and  the  men  in  the  forefront  are  wonder- 
ing when  you  are  coming. 

You'll  shout,  sonny,  when  the  boys  come 
fnarching  home  and  curse  your  luck  that 
you  didn't  go.  So  what  are  you  waiting 
for? 

That  place  in  the  line  of  Khaki  needs  filling. 

Why  not  by  you  ? 

Can't  you  hear  the  bugle  sounding  through- 
out the  Empire,  ^''Fall  in!" 

Can't  you  hear  the  boys  at  the  front  calling 
you? 

Can't  you  hear  the  marching  of  your  pals 
who  have  answered  their  country's  call? 

Sonny !  you're  wanted.  The  Khaki  boys  in 
France  are  asking  for  you.  There's  a 
gap  in  the  ranks  that  needs  filling. 

You  fill  it  and  join  the  army  now. 
God  Save  the  King!" 

Why  has  this  West  given  of  men  and 
supplies  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  pop- 
ulation ? 

The  lure  of  the  West  is  the  lure  of  the 
war.  Men  go  to  war  to  increase  their 
possessions  or  to  defend  them.  They  go 
with  the  zest  of  adventure  lifting  their 
spears.     They  go  forth  in  that  spirit  of 
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conquest  that  has  driven  the  human  race 
outward  from  Asia.  Men  go  to  war  in  the 
thrilling  excitement  of  awakened  emotions 
as  old  as  the  race.  For  all  these  reasons 
men  go  West. 

The  trumpet  of  war,  sounding  through 
Eastern  Canada,  signalled  over  a  middle- 
aged  land,  a  developed  land,  a  land  of 
set  traditions  and  standard.  Its  blare 
aroused  the  mind,  but  not  the  pulse  of 
the  listening  people.  Its  blast  swept  out 
to  the  West,  to  a  land  of  youth,  a  land 
of  adventure  and  of  adventurers.  Men, 
come  into  the  Canadian  West  on  the 
wings  of  promise  of  gold  or  grain,  heard 
in  the  trumpeted  note  the  call  of  a  more 
stirring  adventure.  To  some  few  of  them 
it  was  the  summons  of  the  motherland 
to  her  sons.  To  most  of  them  it  was  an- 
other adventure.  Men  from  the  Klon- 
dike, from  the  British  Columbian  mines, 
from  the  plains  of  the  territories,  made 
a  rush  to  the  enlistment  centres  that 
swirled  like  the  crowds  of  '98  on  the  Daw- 
son Trail. 

One  of  every  ten  of  the  men  who  have 
fallen  mth  the  Western  regiments  have 
their  nearest  relatives  in  the  United 
States.  Harry  Trathea,  the  sheriff  of 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  died  with  the 


Canadians  in  the  battle  of  the  Cham- 
pagne in  September,  while  scores  of  men 
from  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Montana 
were  crossing  the  border  to  join  the  rein- 
forcements of  the  7th  Battalion  that  was 
being  organized  as  "The  Western  Scots." 
In  fact,  so  great  has  been  the  rush  of 
Americans  into  the  Canadian  army  that 
the  Dominion  authorities  have  been  strug- 
gling to  prevent  American  enlistments. 
War  makes  stranger  bedfellows  than  does 
politics;  and  the  voluntary  enlistments 
have  brought  together  diverse  elements 
of  nationality  under  one  standard  of  in- 
tention. 

One  may  not  pass  even  in  cursory  sur- 
vey over  Canada's  part  in  the  war  with- 
out mention  of  two  elements  of  extreme 
political  importance:  one  is  the  attitude 
of  the  French-Canadians  toward  the  war ; 
the  other  is  the  problem  of  the  aliens  and 
the  retention  camps. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  all 
Canada  held  the  belief  that  the  French- 
Canadian  enlistment  would  be  excep- 
tionally large.  The  fact  that  it  has  failed 
to  come  up  to  any  large  number  has 
aroused  more  than  a  little  comment.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  undertook  to 
augment  the  enlistment  among  his  race. 


Frotn  a photo^ra/>h  taken  at  I'alcartier  La»tp. 


The  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles. 


The  Winiiipeji  Kifles,  whose  gallantrj'  and  dash  had  won  for  them  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Little  Black  Devils, 
had  added  to  their  everlasting  glory  by  their  heroism  at  Vpres. — Page  87. 
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Since  his  campaign  the  enlistment  among 
the  French-Canadians  has  increased,  giv- 
ing color  to  the  theory  of  those  who  held 
that  the  habitants  of  Quebec  were  held 
back  by  lack  of  assurance  concerning  Cana- 
da's part  in  the  war  rather  than  from  any 
lack  of  sympathy  in  the  cause.  For  the 
French-Canadians,  coming  in  first  con- 
tact with  the  pro-British  sentiment  of 
Ontario  before  the  men  of  the  West  swept 
their  Canadian  idea  of  empire  across  the 
land,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  war  as 
England's  affair  rather  than  theirs.  The 
Western  belief  that  Canada  has  entered 
upon  the  war  not  for  England's  sake,  but 


for  the  right  of  small  nations  against 
aggrandizement  by  larger  ones,  is  coalesc- 
ing the  estranged  elements  of  the  Domin- 


ion. 


The  question  of  the  aliens  has  been 
more  pressing.  Until  there  came  back 
to  Canada  persistent  stories  of  the  cruci- 
fLxion  of  Canadian  officers  by  German 
troops  Canada  was  notably  free  from 
prejudice  against  her  German  colonists. 
These  stories,  the  story  of  the  Lusitania, 
and  the  distribution  through  the  Domin- 
ion of  certain  German  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  aroused  pop- 
ular feeling  to  such  a  pitch  that  alien 


Recruits  of  the  66th  Battalion  from  the  Peace  River  settlements. 


Most  oi  the  recruits  travelled  two  and  three  weeks  to  reach  tlie  railroad.     One  man  was  five  weeks  going  down  to  Edmonton  from 

the  extreme  north  of  the  Peace  River  country. — Page  88. 


Wives  and  dependants  of  enlisted  soldiers  whose  government  allowances  are  being  supplemented  by  bimonthly 

payments  from  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  gathered  in  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Edmonton,  to 

hear  an  address  by  Sir  Herbert  Ames,  the  active  head  of  the  Fund. 


camps  for  the  retention  of  Germans  and 
Austrians  under  suspicion  were  estab- 
lished for  the  care  of  these  foreigners. 
For  the  greater  part,  ho\Yever,  the  ahens 
in  Canada  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
Canadian  attitude  of  mind,  agreeing  vdih 
the  Chinese  boy  student  in  the  Winnipeg 
school  who  succinctly  stated  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  the  war:  ''Germany  said 
to  Belgium,"  wrote  the  occidentalized 
youth,  "  '  let  me  go  through  you.'  Bel- 
gium said  to  Germany,  'I  am  a  nation, 
not  a  road.'" 

The  war  has  developed  through  Canada 
a  strong  spirit  of  nationality.  One  may 
not  go  across  the  northern  land  in  days 
like  these  mthout  appreciation  of  her 
aroused  patriotism.  The  leaven  of  West- 
ern standards  of  a  Canada  that  is  not  a 


colony  but  a  nation  has  been  raising  the 
bread  of  national  unity. 

Across  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
northern  British  Columbia  runs  the  Daw- 
son telegraph.  .Along  it  flashes  every 
day  the  Associated  Press  report  of  the 
war  news.  Its  operators  have  the  right 
of  bulletining  these  reports  so  that  every 
office  from  Fort  George  to  the  Yukon 
becomes  a  daily  news  bureau  for  the 
surrounding  country.  I  chanced  to  be 
in  a  station  between  Fort  Saint  James 
and  the  Omenica  on  the  day  when  the 
story  of  the  gains  of  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  battles  around  \>rdun  whizzed 
up  the  wires.  There  were  two  Cana- 
dian prospectors,  old  ''sourdoughs"  of 
the  Klondike,  already  set  down  for  serv- 
ice in  Billy  Cooke's  company;  an  Amer- 
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ican  timber  cruiser;  a  Scot  from  Fort  strength,  her  chivalry.  She  is  earning  her 
McLeod;  a  Chinese  cook;  a  boy  with  a  reward  in  the  awakened  pride  of  her  peo- 
German  name  from  lower  Ontario;  three    pie.    Already  she  is  binding  her  national- 


Hindoos  from  a 
road  gang;  an 
Irishman  from  a 
fur  trading-sta- 
tion on  Takla 
Lake;  and  the 
telegraph  opera- 
tor from  Mon- 
treal. To  a  man 
— except  the  cook 
— they  cheered 
when  the  news 
of  the  Cham- 
pagne came  I  It 
wasn't  that  Eng- 
land and  France 
had  won  a  victory 
from  Germany; 
itwas  that ''their 
boys"  were  win- 
ning.  Every 
click  of  the  tele- 
graph through 
the  northern  wil- 
derness was  driv- 
ing in  another 
rivet  of  Canadian 
nationality. 

For  every  sacri- 
fice there  is  a  rec- 
ompense.   With 


Rcpyodiiced  by  J>eri)iission  o/the  Grand  Trunk  Pitcific  Raihcay. 

Veteran  of  Riel  Rebellion  whose  three  sons  have 
gone  to  war. 

Now  he  was  doing  his  part  by  labor  he  had  long  since  resigned  to 

the  three  hardy  young  giants  who  had 

gone  to  France. — Page  88. 


ity  with  clamps 
of  steel  courage. 
She  knows  that 
her  returning  sol- 
diers will  come 
back  to  fling 
themselves  out 
once  more  over 
the  land.  She  is 
"staying  by  the 
stuff"  against 
their  return.  The 
great  winds  of 
war  have  torn  the 
dead  leaves  from 
the  branches  of 
her  soul.  With 
the  new  spring 
the  sap  is  rising. 
The  West's  awake 
to  a  call  beyond 
the  call  to  bat- 
tle. The  West's 
awake  to  under- 
standing of  the 
great  truths  of 
the  world ;  the 
truth  that  na- 
tions, like  men, 
may  not  grow 
strong   without 


her  nearest  frontier  3,000  miles  from  the  struggle,  and  the  truth  that  nations,  like 
scene  of  conflict,  Canada  has  borne  more  men,  may  not  dwell  in  the  temples  of  eter- 
than  her  part  in  the  war  she  has  made  her  nity  if  they  seek  to  serve  both  the  Mam- 
own.     She  has  given  of  her  youth,  her  mon  of  profit  and  the  God  of  sacrifice. 


THE    VOLUNTEER 


By  William  H.   Hayne 


Unconquered  by  the  thought  of  death. 
Or  wounds  that  ache  and  bleed, 

His  veins  are  filled  with  throbbing  fire 
In  the  vast  hour  of  need. 


No  selfish  caution  binds  his  hands, 
Or  chains  his  eager  feet — 

"On  to  the  front!"  his  watchword  is, 
Through  triumph  or  defeat. 


A  nation  has  the  mighty  power 
His  inmost  soul  to  stir — 

He  does  not  deem  it  sacrifice 
To  give  himself  for  her. 


A    MILLION    TOO    MUCH 

By   Francis   Lynde 

Illustrations  by  Arthur  E.  Becher 
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ECAUSE  he  liked  the  smell 
of  a  newspaper-shop,  Jerry 
Trimble  had  a  sort  of  cour- 
tesy desk  in  the  reporters' 
room  of  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph; a  desk  at  which  he 
sat  during  odd  hours  in  the  week  to  com- 
pose paragraph  reviews  of  other  people's 
books,  at  space  rates  of  five  dollars  the 
column.  He  told  Honeybunch — other- 
wise Mrs.  Jerry — that  he  wrote  the  re- 
views because  he  liked  to — which  was 
merely  a  transparent  bit  of  bluff.  She 
knew,  and  he  knew  that  she  knew,  that 
the  columnar  five  dollars  was  really  the 
crutch  upon  which  they  limped  along, 
while  the  magazine  stories  over  which  he 
toiled  and  sweated  in  the  back  room  of 
their  miniature  flat  on  the  North  Side  were 
largely  the  ornamental  staff. 

Jerry  was  sitting  at  this  desk  one  hot 
morning,  alone  in  the  big  room  because 
nobody  else  had  yet  come  down,  when  the 
lightning  struck.  A  messenger  boy  played 
the  part  of  the  lead  wire,  and  Jerry  signed 
for  the  bolt  offhand  on  the  postal  form, 
quite  as  if  special-delivery  letters  were 
routine  affairs  in  his  busy  and  blameless 
life — which  they  were  not. 

With  admirable  self-control  he  re- 
frained from  opening  the  letter  until  the 
retreating  boy  was  doing  a  double- 
shuffle  vamp  down  the  corridor.  A 
summer-forenoon  sun  was  blistering  the 
asphalt  in  the  streets,  but  from  the  fif- 
teenth-story window  at  his  elbow  he 
looked  out  upon  the  lake  dimpling  under  a 
northeast  breeze.  A  big  excursion  boat 
was  clearing  the  breakwater  for  its  run  to 
Milwaukee,  and  Jerry's  heart  smote  him. 
For  a  month  he  had  been  threatening  to 
fling  a  column  or  two  of  the  book  reviews 
into  a  day  trip  for  Honeybunch  and  him- 
self: she  loved  the  water  so,  and  the  city 
heat  was  wilting  her.  But  one  may 
hardly  take  outing  trips  at  the  expense 
of  one's  landlord  or  of  the  humble  but 
vitally  necessary  meal-ticket. 


Confronted  once  more  by  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  Jerry  turned  his 
back  upon  the  window  allurements  and 
opened  the  envelope,  wondering  why  the 
business  card  in  the  corner, 

SIBLEY,  SEXTON  AND  SIBLEY 

attorneys  at  law 
Denver,    Colorado 

seemed  vaguely  familiar.  Then  he  un- 
folded the  sheet,  and  the  lightning-flash 
blinded  him.     The  letter  ran  thus: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Having  been  appointed  by  the  court 
administrators  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Jeremiah  Caldwell,  intestate,  we  write  to 
advise  you  that,  after  long  and  patient 
investigation,  it  has  been  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  that  you  are  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  said  intestate  (the  connection  dat- 
ing back  two  generations  on  your  mother's 
side),  and  are  therefore  his  legal  heir. 

"The  estate  consists  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  securities  valued,  as  per 
schedule  filed  with  the  court,  at  $1,002,- 
600,  together  with  $87,600  cash  in  banks. 
Please  advise  disposition  of  the  property, 
the  sum  total  of  which,  less  our  adminis- 
trators' fees,  is  now  at  your  disposal. 

"  Since  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  awaken 
hopes  which  might  prove  disappointing, 
we   have   not   communicated   with   you 
since  our  letter  of  inquiry  of  last  Febru- 
ary, preferring  to  pursue  our  investiga- 
tion   independently    and    notifying    you 
only  when  all  doubts  were  removed. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"Sibley,  Sexton  and  Sibley, 
''Per  B.'' 

Jerry  read  the  letter  once  for  the  words 
in  it,  and  a  second  time  for  the  sense. 
Then  something  let  go  in  his  brain,  and  he 
floated  off  into  space.  When  he  came 
back  to  earth  he  found  himself  staring 
out  of  the  window  at  the  lake  with  its 
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dimpling  wavelets  flashing  in  the  sun. 
The  lightning-stroke  had  come  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  There  had  been  but  the  one 
letter,  six  months  earlier,  from  the  Den- 
ver law  firm.  Giving  as  a  reason  for  the 
inquiry  some  vague  reference  to  a  gene- 
alogical research  they  were  making,  they 


Jerry  read  the  letter  once  for  the  words  in  it,  and  a  second  time 
for  the  sense. — Page  97. 


had  asked  a  number  of  questions  about 
his  ancestry,  and  he  had  answered  them, 
chiefly  because  there  seemed  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  being  churlish  about 
it. 

Having  replied  to  the  letter,  he  remem- 
bered how  they — he  and  Honeybunch — 
had  joked  over  the  imaginary  fortune 
which  they  had  pretended  was  lying  in 


wait  behind  the  lawyers'  casual  inquiry. 
And  now  the  incredible,  the  unthinkable, 
thing  had  actually  come  to  pass ! 

Half-absently  he  turned  to  the  pad  of 
copy  paper  and  began  to  make  figures. 
Like  most  men  who  write,  or  wish  to 
write,  he  was  diffident  in  arithmetic;  for 
which  cause  he  left  out  the 
odd  $2,600  and  the  cash  in 
banks,  and  dealt  with  the 
even  million.  At  good 
sound  savings-bank  four  per 
cent  the  income  would  be — 
at  first  he  made  it  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
when  that  seemed  too  small 
he  made  it  four  thousand. 
One  more  surge  put  the  deci- 
mal point  in  the  right  place, 
and  again  he  floated  off  into 
the  stellar  remotenesses. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  a  year! 
The  Lord  have  mercy  ! 

Jerry  had  read  somewhere 
that,  in  moments  of  world 
wreckings  and  chaotic  cata- 
clysms, the  perfectly  normal 
person  goes  on  quietly  doing 
the  commonplace  task.  He 
had  been  writing  a  review 
of  the  latest  ''best-seller" 
when  the  lightning  had 
struck,  and  now  he  squared 
himself  at  the  desk  and  tried 
to  finish  it.  He  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  fly  with- 
out wings.  In  the  midst  of 
a  sentence  he  found  himself 
calculating  again — this  time 
with  gilt-edged,  real-estate, 
first-mortgage  six  per  cent  as 
the  multiple.  Again  the 
ciphers  and  the  decimal  point 
confused  him,  but  he  finally 
arrived  at  the  terrifying  re- 
sult— $60,000  a  year.  He 
shut  his  eyes  and  strove  to 
imagine  it.  It  was  as  impossible  as  an 
attempt  to  measure  the  height  of  Mount 
Everest  with  a  tailor's  tape. 

Jerry  dropped  his  pencil.  Clearly,  par- 
agraph reviews  at  five  or  any  number  of 
dollars  a  column  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  time  being.  Pocketing  the 
Denver  letter,  he  sought  the  elevators 
and  had  himself  lowered  to  the  street 
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level.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take, a  hideous,  monstrous  mistake.  The 
letter  must  have  been  intended  for  some 
other  Trimble.  Without  doubt  there 
were  hundreds  of  William  J.  Trimbles  in 
the  world.  Like  the  rain- 
bow pot  of  gold,  the  huge 
fortune — huge  at  least  to  a 
Jerry  Trimble — would  vanish 
into  thin  air  at  the  first  at- 
tempt to  lay  hold  of  it.  For 
his  own  peace  of  mind  Jerry 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
applying  the  vanishing-test. 

In  the  writing-room  of  the 
nearest  hotel  he  composed 
a  telegram  to  Sibley,  Sexton 
and  Sibley. 

"Letter  received.  Wire 
Lakeside  Commercial  Bank, 
Chicago,  to  pay  me"— he 
nibbled  the  penstaff,  debat- 
ing as  to  whether  he  should 
say  one  thousand  or  five 
thousand,  and  finally,  with 
an  "Oh,  what's  the  odds!" 
went  on — "fifty  thousand 
dollars  on  demand.  Further 
instructions  by  letter." 

"That  will  puncture  the 
bubble  all  right, "  he  mused, 
going  in  search  of  the  tele- 
graph desk.  But  when  the 
young  woman  operator  had 
counted  the  words  and  given 
him  the  rate  he  gasped  as 
one  who  has  had  a  narrow 
escape.  It  took  the  last 
nickel  he  had  in  his  pockets 
— he  felt  in  all  of  them — to 
pay  for  the  message. 

It  was  not  until  he  was 
turning  away  from  the  tele- 
graph alcove  that  the  full 
realization  of  what  he  had 
done  came  smashing  down 
upon  him.  In  the  long  dry 
spells  between  story  sales 
they  ran  frightfully  close  to 
the  wind,  Honeybunch  and  he.  True,  it 
was  pay-day  at  the  newspaper  office ;  but 
pay-day  on  the  Telegraph  meant  pay- 
night,  and  the  odd  change  just  squandered 
on  the  Denver  wire  should  have  covered 
his  carfare  to  the  distant  North  Side  flat, 
and  the  cost  of  two  modest  luncheons  at 


the  Dairy  Quick  Meal  around  the  corner 
in  Halsted  Street — this  because  they  had 
nibbled  the  final  hole  in  the  meal-ticket 
for  breakfast. 

Jerry  was  horrified.     His  first  impulse 


"  Read  it  and  see  if  you  think  it's  good  enough  to  persuade  you  to 
lend  me  a  five-spot  for  a  few  days." — Page  loo. 


was  to  try  to  recall  the  telegram  and  get 
his  money  back.  He  could  go  without 
luncheon — it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  by 
many — but  those  few  miserable  coins 
meant  all  the  difference  between  Honey- 
bunch  hungry  and  Honeybunch  fed. 
Wheeling  quickly,  he  saw  that  the  impulse 
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had  come  too  late.  The  young  woman 
operator  was  already  sending  his  message 
to  the  central  office. 

For  an  instant  the  mental  machinery 
stopped  dead  and  he  saw  black.  Then 
he  came  alive  with  a  shock  that  hurt. 
Could  a  man  starve  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ? 
And  especially  a  man  who  had  just  been 
notified,  however  mistakenly,  that  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  a  million-odd  dollars? 

He  waited,  ripe  for  robbery,  arson,  or 
murder,  while  the  young  woman  was 
tapping  her  key.  When  the  clicking 
ceased  he  had  invented  a  desperate  ex- 
pedient. 

"Have  you  sent  it?"  he  inquired. 

The  young  woman  nodded. 

"  All  right;  now  please  make  me  a  copy, 
with  a  signed  notation  giving  the  time  of 
sending." 

The  operator  demurred.  She  had 
never  been  asked  to  do  anything  like  that. 
The  company  had  no  rule  covering  such 
things.  Jerry,  with  fear  in  his  heart 
and  honey  under  his  tongue,  argued  and 
persuaded.  The  young  woman  hesi- 
tated, but  finally  gave  him  the  required 
duplicate.  With  the  certified  copy  of  the 
telegram  in  his  pocket,  Jerry  trudged 
six  squares  in  the  broiling  heat  to  the 
Lakeside  Commercial,  the  bank  where  he 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the 
paying  teller,  Dabney — Dabney  being  the 
person  who  cashed  his  infrequent  story 
checks  at  the  usual  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  collection. 

It  was  nearing  the  noon  hour,  and 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  rush  of  customers 
when  he  entered  the  bank  and  sought 
the  teller's  window. 

"Hello,  Jerry,"  said  Dabney;  "another 
check?     How  big  is  it  this  time?" 

The  friendly  greeting  cut  Jerry  to  the 
quick.  He  had  come  to  the  bank  deter- 
mined to  approach  Dabney  for  a  small 
personal  loan,  using  the  magic  letter  and 
his  telegram  merely  as  a  half- joking  in- 
troduction to  the  more  serious  matter. 
And  Dabney  was  making  it  hard.  Still, 
the  exigencies  were  biting.  A  heart- 
rending picture  of  Honeybunch  going 
without  her  luncheon  drove  him  over  the 
brink. 

"I  haven't  any  check  to-day,  Dab- 
ney," he  whispered.  "More  than  that, 
I'm  broke,  and  I've  got  to  have  a  little 


money.  Read  that" — shoving  the  letter 
between  the  rods  of  the  brass  grille — 
"read  it  and  see  if  you  think  it's  good 
enough  to  persuade  you  to  lend  me  a  five- 
spot  for  a  few  days. " 

Now  that  the  dreadful  thing  was  done 
and  could  not  be  undone  he  hung  his  head. 
If  there  had  been  any  lingering  doubt 
about  the  mistaken-identity  hypothesis  it 
was  slain  now,  and  he  saw  himself  trading 
with  stolen  credentials  upon  the  credulity 
of  a  friend.  It  was  only  the  thought  of 
Honeybunch  going  without  her  luncheon 
that  enabled  him  to  plunge  again  without 
giving  himself  time  to  flinch  or  to  take 
shame  for  the  change  that  came  over 
Dabney's  face  at  the  reading  of  the  letter. 

"Look  at  this,  too,  while  you're  at  it," 
Jerry  added,  pushing  the  certified  copy  of 
his  telegram  under  the  wicket. 

The  teller  scarcely  glanced  at  the  tele- 
gram. Snapping  the  latch  of  the  wicket 
he  thrust  out  a  hand  to  the  son  of  sudden 
fortune. 

"Shake,  Trimble,  old  man!"  he  ex- 
claimed heartily.  "You  certainly  have 
my  congratulations !  A  full-grown  mil- 
lion and  then  some — great  Moses  !  No 
more  story  checks  for  yours,  eh?  What 
was  it  you  were  saying  just  now  about  a 
five-spot?  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  that's 
absurd !  Come  around  and  meet  our 
cashier." 

The  teller  latched  his  wicket,  called  the 
second  man  to  the  window,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  rear,  Jerry  following  outside 
of  the  grilles  with  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  A 
moment  later  Dabney  was  introducing 
him  to  a  man  at  a  desk  in  a  railed-in  pen; 
a  most  luxurious  pen  with  soft-piled  rugs 
on  the  floor  and  mahogany  furnishings. 
Then  he  found  himself  sitting  in  a  chair 
beside  the  desk  and  realized  that  Dabney 
had  given  the  smooth-shaven,  cold-eyed 
cashier  the  two  deceiving  documents  to 
read. 

He  lost  count  of  the  number  of  deaths 
he  died  before  the  cold-eyed  gentleman 
summoned  a  clerk  with  a  touch  of  a  push- 
button, gave  him  the  letter  with  whispered 
instructions,  and  then  excused  himself 
brusquely  to  talk  with  a  customer  at  the 
railing.  Dimly  Jerry  understood  that  by 
some  occult  process  known  only  to  banks 
and  bankers  his  letter  was  being  tested  out 
for  its  genuineness.     The  clerk  returned 
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in  due  time  and  put  the  letter,  which  had  "But  I  take  it  from  this  telegram  you 

acquired  a  pinned-on  pencilled  memoran-  have  sent  that  you  are  intending  to  open 

dum  in  its  travels,  upon  the  cashier's  desk.  one.     We'll    anticipate    for    you.     How 

The  next  thing  Jerry  knew,  the  cold  eyes  much  do  you  want?" 


"  How  much?  "  put  in  the  perching  listener. — Page  104. 


were  smiling  genially  across  at  him  and  For  one  ridiculous  instant  Jerry  caught 

the  man  behind  them  was  saying:  himself  on  the  verge  of  saying:  "A  five- 

"Dabney  says  you  are  needing  a  little  spot."     The  ghastly  humor  of  it  choked 

tide-over,  Mr.  Trimble.     Have  you  an  him,  and  while  he  hesitated  the  cashier 

account  with  us  ?  "  filled  out  a  promissory  note,  talking  as  he 

"N-no,"  said  Jerry.  wTote. 
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"  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Trimble,  and  glad  to  accommodate  you. 
We'll  make  it  five,  and  if  that  isn't  enough 
you  may  have  more.  Sign  your  name 
right  here,  if  you  please."  Jerry  signed 
blindly  and  the  blotter  in  the  cashier's 
hands  flicked  over  the  signature.  ''  Now, 
if  you  will  step  around  to  the  bookkeep- 
er's window " 

Jerry  saw  the  cashier  scribble  a  hiero- 
glyph on  the  corner  of  the  note,  saw  the 
paper  passed  through  a  wicket  in  the  wire 
partition  to  a  waiting  clerk,  and  then  felt 
himself  going,  going,  gone.  In  the  next 
lucid  interval  he  was  standing  at  the 
bookkeeper's  window  with  a  pass-book 
and  a  pocket  check-book  in  his  hand. 
He  took  one  peep  into  the  pass-book  and 
his  collar  grew  suddenly  tight.  The  sin- 
gle credit  entry  was  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, less  the  bank  discount  of  eight  per 
cent  on  the  loan  for  thirty  days. 

Now  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
mere  jelly-like  endurance  crystallizes  into 
jaunty  daring.  Jerry  went  to  a  side 
desk,  wrote  out  a  check  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  shov- 
ing it  under  Dabney's  wicket. 

"I'll  take  it  in  specie,  if  you  please; 
fives,  tens,  and  twenties,"  he  announced 
calmly. 

Dabney  laughed.  "A  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  coin  ?  Why,  man  alive  !  it'll 
weigh  between  three  and  four  pounds!" 

"I  don't  care.  Give  me  one  of  the 
fives  in  silver  and  put  the  gold  in  two 
sacks." 

"You  writing  chaps  are  the  limit!" 
chuckled  the  teller,  stripping  his  gold 
rack  to  fill  the  two  bags.  "What's  the 
object?  What's  the  use  of  having  a 
bank-account  and  a  check-book  if  you 
have  to  lug  all  this  pot-metal  around 
with  you?" 

"It's  just  a  notion,"  Jerry  confided 
vaguely;  and  it  was — a  purely  childish 
notion.  Since  the  attempt  to  borrow  a 
few  dollars  had  saddled  him  with  five 
thousand  of  them — minus  the  discount — 
he  had  impulsively  determined  to  take  a 
pocketful  of  gold  home  to  Honeybunch, 
so  that  she  might — oh,  well,  it  was  fool- 
ishly unexplainable,  but  so,  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  hundreds  of  things  the  most 
ordinary  mortal  does  every  day  of  the 
world. 


Obsessed  with  the  mental  picture  of 
Honeybunch's  shocked  astoundment  when 
he  should  pour  out  the  sacks  of  gold  for 
her  benefit,  Jerry  watched  the  bag-fill- 
ing with  a  fascinated  eye.  So^  quite  un- 
heeded of  Jerry,  did  another:  a  furtive, 
narrow-chested  young  fellow  who  stood 
on  the  sidewalk  looking  on  through  the 
plate-glass  street  window  opposite  the 
teller's  wicket.  When  Jerry  left  the  bank, 
with  a  hand  under  each  coat  pocket  to 
hold  the  weight  of  the  coin,  the  lounger 
met  him  at  the  door  and  shuffied  after  him 
to  the  street  crossing. 

What  happened  after  this  was  recall- 
able to  Jerry  only  in  its  general  aspect. 
He  remembered  letting  three  street-cars 
pass  because  they  were  jammed  to  the 
platforms,  and  that  he  waited,  with  a 
pocket  in  each  hand,  in  the  midst  of  a 
jumble  of  sidewalk  obstructions  in  front 
of  a  new  steel  sky-scraper.  When  the 
fourth  car  came  it,  too,  was  crowded; 
but  he  took  it,  wedging  his  way  into  the 
aisle  jam,  and  relinquishing  his  hold  upon 
the  weighted  pockets  only  while  he  was 
paying  his  fare  out  of  the  loose  silver  which 
he  had  tucked  into  a  waistcoat  pocket. 

On  the  way  up- town  the  car  crowd 
thinned  out,  and  when  Jerry,  still  hold- 
ing his  pockets,  dropped  off  at  the  North 
Side  street,  Mrs.  Jerry,  starchy-linened 
and  sweet,  with  her  pretty,  girlish  face 
framed  in  a  modish  little  hat  of  her  own 
trimming,  was  waiting  for  him. 

"I  was  so  hungry,"  she  said;  "and  I 
thought  you'd  never  come.  You  mustn't, 
you  really  mustn't,  work  overtime  in  that 
dingy  old  newspaper  office,  Jerry,  dear. " 

Burdened  with  the  pockets,  Jerry  was 
for  going  first  to  the  apartment  in  the  side 
street  and  having  the  golden  shock  over 
with.  But  the  luncheon  delay  would 
be  short,  and  he  contrived  to  keep  the 
weighted  pockets — and  his  feelings — in 
the  background  while  the  "bread-and- 
milk-for-two,  please"  was  served  at  a 
near-by  dairy  counter.  Past  this,  the 
pockets  troubled  him  again,  but  on  the 
way  around  to  the  apartment  Mrs.  Jerry 
helped  out,  filling  the  gap  with  such  a 
flood  of  diverting  chatter  that  Jerry,  who 
knew  the  symptoms,  was  sure  that  the 
postman  had  brought  an  unusually  big 
packet  of  rejected  manuscripts  on  his 
morning  round. 


"And  now  you'll  never,  never  write  the  great  American  novel  I  "  —  Page  105 


"Any  mail?"  he  asked,  after  they  had 
mounted  the  final  flight  of  tiresome  stairs 
in  the  flat-house  and  Honeybunch  was 
unlocking  their  door. 

"Plenty  of  it,"  she  admitted  grudging- 
ly. "But  you  are  not  to  bother  with  it 
until  you've  had  a  little  rest.  No,  you 
needn't  scold;  I've  hid  it,  and  you  shan't 
have  it  until  after  I  have  seen  you  laugh. " 

Jerry  staggered  into  the  tiny  sitting- 
room,  steadying  himself  with  an  arm 
around  her  waist.  At  the  table  where 
they  sometimes  ate,  playing  at  house- 
keeping, he  drew  the  two  sacks  from  his 
pockets.     "Shut   your   eyes,"   he   com- 


manded; and  then  he  emptied  the  two 
sacks  upon  the  table  and  the  universe 
blew  up  mth  a  jingling  crash.  By  some 
hideous  trick  of  legerdemain  the  two 
white  canvas  sacks  had  been  transformed 
into  two  dirty  pockets  ripped  from  some 
ragman's  coat.  And  at  the  climaxing 
moment  they  had  yielded  nothing  but  a 
double  handful  of  common  iron  washers, 
slightly  rusted  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

"Well?"  queried  the  one  who  was  to 
have  been  shocked,  opening  her  eyes  at 
the  metallic  clatter.  She  was  well  used 
to  surprises.     Jerry  had  a  habit  of  digging 
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his  stories  out  of  all  sorts  of  recondite 
happenings.     "Is  it  another  story?" 

Jerry's  smile  was  ghastly. 

"It  is,"  he  rejoined  huskily;  "the  rip- 
pingest  story  that  was  ever  invented,  if — 
if  I  could  only  go  on  and  invent  some 
kind  of  an  ending  to  it.  But  I  can't — I 
never  can." 

"Tell  it  to  me,"  she  urged,  sitting  upon 
the  arm  of  his  chair  and  poking  the  pile 
of  washers  with  an  inquiring  finger. 

Jerry  put  his  elbows  on  the  table  and 
took  the  creative  clutch  on  his  hair;  and 
this  time  he  did  not  let  her  see  the  ghastly 
smile. 

"  It  opens  with  two  young  people,  mar- 
ried, desperately  poor,  struggling  for  a 
living,  and  all  that.  Man  gets  a  letter 
from  lawyers  telling  him  that  he  has 
fallen  heir  to  an  incredible  pot  of  money, 
and " 

"How  much?"  put  in  the  perching  lis- 
tener. 

"Oh,  say  a  million  or  more.  Man 
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blows  up,  of  course;  goes  off  his  head; 
knows  there  must  be  some  horrible  mis- 
take— that  he  canH  be  the  rightful  heir. 
Still,  he  is  ass  enough  to  send  a  telegram. 
Paying  for  the  wire  takes  every  nickel 
he  has  in  the  world — and  his  wife  is  wait- 
ing to  go  to  luncheon  with  him.  Climax, 
first  scene." 

"Fine!"  she  applauded,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  How  did  you  ever  come  to  think 
of  such  a  beautiful  situation  as  that,  Jer- 
ry, dear?" 

"It — it  just  came  to  me,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Well,  go  on." 

"Man  has  a  fit  when  he  realizes;  tries 
to  stop  telegram  and  get  his  money  back; 
too  late — wire's  already  been  sent.  I  for- 
got to  say  that  the  wire  asked  the  Denver 
lawyers  to  telegraph  him  fifty  thousand 
to  one  of  the  banks;  just  a  bluff,  you  know, 
to  see  how  far  the  ghastly  mistake  could 
run  before  it  would  trip  and  fall  down. 
Fit  subsides  and  leaves  man  cold  and 
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trembly  and  desperate;  no  street-carfare 
and  no  money  to  buy  wife's  luncheon. 
Get  the  idea?" 

"You  are  making  it  seem  real  enough 
to  bite!"  was  the  shuddery  answer  from 
the  chair-arm. 

"Sure  it  bites,"  said  Jerry,  warming  to 
his  task.  "Something's  got  to  be  done, 
and  done  quick.  Man  gets  an  idea: 
makes  telegraph  operator  give  him  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  his  message,  and  with  that 
and  the  letter  he  goes  to  the  bank,  mean- 
ing to  make  a  joke  of  the  thing,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  joke  to  borrow  a  five-spot 
from  the  paying  teller,  whom  he  knows 
— just  a  little.  Weakens  at  last  minute 
and  shows  teller  letter  and  telegram  copy 
without  explaining.  Teller  blows  up ;  jerks 
wicket  open  to  shake  hands.  '  Congratu- 
lations !  Bully  for  you,  old  man !  Come 
around  and  meet  our  cashier' — and  all 
that." 

"I  see  !"  gurgled  the  chair-arm  delight- 
edly.    "And  then  what?" 

"  Man  has  another  fit.  When  he  comes 
out  of  it  he  finds  that  he  has  met  the 
cashier;  that  the  hideous  mistake  has  been 
taken  for  the  real  thing;  that  he  has  had 
a  five-thousand-dollar  borrow  shoved  at 
him;  and  that  he  has  signed  a  thirty-day 
note  for  that  amount.  At  that  he  goes 
off  his  head  completely. " 

"Of  course  he  would!  Oh,  good — 
splendidly  good !     What  next  ?  " 

"Next,  he  does  the  most  foolish  thing 
ever — as  he  might  under  the  shock  of  it. 
He  cashes  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
gets  it  in  two  sacks  of  gold  coin,  and 
starts  for  home:  mixed  motives,  of  course; 
has  some  silly  idea  of  dumping  the  gold 
into  his  wife's  lap  and  letting  her  play 
with  it  for  a  little  while;  she  was  a  poor 
girl,  you  know — college  professor's  daugh- 
ter, or  an  editor's — and  she  had  never 
seen  that  much  money  at  one  time  in  all 
her  life;  idiotic  notion  on  the  man's  part, 
of  course,  but  entirely  human.  When 
he  reaches  home  he  finds  that  the  two 
coin  sacks  have  been  mysteriously  trans- 
formed into  two  dirty  coat  pockets  con- 
taining rusty  iron  washers.  He  has  been 
'frisked'  in  the  crowded  street-car.  Cli- 
max, second  scene." 

His  audience  of  one  slipped  an  arm 
around  his  neck  and  pressed  a  soft  cheek 
against  the  hair-clutching  fingers. 
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"Splendid!"  she  murmured.  "And 
you  have  worked  it  out  to  the  final  bit  of 
realism — even  to  finding  a  pair  of  old 
pockets  and  filling  them  with  the  rusty 
iron  things  !  How  could  you  invent  it  all, 
Jerry,  dear?" 

Jerry  looked  around  at  her  with  stony 
eyes. 

"I  didn't  invent  it  at  all,"  he  said  so- 
berly. "  It  all  happened  just  as  I've  been 
telling  you,  and  I  am  the  goat,"  and  ^dth 
that  he  handed  her  the  Denver  lawyers' 
letter. 

If  he  had  missed  seeing  the  shock  which 
should  have  gone  with  the  dumping  of  the 
coin  sacks,  he  had  a  pretty  fair  substitute 
for  it  now  in  the  widening  of  the  slate- 
gray  eyes,  the  sudden  pallor  driving  the 
blood  from  the  pretty  cheeks,  the  breath 
coming  in  stifling  little  gasps. 

"J- Jerry!"  she  faltered,  slipping  from 
the  chair-arm  to  stand  confronting  him. 
"Do  you  mean  to  s-say  that  we've  got  a 
m-million  dollars  all  our  own?" 

"Hold  hard,  little  woman,"  he  broke  in 
quickly.  "It  isn't  ours;  it  couldn't  by 
any  possibility  be  ours,  you  know." 

"But  it  is — I  know  it  is !"  she  sobbed, 
dropping  into  a  chair  to  hide  her  face  in 
the  crook  of  a  round  arm  bent  upon  the 
table.  "It's  ours,  and  w^e're  disgustingly 
rich,  and  now  you'll  never,  never  write  the 
great  American  novel !  Oh,  why  couldn't 
he  have  left  it  to  an  orphan  asylum  or 
something  it  couldn't  spoil!" 

This  was  a  point  of  view  that  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  Jerry,  though  now  he  saw  the 
force  of  it  immediately.  What  man,  nev- 
er so  deeply  bitten  by  the  writing  worm, 
could  ever  surxive  an  attack  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  ?  In  an  instant  he  had 
turned  comforter. 

"There,  there — don't  you  worry  a  sin- 
gle minute,  Honeybunch,"  he  consoled, 
kissing  the  defenseless  back  of  her  neck. 
"It  isn't  ours,  you  must  remember;  I 
knew  it  the  moment  I  had  opened  the  let- 
ter. But  we're  in  a  horrible  mess,  just 
the  same ;  almost  as  bad  as  if  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  sixty  thousand  a  year.  I've 
lost  a  thousand  of  the  bank's  money,  and 
I  don't  know  but  what  they  can  send  me  to 
Joliet  for  false  pretenses,  if  they  want  to." 

The  prison  prospect,  or  the  reference  to 
it,  had  apparently  glanced  off  when  she 
lifted  a  pair  of  April  eyes  to  his. 
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airly  good  stories  could  portray  it.  At 
he  climax  the  cashier  broke  in  abruptly. 

"  What  did  your  wife  say  when  she  read 
he  letter?"  he  demanded. 

''  She  took  it  seriously,  too,  just  as  Dab- 
ley  had.  She  cried  and  said  that  the 
noney  would  spoil  us;  that  I'd  never  be 
^ble  to  write  anything  worth  while  with  all 
hat  money  making  it  of  no  use  to  write. 
)he  said  it  was  just  a  million  too  much." 

By  this  time  the  cold-eyed  gentleman 
n  the  desk-chair  was  chuckling  soberly. 

"So  it  was,  Trimble;  so  it  was — just 
ibout  a  million  too  much.  Now^  that  I 
:now  how  your  wife  feels  about  it,  I  can 
tick  the  knife  into  you  without  hesitat- 
ng.  We  have  a  w^ire  from  the  adminis- 
rators.  There  was  a  mistake,  a  most  un- 
iccountable  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
tenographer  to  whom  the  letter  was 
hctated.  They  say  that  the  young  wom- 
m  must  have  been  sick  or  out  of  her 
lead." 

"I  see,"  said  Jerry  hopelessly;  ''she 
lidn't  address  it  right.  I — perhaps  you'd 
)etter  ring  for  your  policeman  and  have 
t  over  with,  Mr.  Corbin.  I  owe  you  a 
housand  dollars  that  I  can't  pay.  I 
;uess  'most  any  jury  will  say  that  I  flim- 
lammed  the  bank  out  of  it,  and " 

"Never  mind  the  thousand  dollars," 
vas  the  snappy  interruption.  "As  I  say, 
he  stenographer  made  a  mistake.  She 
ook  the  wrong  figures  from  the  pencil 
nemorandum  which  was  given  her.  The 
,um  total,  securities  and  cash  in  bank, 
hould  have  been  ten  thousand  nine  hun- 
Ired  and  sixty  dollars  instead  of  one  mil- 
ion  ninety  thousand  six  hundred,  as  she 
;opied  it." 

Jerry  looked  up  wearily. 

"  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes,  if 
lone  of  it  belongs  to  me,"  he  protested. 

"But  the  smaller  total  does  belong  to 
^ou,"  said  the  cashier,  and  Jerry  was  lost 
n  astoundment  to  find  that  the  smooth- 
haven,  hard-lined  face  could  actually 
end  itself  to  an  open  laugh.  "You  are 
eremiah  Caldwell's  heir  without  any 
question  of  doubt.  We've  had  this  mat- 
er in  hand  for  some  time,  you  know, 
hough  the  amount  involved  had  never 
)een  mentioned.  The  lawyers  wrote  us, 
Lsking  us  to  look  you  up.  You  are  not  a 
nillionaire,  Mr.  Trimble,  but  you  can  at 


least  buy  your  wife  a  luncheon  when  she 
needs  it." 

Jerry  staggered  to  his  feet.  "  Ten  thou- 
sand ?  And,  with  the  thousand  I've  lost, 
it's  still  nine  thousand?  Th-that  won't 
spoil  us,  Mr.  Corbin;  w- we'll  keep  just  as 
well  as  if  we'd  been  pickled  in  benzoate  of 
soda  !"  he  stammered  incoherently.  And 
then:  "But  the  policeman — what  made 
you  send  him  after  me?" 

The  cashier,  still  laughing,  reached  into 
a  drawer  of  the  open  desk  and  drew  out 
two  bags  of  coin,  chinking  them  down 
under  Jerry's  eyes  on  the  drawn-out  slide. 
"There  is  your  lost  thousand,  Mr.  Trim- 
ble. Dabney  was  afraid  you  might  be 
taking  too  many  chances,  and  he  had  our 
special  officer  follow  you.  When  your 
pockets  were  picked  on  the  street-car,  the 
officer  nabbed  the  thief  and  recovered  the 
money.  That  was  one  reason  why  we 
sent  him  out  to  hunt  you  up.  You'll  be 
sensible,  now,  and  put  it  back  into  your 
account,  won't  you?" 

"Not  on  your  life!"  said  Jerry,  once 
more  impulse-mad;  "but  this  time  I'll 
take  a  cab."  And,  dropping  the  sacked 
coin  into  his  pockets,  he  rushed  out  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  street. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  had  chmbed  the 
stairs  in  the  North  Side  apartment-house 
and  was  bursting  into  the  tiny  sitting- 
room. 

"Jerry,  dear — what  is  it?"  cried  the 
anxious  one,  who  had  seen  the  cab  drive 
up.  "Are  you  running  awav  from  the — 
the " 

"No!"  he  shouted.  "T  hurried  home 
to  tell  you  that  I  got  that  story  all  balled 
up.  It  was  ten  thousand  that  the  man 
fell  heir  to  instead  of  a  sickening  million, 
and  that  iron-washer  business  can  all  be 
cut  out ! "  And  with  that  he  pushed  her 
into  a  chair  and  emptied  the  coin  sacks 
into  her  lap. 

But  the  shock  had  been  too  long  de- 
layed. Without  touching  the  yellow  bur- 
den in  her  lap,  she  reached  up  and  drew 
him  down  to  her.  "You  foolish,  foolish 
Jerry-boy!"  was  what  she  said;  and  in 
the  street  below  the  taxi-driver  glanced  at 
his  recorder  and  wondered  if  the  crazy 
man  he  had  lately  driven  from  the  Lake- 
side Commercial  was  made  of  money  or 
whether  he  merely  had  a  million  too  much. 


ANDY    OF   THE    TIMOTHY    QUARTET 


By    Arthur   Johnson 


^g^^^HE  news  of  Bertram  An- 
dresen's  debut  was  as  excit- 
ing to  me  as  anything  could 
be.  I  read  the  name  over 
again,  letter  by  letter,  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  veri- 


tably my  friend  whose  accomplishments 
were  being  at  last  so  handsomely  ad- 
vertised. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  iden- 
tity: "In  height  and  splendor  of  presence 
he  rivalled  the  late  Paul  Plan^on'';  "  the 
range  and  quality  of  his  tones  placed  him 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  romantic  tenors — 
even  remembering  the  days  of  Jean  de 
Reszke  and  Tamagno'';  "his  histrionic 
power  had  caused  the  King  of  Sweden 
himself  to  stand  and  applaud  publicly  the 
attainments  of  the  young  Stockholm  vir- 
tuoso." 

It  seemed  impossible  to  wait  a  whole 
month  for  what  the  event  might  bring 
forth.  I  heard  people  talk — with  off- 
hand seriousness — about  Tristan  being  his 
best  part,  had  the  fact  brought  casually 
home  to  me  that  he  was  "the  only  Ra- 
dames  who  acted  and  sang  like  a  human 
being" — the  one  "convincing"  Otello. 
Everybody  took  for  granted  what  was  to 
me  incredibly  marvellous.  If  I  hadn't 
known  who  he  was,  I  suppose  it  w^ould 
have  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  have  a 
new  opera  star  be  just  so  suddenly  and 
inexplicably  heralded — as  if,  for  any  clew 
there  was  to  his  origin,  he  might  have  de- 
scended from  the  skies.  Though  I  searched 
through  the  daily  papers,  I  could  find  no 
authentic  reference  to  the  "great  artist's" 
early  career.  It  was,  however,  clearly  em- 
phasized that  he  had  been  "  secured  with 
great  difficulty"  and  at  "unheard-of  ex- 
pense"; that  he  had  been  persuaded  only 
through  the  "  remarkable  diplomacy  of  our 
impresario,"  Mr.  Sanimarregia,  to  leave 
Europe  "at  the  very  moment  after  Suc- 
cess had  all  gloriously  placed  her  crown  of 
laurels  upon  his  Hermean  brow."  Occa- 
sionally I  would  read  a  notice  about  some 
steamer  or  other  on  which  he  had  booked 
a  passage;  I  would  see  paragraphs  describ- 


ing dift'erent  kinds  of  cereals  he  ate  for 
breakfast.  .  .  .  And,  one  by  one,  things 
I  knew  about  him  would  shoot  across  n  y 
memory. 

Hopeful  as  I  had  been,  so  long  ago,  that 
somehow  or  other  he  might  have  a  great 
future,  I  hadn't  believed  it  would  really 
happen,  any  more  than  I  may  have  be- 
lieved, for  example,  in  childish  imaginings 
that  I  should  once  get  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  To  think  of  it !  Ber- 
tram— "Andy"  (as  he  had  said  "they" 
used  to  call  him) — he  who  had  first  come 
to  this  country  a  baby  immigrant  in  the 
steerage — he  couldn't  be  more,  now,  than 
twenty-nine — who  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
.  .  .  poor  Andy !  How  I  had  pitied  him, 
how  I  had  loved  him  when  he  told  me  !  .  .  . 
Where  was  she  now  ?  What  did  she  know 
of  all  this?  Did  she  guess  that  he  had 
risen  so  from —  ?  Was  she  alive  to  behold 
his  resurrection?  What  thoughts  would 
she  be  ha\ang — I  could  almost  feel  myself 
in  her  place — when  she  should  hear  of  the 
conqueror's  triumphal  return  ? 


Each  mile  of  that  journey  to  Great- 
aunt  Emily's  funeral  had  plunged  me  into 
deeper  gloom — gloom  complicated  by 
my  anger  at  having  to  go  and  by  my  con- 
sequent regrets  for  being  angry;  I  expe- 
rienced almost  every  kind  of  irrelevant  ir- 
ritation on  account  of  w^hatever  came  to 
my  attention ;  I  remember  how  savagely  I 
listened  to  two  gossiping  women  in  the 
seat  forward,  and  that  I  felt  an  unruly  im- 
pulse to  snatch  a  banana  from  the  child 
opposite.  So  that  when  I  reached  the 
house  I  was  in  no  mood  to  grieve  or  syn^- 
pathize;  I  passed  quickly  up-stairs  to  a 
seat  which  somebody  had  been  inconsid- 
erate enough  to  reserve  for  me.  .  .  All 
this  seems  inseparably  associated  with  n  y 
first  knowing  Andy,  for  it  was  there — 
while  gazing  out  into  that  desolate  little 
old-fashioned  hall — I  beheld  the  members 
of  the  Timothy  Quartet  range  themselves. 

Each  one  hemmed  a  little  or  hawked,  as 
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if  they  knew  it  would  be  a  gentle  hint  to 
dispel  the  inarticulate  buzzing  of  the 
guests.  Then,  when  the  hum  partly  sub- 
sided, the  shortest  and  fattest  of  the  four 
blew  into  a  tiny  pitch-pipe  and  looked  in- 
tensely commandingly  at  the  others, 
bringing  his  clinched  chubby  fist  upward 
into  a  rapid  signal  that  was  immediately 
lost  in  the  embarrassing  burst  of  harmony 
which  followed. 

But  the  first  tenor's  eyes  were  on  the 
ceiling.  He  hadn't  lowered  them  even  to 
catch  the  officious  gesture  of  the  leader.  I 
hardly  noticed  the  quality  of  the  singing, 
so  absorbed  was  I  in  watching  his  expres- 
sion. He  sang  as  if  doing  so  enabled  him 
to  think  of  wonderful  thmgs;  a  tender 
smile  haunted  his  thick  lips;  now  and  then 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  taking  a  step 
for^vard  in  exasperation  at  having  so  unre- 
lievedly  to  contain  himself.  .  .  .  Until  he 
followed  the  others  out  of  my  sight.  I 
heard  their  chairs  creak.     I  w^aited. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  he  reap- 
peared, and  this  time  he  came  alone.  He 
sang  ''Crossing  the  Bar,"  but  it  was  only 
afterward  that  I  knew  what  he  sang;  I 
simply  sat  there  wondering  who  in  the 
world  he  was.  How  coidd  he — with  that 
voice — go  about  under  the  guidance  of 
that  ridiculous  scjuat  conductor?  What 
had  he  in  common  with  the  gaunt  stoop- 
ing second  bass,  the  unruly  wabblings  of 
whose  Adam's  apple  I  can  recall  to  this 
day?  Their  dreadfully  fitting  frock 
coats  suggested  some  awful  religious  order 
which  he — in  the  heyday  of  his  youth — 
had  been  decoyed  into  joining.  Really, 
just  the  sight  of  him  towering  over  those 
three  unmusical  hacks  was  as  uncannily 
affecting  as  the  pale  minstrel  you  see  on 
street  corners,  tricked  out  to  beg  alms  for 
her  shameless  old  fake  of  a  parent.  All 
through  the  rest  of  the  service  I  was  un- 
comfortably muddled  from  thinking  of  it. 

After  boarding  the  train  for  my  return 
journey,  I  was  about  to  choose  a  seat  when 
I  spied  the  tenor  alone  in  the  front  end  of 
the  car — looking  back  through  the  win- 
dow; and  I  suddenly  determined  to  go  and 
speak  to  him.  .  .  . 

He  drew  his  coat  together  a  little  con- 
sciously, and  smiled  up  at  me — eager,  I 
could  see,  to  rectify  whatever  I  might  find 
the  matter  with  his  appearance.  "I  hate 
having  my '  Sunday  clothes '  on,"  he  stated 


in  explanation,  mo\dng  over  to  make 
room;  "especially  on  week-days." 

''  It  is  a  bore,"  I  said.  ''  I  suppose,  too, 
you  have  to  wear  them  pretty  often." 

''Well — always  in  church,  of  course.  I 
wear  them  mornings  at  the  Evangelical 
Methodist,  and  evenings  I  sing  at  the 
Langdon  Street  Baptist.  And  whenever 
there's  a  wedding.    Funerals — naturally." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  suggested,  "which  is 
worse  of  those  two — funerals  *  or  wed- 
dmgs!" 

"I  don't  either,"  he  echoed  confusedly, 
apparently  only  half  hearing  my  remark 
— as  if  distracted  suddenly  by  some  both- 
ersome thought  which  had  struck  him. 
And  then,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the 
conversation,  he  asked:  "Who  w^as  it  to- 
day?" 

"Who  was  it?"  I  repeated,  without  a 
clew. 

"Yes,  I  mean — was  it  a  man,  or  a  wom- 
an, or — or  a  child? " 

"  Oh  ! "  I  gasped  as  the  light  came.  "  It 
was  my  great- aunt ! " 

"That  is  just  like  me — to  be  so  rude  !" 
he  apologized,  with  a  tinge  of  the  taught 
modulation  and  the  exemplified  diction 
common  to  his  profession.  "I'm  sorry — 
really  I  am.  ...  I  never  know,  you  see;  I 
never  find  out.  You  wouldn't,  either — 
you  couldn't — if  you  were  in  this  busi- 
ness."    He  blushed  regretfully. 

"I  should  hope  not!^^  I  reassured  him. 

"And — it  doesn't  really  matter!"  he 
went  on; 

"'Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  uiito  dust — 
As  of  the  unjust  so  of  the  just.' " 

I  looked  quickly  at  him. 

" '  God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  well  with  the 
world!'" 

he  brought  out  smilingly,  as  for  still 
greater  emphasis — his  theory  of  artistic 
abandon  so  asserting  itself.  ...  "Do  you 
know  that  magnificent  song  of  Mrs. 
Beach's?"  .  .  .  He  gazed  through  the 
window  to  help  himself  recollect  it;  until 
— victoriously,  with  the  tune-assured  sing- 
er's unabashedness — he  faced  me  again, 
his  great  voice  rising  above  the  train's 
rattle: 

"'The  morning's  at  seven, 

The  hillside's  dew-pearled. ' "  . . . 
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His  forehead  wrinkled;  the  lines  deepened 
above  his  nose;  he  fixed  his  eyes  power- 
fully on  mine  for  several  minutes  after  the 
big  volume  of  his  outburst  had  subsided. 

Appreciative  though  I  was,  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  embarrassed  at  being  his  one 
solitary  auditor;  but,  when  I  nodded  my 
head  for  recognition — of  what  I  didn't 
know  how  otherwise  to  accept — he  slapped 
me  gratefully  on  the  back  with:  "Oh,  it  is 
a  wonderful  song,  isn't  it  ?  The  words  are 
so  lovely.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you — it's 
gone  from  me  for  a  moment — who  it  ^^•as 
wrote  them."  .  .  . 

"Browning,"  I  said;  "Robert  Brown- 
mg." 

"Yes — I  think  you  are  right.  That  is 
his  name.     I  knew  it  began  with  B . " 

Solemnly  he  shook  his  head  over  the 
poem's  beauty,  glancing  at  me  and  mur- 
muring in  a  low  voice  to  himself.  And 
right  then  I  became  aware  that  something 
like  a  wave  of  unworthiness  had  stolen 
upon  him.  .  .  .  He  buttoned  his  coat;  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  hair  and  tried  to 
open  his  eyes  wider.  He  seemed  sud- 
denly to  confront  doubts,  fears,  sorrows — 
phantoms  that  made  him  go  pale.  I  was 
watching  him  perhaps  too  closely,  for  he 
said  to  me — withdrawing  his  foot  from 
sight:  "It's  an  old  pair  of  shoes  I  found  in 
a  hurry  to-day,  for  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  rain,  and  I  had  better  save  my — 
They're  out  of  style." 

But  he  didn't  seem  to  say  it  merely  be- 
cause he  cared  so  much  what  I  might  think 
of  his  personal  appearance;  the  sensitive, 
serious  way  he  continued  to  sit  there  gaz- 
ing forth  into  space  suggested  the  mys- 
terious presence  of  some  ideal  which  his 
clothes,  his  face — himself — might  be  the 
incidents  of  his  regrettable  failure  to  at- 
tain. 

"'Strew  on  her  roses,  roses, 
With  ne\'er  a  spray  of  yew. 
In  quiet  she  reposes.'"  .  .  . 

After  which  he  subsided  again,  nodding 
his  head  and  turning  at  last  once  more  to 
the  window. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  I  couldn't  help  saying. 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  "What 
do  you  mean?"  he  exclaimed.  "But  it's 
remarkable  you  should  have  said  that!  .  .  . 
No.  I  was  only  remembering  the  words 
of  a  solo.    We're  often  asked  for  it  when 


young  ladies  do  die,  though  I  .  .  .  All  sorts 
of  things,  you  know,  stick  in  my  head.  I 
often  catch  myself  mumbling  them.  They 
help  me  so.  They're  a  prop  when  you're 
down — they  seem  as  sad  as  you  seem  your- 
self. If  it  weren't  for  them — them  and 
my  music — I  don't  know  what  I'd  do." 
He  hummed  the  beginning  of  "  Still  wie 
die  Nacht.  ''  .  .  . 

I  saw  his  big  blond  face  drawn  into  a 
frown;  his  chin  lengthened,  his  mouth 
contracted  so  that  the  cheek-bones  stood 
out  more  prominently;  and  at  length  he 
gave  me  a  puzzled  stare.  "I  don't  know 
why  it  is,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  why  I 
do  it,  but  it  used  to  be  the  same  when  I 
was  carving.  ...  A  design  would  stay  in 
my  mind;  I'd  trace  out  a  bit  of  it  in  the  air, 
and  change  it,  and  think  how  beautiful  the 
curves  were,  and  watch  the  angles  quiver." 

"Did  you  'carve'  long?''  I  asked,  try- 
ing not  to  seem  surprised. 

"  Slx  years.  I  was  born  in  Sweden,  you 
know.  I  got  to  be  a  master  wood-carver." 
He  watched  for  my  astonishment.  "It 
was  my  father's  trade,  and  my  brother's. 
.  .  .  I'fn  not  ashamed  of  it !"  he  empha- 
sized, in  the  face  of  my  silence. 

"Why,  in  God's  name,  my  dear  fellow, 
should  you  be!''  I  cried,  noting  how  his 
tense  body  had  suddenly  relaxed,  how  his 
face  was  slowly  regaining  a  look  of  hope- 
fulness. 

"There's  no  reason,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  what  I  am — of  what  I  was — 
just  because  I  happen  to  be  good  enough, 
now,  to  sing  in  the  Timothy  Quartet ! " 

He  continued  to  look  convincingly  at 
me.  But  that  same  gloom  that  I  had  vi- 
sioned  as  haunting  him,  still  hovered  near. 
He  deliberately  straightened  himself, 
twitched  his  trousers  up,  and  fingered  his 
collar  and  tie  into  position. 

"Anybody  who's  any  good  at  all  would 
think  that's  all  something  to  be  proud 
of ! "    I  stated  as  warmly  as  I  could. 

" '  WTio  wears  'neath  his  coat  the  heart  of  a  man, 
He  win  not  hurt  you,  and  no  other  can !'" 

he  quoted  approvingly,  without  a  smile. 

(I  could  but  wonder  what  song  those 
words  fitted  into  I) 

"How  did  you  come  to  change  from 
wood-carving  to  singing?"  I  asked. 

His  mouth  puckered  resolutely.  "I 
had  always  sung  in  choirs — since  I  was 
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eleven.  Ten  years  ago  the  organist  be- 
gan giving  me  lessons.  After  that,  he  in- 
troduced me  to  Canino — to  whom  I  owe 
everything  I  am,  absolutely  every  note." 

''Canino?" 

*'  Why,  yes — the  teacher  of  Ben  Hodges, 
and  Silas  Warren,  and  May " 

^^Ben  Hodges .?  "  I  interrupted ;  but  I  de- 
cided to  pretend  I  knew  everything.  .  .  . 

There  followed  an  account  of  the  early 
days  with  the  Timothy  Quartet.  They 
had  all  been  together,  now,  for  two  years. 
"  It's  finely  run,"  asserted  my  companion. 
"It's  a  first-rate,  thoroughly  reliable,  up- 
to-date  organization." 

"It's  lucky  to  get  youT''  I  cried  to  him 
in  genuine  enthusiasm.  "Your  voice  is 
different  from  anything  I  ever  heard. 
You're  too  gifted  for  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness." 

"What  do  you  mean ? "  the  young  man 
asked  me,  obviously  at  a  loss.  "Why — I 
make,  well,  probably  not  so  much  as  you 
think  of  making,  but  more  than  I  ever 
dreamed  of  before — in  all  my  life.  Paul 
says  it's  lots  better  for  me  than  opera." 

"Paul?" 

"Paul  Timothy.  See  here — he'd  be 
ever  so  glad  if  you'd  come  round  some  day 
to  the  studio.  .  .  .  And  we  could  have 
some  real  singing.  I'll  try  the  'Damna- 
tion '  for  you.  It's  an  oratorio  written  by 
Gounod.  And  it  is — at  least  Paul  says  it 
is — greater  than  'Faust.'" 


II 


The  elevator-man  directed  me  down 
the  long  corridor.  The  opaque-glass  door- 
panes  were  painted  over  with  signs,  which 
mentioned  more  kinds  of  vocal  training 
and  a  greater  variety  of  instrumental  in- 
struction than  I  had  ever  imagined  could 
exist — to  say  nothing  of  the  inconceivably 
conglomerate  sounds  that  these  portals 
did  not  wholly  shut  in.  A  "lesson  on 
mandolin  "  would  echo  from  my  left  at  the 
same  moment  when  a  violin  obligata  be- 
set me  on  the  right — both  interwoven 
v.'ith  a  hopeless  mixture  of  piano  accom- 
paniments; once  I  paused,  able — with  the 
help  of  the  black  letters  before  me — to 
make  out  that  I  was  listening  not  to  a  gui- 
tar (as  one  might  have  supposed)  but  to  a 
lute;  and  from  "Mrs.  Green's  Saxophone 
Parlor"  there  burst  a  nightmare  of  unfa- 


miliar harmonies.  On  my  way  through 
the  passage  I  encountered  fat  seraphic  so- 
pranos— silver  chatelaines  helplessly  dan- 
gling from  their  attenuated  middles — who 
scanned  me  superciliously  and  rolled  their 
eyes  upward  with  artistic  optimism.  Con- 
traltos hurried  by,  their  teeth  glistening 
through  heavy  ruby  lips,  their  necks  taste- 
fully muffled  against  the  cold.  There  was 
the  smell  everywhere  of  lubricating  salves 
and  throat-pellets.  This  building  was  un- 
questionably the  centre  for  every  kind  of 
second-rate  tone-producer. 

Outside  412  I  stopped  and  read  the  sign 
carefully: 

TIMOTHY'S  QUARTET 

Paul  Timothy Manager  and  First  Bass 

Jean  White Second  Bass  and  Barytone 

Bertram  Andresen First  Tenor 

Harold  P.  Roland Second  Tenor 

engagements  filled  for  the  club,  the  home, 

AND  the  church.      WEDDINGS  AND 
FUNERALS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

I  started  back  in  alarm  at  the  loud  gong- 
ringing  which  followed  the  touch  I  gave 
the  little  white  bell-button.  There  wxre 
smothered  voices,  then  a  decided  step 
across  the  floor  inside.  The  key  was 
turned  and  Andy  stood  beaming  down 
upon  me. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Richards,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  very  glad — especially  glad — to  see 
you."  And  he  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the 
short  fat  man  w^ho  was  leaning  over  the 
concert-grand  and  talking  through  a  tel- 
ephone upon  it ;  but  the  latter  didn't  look 
up  at  us. 

Andy's  next  remark  made  me  recall  so 
vividly  the  impression  he  had  already 
made  upon  me.  "How  do  you  feel  to- 
day?" he  queried  yawningly.  "I'm  al- 
ways apt  to  be  a  little  depressed  on  Tues- 
days, aren't  you  ?  " 

"I  never  thought  of  it,"  I  answered, 
concealing  a  smile.  "Monday's  my  bad 
day." 

"Now,  I  rather  like  Mondays,  as  a 
rule,"  discriminated  Andy.  "  I  know  that 
Sunday  is  behind  me !  I  hate  Sunday 
evenings  particularly.  Thursday's  about 
the  best  day,  I  think,  somehow — I  don't 
know  why.  Sit  down,  please,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards." 

But  he  still  stood  there  in  front  of  me — 
gazing  as  he  might  have  gazed  at  an  au- 
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dience  while  singing  "The  Holy  City.'' 
Gradually  a  pleasant  scowl  shadowed  his 
face ;  he  had  the  look  I  had  noted  before  of 
trying  to  see  through  some  cloud  that 
seemed  ever  ready  to  descend  over  him.  .  . . 

He  was  decidedly  better-looking  in  his 
every-day  clothes.  The  light  tweed  suit 
didn't  emphasize  the  colorlessness  of  his 
blond  hair  as  did  the  black  funereal  uni- 
form in  which  I  had  first  seen  him ;  the  gay 
necktie  suited  his  healthy  complexion; 
there  wasn't  a  trace  of  that  yeast-fed  puff- 
iness — so  generally  characteristic  even  of 
handsome  Swedes — which  I  had  remarked 
to  myself  the  other  day.  His  presence, 
too,  was  superb.  ...  At  length  he  sat  down 
to  converse  with  me,  in  a  manner  genial 
and  comradely,  about  whatever  came  into 
his  head — occasionally  indicating,  by  a 
half-automatic  movement  of  his  head,  the 
short  fat  man  still  bent  over  the  piano, 
whose  telephone  talk  I  couldn't  help  lis- 
tening to. 

"What  did  you  say  it  was  that  they 
call  yer?    Hagh?    Hagh?    Come  over  to 
the  Elks'  Benefit  Performance 
— Daughters    of    Isis    Chapter 
you'll " 

"Paul  is  the  damnedest  talker,  some- 
times," Andy  said  to  me  in  an  undertone. 
"I  wouldn't  waste  breath  on  a  woman 
called  me  up  like  that  without  saying  who 
she  was,  would  you?"  He  snapped  his 
fingers  at  it. 

I  was  reminded,  by  the  way  he  didn't 
take  in  what  I  said  in  reply,  of  his  habit- 
ual absent-mindedness;  it  wasn't  that  he 
wasn't  mentally  alert,  nor  that  he  didn't 
care  about  hearing  everything ;  but  he  was 
subject  to  spasmodic  preoccupations. 

"Do  you  ever  feel  queer  when  you 
wake  up  in  the  morning  ?  "  he  put  to  m 
conscious  of  his  recent  lapse.  .  . 
don't  mean  that — but  astray. 
Rather  scared  of  all  the  things  that  come 
crowding  in  on  you  ?  One  by  one  you  get 
to  remember  things  that  have  happened 
just  before  you  went  to  bed,  or  the  day  be- 
fore, the  last  week — long,  long  ago — bits 
of  songs,  some  rhymes — lights  and  shad- 
ows— they  all  rush  back  inside  you  and 
find  you  unprepared  ?  .  .  .  I've  been  that 
way  all  day  to-day." 

(Andy  was  a  real  poet.  Despite  the 
comical  way  he  had  of  quoting  odds  and 
ends  of  the  verses  he  had  come  in  con- 


"No— I 
kind  of? 


tact  with,  he  knew  what  underlay  the 
genuine  article;  I  had  begun  to  see  that 
in  his  delightful  attitude  the  first  day  I 
talked  w4th  him.) 

"It's  because  you  haven't  found  your- 
self," I  suggested — "because  you  haven't 
got  control  of  yourself,  yet.  You  aren't 
sure  of  your  capacity — your  possibilities." 

"You're  remarkably  sympathetic,  did 
you  know  it?"  Andy  exclaimed. 

"I  think  when  you  get  used  to  believ- 
ing you  can  accomplish  your  aims — when 
you  really  master  your  profession,  you 
know " 

"Profession?"  (The  way  he  grasped 
desperately  at  that  one  word  showed  me 
that  but  for  it  he  had  got  only  the  vaguest 
impression  of  the  others.)  "Let's — "  he 
glowered  toward  where  the  short  fat  man 
was  talking — "he'll  never  stop  !  Let's — 
wait  a  minute  while  I  go  find  somebody 
to  play." 

Judging  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
reappeared,  bringing  a  short-sleeved,  wil- 
lowy youth — whom  he  didn't  introduce, 
but  who  sat  down  offensively  at  the  piano 
— it  was  as  easy  in  this  caravansary  of 
music  to  find  "somebody  to  play"  as  it 
would  have  been  to  find  meat  in  a  butch- 
er's shop.  .  .  .  Andy  sorted  pages  and 
searched  for  pieces — and  took  off  his  col- 
lar— and  at  last  directed  the  willowy  youth 
to  begin  strumming.  "It's  an  old  Swe- 
dish song,"  Andy  annunciated. 

How  he  sang  it !  So  extreme  was  the 
impression  he  produced  that  I  had  more  a 
feeling  of  pity  than  of  pleasure  at  the 
beauty  which,  so  unknown  to  the  world, 
could  come  forth  right  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  milieu  of  awfulness.  .  .  . 

The  short  fat  man  ceased  his  talking 
and  hung  up  the  receiver — took  a  step 
across  the  floor,  then  paused  in  Machiavel- 
ian  elation — took  another  step,  then  gave 
me  a  shrewd,  angry  glance — and  so  on 
until  he  reached  the  roll-top  desk  which 
filled  the  corner  opposite  where  I  sat. 
Andy  faced  him,  faced  me,  faced  the  emp- 
ty room — addressing  a  bar  to  whatever 
direction  he  chanced  upon.  I  think  he 
utterly  forgot  our  presence.  He  was 
standing  back  to  us,  at  any  rate,  when  the 
song  was  finished — his  arms  outstretched 
in  supplication. 

My  words  of  praise  fell  jangling  on  the 
silence  that  followed;  the  willowy  youth 
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kept  pointlessly  turning  over  pages.  .  .  . 
At  last  Andy  looked  round.  There  was  a 
tear  rolling  down  his  cheek  as  he  came 
toward  me,  smiling  and  trying  to  pierce 
the  dimness  that  bound  him.  ''Did  you 
like  it?"  he  asked  mechanically,  as  from 
far  away.  "This  is  Mr.  Timothy,  Mr. 
Richards;  Mr.  Paul  Timothy." 

Paul  Timothy  propelled  himself  jumpily 
forward  on  his  stubby  legs  and  shook 
hands  with  me.  "You're  the  one's  been 
filling  his  head  with  this  '  opera '  nonsense, 
are  you  ?  Nothing  in  it  for  him,"  he  said 
emphatically  under  his  breath ;  ^^his  place's 
here  with  me."  And  he  trudged  back — 
more  executively — to  the  roll- top  desk 
and  sat  down. 

I  was  too  disgusted  with  his  manner 
and  appearance  to  think  up  anything  for 
reply;  but  I  did  start  to  tell  Andy  how  sur- 
prised I  was  at  his  having  caught  the 
drift  of  my  opinion  so  accurately,  the 
other  day,  and  at  his  having  remembered 
it — when  I  saw  that  Andy  was  absorbed 
in  getting  ready  to  sing  again. 

"It's  perfect  quarters  we  have  here, 
Mr.  Richards,"  Timothy  approached  me 
to  say  in  his  third-rate  undertones;  "nice 
big  room,  you  see — telephone;  attractively 
furnished;  centrally  located;  all  the  airs 
and  the  cantatas. ' '  He  flourished  his  arm 
in  the  direction  of  music  shelves  that  here 
and  there  lined  the  walls.  "The  piano 
alone  cost  four  hundred!  He" — Timo- 
thy pointed  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at 
Andy — "he  has  every  advantage  and  op- 
portunity money  or  brains  can  offer." 

It  was  obvious  that  Timothy  was  ex- 
pounding these  things  more  for  the  retal- 
iatory satisfaction  it  gave  him  than  with 
any  thought  of  its  being  worth  while  to 
convince  me.  He  seesawed  contemptu- 
ously back  to  the  desk.  But  he  couldn't 
help — after  he  had  sunk  once  more  into 
his  snug  retreat — listening  to  Andy's 
singing.  Restlessly  he  would  take  papers 
from  pigeonholes  and  put  them  into  other 
pigeonholes,  he  would  remove  sheets  of 
music  from  drawers  and  slide  them  into 
racks — now  and  then  raising  his  head 
with  a  greedy  expression  as  the  glory  of  a 
crescendo  filled  the  air.  The  moment 
Andy  finished  he  started  toward  him — 
ruffling,  as  he  went,  the  leaves  of  a  much 
dog-eared  little  note-book.  "Remember 
the  2 2d,  will  you,  Andy?     Four  o'clock. 


Cutaways."  Whereupon  he  made  an  en- 
try of  some  sort  and  retreated — like  an 
old  hen — to  his  corner,  there  pretending  to 
immerse  himself  in  "work." 

Andy  smiled  at  me — distantly,  in  that 
way  he  had — and  looked  toward  Timothy 
for  any  reassurance  I  might  need  as  to 
how  engagements  poured  in.  .  .  .  He  had 
flung  himself,  now,  into  a  frenzy  of  sing- 
ing; no  commendation  was  required  of 
anybody;  it  was  enough — just  letting  him- 
self go,  like  this,  to  the  full.  If  between 
selections  he  might  call  out  a  word  to  me 
about  something  he  was  looking  for,  it 
wasn't  because  he  wanted  any  reply  or  ex- 
pected any.  .  .  .  "  Prage,  prage  Maria,  per 
meT'  he  ecstatically  entreated.  .  .  . 

And  through  it  all  Paul  Timothy  sat, 
like  a  big  round  spider,  gloating  over  his 
prey;  or  he  would  start  across  the  floor — a 
roll  of  music  in  his  hand — and  halt  half- 
way, gazing  at  Andy's  back  and  listening; 
he  would  bring  his  clinched  fist  down  in 
the  air  to  express  his  relish  of  what  he 
heard;  and — to  satisfy  his  inveterate  de- 
sire for  seeming  busy,  even  though  he  had 
nothing  to  make  him  so — he  would  wad- 
dle to  a  rack,  stick  the  roll  in,  pull  out  an- 
other, and  needlessly  rearrange  things. 
Often  I  could  detect  a  poor  flicker  of 
power  in  those  empty  eyes  of  his — each 
imprisoned  in  a  swollen  ring  of  convolvu- 
lar  flesh.  Once  he  interrupted  Andy 
right  in  the  middle  of  an  aria  (solely,  I  be- 
lieved, to  show  me  to  what  extent  he 
dared  "handle"  him)  and  repeated  idly: 
"Don't  forget  Monday  evening.  Black 
ties  and  white  waistcoats."  .  .  .  And  in 
another  ill-chosen  moment  he  slickered  up 
to  him  with:  "Hair  cut  a  little  too  short 
this  time,  Andy — old  boy!  Remember 
you're  a  musician  now,  and  not  a  wood- 
carver." 

Andy  ran  his  hand  over  his  head  rather 
vaguely,  forgot  to  make  any  reply,  and  be- 
gan showing  the  willowy  youth  some  error 
in  his  accompaniment;  he  had  barely — if 
at  all — got  the  drift  of  Paul's  affront.  .  .  . 
He  Avas  singing  one  of  Elgar's  songs  about 
the  sea — as  only  a  genius  could  sing  it. 
Timothy  might  hamper  his  choice  of  songs 
but  he  didn't  govern  the  way  Andy  sang 
them.  I  trembled  from  excitement.  .  .  . 
Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see 
Timothy,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  swivel- 
chair,  squalidly  proud,  bristling  with  man- 
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agerial  concern — as  if,  for  all  the  world,  he 
would  be  ready,  in  a  minute's  time,  to  rise 
and  pass  the  hat.  .  .  .  ''That's  right — give 
it  to  'em,  old  top !"  he  shouted  to  Andy; 
''I  heard"  (he  named  a  famous  tenor) 
"last  night.  Frankly,  I  don't  see  how 
C holds  his  job." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door;  Timo- 
thy opened  it.  The  newcomer — she  was 
frail  and  forty — stepped  in  and  stood  si- 
lently, with  open  mouth,  until  Andy  fin- 
ished. He  walked  up  to  her  then,  called 
her  "Lill"  when  he  found  a  breathing  in- 
terval, and  enthusiastically  introduced 
me.  She  was  "Miss  Lilly  Linstrom," 
who  had  been  unable,  "owing  to  a  cold," 
to  reach  high  F,  and  had  come  to  borrow^ 
"Paul's  lavender  gargle."  .  .  . 

"It  always  loosens  me  up,"  she  ex- 
plained to  me,  "in  a  jiffy." 

"You  see,"  Timothy  muttered,  clear- 
ing his  basso  throat,  "the  sort  of  people 
we  associate  with  !  Our  life — such  it  is  ! 
They're  A  Nmnber  i,  all  of  'em.  And 
they  all  have  to  come  to  me — sooner  or 
later.  .  .  .  This  isn't  like  the 'Vocal  Union' 
— don't  mistake  it — or  any  of  those  cheap 
kind  of  places  !"  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  Linstrom  went,  there  came  a 
spooky  youth — with  a  satin  stock  and 
dimples — for  Timothy  to  "  try"  his  voice. 
Glad  of  this  opportunity,  I  suggested  to 
Andy  that  we  go  out  somewhere  and  buy 
a  drink.  Timothy  was  at  the  telephone 
again  when  we  left;  but  he  made  a  deter- 
ring gesture,  covered  the  mouthpiece 
with  his  pudgy  hand,  and  demanded  au- 
thoritatively where  we  were  going.  I 
think  he  was  afraid  to  leave  me  alone  with 
Andy  for  an  instant.  .  .  . 

Daylight  had  deserted  the  long  corri- 
dor; only  the  stray  ripples  of  an  old  harp 
disturbed  the  gaslit  gloom.  Andy  took 
my  arm,  eager  to  tell  me  as  we  proceeded 
(and  without  a  doubt  as  to  my  being  in- 
terested) something  of  those  whose  names 
we  passed  by;  he  particularly  designated 
— opposite  the  elevator — the  "luxurious 
headquarters"  of  Ben  Hodges,  "Canino's 
prize  pupil ! " 

"Perhaps  I  shall  have  a  studio  of  my 
very  own  here,  some  day,"  Andy  mur- 
mured; "who  knows !" 

"And  leave  Timothy's  Quartet?"  I 
asked  hopefully. 

"Well,  Paul's  always  saying  he  won't 


go  on  for  many  years  more.     It  will  be  a 
hard  pull  for  me,  though,  when  he  stops." 

"You'll  not  starve,"  I  suggested  with 
con\'iction;  "and  he'll  'go  on,'  as  you  say, 
as  long  as  ever  you  stick  to  him." 

"He  does  like  me  awfully — I  know 
that,"  Andy  reflected. 

We  were  strolling  along  side  by  side.  I 
hadn't  realized,  before,  how  he  would 
tower  above  me.  "Let's  change  places," 
he  said.  "This  pavement  slopes  out- 
ward and  you'd  better  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  high  part." ...  I  looked  at  him 
in  amazement.  His  flashes  were  as  sud- 
den and  inexplicable  as  his  drops.  How 
could  he  be  so  blind  to  Timothy's 

"^ly  father  and  mother  are  getting 
old,"  he  said.  "My  father  doesn't  earn 
much — I  have  to  help  them ;  I  earn  more 
now — just  think — than  he  ever  did.  And 
I'm  sa\'ing  a  little  all  the  time." 

It  was  rather  appalling  to  hear  these 
confidences  coming  from  this  stalwart 
figure. 

"Oh,  I  do  hope — "  He  checked  him- 
self; I  looked  up  at  him.  .  .  .  We  walked 
on  in  silence. 

It  was  as  easy  to  see  why  he  should  be 
so  elated  over  this  first  stage  of  his  finan- 
cial independence  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  to  him — if  one  had  the  chance 
— that  such  a  beginning  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  what  his  gifts  ought  to  do  for 
him.  But — "I  think  Tmiothy's  hum- 
bugging you  !"  I  suddenly  risked  exclaim- 
ing. Then  I  saw  that,  by  the  way  he 
didn't  answer  me,  he  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten my  presence.  I  took  his  arm.  "Let's 
go  in  here,"  I  said.  "Now  Usten  to  me," 
and  I  repeated  my  remark. 

He  glanced  quickly  round  down  at  me; 
momentarily  it  was  as  though  he  had  all 
at  once  donned  his  frock  coat  and  black 
funereal  regimentals — he  was  so  blond  and 
pale  and  expressionless.  "You  mean  be- 
cause he  tells  me  I  can  make  the  Quar- 
tet famous?"  he  asked  dreamily,  with  an 
effort.  "Well,  I  think — anyhow,  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  my  hardest  to  ! "  He  straight- 
ened himself  up  and  pulled  down  his 
sleeves,  and  something  made  him  sigh 
right  out. 

"  I  don't  mean  that ! "  I  cried.  "Damn 
it — can't  you  see  that  you're  the  one  main- 
stay— the  one  bright  spark,  to  put  it 
mildly — of  his  battered  old  scheme  ?  " 
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Andy  beamed  on  me.  "  You  think,  you 
really  do  ? — I'm  as  good  as  that  ?  " 

"I  know  you  are.  You're  'good' 
enough  to  do  anything  you  choose." 

We  ordered  some  drinks.  That  dumb 
heaviness  that  descended  on  him  so  habit- 
ually had  for  me,  in  my  impatience,  the 
effect  of  stupidity — especially  while  I 
watched  the  aloof  way  he  raised  his 
glass  and  put  it  drearily  down  again ; 
and  when  I  heard  him  say,  "I'm  sorry 
we  forgot  to  ask  Paul  to  sing.  Do  you 
know  that  Cesar  Franck  song  about  the 
roses 

'■'Remember,  'mid  winter  snows, 

How  in  summer  we  gathered  the  rose.' "... 

"I  know  it,"  I  said  in  desperation, 
''but  nothing  in  the  world  would  ever 
induce  me  to  hear  him  sing  it ! " 

He  glared  forth  at  me  tensely;  for  once 
he  strained  every  nerve  to  get  my  mean- 
ing. .  .  .  The  veil  between  us  had  fallen. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  unwittingly  produced 
the  touchstone  which  could  bring  our 
minds  together.  "You — you  say  that?'' 
he  uttered,  aghast. 

"That,  and  lots  else  besides,"  I  an- 
nounced— rather  terrified  by  the  clarity 
with  which  he  began  to  hear  me;  and  I 
don't  know  what,  in  the  fury  of  my 
frankness,  I  might  have  added,  had  Andy 
not  brushed — with  an  irresistible  wave  of 
his  hand — what  I  should  say  aside, — 
stepping  up  very  close  to  me  to  interpo- 
late: 

"What  you  said  about  that  song  is 
almost  the  very  same — word  for  word — 
what  she  said,  too  ! " 

"Whsit  she  said?"  I  echoed. 

He  nodded.  Then  he  moved  his  head 
up  to  speak.  .  .  . 

I  believe,  at  that  moment,  we  could 
have  begun  to  talk  on  a  rational  basis 
and  with  really  mutual  understanding ; 
I  believe  he  would  have  told  me  every- 
thing—  would  have  let  me  try  to  help 
him,  if  just  then  Paul  Timothy  hadn't 
suddenly  appeared  from  behind  me  and 
taken  Andy  by  the  shoulders.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  eavesdropping — I  didn't 
know,  I  was  too  disgusted  to  care;  I  didn't 
even  listen  to  what  he  jabbered  there  to 
Andy.  .  .  . 

They  started  out  of  the  room  together. 
Andy  called  to  me:  "  It's  that  benefit  per- 


formance— the  Elks  don't  know  how  to 
arrange  a  programme — it'll  be  rotten — 
and  we've  got  to  wear  dress  suits  ! "  But 
when  he  started  back  toward  me  to  say 
good-by,  Paul  Timothy  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 


Ill 


It  wasn't  so  long  before  I  altogether 
ceased  thinking  of  Andy  and  the  Timothy 
Quartet.  On  the  day  following  the 
events  I  have  just  tried  to  describe,  I  re- 
member realizing  how  preposterous,  how 
humorous,  it  was  that  I  should  have  be- 
come enough  interested  in  a  tenor  who 
sang  at  my  great-aunt's  funeral  to  have 
pursued  him  into  the  very  penetralia  of  his 
existence,  there  to  have  upbraided  him 
for  reasons  I  hadn't  the  slightest  ground 
or  right  to  believe  in.  .  .  .  Though  I  admit 
having  an  inextinguishable  zeal  for  the 
human  scene;  hardly  a  day  passes  but 
what  I  accidentally  do  devote  at  least  a 
good  many  minutes  to  observing  some- 
thing unusual  with  which  I  have  been 
brought  in  contact.  I  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  thing  to  its  ut- 
most, but  I  harvest  a  few  seeds  now  and 
then.  I  see  faces  that  set  me  thinking;  I 
can't  help  prying  at  the  people  opposite 
me  in  street-cars;  I've  often  paid  more 
attention — even  when  there  wasn't  a  sin- 
gle extenuating  attraction  visible — to  the 
person,  man  or  woman,  who  has  sat  be- 
side me  at  the  theatre,  than  I  could  ever 
give  to  a  play. 

Once,  on  my  way  home  from  the  ofi&ce, 
I  heard  the  cymbals  and  shouts  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  approaching,  and  I  instinc- 
tively waited  until  they  should  come  up  to 
the  square  where  I  was.  Always,  since 
childhood,  I  have  regarded  the  Salvation 
Army  with  insatiable  curiosity;  just  as  I 
have  circus-riders,  or  Shakers,  or  Yale 
secret  societies.  I  always  want  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  troupe. 

But  when  they  paused  and  spread 
round  a  corner  of  the  square  for  their 
meeting,  I  experienced  the  same  baffling 
disappointment.  What  were  they  like? 
Whence  came  they?  There  was  no  tell- 
ing; there  was  no  imaginable  clew.  The 
speechifying  and  the  grand  hallelujahs 
never  came  up  to  one's  expectations, 
either.  ...  I  do  recall  that  this  particular 
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regiment  shrieked  out  a  lilting,  swaying 
tune  of  which  the  refrain  ran: 

"  You  can  go  to  heaven  in  a  rocking-chair 
If  you'll  only " 

But  after  repeatedly  failing  to  catch  the 
last  line  of  it,  I  moved  up  the  street. 

I  had  hardly  turned  my  back  before  I 
heard  something  that  made  me  swing 
round  in  alarm.  I  pressed  my  way 
through  to  the  edge  of  the  curb  and  stood 
there,  my  attention  riveted.  .  .  .  The 
members  had  broken  ranks  to  form  a 
great  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which — hat 
in  hand,  wild-eyed,  spent,  dishevelled — 
Bertram  Andresen  was  singing.  ,  .  . 

I  reckoned  up  the  time — it  was  little 
more  than  a  year  since  my  great-aunt 
Emily  died.  ...  I  looked  to  the  right  of 
me,  to  the  left  of  me,  obsessed  by  the  de- 
sire to  tell  somebody  all  about  it.  .  .  . 
That  voice  again — there  1  .  .  . 

Andy  1  Andy !  A  lump  rose  in  my 
throat;  my  mind  flew  over  the  incalcula- 
ble range  of  possibilities  that  might  have 
brought  him  to  this.  He  sang  with  head 
thrown  back,  unrestrainedly,  like  a  man — 
I  don't  know  why  the  thought  came  to  me 
— who  tempted  the  utter  doom  of  insanity 
to  overtake  him.  .  .  .  He  wore  no  uni- 
form; his  clothes  were  untidy.  The  way 
he  had  unbuttoned  his  collar  in  the  fer- 
vency of  his  performance  made  the  facts 
seem  so  sickeningly  real.  .  .  .  Slowly  I  re- 
alized that  I  must  get  to  his  side  and  talk 
to  him. 

I  waited  there  shivering  until  the  end  of 
the  meeting.  Then,  just  as  the  Army  was 
forming  to  march  to  another  battle-field, 
I  stepped  right  into  the  thick  of  it  and 
grasped  Andy's  hand.  .  .  . 

Even  if  he  hadn't  recognized  me  I  think 
I  should  have  done  the  same;  it  wasn't  so 
much  my  interest  in  his  particular  qual- 
ities— though,  of  course,  it  was  my  idea  of 
him  that  gave  me  the  courage  to  act — as 
it  was  m}^  having  quite  definitely  pre- 
sented before  me  the  clear  need  to  rescue  a 
tortured  fellow  man  from  I  knew  not  what 
dangers.  ...  I  can  hear  now  the  inspired 
remonstrances  that  were  directed  at  me  in 
the  manner  of  those  who  were  used  to 
dri\ing  off  disturbers  of  their  sanctity;  see 
the  face  of  that  woman  who  followed  me 
out  of  the  hubbub  which  ensued — con- 
demning me,  begging  Andy  to  "heed  the 


hand  of  God"  now,  once  she  had  shown 
it  to  him — sending  her  heartrending  cries 
round  the  last  corner  after  us  !  But  Andy 
looked  at  me  with  hopeless  dependence; 
and  I  didn't  waver.  I  was  borne  along  on 
the  tide  of  intentions  that  flooded  my  ini- 
tial step.  .  .  . 

We  walked  arm  in  arm,  without  speak- 
ing, for  several  miles, — the  whole  way  to 
my  house.  I  explained  to  him,  then,  that 
the  family  hadn't  yet  returned  to  town  (it 
was  near  the  end  of  September,  I  think), 
and  that  he  was  to  come  in  and  stay  there 
with  me  as  long  as  he  liked.  .  .  . 

Several  days  went  by  during  which 
Andy  didn't  set  foot  beyond  the  door. 
He  appeared  wearily  willing — like  one 
who  was  ill — to  accept  my  hospitality;  not 
too  humbly,  and  very  gratefully,  with 
only  an  oft-repeated  query  as  to  why  I 
wanted  to  bother  so  much  about  him.  I 
could  see  that  he  understood  well  enough, 
in  the  background  of  his  perplexities, 
what  this  chance  for  tranquillity  might  do 
for  him;  I  left  him  pretty  much  to  him- 
self— I  not  asking,  and  he  not  offering  to 
teU  me  anything. 

One  day,  on  arri\ing  home,  I  found  him 
neatly  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
fresh  linen,  and  bright-red  cravat — look- 
ing as  fit  as  one  can  imagine.  He  wanted 
to  take  me  out  somewhere  to  dine ;  in\dted 
me  to  go  to  a  show  with  him  afterv\'ard 
"if  I  didn't  mind  being  seen  in  his  com- 
pany." ...  I  felt  exactly  like  a  doctor 
rejoicing  over  his  first  successful  case  !  I 
felt  perfectly  free  to  joke  about  it  with 
Andy,  too,  and  there  wasn't  a  vestige  of 
anything  like  embarrassment  between  us 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  .  .  . 
All  through  those  last  days  he  spent  with 
me  he  was  a  different  person  from  the 
one  I  had  once  so  fortuitously  grown  to 
think  of  his  being. 

That  characteristic  heaxdness,  preoccu- 
pation, absent-mindedness,  lack  of  co- 
ordination, which  I  have  found  so  hard  to 
describe,  had  absolutely  and  completely 
vanished,  without  lea\dng  a  trace.  He 
was  alert  and  lucid  and  normal;  a  weight 
seemed  to  have  been  removed  from  his 
mind.  And  no  wonder  !  .  .  .  But  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  I  got  the  story  all  at 
once;  it  came  from  him  gradually,  piece- 
meal, however  collected  I  may  make  my 
account  of  it  seem.  .  .  , 
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His  father  and  mother  had  died,  within 
a  week  of  each  other,  only  a  short  while 
after  our  meeting  at  Timothy's  studio. 
In  the  midst  of  the  grief  and  loneliness 
which  had  followed,  Andy  found  himself 
with  no  zest  for  work.  He  began  to  real- 
ize that,  half  the  time,  his  mind  wasn't 
on  it  at  all.  He  would  sing  perfunctorily. 
Sometimes,  after  he  finished  and  took  his 
seat,  he  would  feel  a  sudden  anxiety  as  to 
what  he  had  sung  come  upon  him;  he 
would  try  to  recall  the  words  and  the  mu- 
sic, without  any  memory  of  just  having 
rendered  them.  .  .  .  Can't  you  picture 
him,  drawing  his  coat  together,  making 
that  effort  (as  his  lapses  always  had  the 
effect  of  prompting  him  to  do)  to  look  a 
certain  way,  not  as  the  result  of  vanity 
— I  could  be  sure  of  that — but  because 
he  was  haunted  by  the  desire  not  to  fall 
short  of  certain  standards? 

Of  course  it  was  she  who  was  always 
haunting  him;  she  was  always  there — 
always  flitting  and  hovering  through  all 
his  moods.  .  .  . 

"Why,  I'm  not  the  same  man  I  was 
when  you  knew  me,  Mr.  Richards," 
Andy  assured  me.  ''  What  could  you  have 
thought?  I  must  have  behaved  like  a 
crazy  man — I  was  crazy!"  he  burst  out 
with.  ...  "It  was  the  incessant,  awful 
worry  about  what  she  was  doing — about 
where  she  was — what  she  thought  of  me. 
Had  she  begun  to  hate  me  ? — for  example ; 
had  she  found  somebody  else  ?  " 

Andy's  head  would  drop  forward  a  mo- 
ment after  he  had  spoken,  in  a  w^ay  which 
showed  me  how  easily  he  could  let  him- 
self slip  back  into  that  mood;  but  he  had  a 
firm  grip  on  himself.  .  .  . 

"Half  the  time  I  hardly  knew  where  I 
was  for  wondering  all  about  her.  And 
after  father's  death,  and  mother's — sing- 
ing— it,  that  had  been  my  one  sure  com- 
fort— it  went  back  on  me,  too;  it  became 
just  like  anything  else.".  .  . 

I  tried  hard — piecing  together,  as  best 
I  could,  his  erratic  utterances  concerning 
her — to  picture  what  she  was  like;  but  his 
standards  were  all  so  foreign  to  mine,  his 
expressions  of  them  might  be  so  mislead- 
ing, that  it  was  difficult  to  make  up  one's 
mind. 

"It  wasn't  my  not  having  money  that 
made  me  doubt  her,"  he  said  in  answer  to 
some  question.     "  She  was  always  as  poor 


as  me.  We  grew  up  together,  you  see. 
She  was  my  kid  idol — the  one  person  I 
ever  used  to  know — have  ever  known — 
who  gave  me  any  ideas  beyond  the  range 
of  all  the  other  people's  I  met.  But,  Mr. 
Richards"  (with  a  hand  on  each  knee, 
Andy  would  lean  forward  to  impress  upon 
me  the  extraordinariness  of  it),  "there 
were — I  could  name  to  you  two  of  them,  I 
could — million-heirs  who  wanted  to  marry 
her !  .  .  .  And  they  all  had  different  kinds 
of  outlooks  from  mine;  they  weren't  mu- 
sical, to  speak  of,  or  painters,  or  readers 
even,  or  anything  like  that.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you?  Oh,  she  was  a  genius 
for  being  the  loveliest  person  in  the 
world!" 

(I  could  see  how  difficult  it  still  was  for 
Andy  to  speak  of  her — much  as  he  wanted 
to.) 

"She  always  was  so  kind  to  me.  My 
family's  been  fine  and  honest  and  hard- 
working, but  I  never  had  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  bringing-up;  and  she'd 
always  be  trying  to  make  allowances  for 
it,  and  give  me  suggestions  for  how  to  act 
and  how — well,  I  can't  exactly  describe  it, 
but  she'd  tell  me  how  to  do  little  things  I 
wanted  to  learn  so  as  to  make  me  more 
polished.  She  would  look  my  samples 
over  with  me  in  the  hammock  before  I  got 
new  clothes,  for  instance,  and  tell  me  what 
sort  of  gloves  to  wear,  and  explain  that  I 
mustn't  turn  the  wrists  down  over  the 
hands  same's  Paul  did.  She  wasn't  so 
stuck  on  those  things  as  to  think  they  were 
all  there  was  in  life,  you  know,  but  she 
saw  how  they  made  a  difference  to  peo- 
ple's minds,  and  that  it  would  be  a  help  to 
me  in  my  profession."  (Even  while  he 
said  it,  Andy  fingered  his  tie  and  collar  to 
see  if  they  came  up  to  her  ideals.) 

"  It  was  she  got  me  to  taking  Italian  les- 
sons, and  studying  French,  evenings;  and 
she  taught  me  lots  of  English,  too,  and  how 
not  to  keep  remarking  'I  says'  instead 
of  'I  said'  when  I  was  telling  stories  in 
the  past  tense.  .  .  .  She  often  used  to  say 
to  me:  'You've  got  to  earn  your  living, 
Andy,  and  save  enough  money  for  a  rainy 
day,  and  your  job's  all  right  for  now;  but 
don't  let  yourself  get  quartettish.'  (How 
that  word  did  hit  the  nail  on  the  head !) 
'Don't  try  to  look  like  a  floor-walker  just 
because  you  have  to  sing  in  a  church  choir;' 
and  don't  exclaim   "I'm  very  happy  to 
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meet  you  indeed  I "  whenever  you're  intro- 
duced to  somebody;  and  don't  be  so  over- 
anxious to  pay  for  little  things  for  other 
people,  as  if  it  gave  you  a  sensation  to  be 
able  to.' 

"I  don't  mean  she  was  conceited,  or 
thought  she  was  any^here's  near  perfec- 
tion herself — but  she  was  ! "  (Andy  bur- 
ied his  face  in  his  hands.)  **You  see, 
she'd  been  abroad  twice,  in  Paris  and 
Italy,  studying,  and  she  knew  how  much 
I  naturally  wanted  to  go  work  with  Lom- 
bardi,  or  Lilli  Lehmann  even.  .  .  .  And 
she  just  was  always  anxious  to  give  me 
some  of  the  advantages  she'd  had.  She 
never  right  out  with  them,  critically,  but, 
in  the  nicest  way,  she  would  point  out 
something  in — well — in  Paul,  or  Jean,  or 
Harold  P.  Roland,  that  I  could  see  was 
common  and  \^lgar,  and  know  enough 
not  to  try  to  do  it  afterward.  For  in- 
stance, she  showed  me  one  day  how  they 
held  their  heels  close  together,  and  turned 
their  toes  too  far  out,  when  they  sang 
'Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.'  .  .  .  It's  sur- 
prising how  a  business  gets  a  hold  on  you, 
and  makes  you  show^  the  effect  of  doing 
it;  even  when  I  was  a  Uttle  brat — and  of 
course  I  never  chewed  tobacco — she  imi- 
tated how  I  kept  my  mouth  going  all  the 
time  I  was  carving  (I  was  on  circles  and 
squares  then)  the  way  father  and  every- 
body did.  .  .  .  And  at  funerals  you're  apt 
to  hold  your  head  this  way  and  look — 
she  once  told  me — like  a  stuffed  under- 
taker, though  you  never  mind  it  yourself. 
She  thought  Paul  had  a  bad  habit  of  stick- 
ing the  back  of  his  neck  out  over  the  edge 
of  his  collar,  and  protruding  his  lips,  when- 
ever he  said  the  word  '  shore '  or  '  might ' — 
which  any  one's  likely  enough  to  fall  into 
if  there's  no  girl  kind  enough  who  knows 
to  help  him  not  do  it.  .  .  . 

''^lusical?  Oh,  it  would  make  you 
cry,  Mr.  Richards,  to  hear  her  touch  the 
piano  I  She  treats  it  as  though  it  was  the 
Wolin,  or  some  pliable  stringed  instru- 
ment. .  .  .  But  she  wasn't  musical  in  this 
meaning  of  the  word: — she  never  dressed  at 
all  like  a  pianist ;  never  too  much  lace  and 
trunming  on  her  clothes,  you  know." 
(Andy's  expression  was  very  serious  when 
he  told  me  that;  and  he  looked  at  me, 
rather  proud  of  his  discernment,  glad,  too, 
that  he  was  talking  to  somebody  who  he 
thought  understood   the  fme   shades  as 


well  as  he  did.)  ''She  never  crossed  her 
legs  or  wriggled  her  feet  same  as  most 
girls  do  who  have  a  temperament.  And 
her  hair  was  never  the  least  slouchy.  I 
never  once  heard  her  laugh  like  a  pianist, 
— in  those  dripping  little  trills,  like  this — " 
(He  stated  it  as  if  I  should  be  perfectly 
safe  in  taking  it  from  him  as  an  absolute 
fact.)  '*You  would  have  thought  that 
she  had  had  a  house  and  an  automobile  on 
Fifth  Avenue  all  her  life. 

^'Her  friends  weren't  musical,  in  that 
sense,  either.  I  don't  believe" — Andy 
spoke  slowly,  gi\'ing  due  thought  to  his 
point — ''I  don't  believe  she  knew  another 
man,  not  counting  me,  who  could  sing  the 
scale.  The  people  you  saw  at  her  mother's 
house  were  people  you  might  have  met  in 
— in — well — in  the  most  conservative  up- 
town restaurants,  or — or  at  a  summer 
hotel.  But  she  never  treated  them  like 
inferiors,  you  know.  She  could  talk  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects  as  well  as  though  she'd 
never  even  heard  of  the  'Moonlight 
Sonata.'  .  .  .  I've  often  seen  her  discuss 
house-furnishings — describe  how  you  cut 
out  a  fringe  of  pansies  and  paste  it  on  pale 
wall-paper  for  a  border,  or  sew  denim  onto 
a  couch — just  as  vi\ddly  as  if  her  heart 
and  soul  were  in  it."  (I  remember  how 
sad  the  recollection  suddenly  made  him.) 
''She  could  cook  anything — I  don't  mean 
in  the  kitchen,  you  understand,  but  on  the 
chafing-dish,  Sunday  evenings,  after  the 
Langdon  Street  Baptist  was  over."  .  .  . 

''She  wanted  you,  did  she,"  I  probed 
him  one  day,  "to  continue  on  with  the 
Timothy  Quartet  ? ' ' 

''I  used  to  think  she  did — she  did  once, 
I  am  sure.  But  she  never  could  bear  to 
hear  Paul  sing.  Isn't  that  funny?  She 
couldn't  endure  being  in  the  room  when 
Paul  Timothy  opened  his  mouth  ! ' '  (x\ndy 
had  gone  through  so  much  that  he  no 
longer  remembered  our  ha\-ing  touched  on 
this  subject  once,  so  long  ago — though  I  do 
think  that  talk  had  influenced  him  subcon- 
sciously to  trust  me.)  "I  knew  that  be- 
fore she  went  away  the  last  time.  .  .  .  Just 
think — it  is  only  nine  months  ago  she 
came  back,  nine  months  1" 

Andy  was  silent  a  long  while. 

"  It  was  that  last  time  she  went  changed 
matters."  (He  looked  up  at  me  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  really  was  sure  of  it.) 
"It  was  what  I  was  alwavs  havins:  on 
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my  mind,  all  that  time,  might  happen.  I 
must  have  seemed  so  queer  to  you  !  Why, 
I  hardly  took  a  step  without  judging  if  I 
was  doing  it  to  suit  her;  when  I'd  speak 
I'd  suddenly  hear  myself  say  something  I 
knew  she  wouldn't  like.  It  was  only  my 
singing  where  I  could  depend  on  not  do- 
ing—  I  don't  mean  she  didn't  like  any- 
thing I  did,  only  I  knew  how  she  always 
saw  room  for  improvement — but  in  sing- 
ing she  took  my  word  for  it.  .  .  .  I'd  think 
of  her  when  I  sat  down,  when  I  stood  up, 
when  I  walked  on  the  street.  .  .  .  She  was 
gone  so  long ! — I  was  afraid  I  might  be 
drifting  back  into  being-  all  those  ways 
she'd  been  kind  enough  to  make  me  over 
from.  I  struggled,  at  first,  not  to  let  it 
worry  me,  but  it  was  no  use ;  I  gave  up  and 
let  her  come  into  my  mind  whenever  it 
happened  that  I  wanted  her  to — however 
much  I  might  have  to  suffer  from  it.  I'd 
forget  myself  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
image  of  her'd  be  there,  floating,  to  re- 
mind me  how  to  act.  ...  I  dreaded  lest 
when  she  came  home  she'd  find  me  worse 
than  she  remembered  me — 'specially  after 
she  had  seen  so  many  new  sights  and 
people,  and  had  been  learning  more  all 
the  time;  it  would  be  enough  to  expect 
her  to  like  me,  after  that,  even  if  I  could 
manage  to  stay  as  I  had  been.  .  .  . 

"Then  she  came.  ...  I  had  a  little 
Swedish  air  I'd  found  and  been  rehearsing 
to  sing  to  her  when  she  got  home.  It  was 
in  D  fiat — a  pathetic,  beautiful  thing, 
about  two  lovers,  in  a  meadow,  by  the 
side  of  a  running  brook."  (Andy  indi- 
cated with  a  glance  how  much  he  valued 
my  recognition  of  the  song's  suitability 
for  the  occasion.)  "It  went  like  this  .  .  . 
and  there  were  words  she  couldn't  know 
the  meaning  of.  The  man  said  to  the 
woman:  'Oh,  let  us  always  stay  beside 
this  happy  brook  and  ne'er  go  back  any 
more  to  the  city,  which  will  bring  us  only 
misery.'  But  the  girl,  she  would  return 
to  the  city.  Nothing  he  could  do  pre- 
vented her." 

Andy  opened  and  shut  his  eyes  very 
fast. 

"  She  met  me  the  same  way  she  used  to 
do.  She  let  me  kiss  her  cheek.  I  thought 
everything  was  all  right — I  felt  weak  all 
over  from  sheer  relief.  .  .  .  But  she  did- 
n't want  me  to  ask  her  anything  about 
her  travels,  her  experiences;  she  said  she 


couldn't  try  to  tell  them  to  me  all  at  once, 
and  she  laughed  pleasantly  at  me  for  be- 
ing so  anxious  to  find  out  about  every- 
thing. ...  I  asked  her  if  I'd  changed  any, 
but  she  didn't  answer.  .  .  .  After  dinner  I 
sang  her  that  song.  I  remember  we  had 
baked  beans,  and  she  had  used  to  say  it 
was  funny  I  could  like  them  so  much ;  but 
she  ate  a  lot  herself  that  night,  and  I  just 
tasted  mine.  ...  I  was  fussed  singing  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  knew 
I  hadn't  been — those  last  weeks — putting 
my  feelings  into  it  as  I  ought,  but  I  be- 
lieved I  should  begin  again  as  soon  as  she 
got  back.  ...  So  when  I  finished,  she  just 
said: ' Sing  something  else,  Andy.'  I  was 
disappointed  that  she  hadn't  liked  the 
song,  but  I  thought  it  was  because  she 
couldn't  understand  the  words,  perhaps; 
and  I  sang  '  Who  Is  Sylvia  ?  ' 

"After  a  while  she  said:  'Andy,  you've 
got  to  get  out  of  Paul  Timothy's  influence. 
.  .  .  He's  spoiling  —  spoiling  —  spoiling 
you!'  ...  She  said  that  to  me,  Mr. 
Richards,  the  first  night,"  stated  Andy, 
looking  into  my  eyes.  ...  "I  asked  her 
what  she  meant.  .  .  .  That  was  just  the 
beginning  of  it.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  right  to  go  do  what  I 
did  I"  Andy  remonstrated  to  me  late  the 
next  evening.  "  It  wasn't  noble — it  wasn't 
decent  to  her.  I've  been  li\ang  as  if  she 
deserved  to  repent  for  something  she 
couldn't  help  not  feeling.  .  .  .  And  she's 
made  me  all  I  was  and  all  I  shall  ever  be — 
I  see  that  as  clear  as  day.  And  she's  go- 
ing to  be  proud  of  her  accomplishment. 
.  .  .  She's  right  up  there — now — every- 
where, urging  me  to  go  ahead  and  be 
great.  And  I'm  going  to  be;  I'm  going 
to  Europe  to  do  it.".  .  .  He  showed  me, 
with  those  fimi  nods  of  the  head,  eyes  dart- 
ing, how  thoroughly  in  earnest  he  was. 
"H'm,  h'm,  h'm,"  he  let  out,  as  singers 
do  to  adjust  their  throats,  and  he  es- 
sayed a  brief  passage  of  song  to  reassure 
himself  that  his  voice  was  still  there. 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  now,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards; there's  nothing  to  worry  about  any 
longer.  ...  It  was  criminal  of  me,  low, 
vile,  disreputable.  But,  have  you  ever 
dreaded  lest  something,  some  particular 
thing  you  had  concei^'ed  as  possible,  would 
happen  to  you,  which  if  it  came  would 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  everything? 
Have  you  ever  waited,  not  believing  it 
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would  come,  but  fearing  it  day  in  and  out  ? 
And  then  suddenly  had  it  strike  you  right 
here,  so  that  it  nearly  took  the  breath 
out  of  you  ?  Oh,  to  remember,  afterward, 
how  hideous  you  had  thought  it  would  be 
when  you  didn't  actually  believe  it  was 
going  to  happen !  How  you  had  known 
beforehand  it  was  the  end,  the  definite 
end,  of  everything !  .  .  .  Of  course  you 
ought,  then,  to  be  thinking  of  somebody 
besides  yourself,  but  you  can't.  .  .  . 

"I  remember  the  next  night.  .  .  .  Yes, 
Mr.  Richards,  I  have  done  everything; 
I've  drunk  and  drunk,  and  dissipated  my- 
self; I've  done  things  you  couldn't  imag- 
ine it  was  possible  for  any  human  being 
to  do."  (iVndy  squinted  unflinchingly  at 
the  mental  vision  which  was  unfolding  it- 
self before  him.)  .  .  .  ''Always,  it  made  me 
worse,  it  made  suffering  harder  to  bear, 
until  I  got  to  like  to  suffer,  more  and  more. 
.  .  .  There's  a  character  in  one  of  Dostoyev- 
ski's  books — have  you  read  it? — that  im- 
mensely used  to  appeal  to  me.  .  .  .  Peter, 
the  hero,  discovered  his  wife  was  unfaith- 
ful to  him,  and  he  got  to  love  her  more  on 
account  of  it;  he  loved  her  so  madly  that 
he  could  not  help  doing  anything  which 
might  make  her  happier.  He  would  plan 
to  go  away,  so  as  to  leave  them  together, 
though  every  moment  nearly  killed  him. 
He  wanted  to  suffer  1  He  wanted  to  bear 
just  everything  he  could,  so  as  not  to  for- 
get for  a  moment  1  It  was  only  the  tor- 
ture which  made  it  seem  possible  for  him 
to  live.  .  .  .  And  /  was  like  that."  (Andy 
stared,  realizing  how  few  people  believed 
such  a  tragedy  could  be  founded  on  "real 
life.")  ...  "I  drank— I  did  everything, 
everything^  to  make  it  worse  I  I  kept  say- 
ing over  to  myself  things  she'd  said,  re- 
calling how  she  looked  and  how  kind  she 
was  when  she  said  them.  .  .  .  'Andy,'  she 
told  me,  'we're  old,  old  friends,  and  we'll 
never  be  any  different.  We  can't  change 
that — nobody  can.  And  when  I  need  you 
I  shall  call  to  you  and  you'll  come,  and 
when  you're  in  trouble  you'll  call  to  me. 
You're  not  ready  to  marr^^  any  one  yet  and 
settle  down ;  you  need  to  have  a  lot  more 
experience  first;  you  need  to  travel  and 
have  adventures.' " 

Andy  picked  a  piece  of  lint  from  his 
coat — trying,  in  such  little  ways,  stiU  to 
please  her. 

"  I  would  force  myself  to  keep  thinking: 
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'  She  doesn't  love  anything  about  you,  An- 
dy, really;  she  never  did.  You're  not  the 
sort  of  a  fellow  she  would  ever  think  of  lo\-- 
ing,  with  your  peasant's  education  and 
your  plain  breeding.  She's  told  you  she's 
in  love  with  somebody  else  I — a  better  sort 
altogether  than  you  are,  probably.  You  ? 
You  sing  in  a  quartet  —  with  that  toad- 
like ass,  Paul  Timothy,  who's  the  joke  of 
the  age — and  you've  always  had  it  in  your 
head  you  ivere  somebody  for  doing  it  I '  .  .  . 

"But,  Mr.  Richards,  she  had  always 
been  my  bright  star,  through  ever^'thing. 
In  those  days  when  I  was  getting  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  car\-ing,  it  was  only 
dwelling  on  her  beautiful  remarks  that 
enabled  me  to  pull  through  the  days.  .  .  . 
My  home  was  not  bad — I  was  never 
ashamed  of  it — but  I  couldn't  have  man- 
aged to  be  happy  there,  if  I  didn't  always 
know  how  lovely  she  was,  and  that  I  had 
her — her — however  unfortunate  I  might 
be. .  .  .  When  I'd  get  home  late  at  night — 
you  see,  my  brother  and  I  had  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room,  and  I'd  open  a  window, 
perhaps,  because  he  was  snoring  and  the 
air  was  bad,  and  he'd  wake  right  up  and 
tell  me  how  selfish  I  was  to  stay  out  so  late 
and  then  come  there  disturbing  him;  and 
I'd  start  to  answer  him — I'd  think,  for 
just  a  moment,  how  wretched  it  all  was. 
Then  I  would  make  myself  like  it  by  just 
telling  myself  that  I  had  her,  and  pictur- 
ing how  she  looked.  .  .  .  Can't  you  see, 
Mr. Richards?  I'd  shut  the  window  and 
get  into  bed  perfectly  content.  .  .  .  And 
Sundays,  at  the  Methodist,  after  the  ser- 
mon began  Paul  and  aU  of  us'd  go  out 
back  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  when  I 
couldn't  stand  listening  any  longer  to  their 
poor  stories,  and  smoking,  and  seeing 
them  go  on  manicuring  their  nails,  I 
could  always  go  down  by  the  furnace  and 
call  her  up."  .  .  . 

His  eyes  were  brimming. 

"Oh,  it's  no  use — I  can't  have  her  I" 
Andy  bravely  flashed  out  with.  .  .  . 

"I  didn't  know  how  to  get  away.  I 
shipped  for  two  months  before  the  mast 
on  a  Boston  boat;  I  wanted  to  feel  cold- 
ness and  gloom  and  misery  aU  around 
ever^"  second;  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  any- 
body happy.  .  .  .  You  know  I  never  went 
back  to  the  studio?  Never  even  to  get 
my  silk  hat,  or  my  fur  coat,  or  my  music  ? 
Or  to  say  good-by  to  Paul,  even.     I  never 
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wanted  to  see  him  again.  ...  But  I  shall 
go  see  him  now,  and  explain  it,  if  I 
can."  . .  . 

It  was  the  very  last  evening  we  spent 
together  that  I  asked  Andy  how  long  he 
had  been  with  the  Salvation  Army. 

''Only  three  days,"  he  answered.  "It 
was  like  this,  Mr.  Richards.  ...  I  had 
been  walking  up  and  down,  where  I  could 
see  her  bay  window,  all  night;  I  saw  their 
shadows  on  the  yellow  shade-curtains.  .  .  . 
I  saw  him  leave  the  house,  and  her  come 
to  the  door  and  stand  looking  up  at  the 
stars  after  he  went.  I  was  behind  a  stoop 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  crying  like 
a  baby — like  a  little  child."  (Andy  faced 
the  incredulity  of  it,  for  a  moment.)  "I 
saw  her  chamber  light  go  on  and  the 
windows  grow  suddenly  dark  again.  .  .  . 
I  heard  every  sound  in  that  street  all 
night.  .  .  . 

"The  next  afternoon  I  was  in  a  saloon 
on  Forty-second  Street,  when  that  woman 
followed  me  in  there,  asking  for  money. 
I  said  I'd  give  her  some  if  they'd  sing.  I 
don't  know  why  it  got  in  my  head  that  I 
wanted  to  hear  somebody  sing;  I  think  it 
was  because  I  knew  it  would  be  more 
sad. . .  . 

"Their  singing  reminded  me  of  the 
Quartet,  somehow — only  their  voices 
were  all  so  bad,  and  none  of  them  had  had 
any  vocal  advantages.  ...  I  thought  how 
pitiful  it  was.  I  was  criticising  to  myself 
the  mistakes  they  made — and  then  sud- 
denly the  tragedy  of  my  life  swept  on  me 
with  overwhelming  force.  I  suppose  I 
must  have  staggered,  or  something — I 
don't  know.  But  that  woman  came  up 
and  took  hold  of  my  arm,  and  pulled  me 
out  into  the  ranks,  and  cried  to  me : '  Sing 
■ — sing  anything  ! — for  the  love  of  God 
raise  up  your  voice  ! ' 

"  And  I  was  dazed.  I  wasn't  sure  what 
had  happened  until  I  heard  these  wonder- 
ful words — 

"  '  I  only  know  I  cannot  drift  beyond  thy  loving 
care.' 

"They  were  in  a  song  Paul  taught  me 
once — for  the  Estabrook  funeral — but  I 
never  knew  what  they  meant  before  that 
moment.  .  .  .  They  seemed  like  a  bright 
light  that  spread  over  everything, — as  the 
sunset  does  afternoons, — like  a  fire  across 
the  faces  watching  it !     I  was  wild  with  a 


strange  feeling.  I  kept  thinking  them, 
and  saying  them  again  and  again,  and 
when  the  verse  came  round  I  joined  in  the 
chorus.  .  .  . 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  It  meant  that  as  long 
as  she  lived  nothing  should  touch  me  1 
That  was  what  I  hadn't  been  able  to 
grasp;  I'd  thought  because  she  threw  me 
over  she  was  gone  out  of  my  life — that 
I  had  to  give  her  up  I  But  I  didn't — I 
was  all  wrong.  I  must  go  on  loving  her, 
and  trying  to  be  like  the  man  I  ought  to 
have  been  to  please  her.  I  needn't — I 
wouldn't  ever  give  her  up.  .  .  .  Wherever 
she  was,  whether  I  saw  her  or  not,  she 
was  alive — alive !  And  no  matter  what 
happened,  I  could  not  drift  beyond  her 
loving  care !" 


IV 


Until  I  read  that  notice  in  the  daily 
paper  I  hadn't  had  a  word  of  Andy  for 
more  than  three  years.  I  had  known,  of 
course,  when  he  went  abroad;  and  for  a 
time  afterward  he  had  written  to  me  reg- 
ularly; and  then  I  had  grown  careless 
about  answering  his  letters  and  our  cor- 
respondence had  fallen  off.  I  often  won- 
dered if  he  was  staying  over  there  all  that 
time.  I  warned  him  that  he  would  find  it 
— except  for  study — a  more  difficult  field 
than  America;  I  half  feared  lest  he  might 
have  become  one  of  those  luckless  singers 
who  drift  forgottenly  around  Europe — 
filling,  now  and  then,  a  tragic  role  in  some 
scrub  company  that  panders  from  one 
small  town  to  another — prowling,  be- 
tweenwhiles,  through  desolate  arcades — 
nursing  ebbing  hopes  for  a  magic  oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  display  themselves  to 
the  world.  ...  But  this — it  was  like  the 
tale  of  Madame  Malibran  and  the  young 
musician  I 

As  if  anything  could  add  to  my  sense  of 
enchantment,  I  was  invited  to  go — very 
fashionably — to  hear  Andy  that  first 
night ;  and  for  a  time  the  splendor  of  such 
an  improbability  dazzled  me.  But  as  the 
event  got  nearer  (and  dearer)  I  realized 
how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  to  en- 
dure sitting  with  a  chattery  boxful  of 
people  on  that  extraordinary  occasion. 
My  interest  would  be  all  too  personal  and 
intimate  to  share  with  those  for  whom 
Bertram     Andresen     was  —  wonderfully 
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enough — only  a  name.     So  I  made  per-  back  into  his  part,  and  then  come  forward 

functory  excuses  and  got  a  seat  (mth  again  to  acknowledge  another  rising  surge 

great  (hfficulty,  I  may  say,  for  ''every-  of  echoes.     Ileanedfar  out  over  the  edge; 

thing  had  been  sold  out  a  month  in  ad-  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  waved  it 

vance  ")  by  myself  in  the  balcony.  at  him.     I  couldn't  help  it.  .  .  . 

It  was  Monday  evening.  The  opera  was  I  had  never  had  any  doubt  about  his 
the  ''Manon"  of  Massenet.  I  remem-  voice.  Of  course,  it  was  bigger  now,  and 
ber  how  I  eyed  everybody  on  the  way  up-  finer.  But  I  hardly  paid  so  much  at  ten- 
stairs  trying  to  catch  the  drift  of  popular  tion  to  that  and  to  the  art  of  what  he  did 
expectation,  just  as  you  do  at  the  polls  as  I  paid  to  the  obvious  success  he  was 
when  a  friend  of  yours  is  a  candidate  for  making ;  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as 
office.  It  seemed  absurd  that  I  should  to  how  much  he  was  being  liked;  and,  while 
feel  there  was  so  much  at  stake.  the  final  certainty  of  his  triumph  swept 

I  really  hadn't  formed  any  preconceived  more  poignantly  through  me,  while  my 

idea  of  what  it  might  be  like ;  but  the  mere  brain  continued  to  pour  out  new  elements 

fact  of  its  being  about  to  he  agitated  me  as  of  it  to  wonder  at,  I  had  for  once  indeed 

much  as  if  I  had  managed  the  entire  thing  the  consciousness  that — reckoning  it  from 

and  vouched  for  the  quality  of  it. . . .    The  beginning  to  end — a  miracle  had  been  per- 

minutes  grew  fewer;  I  underwent,  liter-  formed. 

ally,  an  attack  of  stage  fright;  I  gazed  so  I  remember  how,  after  the  lights  came 

timorously  toward  that  glittering  burst  of  on  in  the  entr'acte,  I  stood  up  and  gazed 

footlights — feeling  the  same  irrepressible  proudly  around  !     I  couldn't  help  having 

cynicism  one  always  has  when  any  public  for  the  instant  an  I-told-you-so  attitude — - 

manifestation  concerns  one's  family.  .  .  .  though  things  were  lea\dng  me  breathless 

Andy?     It  was  all  so  long  ago;  he  really  enough,  I  admit.     I  was  experiencing,  too, 

couldn't  be  going  to  appear  there  right  be-  a  rather  cheap  glory  in  Andy's  behalf  on 

fore  this  great  assemblage  I  account  of  the  way  he  was  getting  it  back 

And  all  the  while  I  had  her  on  my  mind !  at  that  girl  who  had  refused  to  marry  him. 

I  couldn't  now,  to  save  me,  remember  her  .  .  .    She  might  be  down  there,  I  thought, 

name,  although  Andy  had  made  a  point  in  the  stalls,  with  some  one  of  those  mil- 

of  telling  it  to  me.     When  the  orchestra  lion-heir  husbands.     I  should  have  liked 

started  up,  my  eyes  flew  over  the  wide  to  catch  a  sight  of  her.     I  would  fanci- 

circle  of  faces,  so  mysteriously  blurred  in  fully  pick  her  out  here  and  there — only  to 

a  distance  of  dimmed  lights.  be  sure,  next  moment,  what  a  fool  I  was 

Through  the  beginning  of  the  first  act  for  my  pains.     Andy,  likely  as  not,  had 

I  sat  there,  as  ineptly  and  incongruously  forgotten  all  about  her  by  now.     Had  he 

present  as  a  chef  at  a  feast,  hardly  tak-  forgotten  also  about  me  ?    I  must  go  back, 

ing  in  what  was  happening  on  the  stage,  I  planned,  at  the  close  and  try  to  see  him. 

looking  all  around  me  for  some  reassur-  .  .  .    Every  now  and  then  swept  over  me 

ance.  .  .  .    Then  I   did   know  that  Des  afresh  the  prodigy  it  was  that  any  of  this 

Grieux's  entrance  was  approaching,  and  had  really  ever  happened, 

that  a  general  movement  of  apprehension  When  Andy'sang ''  Le  Reve"  he  brought 

spread  over  the  audience:  people  shifted  the   house   down.     The   way  he   called 

their   positions,   or   leaned   forward,    or  "Manon,  Manon"!...    At  the  end  of 

fanned  themselves  rapidly,  or  looked  nerv-  the  song  I  rose  and  shouted  bravos,  and 

ously  at  a  programme.     Next  moment  everywhere  people  caught  up  the  cry  and 

he  was  there !     I  should  have  recognized  repeated  it.     Then  to  see  him  graciously 

him  anywhere,  under  any  circumstances,  bowing  for  those  laurels !  .  .  .     Sprays  of 

Tall,handsome,with  the  tread  of  a  prince,  orchids  were  thrown  to  him,  a  bunch  of 

he  came  forward;  stared;  smiled.    Those  \dolets  with  a  card  attached  (somebody 

thick  lips,  that  slight  lifting  and  wrin-  asking  for  his  autograph,  probably),  and 

kling  of  the  cheek  round  the  bone,  that  roses.     He  waved  his  arms  to  the  gallery. 

friendly  squint — I  clapped  and  clapped.  How  many  people  were  there  in  the  au- 

and  the  tears  rolled  down  from  sheer  ex-  dience,  I  wondered,  who  had  known  him 

citement.     I  watched  him  meet  the  sec-  five,  six  years  ago? — Salvation-soldiers? 

ond  wave  of  applause.     I  saw  him  step  Sailors?  Sopranos?  Haq^ists?  Pianists? 
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Fiddlers?  Was  Paul  Timothy  a  witness 
of  this  scene?  .  .  .  Andy  picked  up  the 
flowers.  He  was  looking  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  tried,  ridiculously  enough,  to 
catch  his  eyes.  .  .  . 

I  did  not  intend  to  wait  until  his  last 
appearance  before  the  curtain,  for  I 
wanted  to  get  round  to  the  stage  door  in 
time  to  see  him;  but  when  the  fourth  act 
was  finished  I  was  still  standing  there,  in 
spite  of  myself,  joining  in  the  aftermath 
of  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  The  footlights  were 
turned  out;  people  began  to  go;  but  the 
main  body  of  them  turned  and  paused  to 
lure  Andy  back  once  more. 

He  came.  He  bowed  to  the  stalls;  he 
gazed  toward  the  balcony,  and  stretched 
forth  his  hand ;  I  could  see  the  little  bunch 
of  \'iolets  in  it.  He  bowed  again  to  right 
and  left — and  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  he  was  searching  for  somebody.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  burst  of  sound.  He  hesi- 
tated. He  motioned  as  if  for  it  to  stop; 
but  it  lasted  on  some  minutes.  He  said 
something.  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
make  a  speech.  He  shook  his  head.  .  .  . 
Gradually  the  'clapping  died  away.  It 
was  quiet  again.  ...  I  felt  responsible 
for  what  might  happen.  I  wished  he 
would  leave  the  stage. 

Just  a  moment  more  he  hesitated;  then 
the  footlights  were  turned  on;  he  stepped 
forward  and  began  to  sing : 

" '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine.' "... 

Suddenly  I  saw  that  everj^body  was 
looking  to  the  end  of  the  balcony  near  the 
stage.  A  young  woman  was  hanging  over 
it  as  if  in  a  swoon;  her  arms  were  straight 


down  in  the  air  and  her  body  was  pressed 

against  the  rail;  she  was  staring  spell- 


bound at  the  singer. 


'"I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 
Not  so  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be.'"  .  .  . 

Andy's  face  was  turned  on  hers,  with 
the  rapt  expression  of  one  who  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  everything  else.  And  he 
was  singing  like  a  god : 

"'But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 
And  sent'st  it  back  to  me.' "... 

He  dramatically  clutched  the  bunch  of 
\4olets.  .  .  . 

She  wore  a  simple  black  dress.  I  could 
see  the  pulsations  of  her  body  through  my 
glass.  .  .  . 

I  found  myself  standing  behind  her. 
A  good  many  others  were  grouped  near  by. 
I  saw  that,  below,  the  clapping  had  sub- 
sided and  that  people  were  going  out.  The 
lights  were  being,  one  by  one,  extinguished. 
I  touched  her  on  the  shoulder;  I  touched 
her  again.  ...  At  length  she  sat  back  in 
her  chair. 

''Are  you  Miss  Gerald — Miss  Katha- 
rine Gerald?"  I  asked.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  the  name  so  flew  into  my  head. 

She  nodded.  .  .  .  She  had  come  alone, 
as  I  had,  to  hear  Andy  sing. 

I  helped  her  on  with  her  wrap.  She 
wanted  to  get  to  a  cab.  I  hardly  think 
she  heard  much  that  I  said,  or  realized  I 
was  conducting  her  round  to  the  stage. 

But  Andy  was  waiting  there  with  open 
arms,  and  seemed  to  be  expecting  both  of 
us. 


THE   POINT  OF   VIEW 


I 


COUNT  it  an  honor  that  this  guest  of 
mine  upon  the  hearth  has  vouchsafed 
me  a  kind  of  intimacy  which  has  reheved 
many  an  otherwise  lonely  hour.  Adrift  in 
the  universe,  it  is  well  to  make  friends  with 
the  elements  if  we  can,  and  Brother  Fire  is 
the  closest  friend,  as  well  as  the 
Brother  Fire  fiercest  foe,  among  them  all.     It  is 

not  only  for  the  comfort  and  the 
charm  of  his  presence  that  I  value  him,  and 
the  sense  he  brings  as  of  perpetual  shining  of 
the  sun  on  darkest  nights  and  grayest  days, 
but  for  the  mental  quickening  that  he  affords, 
for  no  other  acquaintance  gives  more  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  stimulus.  The  flicker- 
ing flame,  the  swift  sparks,  have  some  subtle 
power  of  lighting  ideas  and  kindling  thought 
to  leaping  fire.  The  warmth  on  one's  fingers 
and  cheeks  mounts  to  one's  brain;  life  and 
experience,  and  ideas  garnered  from  books, 
take  on  a  kindly  glow.  As  a  bit  of  poetic 
justice  I  always  purchase  the  firewood  for 
my  hearth  with  point s-of- view,  for  nothing 
else  has  ever  given  me  so  many  points  of 
view,  both  those  that  can  be  written  and 
those  too  vast  to  be  put  into  words  or  mere 
thoughts,  commanding  far  horizon  lines  that 
border  the  infinite. 

It  is  odd  that  so  much  of  personality  clings 
to  this  elemental  friend.  Where  he  is,  abide 
rest  and  comfort;  finding  him,  one  finds 
companionship,  and  is  not  alone.  Not  long 
ago,  entering  the  sitting-room  in  early  morn- 
ing, I  felt  a  Uving  presence  there,  and  spoke, 
asking  who  it  might  be,  for  there  was  a  stir 
and  a  whisper,  as  of  life  going  on.  Then  I 
saw  that,  at  an  unwonted  hour,  a  fresh-laid 
fire  had  inadvertently  kindled  from  old  coals 
beneath  the  ash,  and  Brother  Fire,  an  unex- 
pected guest,  was  making  himself  merrily  at 
home.  In  his  presence  is  ever  this  breath 
and  murmur  of  being;  one  learns  to  converse 
with  him  in  ancient  speech,  antedating 
words. 

No  one  else,  perhaps,  has  ever  felt  so 
deeply  the  comradeship  with  fire  as  did  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  in  the  whole  histor>'  of 
imaginative  sympathy  with  so-called  inani- 
mate things  there  is  nothing  more  curious 
than  some  phases  of  this  intimacy.     "  Above 


all  other  creatures  wanting  reason  he  loved 
the  sun  and  fire  with  most  affection,''  is 
written  in  The  Mirror  of  Perfection.  On  a 
time,  the  record  continues,  sitting  next  the 
fire,  the  flame  caught  his  linen  clothes  or 
hosen  near  the  knee,  but  he  forbade  that  it 
be  quenched,  saying:  "  Nay,  dearest  brother, 
harm  not  the  fire,"  and  but  for  a  venture- 
some warden,  who  disobeyed  his  bidding  and 
put  out  the  flame,  the  saint  would  have  per- 
ished in  that  close  embrace  of  his  beloved. 
''For  whatever  necessity  urged  him,  he  would 
never  extinguish  a  fire,  or  a  lamp,  or  a  candle, 
with  so  much  pity  was  he  moved  toward  it." 
On  another  occasion,  when  his  cell  on  Mount 
-AJberna  was  all  aflame,  he  rescued  a  certain 
skin  which  he  wore  over  him  at  night,  then 
suffered  remorse  because,  in  his  avarice,  he 
had  refused  to  let  Brother  Fire  eat  the  skin 
for  which  he  yearned;  nor  would  the  saint 
ever  cover  himself  with  that  skin  again. 
Alas  for  the  complex  entangling  of  human 
affections  I  Which  of  St.  Francis's  other  in- 
timates in  the  kingdom  of  his  family,  the 
beasts,  ox,  ass,  or  wolf,  had  given  up  that 
skin  in  the  first  place?  But  his  love  of  fire 
was  his  intensest  love,  and  his  great  Canticle 
of  the  Sun — to  him  fairer  than  other  created 
things,  and  "radiant  with  great  splendor" 
— sings  of  Brother  Wind,  and  Sister  Water, 
and  our  Sister,  Mother  Earth,  as  dependent 
upon  this  central  source  of  life  and  Ught  and 
heat : 

"For   he   is  beautiful  and  joyful   and  robust   and 
strong." 

Sitting  by  the  hearth  on  a  cold  winter 
night,  sleepily,  through  half-shut  eyes,  one 
sees  other  fires  on  other  far-off  hearths,  and 
follows  the  path  of  flame  down  the  long  trail 
of  human  life.  Old  camp-fires  of  shepherd 
folk  on  Asian  plains  rekindle  here;  what 
did  our  Ar>'an  ancestors  talk  about,  one 
wonders,  as  they  gathered  round  at  night  to 
toast  their  toes  on  that  prehistoric  trek? 
Here  glow  again  great  hearth-fires  of  ^lyce- 
nean  kings,  and  huge  war-fires  of  embattled 
hosts  on  wide  European  plains  or  in  deep 
valleys  of  the  Caucasus.  Here  one  sees  new 
fires  blazing  in  new  human  homes  in  times  of 
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peace,  as  the  ''seed  of  fire"  is  carried  from 
hearth  to  hearth,  to  quicken  life  afresh. 

Eye  and  imagination  ahke  are  spellbound 
as  one  watches;  even  the  sparks  which  run 
hither  and  yon  in  irregular  lines,  and  circles 
along  the  soot  have  ever  a  wayward  charm. 
Chief  among  the  delights  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Brother  Fire  is  his  beauty,  which 
is  inexhaustible  and  of  myriad  kinds,  of 
"infinite  variety."  Whether  the  resistless 
charm  of  leaping  flame  is  more  compelling, 
or  the  vivid  red  of  glowing  coal  under  gather- 
ing clear  white  ash,  is  hard  to  say.  Never 
twice  the  same,  here  is  a  beauty  which,  like 
that  of  music,  ceases  to  be  as  it  comes  into 
being.  This  vanishing  beauty  of  line  and 
passionate  color,  gold,  red,  pure  light,  with 
flashes  oftentimes  of  green  or  of  blue,  has 
ever  the  beckoning  appeal  of  all  that  is  swift 
and  fleet.  Flames  and  waves  are  alike  in 
their  symbolic,  spirit-charm,  of  always  com- 
ing to  be.  In  both,  the  remorseless  change 
at  the  heart  of  things  seems  for  once — at 
least  in  the  fires  of  peace  and  the  waves  of 
sunny  weather — not  tragic,  but  a  source  of 
exquisite  delight,  that  swift,  living  thing,  the 
soul,  deriving  joy  from  something  as  swift 
and  vivid  as  itself. 

It  is  a  beauty  that  I  must  follow  wherever 
I  see  it,  for  it  has  the  challenge  of  all  quest- 
ing things.  I  could  almost  write  a  point- 
of-view  about  ''bonfires  I  have  known." 
Those  that  I  have  helped  make  have  served 
a  double  purpose,  of  wise  destruction  and 
aesthetic  charm.  Hoar>'  branches  of  ancient 
trees;  old  papers,  outworn  and  outlawed, 
have  together  turned  to  glor}'  before  van- 
ishing into  merciful  nothingness;  so  dead 
flowers,  too  lovely  in  memory  for  any  less 
lovely  death.  Decadent  pieces  of  contem- 
porary fiction,  too  inflammable  to  be  kept 
in  the  house,  have  had  here  one,  and  one 
only,  moment  of  cleanliness,  as  the  purify- 
ing flame  has  swept  the  print  from  the  paper 
that  it  but  defiled.  Was  I  mistaken,  or  did 
the  bonfire  at  this  moment  have  a  peculiar, 
unpleasant  odor,  as  of  a  soul  in  decay? 
Here,  too,  have  perished  old,  old  sacred 
books,  worn  and  soiled  by  long  and  reverent 
use.  Bibles,  hymn-books,  and  books  of  com- 
mon prayer;  did  not  the  ascending  smoke 
have  something  of  the  odor  of  sanctity  as  the 
souls  of  these  volumes  returned  in  flame,  out 
under  the  open  sky,  to  that  pure  spiritual 
impulse  that  gave  them  birth? 

It  is  not  only  my  own;  I  would  ever  share 
my    neighbor's    bonfire,   if   may  be.     Oft- 


times  at  nightfall  from  my  window  I  watch 
its  leaping,  golden  light  against  the  gather- 
ing dusk;  sometimes  it  lights  the  glimmer- 
ing green  of  grass  and  heavily  foliaged  trees; 
sometimes  I  see  its  passion  of  living  color 
against  the  white  radiance  of  snow.  If  I  but 
catch  a  glimpse  from  far  of  a  bonfire  over 
the  hill  or  down  the  road,  I  must  follow, 
watching  from  a  distance.  Last  night  I  had 
great  joy  in  one  whose  splendid  springing 
fire,  in  the  dusky  autumn  evening,  lighted 
an  orchard  corner,  etching  outlines  of  bare 
apple-tree  boughs  in  dark  network  on  barn 
door  and  side  in  ruddy  light.  Most  alluring 
of  all  are  the  autumn  fires  of  leaves  along 
the  village  streets — when  amid  the  ascending 
smoke,  little  creeping  flames  devour  the  red 
and  brown  glory  of  the  leaves;  or  when  light 
and  flame  leap  softly  against  the  shadows  of 
an  Indian  summer  night,  making  another 
sunshine.  In  October  days,  when  the  haze 
of  my  neighbor's  bonfires  blends  with  the 
dim,  blue  haze  of  all  things,  I  fall  to  thinking, 
not  unpleasantly,  of  that  ultimate  bonfire, 
prophesied  by  science  and  Scripture  alike, 
when  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat.  Foreshadowings  of  this  I  had  but 
lately,  when  I  saw  the  great  building  where 
my  work  of  life  has  been  done,  burning  from 
end  to  end;  so  many  years  of  life  and  work 
seeming  to  vanish  in  smoke;  while  those 
friendly  windows,  sunny  spaces  in  the  shaded 
recesses  of  an  old  Ubrar>',  windows  over 
which  trailing  tendrils  of  ivy  nodded, 
through  which  companionable  ideas  came 
and  went,  turned  into  terrible  windows  of 
flame,  through  which  one  looked  out  upon 
—what  ? 

WE  can  never  wholly  escape  from 
a  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  fire; 
wherever  we  see  it,  it  stirs  within 
us  something  from  long  ago  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  primitive  beliefs;  like  St.  Francis, 
we  are  fire-worshippers  all.  The  village 
blacksmith's  shop,  with  the  deep 
glow  at  its  shadowed  heart,  and  Spark^^"^^ 
its  wild  shower  of  sparks  as  iron  is 
smitten,  recalls  ancient  mysteries;  and  com- 
mon bonfires  relight  the  altars  of  ancient 
faiths.  One  I  recall  from  a  recent  May, 
when  earth  was  fresh  with  cool  young  grass 
and  streams  were  full,  and  in  recalling  it  I 
seem  to  be  remembering  something  farther 
back  than  all  the  springtimes  I  have  known. 
In  a  wide  green  space  the  smoke  ascends  as 
from  an  altar  fire,  and  I  watch  again  a  primi- 
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tive  rite,  perhaps  a  sacrifice  to  some  earth- 
goddess  of  wood  and  stream.  Thin  gray- 
smoke  half  veils  the  soft  greens  of  the  wood, 
and  of  the  meadow-grass,  through  which 
slow  w^ater  trickles.  To  the  clear  golden 
flame  in  the  gathering  twilight  minister  an 
old  man,  a  leaping  child,  a  gambolling  dog. 
To  what  goddess  do  they  bring  sacrifice? 
The  goddess  of  Cleanliness — the  only  one  we 
have  now,  in  exchange  for  a  whole  celestial 
hierarchy;  to  her  they  burn  rubbish.  Per- 
haps the  flames  on,  any  altar  suffice  to  keep 
our  souls  alive  !  Long  after  these  ceremonies 
are  over  I  watch — the  smoke-fragrance,  with 
its  immemorial  suggestions,  in  my  nostrils, 
while  the  fire  slowly  flickers,  dies,  vanishing 
like  a  gigantic  firefly.  Some  large,  sym- 
bolic suggestion  is  given  by  these  bonfires 
of  spring,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are 
remnants  of  pagan  worship,  celebrating  cast- 
ing off  the  old,  the  coming  of  new  Hfe. 
Watching  clouds  of  smoke  pouring  upward 
till  they  fill  my  whole  sunken  meadow  with 
a  cloudy  grayness,  against  which  the  flames 
spring  high;  watching  my  neighbor  between 
two  slender  cedars  as,  with  a  long  staff,  he 
ministers  to  flame,  I  cannot  help  seeing  leap- 
ing sacrificial  fires  at  ^-Egina,  perhaps,  or  at 
Delphi,  against  a  blue-green  sky. 

There  is  small  reason  for  wonder  at  our 
instinctive  reverence;  our  lives  are  circled 
by  fire,  by  the  splendor  and  the  mystery  of 
the  stars.  Of  this  the  sun  at  dawn,  rising 
from  the  rim  of  water  in  the  east,  reminds  us, 
as  does  the  evening  star  in  the  fading  rose 
color  of  the  west.  Early  legend  bears  wit- 
ness to  our  perpetual  concern  with  flame;  no 
old  story  is  more  glorious  than  that  of  the 
Titan  Prometheus,  stealing  fire  from  the 
gods  and  speeding  with  it  in  a  trail  of  flying 
sparks  to  man.  It  hints  ever  of  guidance; 
the  torch  has  marshalled  marching  hosts  of 
men,  and  led  lone  wanderers  to  safety,  flam- 
ing against  the  cloud.  Bonfire,  it  is  said, 
means  beacon-fire,  and  something  of  beacon 
significance  attaches  to  light  and  fire  every- 
where. Lights  in  far  windows  across  the  in- 
tervale, shining  out  through  dusky  pine 
boughs;  long  lines  of  light  of  city  streets  or 
village  ways,  or  of  wide  bridges  across  dark 
waters  with  rippling  golden  reflections;  dis- 
tant light-houses  signalling  across  dim  wastes 
of  sea;  the  myriad  lights  of  shore  cities 
watched  from  the  receding  deck  as  one  sails 
away — for  anywhere — have  something  of 
beacon  character,  as  have  the  many  other 
ways  of  flame:  the  fire  upon  our  neighbors' 


hearths,  the  light  in  certain  faces,  the  hght 
of  sun  and  stars.  For  light  is  fire,  and  fire  is 
• — what  ? 

Surely  the  central  heart  of  us,  and  of  all 
the  universe,  the  source  of  all  existence,  as 
the  source  of  all  destruction.  What  means 
this  recent  carping  at  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
that  magnificent  conjecture  that  this  infin- 
ity of  matter  started  in  as  living,  whirling 
flame?  This  new  planetesimal  theory  that 
earth  and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  evolved 
by  slow  accretion  out  of  a  cold  something  or 
nothingness,  seems  at  first  glance  less  ap- 
pealing; and  yet  the  idea  in  the  latter  of 
constantly  waxing  heat  may,  upon  consider- 
ation, suit  our  sense  of  cosmic  fitness  better 
than  that  other  thought  of  slow  waning,  un- 
til the  divine  fire  has  quite  died  out  of  our 
inmost  being,  and  we  shall  hit  against  some 
celestial  body  and  vanish  in  blessed  flame. 
I  dearly  love  an  hypothesis;  this  exact  crea- 
ture, science,  shames  us  all  by  the  unabashed 
audacity  of  her  guesses.  Surely  we  may 
take  our  choice  of  the  two  celestial  fairj-- 
stories;  in  either  case,  there  is  something  at 
the  heart  of  us  that  attests  the  truth  of  our 
nearness  to  w^axing  and  waning  heat;  the 
very  working  of  our  minds  betrays  the  ways 
of  fire.  Watching  the  persistent  manner  in 
which  flame  plays  smokingly  around  a  place 
about  to  kindle,  disappearing,  reappearing 
in  a  single  flash,  coming  more  often  untfl  it 
burns  with  pure,  steady  blaze,  we  realize 
that  nothing  else  in  nature  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  working  of  the  human  mind, 
the  human  soul.  Even  thus  come  and  go 
hope,  and  faith,  and  love,  fading,  failing, 
persisting,  triumphantly  burning. 

Does  this  sense  of  deep  intimacy  with  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  come  from  our  far  origin 
in  flame  itself,  or  our  slow  waxing  toward  the 
goal  of  fire?  It  is  the  centre  of  earthly  life; 
from  uncounted  ages  it  has  been  found  the 
most  fitting  tribute  on  altars  erected  to 
whatsoever  gods;  thinkers  and  poets  who 
have  given  profound  interpretations  of  ex- 
istence have  found  it  the  most  fitting  em- 
blem of  the  enduring  life  of  the  soul.  Xo 
other  symbol  can  perfectly  suggest  the  god- 
head, from  the  Hebrew  burning  bush  to  the 
words  of  Mechtild  of  Magdeburg:  "Our 
God  is  a  consuming  fire,  ineffably  tending 
upward  above  all  creatures,  endlessly, 
sweetly,  everlastingly  burning.  As  vital 
heat,  holding  eternal  hfe  in  itself,  this  hath 
produced  all  things  from  itself." 

Dante,  the  poet  of  the  soul,  is  never  so 
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satisfactorily  read  as  by  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
thought  in  flame  and  light.  The  sun  in  his 
burning  is  the  one  symbol  of  the  Love  which 
moves  through  all  things;  flame  is  the  only 
perfect  figure  for  intensity  and  reality  of 
love.  Dante's  paradise  is  passionate  with 
flame  and  light;  purgatory  has  something  of 
it,  but  shaded  and  dim;  and  the  inferno  is 
inferno  partly  from  being  shut  down  from 
light  and  air  and  fire.  But  already  in  in- 
ferno there  are  hints  of  enkindling;  flamelets 
show  the  way  toward  paradise  to  the  trav- 
ellers, who  at  the  end  are  left  ''pure  and  dis- 
posed to  mount  unto  the  stars." 

In  paradise,  the  angels'  faces  are  living 
flame;  the  angels  are  described  as  live  sparks. 
The  words,  the  figures,  used  to  express  feel- 
ing and  processes  of  thought  are  words  of 
burning,  flaming,  mounting  upward;  there 
are  flames  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  saints 
in  the  Rose  of  the  Blessed.  Through  all 
this  runs  something  of  the  terrible  joyousness 
of  fire;  and  the  life  eternal  has  the  passion 
and  the  beauty  of  mounting  flame. 

So  one's  hearth  of  an  evening,  through  its 
leaping  fire,  its  soft  glow  of  coal,  bdth  brings 
back  that  primal  glow  of  light  and  heat 
through  endless  space,  and  blazes  the  way  to 
paradise.  Gazing  at  it,  we  are  aware  of  su- 
preme charm,  this  ultimate  beauty  making 
us  forget  all  other,  whatever  its  appeal  of 
color,  outline,  fragrance,  as  something  after 
all  cold,  external,  remote  from  this  consum- 
ing central  loveliness  discovered  in  naught 
save  fire.  There  are  moments  when  it 
seems  that,  if  we  were  not  so  drowsy,  we 
might  penetrate  the  utmost  mystery  and 
understand  this  miracle  of  life  in  death. 
This  bright,  fierce,  fearful  creature,  who 
destroys  with  magnificence  of  utter  horror, 
murmurs  sweet  songs  upon  one's  hearth, 
and  suggests  a  something  tender  and  friend- 
ly at  the  heart  of  the  great  terror  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

WORDS  have  a  w^ay  of  falling  vi- 
olently in  love  with  each  other. 
One   may   watch   sometimes  the 
progress  of  the  affair.     A  graceful  adjective 
is  introduced  to  a  sturdy  noun  by  some  care- 
less writer.     The  two  strangers  find  them- 
selves mutually  congenial.     There 
"  Dear  Old-  ,  •  ^        ^  ^i. 

Ladies."  "^^y  ^^  ^  piquancy  about  the  com- 

bination— each,  perhaps,  is  torn 
from  his  or  her  usual  surroundings.  They 
part,  after  a  while,  to  take  up  their  ordinary 


duties,  but  it  is  with  a  firm  resolve  to  meet 
again. 

They  manage  it  at  first  through  their 
m.  tual  friend  the  writer.  He  does  not  know 
why  when  he  writes  one  word  the  other  in- 
stantly appears.  He  thinks  his  mental 
processes  are  responsible.  In  reality  it  is 
the  flirtatious  impulses  of  the  enamoured 
words  which  joggle  his  pen.  Other  people 
follow  suit.  The  words  are  thrown  to- 
gether constantly.  After  a  while  the  wed- 
ding is  quietly  celebrated,  and  the  couple 
pass  from  romance  to  humdrum  respecta- 
bility, becoming  such  a  couple  perhaps  as 
"  Bitter-End, "  "  Unparalleled-Circumstanc- 
es," or  "Critical-Situation." 

Sometimes  one  is  churlish  enough  to  de- 
sire divorce  for  such  a  pair,  as  in  the  case  of 
your  contributor  and  the  collocation,  "Dear 
Old-Lady."  Why  is  it  that  no  old  lady, 
not  positively  vicious,  appears  in  speech 
or  print  nowadays  without  the  adjective 
"  dear  "  announcing  her  ? 

Some  of  us  will  be — many  of  us  are — old 
ladies.  Must  we  all  be  "dear  old-ladies"? 
Must  all  the  pleasing  and  interesting  char- 
acteristics it  has  taken  us  a  lifetime  to  cul- 
tivate be  obliterated  by  this  vague,  sickly 
sentimental  blanket  word  ?  Probably  none 
of  the  thousands  who  use  it  with  such  satis- 
faction knows  exactly  what  is  meant  by  it. 
They  associate  "dear"  with  gray  hairs  and 
failing  strength — that  is  all.  They  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  reflect  that  there 
are  as  many  kinds  of  old  ladies  as  there  are 
girls,  men,  automobiles,  books,  and  reme- 
dies for  a  cold.  There  are  kindly  old  ladies, 
ill-natured  old  ladies,  sharp  old  ladies,  witty 
old  ladies,  stupid  old  ladies,  musty-fusty 
old  ladies,  dainty  old  ladies,  wise  old  ladies, 
silly  old  ladies.  Whistler's  mother  old  ladies, 
Betsy  Trotwood  old  ladies,  white-spatted 
old  ladies,  churchly  old  ladies,  sit-by-the- 
fire  old  ladies,  tangoing  old  ladies,  and  old 
ladies  who  don't  wish  to  be  called  old  ladies 
at  all ! 

Nowadays  most  of  them  are  so  busy  work- 
ing in  public  causes  that  they  have  not  time 
to  protect  their  own  interests  as  they  should. 
But  let  us  hope  that  after  a  while  they  will 
organize  a  new  association,  to  be  called 
"The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Distinct- 
ive Characterizations  for  Old  Ladies,"  and 
that  it  will  have  displayed  prominently  on 
its  banners  the  slogan,  "Down  with  the 
word, 'Dear'"! 
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THE  schools  of  art  of  every  period  have 
had  their  experimenters.  Leonardo 
was  always  searching;  Sir  Joshua  was 
never  content  with  his  method.  It  will  al- 
ways be  thus.  The  impressionable  temper- 
ament, sensitive  to  certain  appealing  as- 
pects of  nature  and 
with  a  longing  to  ex- 
press its  emotion,  is 
ever  confronted  with 
the  question  of 
method.  How  ?  In 
the  graphic  arts 
alone  there  are  so 
many  media  and  so 
many  ways  of  using 
each:  the  pencil,  the 
needle,  the  brush, 
the  wash  and  the 
gouache,  thin  glaze 
and  thick  pigment. 
The  very  wealth  of 
means  and  oppor- 
tunity embarrasses 
the  young  enthu- 
siast. He  starts  out 
hopefully  on  one 
line  only  to  be  con- 
vinced that  another 
is  better.  Again  and 
again  he  is  back  to 
the  turning  of  the 
ways.  Uncertain, 
baffled  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  materials,  checked  by  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  field  or  with  models, 
he  is  often  on  the  verge  of  discouragement. 
But  he  never  gives  up,  for  has  he  not  from 
time  to  time  had  some  taste  of  the  satisfac- 
tion— and  what  words  can  picture  that  ec- 
static joy — of  realizing  on  his  canvas,  even  if 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  that  goal  for  which 
he  strove?  He  has  seen  that  canvas  emit 
light.  Perhaps  it  has  only  been  realized 
in  a  small  passage — a  reflection  of  the  sky 
on  a  leaf,  a  shadow  across  the  surface  of 
running  water — but  what  a  glorious  vision 
has  been  opened  up.  Hope  reinspires, 
though  mingled  still  with  fears.  The  ulti- 
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mate  end  hangs  always  in  the  balance.  How 
far  away  the  world  seems  at  such  a  time. 

The  experimenter  sees  the  delights  and 
the  possibilities  of  varying  styles,  but  he  sel- 
dom masters  any.  He  may  have  "style" 
but  not  "a  style."  He  is  too  ready  for 
change  if  aught  is  thereby  to  be  gained.  So 
how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  master  a  style? 

For  a  style  is  a 
goal  in  itself,  ad- 
mitting no  changes 
of  process,  ha\dng 
its  own  method  of 
evolution,  requiring 
often  a  lifelong  sin- 
gleness of  purpose 
and  de\'Otion  — 
sometimes  carried 
through  generations. 
No,  these  experi- 
menters are  wander- 
ers  through  the 
realm  of  fixed  tech- 
nical expression,  like 
comets  in  a  plane- 
tary system  cross- 
ing all  the  estab- 
lished orbits,  often 
to  find  themselves 
lost  in  the  regions  of 
the  unknown.  They 
essay  the  methods 
of  one  medium  when 
employing  another. 
They  seldom  become 
masters  of  any  one 
medium  or  method.  They  make  poor  teach- 
ers of  technique.  Nevertheless,  they  are  our 
greatest  artists. 

This  group  stands  in  contrast  with  an- 
other— the  group  of  technicians.  ^Masters 
are  they  of  their  materials,  generally  having 
throughout  life  but  one  style,  with  which 
they  are  content,  and  in  which  they  are  so 
competent  that  they  make  few  mistakes. 
You  marvel  at  their  accuracy.  You  call 
them  masters.  You  admire  them  as  much 
or  more  for  the  superb  control  of  their  ''me- 
tier" as  for  the  ideas  they  wish  to  express. 
But  when  those  ideas  are  feeble  or  lacking 
and  workmanship  alone  attracts  attention 
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their  art  fails.  Mechanical  accuracy  alone 
does  not  suffice.  It  becomes  even  a  draw- 
back to  good  art.  The  proficiency  of  Meis- 
sonier,  Vibert,  and  even  Bargue — skilful  be- 
yond compare — has  been  a  restriction  on 
their  greatness. 

Now  of  these  two  classes  there  can  be  little 


A  Gentlewoman. 
In  the  William  T.  Evans  collection,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 


doubt  as  to  which  J.  Alden  Weir  belongs. 
He  is  far  more  typical  of  the  first  than  of  the 
second.  He  is  true  artist.  He  has  the  im- 
pressionable temperament.  He  delights  in 
the  struggle  to  express  his  impressions;  but 
with  him  the  impression  is  always  para- 
mount to  the  way  of  rendering  it.  Weir  has 
tried  many  media  and  many  methods. 
Etchings,  water-colors,  lithographs,  pastels, 
and  even  engravings  on  copper,  are  among 
his  productions,  and  when  we  come  to 
review  his  oils,  what  changes  in  method 
are  seen?  From  early  varnished  dark  to 
the  latest  flat  lights;  from  smooth  surfaces, 
through  heavily  weighted  textures,  to  the 
present  agreeable  surfaces — all  has  he  tried 


and  still  he  is  experimenting.  Always  will- 
ing to  discard,  always  ready  to  learn,  he  has 
carried  the  traits  of  youth  into  the  period 
of  his  maturity. 

Those  who  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
the  established  —  the  conventional — may 
complain  of  this  freedom  in  his  work;  but 
frank  truthfulness  in 
line,  tone,  and  compo- 
sition are  always  innova- 
tions, and  it  takes  an 
artist  to  discover  and 
prove  the  essential  beauty 
of  the  unconventional. 
Here  lies  originality,  and 
we  gladly  accept  Weir's 
new  and  fresh  view  of 
our  land  and  people  even 
if  it  sometimes  seems  un- 
finished— even  crude. 
We  leave  his  pictures 
with  the  thought  that  he 
may  be  right,  we  wrong, 
and  so  comes  progress. 

But  Weir  cannot  be 
disposed  of  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  technical 
methods  alone.  His  work 
inevitably  charms  us  for 
reasons  far  deeper  than 
surface  paint.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  clothe  in 
words  the  essence  of  the 
painter's  art  as  it  is  to 
describe  a  tune  or  a  mu- 
sical harmony.  His  in- 
terpretations of  feminin- 
ity— delicate  and  refined 
— as  typified  in  his  pic- 
ture, "A  Gentlewoman," 
in  the  National  Gallery  at 
Washington,  and  in  ''The  Blue  Gown,"  are 
no  less  a  realization  of  his  conception  of  the 
emotional  value  of  his  theme  than  are  his 
renderings  of  the  subtle  charms  of  atmos- 
phere in  his  New  England  landscapes. 
Take,  for  example,  his  ''Pan  and  the  Wolf." 
The  mystery  of  night  is  in  the  canvas  and 
the  still  subtler  influence  of  the  mythical 
piper  over  the  wolf.  It  is  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  technical  call  that  glues  you 
to  this  idyllic  landscape. 

Weir  may  never  have  conquered  a  techni- 
cal method,  but  he  has  come  very  near  it, 
notably  in  "The  Green  Bodice,"  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  he  has 
generally  gone  far  enough  in  his  conquests 
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thoroughly  to  render  his  idea — to  pass  it  on 
to  you — and  is  not  that  the  mission  of  the 
artist  ?  It  is  Uttle  detriment  to  his  art  that 
it  sometimes  seems  unfinished.  It  matters 
not  that  his  work  at  times  shows  evi- 
dences of  the  struggle  he  has  been  through, 
for  struggle  is  always  interestingly  hu- 
man and  with  him  it  is 
the  struggle  of  the  joyful 
optimist,  with  faith  in  his 
idea  and  ever  reviving 
hopefulness — as  keen 
now  as  in  the  early  days 
of  darks  and  varnish. 

Perhaps    Weir    would 
prefer  that  no  allusion  be 
made  to  that  time,  but  it 
is  a  period  for  which  he 
need  have  no  regrets.     I 
once  stood  with  him  be- 
fore   a    noble    portrait 
which  he  had  painted  in 
his  youth — dark  but  rich 
in  its  tones,   still  richer 
in    the   character   which 
it  showed  and  which  had 
inspired  it.    I  knew  what 
was  in  his  mind  when  he 
broke  out  with  "How 
could  I  have  done  it?" 
He  had  but  a  short  time 
before   thrown  off  the 
mantle    of    conventional 
darkness   which   he   had 
shared  with  the  con- 
temporaries of  his  youth 
and   emerged  into  the 
light  of  outdoor  impres- 
sionism.    He   was  all 
aglow  with  the  new  reve- 
lation, which,  as  he  han- 
dles it  to-day,  certainly  is  better  suited  to  his 
inspirations  and  his  temperament  than  were 
the  methods  of  previous  days.     Perhaps  one 
groundwork  of  his  optimism  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  come  into  his  own  country. 
He  has  been  spared  the  agony  of  discovering 
too  late  that  the  ''modus"  of  expression  is 
unsuited  to  the  inspiration.     Happy  he  who 
has  the  joy  of  finding  the  instrument  best 
fitted  to  his  theme.    Chopin  for  the  piano,  but 
imagine  Tschaikovsky  vWthout  an  orchestra  ! 

But  underlying  all  his  various  methods 
there  is  the  same  artistic  force  which  has 
always  been  his  actuating  motive  regardless 
of  the  means  he  has  employed  to  express 
himself.     The  lighter  key,  closer  range  of 


values,  the  purer  color,  and  the  pervading 
tone  of  the  impressionists  are  far  more  suited 
to  his  temperament  than  were  the  former 
key,  color,  and  contrasts  of  previous  schools. 
It  is  his  good  fortune  to  be  alive  at  the  right 
time;  to  have  the  benefit,  as  well  as  to  help 
in  the  leadership,  of  the  new  movement  for 


Landscape. 

which  he  was  so  well  prepared  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  deficiencies  of  other  methods. 
To  him  it  came  as  a  joyful  revelation.  He 
engaged  in  the  new  movement  with  a  zeal 
that  startled  his  friends  into  the  fear  that  he 
was  going  too  far. 

But  he  soon  had  the  new  method  under  as 
great  control  as  the  old.  Restrained  by  his 
fine  sense  of  the  artistic,  to  which  with  him 
any  method  will  always  be  subject,  he  has 
been  saved  from  the  fate  of  the  majority  of 
modern  revolutionists.  Weir  has  always 
had  something  to  say — a  theme  to  interpret 
— and  the  way  of  saying  it,  while  satisfac- 
tory, has  always  been  secondary.  The 
horde  of  modernists  have  had  little  or  noth- 
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ing  to  say — most  of  them  never  felt  an  im- 
pression— and  with  them  the  way  of  saying 
has  been  everything.  So  have  developed 
neo-impressionism,  cubism,  coneism,  futur- 
ism, and  a  host  of  other  isms — all  striving  to 
outdo  each  other,  resorting  to  exaggerations 


countries,  is  to  come  into  being,  it  will  be 
through  the  influence  of  such  sincere  artists, 
fired  with  inspirations  drawn  from  their  own 
environments — battling  for  ways  of  expres- 
sion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 


Idle  Hours. 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


of  method,  and  when  these  have  failed  to 
attract  attention  they  have  sought  acclaim 
by  debasing  their  meagre  subject-matter, 
misfitted  to  art,  and  descending  to  the  gro- 
tesque, the  vulgar,  the  obscene,  and  the  de- 
generate. So  has  the  fine  movement  of  im- 
pressionism been  violated  by  its  exploiters 
on  the  Continent.  It  has  fortunately  seen 
less  of  prostitution  here. 

In  contrast  to  this  debauchery  of  art 
stands  the  work  and  the  influence  of  J.  Alden 
Weir,  no  less  up  to  date  but  of  an  elevating 
and  spiritual  character.  The  nobility  of  his 
inspiration  has  sobered  his  technique  and 
kept  him  from  drifting  on  the  rocks  against 
which  so  many  lighter  hulks  have  been 
shattered. 

Now  all  these  traits,  exemplified  in  Weir, 
are  appreciated  by  his  artist  friends.  In  the 
unformed  state  of  American  art  the  experi- 
menter— as  distinguished  from  the  revolu- 
tionist— is  of  great  value.  More  men  of  this 
type  are  needed.  They  give  inspiration  of 
an  original  kind  where  the  able,  foreign- 
taught  technician  cannot.  If  an  American 
school,  native,  distinct  from  that  of  other 


modern  movements  all  claim  him  as  their 
own.  The  Association  of  American  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  an  organization  which  in- 
cluded many  extremists,  who  argued  that, 
because  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Manet,  and 
others  had  succeeded,  their  various  innova- 
tions were  destined  to  like  success,  offered 
him  the  office  of  president.  He  declined  it. 
But  not  so  has  he  treated  the  invitation  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  over  which 
he  now  presides.  The  academy  showed 
wisdom  in  this  selection.  The  organization 
which  stands  for  the  best  traditions  in  the 
art  of  our  country  necessarily  has  to  submit 
to  the  criticisms  of  radicals.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  conservative — its  mission  is  to  con- 
serve but  it  must  also  welcome  the  good  in 
all  new  movements.  Its  indorsement  of 
Weir's  art  means  no  surrender  of  principle. 
No;  it  means  acceptance  of  advanced  meth- 
ods so  long  as  legitimately  used.  It  means 
also  a  more  true  devotion  to  American  sub- 
ject-matter and  American  sentiment.  It 
means,  above  all,  a  true  underlying  artistic 
basis — an  ultimate  reliance  on  inspiration. 
Howard  Russell  Butler. 


QUESTION  OF  AMERICAN   PROSPERITY 
BY    ALEXANDER    DANA    NOYES 

Financial  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


WHEN  the  European  war  broke 
out,  now  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  the  question  asked  with 
special  urgency  in  American  business 
circles  was  how  the  United  States 
could  be  safeguarded  from 
Period  of      a  period  of  financial  adver- 

Prosperity     gity.     Eight  or  ten  months 
Amved?         ^  ^  r     . 

later  the  prospect  oi  im- 
mediate financial  reaction  was  con- 
ceded to  have  disappeared,  and  vague 
talk  began  of  the  business  revival 
which  this  powerful  neutral  country 
might  expect  after  the  war.  Since 
then  a  good  deal  of  water  has  passed 
under  the  mill.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
question  was  put  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  practical  manufac- 
turers, ''Is  the  United  States  headed 
for  unprecedented  prosperity?"  and 
the  reply  was,  ''It  is  enjoying  that 
prosperity  now." 

This  view  of  the  case  has  been 
cordially  approved  by  some  excellent 
authorities  in  finance  and  trade,  re- 
jected out-of-hand  by  others,  and  ac- 
cepted by  still  others,  though  only  in  a 
tentative  way  and  mth  large  reserva- 
tions. Every  one  who  has  conversed 
on  the  matter  with  his  office  or  club 
acquaintances  knows  that  the  third 
group  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  community.  At  bottom,  all  of 
us  wish  the  prompt  return  of  prosper- 
ity— even  those  who  foresee  difficul- 
ties in  conducting  the  next  presiden- 
tial campaign  if  undeniable  prosperity 
is  to  be  in  existence  under  a  poKtical 


regime  whose  presumptive  right  to  be 
surrounded  by  it  the  opposition  party 
denies.  To  an  extent,  however,  the 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  the 
country  has  already  entered  an  era  of 
prosperity,  must  be  subject  to  defini- 
tions. 

What  one  merchant,  banker,  or 
speculator  would  call  "prosperity," 
another  would  dismiss  as  not  measur- 
ing up  to  the  title  at  all.  If  by  pros- 
perity we  mean  such  a  period  as  1901 
or  1906,  when  every  one  seemed  to  be 
making  and  spending  money  lavishly, 
when  the  word  passed  current  that 
"nothing  can  stop  the  good  times," 
and  when  the  spirit  of  hopefulness 
over  any  and  every  kind  of  business 
undertaking  was  apparently  under 
no  restraint — then  the  present  state 
of  affairs  would  certainly  not  meet 
the  test.  But  there  is  prosperity  and 
prosperity;  and  it  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  appeal  to  several  per- 
fectly well-known  criteria  which  have 
long  been  accepted,  in  financial  and 
industrial  circles,  as  indicating  whether 
real  prosperity  does  or  does  not  exist. 

One  of  them  is  historic.  The  Lon- 
don market,  as  even  the  EngHsh  his- 
tories show,  has  traditionally  made 
great  account  of  the  movement  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  for  or  against  the 
country  whose  prosperity  is  in  ques- 
tion. If  this  were  to  be  the  test,  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  would 
stand  unchallenged;  it  is  doubtful  if 
ever  before  in  economic  history  have 
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the  rates  of  exchange  on  all  the  rest  of  nies  manufacturing  war-supplies.  But 
the  world  moved  so  powerfully  in  one  that  movement  reached  and  passed  its 
market's  favor  as  they  have  this  time  climax;  prices  of  such  stocks,  after 
moved  in  favor  of  New  York.  The  rising  25  to  100  points,  lost  half  of  the 
economic  derangement  of  Europe  by  preceding  rise,  or  more,  in  a  violent 
the  war,  however,  makes  this  rather  collapse.  Yet  at  the  same  time  a  long 
more  a  test  of  relative  than  of  actual  series  of  railway  stocks,  in  which  prices 
conditions.  had  risen  fully  20  per  cent  since  the 

early  months  of  191 5,  held  stubbornly 

THE  stock-market,  if  its  action  is  to  their  higher  values, 
sufficiently  continuous  and  em-  Among  these  were  shares  of  the  most 
phatic.  is  another  quarter  where  at  conservative  American  railway  com- 
least  the  premonition  of  prosperity  is  panics — whose  fluctuation  on  the  mar- 
ket measures  the  attitude  of  serious 
investors.  What  was  not  least  re- 
markable, the  home  demand  which 
served  to  bid  up  prices  for  these  stocks 


expected.  It  is  ^Hhe  pulse,"  Ma- 
The  Stock-  caulay  said,  ''which  during 
Market  as    four   generations   has   con- 


a  Criterion 


tinned  to  indicate  the  vari- 


ations of  the  body  politic."     It  per-  was  so  obstinate  as  almost  wholly  to 

forms    this    office,    first,    because    a  offset  the  influence  of  Europe's  sales 

prolonged   and  general  rise  in  prices  to  us  of  its   own  holdings  of   these 

should    reflect    expectation,    by    the  shares,  in  a  sum  total  running  to  the 

best-informed  people  in  the  country,  hundreds  of  milHons  of  dollars.     Eu- 

of  increasing  business  profits  for  the  rope  had  been  selling  back  our  best 

transportation  and  manufacturing  railway  and  industrial  bonds  also,  and 

properties  whose  shares  are  sold  on  it  had  become  a  matter  of  common 

the  Stock  Exchange;  but  second,  also,  prediction  that  a  violent  fall  of  prices 

because  the  same  body  of  experienced  for  American  bonds  must  be  inevitable 

investors  will  not  continue  to  pay  ad-  as  a  result  of  the  high  European  bid 

vancing    prices    if    they    foresee    any  for  capital.     Yet  what  happened  in 

sudden  interruption   to   the   favoring  November  was  the  largest  dealing  in 

influences.  bonds  that  the  Stock  Exchange  had 

For  obvious  reasons,  this  is  a  test  witnessed  in  half  a  dozen  years,  and 

which    must    be    cautiously    applied,  an  advance  in  prices  so  rapid  as  to 

Currency  inflation  will  stimulate  ad-  bring  them  nearly  or  quite  up  to  the 

vancing    prices,    measured    in    paper  earlier  high  level  of  19 14. 
money,  when  gold  values  may  even 

be  declining.  This  made  the  Stock  'T'HESE  indications  showed  chiefl>' 
Exchange  almost  a  useless  criterion  1  what  was  expected.  There  are 
in  our  Civil  War.  Experienced  peo-  other  indications  of  what  must  ac- 
ple  would  not  take  one  of  those  out-  tually  have  occurred.  One  very  fa- 
bursts  of  wild  speculative  mania,  which  miliar  test  of  active  and  prosperous 
at  intervals  derange  the  whole  finan-  trade,    financial    observers    The 


cial  organism,  as  prophetic  of  sound 
prosperity.  On  the  stock-markets  of 
the  past  few  months,  something  like 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  ex- 
travagant   rise   of   shares   of   compa- 


find    in    what    are    known    Clearing- 

.  Houses  as 

as    the    country  s   clearmg-    a  Test  of 

house    exchanges.       Every    Prosperity 
bank,    receiving    as    deposit    from    a 
client  the  checks  drawn  in  his  favor 
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DRAFTING  THE  EMANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION. 

Throughout  1862  President  Lincoln  was  brooding  over  the  question  of  his  duty  to  his  country.     On  September  22,  1862,  he  issued 

a  preliminary  proclamation,  written  some  two  months  previously,  which  had  been  kept  secret  within  the  councils 

of  the  Cabinet     This  was  followed  on  January  i,  1863,  by  the  final  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

[The  seventh  of  twelve  American  historical  frontispieces.] 
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LORD   DUNDREARY 

AURA  KEENE  is  reported 
to  have  had  a  bad  temper 
which  took  possession  of. 
her  to  such  an  extent  that 
on  one  occasion  she  is  said 
to  have  thrown  goldfish 
about  the  room  in  her  frenzy.  Tliis  may 
or  may  not  be  so,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  beheve  a  fish  story.  However,  my  fa- 
ther, at  that  time  playing  as  Mr.  Doug- 
las Stewart,  became  a  member  of  Laura 
Keene's  company  about  1857.  When 
this  tempestuous  lady  undertook  to  dis- 
cipline that  audacious  young  man,  she 
met  her  Waterloo.  He  outmanoeuvred 
her,  outflanked  her,  and,  indeed,  de- 
feated her  completely.  ^Ir.  Stewart  had 
incurred  Miss  Keene's  displeasure  at  a 
rehearsal.  She  summoned  him  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered 
she  began  a  \iolent  tirade.  ]Mr.  Stewart 
stepped  quickly  to  the  gas-jet,  which  illu- 
minated the  sacred  chamber,  and,  turn- 
ing out  the  gas,  plunged  the  room  into 
darkness. 

''What  do  you  mean,  sir!  How  dare 
you  I"  stormed  the  lady. 

"Pardon  me.  Miss  Keene,"  said  that 
impudent  Mr.  Stewart,  ''I  can't  bear  to 
see  a  pretty  woman  in  a  temper'';  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  he  made  his 
exit. 

It  was  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre  that 
"Our  American  Cousin"  was  first  pro- 


duced. The  story  of  this  production  has 
often  been  told,  but  a  new  Hght  was 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  Lord  Dun- 
dreary when  Joseph  Jefferson  related  to 
me  the  following  facts. 

It  appears  that  ^Ir.  Jeft'erson  was  at 
the  time  of  this  production  supposed  to 
be  suffering  from  consumption.  He  told 
me  that  his  doctors  declared  that  his  only 
hope  was  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  as 
much  as  possible.  That  actually  his  life 
depended  upon  it.  He  was  glad,  there- 
fore, when  my  father  joined  Laura  Keene's 
company,  to  discover  that  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  riding.  They  hired  a 
stable  together  and  purchased  two  horses. 
They  shared  the  expense,  which  was  a 
serious  matter  as  they  were  both  merely 
stock  actors.  When  the  play  of  ''Our 
American  Cousin''  was  read  to  the  com- 
pany, as  was  customary,  my  father  was 
so  disheartened  with  the  part  for  which 
he  was  cast — Lord  Dundreary,  a  second 
old  man  with  only  a  few  lines — that  he 
determined  to  throw  up  his  engage- 
ment and  leave  America.  He  had  been 
acting  for  ten  years  and  had,  he  thought, 
made  some  impression,  and  he  felt  that 
if  his  years  of  labor  had  brought  him 
no  further  reward,  he  would  give  up 
the  struggle.  He  told  Jeft'erson  that  he 
proposed  to  return  to  England  and  enter 
his  father's  office  in  Liverpool,  to  devote 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  At  once 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Jeff'erson  that  if  my 
father  went  awav  he  would  have  to  aban- 
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don  the  stable;  he  could  not  bear  the  ex-  he  used  in  his  gait  in  Dundreary  origi- 

pense  alone.    He  used  all  his  powers  of  nated  simply  from  his  habit  of  trying  to 

argument  to  induce  my  father  not  to  keep  in  step  with  my  mother  as  they 

throw  up  his  part.    Joe  Jefferson  was  the  walked  up  and  down  at  the  back  of  the 

leading  comedian  of  the  company  and  stage  arranging  their  lines.    The  skip  and 

he  promised  my  father  that  with  Miss  the  stutter  and  other  business  grew  and 

Keene's  consent  he  would  permit  him  any  grew  from  performance  to  performance, 

liberty  in  the  scenes  they  might  have  to-  As  Jefferson  says  in  his  ''Life,"  the  char- 

gether.  acter  of  Dundreary  gradually  pushed  all 

"But  I  have  no  scenes,"  said  my  fa-  the  other  characters  out  of  the  play, 
ther;   "I  have  only  about  ten  lines."  Another  unpublished  incident  of  the 

"We  will  have  scenes,"  said  Jefferson;  history  of  this  comedy  came  to  me  by 

"we  will  make  them."  accident  when,  one  evening  while  I  was 

He  persuaded  the  dejected  Mr.  Stew-  playing  the  piece  in  America,  my  man- 
art  to  at  least  attend  the  first  few  re-  ager  told  me  that  an  old  Englishman  who 
hearsals,  and  he  did  so.  Jefferson  was  as  kept  the  gallery  door  wished  to  see  me. 
good  as  his  word,  of  course,  and  Miss  I  asked  him  to  come  behind  the  scenes. 
Keene  was  induced  to  allow  Lord  Dun-  He  had,  he  said,  occupied  a  position  in 
dreary  much  liberty.  My  mother  played  the  great  dr^^-goods  store  of  Marshall 
Georgina,  the  part  opposite  my  father,  &  Snellgrove  in  London  at  the  time  of 
and  she  and  he  worked  up  many  lines  and  the  first  production  of  "Our  American 
replies  at  home  and  were  allowed  to  in-  Cousin"  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Mr. 
troduce  them  into  the  play.  If  you  have  Buckstone  was  the  manager  of  the  Hay- 
ever  seen  this  comedy  you  may  have  re-  market.  It  was  his  habit  when  business 
marked  that  nearly  all  of  Dundrear}'*s  was  bad  to  distribute  a  number  of  free 
scenes  are  with  Asa  Trenchard  or  Geor-  seats  among  the  employees  of  this  es- 
gina.  Jefferson  worked  hard  to  help  his  tablishment.  One  day  Mr.  Buckstone 
fellow  horseman,  and  day  by  day  Dun-  called  and  said:  "This  new  play,  'Our 
dreary  was,  as  it  were,  superimposed  upon  American  Cousin,'  is  an  absolute  failure, 
the  play.  The  success  of  the  character  The  house  is  empty  and  I  want  to  make 
was  not  so  great  at  first  but  it  grew  as  the  an  effort  to  fill  it  on  Saturday  night.  I 
actor  felt  his  way.  The  printed  play  as  think  this  man  Sothern  is  very  funny, 
sold  by  French  &  Son  represents  the  re-  and  if  he  can  get  a  house  I  believe 
suit  of  the  first  two  seasons  or  so  of  per-  he  will  succeed."  A  great  number  of 
formances.  Every  season  that  my  father  seats  were  given  out,  but  curiously  on 
played  the  piece  it  was  altered  and  add-  that  Saturday  the  fact  that  Lord  Dun- 
ed  to — ^his  w^ork  on  it  was  constant  and  dreary  was  an  amusing  personage  had  at- 
unremitting.  Many  actors  played  the  tracted  a  number  of  people  to  the  pit. 
part;  indeed,  it  was  commonly  played  by  It  was  the  pit  that  Mr.  Buckstone  es- 
the  stock  companies  of  the  day,  but  my  pecially  desired  to  fill;  for  the  pit  to  "rise" 
father  always  kept  ahead  mth  fresh  ideas,  at  one  was  then,  as  now,  extremely  de- 
The  play  was  gradually  simplified  from  a  sirable.  Together  with  free  tickets  and 
drama  of  five  acts  of  four  scenes  each  those  who  wished  to  pay,  there  was  such 
to  a  play  of  four  acts  of  one  scene  each,  a  crush  at  the  pit  entrance  that  a  woman 
the  scene  of  the  first  and  last  acts  being  was  thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death 
the  same.  My  father  each  year  copied  in  a  panic  which  ensued.  On  Monday 
out  his  own  prompt-books,  or  had  them  the  papers  were  full  of  this  accident, 
copied,  and  then  wrote  in  his  most  recent  Correspondence  ensued,  much  advertis- 
additions.  I  have  many  such  prompt-  ing  was  the  result,  and,  said  my  new 
books  with  most  minute  notes  and  direc-  friend,  "the  success  of  the  play  was  as- 
tions.  When  I  produced  the  play  nearly  sured  from  that  moment."  To  what  un- 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  these  manu-  toward  circumstance  may  we  not  owe  our 
scripts  were  so  perfect  that  I  had  no  diffi-  success  or  failure  !  That  poor  woman's 
culty  in  recalling  every  movement  of  all  death  may  have  actually  turned  the  for- 
the  characters.  My  father's  genius  was  tune  of  the  play,  for  if  it  had  not  drawn 
indeed  the  genius  of  infinite  pains.  I  on  the  next  Monday  it  was  Mr.  Buck- 
have  heard  him  relate  that  the  little  skip  stone's  intention  to  take  it  off.    The  play 
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ran  for  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  nights 
at  the  Haymarket  and  made  the  fortune 
of  Mr.  Buckstone  and  of  my  father. 

Two  curious  circumstances  happened 
during  this  English  engagement.  One 
night,  after  Dundreary  had  been  trium- 
phant for  about  a  year  and  my  father  felt 
more  than  assured  of  his  great  success,  a 
weary  swell  in  the  first  row  of  the  stalls 
arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  sec- 
ond act  and  delib- 
erately put  on  his 
coat,  stretched  him- 
self, yawned  audi- 
bly, while  people 
murmured  ' '  Hush, ' ' 
"Sit  down,"  etc., 
and  started  unper- 
turbed up  the  aisle. 
My  father,  greatly 
nettled  but  feeling 
sure  of  s\Tnpathy 
from  the  disturbed 
spectators,  went 
down  to  the  foot- 
lights and  said:  "I 
beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear  sir,  but 
there  are  two  more 
acts  after  this." 

"I  know,"  said 
the  weary  one, 
"that's  why  I'm 
going." 

It  is  dangerous  to 
step  out  of  one's 
part. 

An  old  friend  of 
my  father,  one  Doc- 
tor Simpson,  induced  him  to  go  out  of 
town  to  play  one  matinee  performance 
of  Dundreary.  ]My  father,  feeling  that 
he  was  conferring  rather  a  favor  on  the 
small  community,  went  with  his  com- 
pany. This  Simpson  was  a  great  joker, 
and  went  about  telling  the  rustic  audi- 
tors that  this  man  Sothern,  being  an  em- 
inent London  actor,  they  must  be  care- 
ful about  their  demeanor  in  the  thea- 
tre. "This  is  no  cheap  kind  of  play," 
said  he.  "You  must  not  let  this  man 
think  we  have  no  manners.  Don't  ap- 
plaud, don't  laugh;  it  isn't  done;  people 
of  taste  don't  do  it.  Laugh  when  you 
get  home,  but  remember,  '  the  loud  laugh 
denotes  the  vacant  mind.'     If  vou  like 
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OLR  AMERICAN  COUSIN, 
which  piece  has  been  expressly  written  for  this  theatie  by  one 
of  the  most  uopiilar  dramatists  of  the  period,  and 

NEVER  BEFORE  ACTED   ON  ANY  STAGE, 
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MONDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  13,  ISSS, 
with  new  scenery, 

Appropriiite  costumes. 

Properties,  aopoinlments,  4c.,  ic., 
and  a  cast  comprLsiug  within  its  limits  nearlv  the  entire 
STRENGTH  OF  THE  COMEDY  OOMFaNY, 
OUR  AMERICAN  COUSIN 

A«a  Trench&rd,  a  live  Yanke« Mr.  Jefferson 

Sir  Edward  Trenchard,  a  Hampshire  Baronet .'.Mr.  Varrey 

Lord  Dimdreary Mr.  Sothem 

Lieut.  Vernon,  R.  N Mr.  Lerick 

Capt.  de  Boots Mr.  Clinton 

Coyle,  attorney  at  law Mr.  Bamett 

Abel  Murcott,  his  cierk Mr.  Couidock 

Binney,  a  butler Mr.  Fetera 

Buddiccmbe,  Lord  Dundreary's  maa Mr.  McDouall 

Rasper,  a  groom Mr.  Wharton 

John  W  bicker,  an  under  gardener Mr.  B.  Brown 

Florence  Trenchard Miss  Laura  Keene 

Mrs.  Mouutchessington *. Miss  Mary  Welles 

Augusta $K<...^„,>o,K«a~i MissEffie  Germon 

Georgiaa |  her  danghlers  J Mrs.  Sothe.-n 

Mary  Mert-dith Miss  Sarn  Stevens 

Sharpe,  Miss  Trenchard's  maid Miss  Flyna 

Skillel,  .Vrs-  Mountche.^singion's  maid Mrs.  Lenck 

SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENERY  AND  INCIDENTS. 
ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Morning  Boom  at  Tronch.-ird  Manor Almy. 

Servants' gossip.  An  itinerant  post  oflice  much  more  espe- 
ditioiis  ihan  the  officbtl  slow  coach.  An  unknown  locaUty. 
Where  is  Br«ttleboro.  Vermont?  Florence.  A  trans-Atlantic 
letter.  A  dead  branch  of  the  genealogical  tree  resuscitated. 
An  interesting  invalid.  An  unexpected  arrival.  Our  Ameri- 
can cousm.  Cousinly  aSection  checked.  An  unsatisfactory 
luncheon.  No  chowder.  No  slapjacks.  No  Nothing.  An 
American  drink.    Brandy  smashes  and  chain  lightning. 

SCENE  II.— Room  In  Trenchard  Manor rrhome. 

A  model  lawyer  and  a  drunken  clerk.  Debt,  the  nemesis. 
A  financial  panic.  An  old  mortgage,  but  no  release.  Fraud 
In  perspective.  A  terrible  price,  a  daughter's  happiness  for 
a  father's  safety.  A  female  Robin  Hood.  Hopeless  iuebriety. 
A  noble  resolution. 


Facsimile  of  part  of  advertisement  in  New  York  Herald, 

October  i8,  1858,  announcing  the  first  production 

of  "Our  American  Cousin." 


this  man's  acting,  say  so  quietly  when 
you  meet  him  at  the  reception  after  the 
play." 

Never  was  there  such  a  night.  The 
house  was  crowded  to  the  doors  and  not  a 
sound  of  welcome,  not  a  sound  of  laugh- 
ter at  this  most  comic  of  characters. 
For  two  acts  my  distracted  father  en- 
dured torture,  the  fiendish  Simpson  run- 
ning around  to  him 
every  now  and 
again,  hitting  him 
on  the  back  and 
whispering  vehe- 
mently:  "Isn't  it 
great !  I  never  saw 
such  enthusiasm ! 
They're  simph-  mad 
about  it!" 

"The  dex^il  they 
are,''  said  my 
wretched  father. 
"  They  are  as  dumb 
as  oysters." 

It  came  to  the 
third  act,  where 
there  is  a  long  and 
most  arduous  mono- 
logue of  nearly  half 
an  hour.  Not  a 
sound.  My  father 
could  endure  no 
more.  He  arose 
from  the  stool  where- 
on he  sat,  walked 
down  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  said: 
"Ladies  and  gentle- 


men, if  \'ou  don't 
laugh  I  can't  go 
on.''  Pandt-monium  broke  loose.  Peo- 
ple shouted  and  wept.  My  father  for 
once  was  nonplussed,  but  he  caught  sight 
of  Simpson  in  a  box,  self-possessed  and 
smileless,  and  a  light  broke  in  upon  his 
darkness. 

I  have  been  nursed  on  more  knees  than 
any  other  baby  in  America.  While  the 
men  and  women  of  my  father's  genera- 
tion were  yet  alive,  I  would  constanth' 
meet  elderly  people,  male  and  female, 
who  would  exclaim:  "WTiy,  I  nursed  you 
on  mv  knee  when  vou  were  a  bab}'.*' 
Old  Couidock,  Mrs.'Walcot,  Joe  Jeffer- 
son, Stoddard,  William  Warren.  Mrs. 
\'incent — I  could  name  a  thousand  in 
public  and  private  life  whose  knees  had 
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accommodated  me.  From  knee  to  knee 
I  would  seem  to  have  hopped  as  birds 
from  bough  to  bough.  I  must  have  re- 
posed upon  as  many  bosoms  as  did  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  four-post  beds.  Whether  I 
was  nursed  thus  because  I  was  either 
l^eautiful  or  good,  or  because  the  last 
good  Samaritan  desired  to  hand  me  on 
rapidly  to  the  next,  history  sayeth  not. 
Perchance  my  mother,  in  her  busy  life  at 
that  time,  had  constantly  to  say  to  the 
bystanders,  ''Here!  hold  the  baby!" 
while  she  ran  to  take  up  her  cue  at  re- 
hearsal; the  infant  would  have  to  be 
controlled  by  an  alien  hand,  while  ''Ride 
a  cockhorse"  and  "Pat-a-cake,  baker's 
man"  may  have  been  sung  in  my  ear  by 
many  an  unwilling  nurse. 

It  is  not  always  that  one  may  excite 
admiration  concerning  one's  personal 
charms  before  one  has  entered  upon  this 
stage  of  fools.  Such,  however,  was  my 
good  fortune.  I  have  a  letter,  written 
by  my  father  from  New  Orleans  to  his 
sister  in  England.    It  says: 

"Lytton  is  the  most  strictly  beautiful 
child  you  ever  saw.  Fan  [my  mother] 
is  looking  over  my  shoulder  as  I  write 
and  says,  'Of  course  the  baby  \\ill  be  the 
same.'" 

The  baby  was  myself.  On  December 
the  6th,  1859,  at  79  Bienville  Street,  New 
Orleans,  the  baby  appeared.  My  father, 
careful  to  remember  unimportant  de- 
tails, made  a  memorandum  in  a  scrap- 
book  of  theatrical  notices;  among  other 
notes,  such  as  the  sum  due  his  landlady 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  arti- 
cles of  clothing  in  the  wash,  he  had  jot- 
ted down :  "  1859 — Dec.  6th,  New  Orleans 
— Boy  born  at  79  Bienville  St.  at  7  a.  m." 

One  is  apt  to  forget  a  thing  like  that; 
a  baby  may  readily  be  mislaid  and  it  is 
always  wise  to  make  notes.  While  the 
event  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  the 
delighted  parent  wrote  with  enthusiasm 
to  his  friend  Cohn,  the  father  of  Kate 
Claxton,  whose  brother  gave  me  the 
letter: 

"Dear  Cohn:  The  long  expected  youth 
has  at  last  arrived.  The  very  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  sneeze,  so  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  call  him  Dundreary  Sothern." 

At  the  time  of  my  birth  my  father  was 
a  member  of  a  stock  company  in  New 
Orleans.     It  was  shortly  after  the  suc- 


cessful production  of  "Our  American 
Cousin"  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre  in 
New  York.  This  present  enterprise  was 
my  father's  venture  and  the  theatre  was 
called  for  the  occasion  "Sothern's  Varie- 
ties." Here  a  large  and  varied  repertoire 
was  played,  my  mother  doing  her  share 
of  this  work  and  even  adapting  a  dra- 
rna  from  the  French,  called  in  English 
"Suspense,"  which  was  a  great  success. 
Lawrence  Barrett  and  John  T.  Raymond 
were  members  of  the  organization. 

I  left  New  Orleans  as  a  baby  and  did 
not  return  until  I  was  nineteen  and  a 
member  of  John  ^IcCullough's  company. 
I  sought  out  my  birthplace  and  discov- 
ered it  ^^dth  some  difficulty,  for  the  num- 
bers of  the  houses  had  been  changed; 
but  at  last  I  found  the  spot,  a  strange, 
foreign-seeming  building  constructed 
about  a  courtyard  which  was  surrounded 
by  galleries  like  an  ancient  Enghsh  inn. 
The  place  was  still  a  lodging-house;  in- 
deed, the  woman  who  had  kept  it  during 
my  father's  time  was  not  long  dead.  I 
was  able  from  description  often  repeated 
to  locate  the  very  rooms  my  father  and 
mother  occupied  and  the  room  wherein 
I  first  made  my  entrance.  The  old  St. 
Charles  Hotel  w^as  then  in  existence — the 
building  of  the  war  times.  I  hied  me 
\\ith  much  interest  to  the  barroom,  for 
there  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  whereof 
I  had  heard  my  father  speak.  In  that 
large  and  rather  gloomy  hall,  supported 
by  columns,  had  been  fought  a  duel  be- 
tween an  actor  named  Harry  Copeland 
and  one  Overall,  a  newspaper  man.  My 
father  was  present  at  this  conflict — and 
barely  saved  his  life  by  jumping  behind 
one  of  these  same  columns. 

While  I  was  in  New  Orleans  on  this 
\dsit  an  old  lady  gave  me  a  small  fawn- 
colored  coat,  very  old-fashioned,  with 
high  collar,  bell-shaped  cuffs,  pearl  but- 
tons as  large  as  a  half-dollar,  much  moth- 
eaten.  On  the  small  strap  by  which 
coats  are  hung  was  the  name  of  Dion 
Boucicault.  When  "Our  American 
Cousin"  was  first  produced  in  New  York 
Boucicault  had  lent  my  father  this  coat 
to  wear  in  his  part;  my  father  had  given 
it  to  the  husband  of  this  woman  as  a 
keepsake,  and  here  it  was  back  again 
with  me.  When  I  reached  home  I  looked 
into   the   ancient   pockets,  and  behold ! 


Fro,n  a  photograph  by  Saroiiy, 

Edward  A.  Sothern  as  Lord  Dundreary,  in  ''  Our  American  Cousin." 


there  was  a  paper  and,  written  in  my 
father's  hand,  some  memoranda: 

"  Get  Peter  Parley's  Tales  for  Lytton." 

"Lent  So-and-so  twenty-five  dollars; 
this  makes  forty-five  he  owes  me." 

"Fan's  birthday." 

"Have  part  copied." 

"Pad  for  Kinchin  and  prompt  book  of 
'Flowers  of  the  Forest.'" 

"Write  to  Polly"  [his  sister]. 

"Name  of  baby — Hugh — Edward — 
John — Edwin  —  Francis — Askew  —  also 
shoes." 
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"Hair  cut." 

Here  certain  sums  in  arithmetic,  e\'i- 
dently  profits  and  losses. 

Then  comes  the  startling  announce- 
ment: 

"Today  the  baby  distinctly  said  dash 
it!" 

This  epoch-making  remark  of  mine  has 
escaped  the  eye  of  contemporaneous  his- 
torians. It  may  appear  a  matter  of  no 
moment  to  the  unobservant  for  one  small 
babe  to  say  "Dash  it."  One's  first  ob- 
servation does  not  carry  the  same  sig- 
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Mother  of  E.  H.  Sothern. 


nificance  as  one's  last.  Whether  "Dash 
it !"  was  a  reminiscence  or  a  criticism  or 
an  expletive,  whether  spoken  in  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  rebuke,  comment,  contrition, 
or  abuse,  joy  or  grief  or  pleasure  or  re- 
gret, may  not  be  known.  That  it  was  a 
statement  worthy  of  record  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  At  that  time  it  was  an 
utterance  of  some  consequence;  the  fate 
of  nurseries  depended  on  it.  Evidently 
it  was  an  event  expected  and  prepared  for. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  accident  of  my 
meeting  with  the  old  lady  who  gave  me 
the  coat,  this  oration  might  never  have 
been  chronicled,  and  the  first  address 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  to  his  native 
city  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
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Whether  I  was  "dashing"  the  world,  or 
the  nurse,  or  life,  or  things  in  general,  is 
not  set  down;  that  I  even  meant  what  I 
said  is  not  now  to  be  established.  That 
I  "dashed"  something  was  evident.  The 
dashed  thing  that  was  dashed  must  for- 
ever remain  a  mystery. 

ALL   MIRTH   AND   NO   MATTER 

The  practical  joke  certainly  presup- 
poses a  victim;  somebody  has  to  be  put 
in  a  foolish  and  laughable  situation. 
Even  a  community  may  be  made  to  look 
ridiculous.  This  occurred  when  my  fa- 
ther, playing  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las  Stewart,   then  a  member  of  Laura 


From  a  piiotograph  by  Saro>iy. 

Edward  A.  Sothern,  about  1875. 


Keene's  company  in  New  York,  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper  and  distrib- 
uted handbills  to  the  effect  that  Professor 
Cantellabighe  (can  tell  a  big  lie)  would 
fly  from  the  top  of  Trinity  steeple  at  noon 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1859.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  crush  was  so  great 
that  traffic  was  utterly  disorganized ;  a  riot 
seemed  imminent.  A  free  fight  for  coigns 
of  vantage  took  place  in  many  localities. 
The  police  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
handling  the  huge  crowds.  At  last  some 
one,  while  contemplating  the  name  of  the 
new  Icarus,  discovered  the  joke. 

"Can  tell  a  big  lie  ! "  he  shouted.  '' It's 
a  hoax!" 

A  roar  of  rage,  another  of  laughter  suc- 


ceeded. Then  the  towTi  laughed  at  the 
town,  and  each  man  at  his  neighbor. 
The  joker  was  not  discovered  for  some 
days.  When  ^Ir.  Douglas  Stewart  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  perpetrator  of  the 
joke,  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  done 
well. 

I  have  met  men  in  recent  years  who 
are  still  laughing  at  Cantellabighe.  Any 
man  who  can  provide  such  perennial 
amusement  is  a  public  benefactor. 

When  I  was  at  school  in  London  in 
1875,  my  pastors  and  masters,  like  most 
other  Enghshmen,  were  persuaded  that 
one  shot  buffalo  in  Central  Park  and  that 
red  Indians  perambulated  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, exchanging  skins  for  beads  and  oc- 
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casionally  shooting  with  poisoned  arrows 
at  offending  citizens.  One's  scalp  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  unsafe,  and  to 
breakfast  without  one's  six-shooter  by 
one's  plate  and  one's  bowie-knife  in  one's 
boot  was  to  be  branded  as  a  reckless  fel- 
low. Mr.  Phillip  Lee,  the  husband  of  Miss 


number  of  judges,  colonels,  major-gen- 
erals, doctors,  senators,  professors,  and 
so  on.  Mr.  Lee,  being  a  distinguished 
foreigner,  was  to  be  greeted  by  the  elite 
of  New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  father  had 
conspired  with  his  friend  Dan  Bryant, 


E.  A.  Sothern  as  The  Crushed  Tragedian. 


Adelaide  Neilson,  was  of  these  opinions. 
My  father  took  pains  to  cultivate  such 
views  and,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
met  Mr.  Lee  at  the  dock  with  a  brass 
band,  conducted  him  to  the  Gramercy 
Park  Hotel,  discussed  the  buffalo  hunt 
for  the  following  day,  which  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians, 
and  left  his  guest  to  dress  himself  for  a 
great  banquet  which  was  to  be  given  in 
his  honor  that  same  evening.  To  this 
occasion  had  been  invited  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  United  States — a  great 


the  celebrated  minstrel  man,  who  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour  accompanied  by 
about  thirty  of  his  comedians,  attired  in 
more  or  less  aristocratic  if  somewhat 
outre  costume.  My  father  had  prepared 
Lee  for  the  primitive  manners  of  the  un- 
couth American;  but  he  was  somewhat 
taken  aback  at  a  certain  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, and  became  ill  at  ease  when 
each  guest,  as  he  took  his  place  at  the 
dinner-table,  placed  a  six-shooter  of  great 
size  by  his  plate. 

"It  is  nothing,"  whispered  my  father 


David  Garrick  Tiie  Hon.  Sam  bliugsby. 

E.  A    Sothern  in  three  characters. 


Lord  Dundreary. 


to  his  guest  of  honor;  ''merely  custom; 
very  touchy,  these  people;  great  sense  of 
honor;  let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  blood 
shed." 

This  humane  desire  was  dashed,  how- 
ever, when,  grace  having  been  said,  Dan 
Bryant  drank  his  soup  from  the  plate  and 
demanded  a  second  helping.  A  guest  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  laughed. 
Mr.  Bryant  requested  to  know  what 
caused  the  amusement  of  his  honorable 
friend,  Judge  Morton.  A  short  colloquy 
followed  which  culminated  in  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Bryant  shooting  across  the 
table  at  the  Honorable  Mr.  Morton  and 
that  agile  gentleman  jumping  on  to  the 
table,  bowie-knife  in  hand,  loudly  avow- 


ing his  intention  of  cutting  the  heart  out 
of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bryant. 

Friends  adjusted  this  initial  difficulty; 
explanations  were  in  order,  hands  were 
shaken,  drinks  were  taken,  apologies  to 
the  guest  of  the  evening  were  made,  and 
the  fish  was  served.  Some  one  made  a 
remark  about  some  one  else  being  "a 
queer  fish." 

''A  reflection  on  our  host!"  cried  a 
major-general ;  "  the  fish  is  first-rate ! " 

''You  lie!"  remarked  a  distinguished 
senator. 

Panic  ensued.  A  fight  with  bowie- 
knives  at  once  took  everybody  from  the 
table.  Up  and  down  the  room  struggled 
the  combatants;  now  the  knives  were  in 
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the  air,  visible  above  the  heads  of  the  "  No,  no  !"  said  several  honorable  gen- 
crowd;  now  they  were  apparently  plunged  tlemen,  senators,  judges,  and  professors, 
into  the  bodies  of  the  honorable  major-    *^we  always  settle  these  matters  among 

ourselves.  The  coroner  is  a  friend 
of  ours;  he  invariably  attends  after 
any  important  gathering." 

The  dinner  proceeded.  Speeches 
of  welcome  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  distin- 
guished guest,  were  in  order.  Re- 
plies by  my  father  and  Lee  were 
offered  amidst  great  applause  and 
laughter.  Lee  especially  was  ac- 
claimed ;  every  word  he  said  was  the 
signal  for  shouts  of  appreciation. 
The  conspirators  were  waiting  for 
a  cue  to  cap  the  excitement  of  the 
night.  Lee  provided  it  when  he  said, 
with  a  desire  to  conciliate  everybody 
and  appease  the  warring  factions: 
"  I  was  born  in  England,  my  mother 
was  Irish  and  my  father  was  Scotch. 
As  an  Englishman,  I  salute  you !  as 
a  Scotchman,  I  greet  you !  as  an 
Irishman,  I  cry,  ^Erin  go  Bragh!'" 
"He  means  me  !"  cried  a  senator, 
bringing  a  bowie-knife  from  the  back 
of  his  neck.  Like  a  flash  a  bullet 
from  a  doctor  of  divinity  laid  him 
low.  A  dozen  shots  rang  out.  Some 
one  gave  a  signal  and  the  lights  were 
extinguished.  A  general  battle  en- 
sued amid  such  a  turmoil  that  chaos 
seemed  come  again;  the  table-cloth 
was  pulled  from  the  table  with  a 
crash  of  glass  and  crockery.  A  great 
banging  at  doors  added  to  the  din. 
Cries  of  "Murder!"  -"Kill  him!" 
"Knife  him  !"  rent  the  air. 

When  the  gas  was  lit  at  last  and 
silence  was  restored,  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  victims.     Lee  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.     Search  revealed 
him  hiding  under  the  table,  his  teeth 
chattering,  his  hair  on  end,  and  terror 
in  his  eye.    He  was  extricated.    The 
dead  men  arose  and  hoped  he  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  slight  mis- 
understanding.   Law  and  order  were 
restored  and,  amid  much  good  feel- 
general   and   the   honorable   senator,    ing,  the  buffalo  hunt  was  arranged  for  the 
Shrieks,   curses,   demands  for  fair  play    following  morning, 
shook  the  chandeliers.    At  last  the  hon- 
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From  the  collection  of  Robert  Gould  Shazu,  Boston. 
Programme  of  August  17,  1857. 


orable  senator  was  slain;  his  body  was 
taken  into  the  adjoining  room,  the  door 
closed,  the  banquet  resumed. 

Lee  was  in  a  highly  excited  state  and 
suggested  the  police. 


NO   SONG,   NO   SUPPER 

I  HAVE  always  envied  those  people  who 
have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  recite. 
I  never  could  bring  myself  to  do  it.    The 
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immediate  contact  with,  an  audience  em- 
barrasses me.    The  deficiency  is  inherited. 
My  father  never  could  or  would  recite; 
he  had  a  sort  of  constitutional  aversion 
to  doing  so.     Perhaps  he  fancied  peo- 
ple looked  funny  when  reciting;   he 
certainly  took  a  fiendish  pleasure  in 
disconcerting   reciters.     I  remember 
once  attending  a  benefit  performance 
with  him  and  Edwin  Adams  when 
John  McCuUough  was  to  recite.     He 
was  billed  to  declaim  a  favorite  poem 
of  his:  "Flynn  of  Virginia."     They 
say  he  was  quite  wonderful  at  it.     On 
this  occasion,  my  father  and  Adams 
selected  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
row  of  the  orchestra  and  quite  up- 
set the  proceedings.    The  recitation 
begins  with  the  words:  "You  knew 
Flynn,  Flynn  of  Virginia?" 

^Ir.  ]McCullough  came  on  and  was 
greeted  with  great  applause.  He 
made  an  impressive  pause  and  began: 
"You  knew  Flynn,  Flynn  of  Mrginia  ?  " 

Ned  Adams  and  my  father  stood  up 
and,  looking  steadily  at  McCullough, 
solemnly  shook  their  heads,  as  who 
should  say,  "No,  we  never  heard  of 
him";  then  they  solemnly  sat  down 
again. 

McCullough  was  disconcerted  but 
went  to  it  again.  "  You  knew  Flynn, 
Flynn  of  Virginia?"  said  he.  Again 
the  two  solemn  figures  arose,  shook 
their  heads  sadly,  and  reseated  them- 
selves. This  occurred  three  or  four 
times,  each  time  ^IcCullough  finding 
it  more  impossible  to  control  his  laugh- 
ter, until  at  last  he  could  do  so  no  ; 
longer  and  went  off  the  stage  hysterical.      ; 

While  my  father  was  playing  Tom 
Robertson's  comedy  of  "Daxdd  Gar-      i 
rick"  in  London,  during  his  first  great      ' 
success  in  England,  he  made  an  en-      ' 
gagement  that  when  his  tour  should      [ 
open  at  a  certain  provincial  town  he 
would  attend  a  supper  to  be  given  by 
a  militia  regiment.    The  occasion  ar- 
rived and  the  supper  was  an  elabo- 
rate affair.     The  colonel  of  the  regiment 
was  a  man  my  father  knew  quite  well 
in  London.     The  dinner  was  good,  the 
fun  fast  and  furious,  and  when  the  feast 
was   over   stories   and   recitations   were 
in  order.     Local  talent  distinguished  it- 
self.    Great  was   the  applause  and  en- 
thusiasm, and,  as  the  night  wore  on,  the 


heavily  laden  table,  on  which  shone  the 
regimental  glass  and  silver,  rattled  again 
and  again  ^^dth  the  appreciation  of  the 
crowd.    At  last  my  father  was  called  upon 
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for  a  recitation.  He  protested  that  he 
never  had  been  able  to  recite;  explained 
his  actual  inability  to  do  so;  that  he  never 
had  done  such  a  thing  and  knew  nothing 
to  recite.  No  one  seemed  to  believe  him. 
Shouts  of  "Oh,  you  must  I"  ''Come  on 
now  I"  and  much  uproar  and  persistence 
ensued.     Again  and  again  my  father  de- 
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fro?>i  the  coUcctio)i  of  Robert  Coster,  Esq. 

Laura  Keene  as  Florence  Trenchard. 

clared  he  would  if  he  could,  but  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  oblige  his  hosts. 


He  professed  his  sincere  wish  to  do  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
night,  but  regretted  that  he  had  this 
peculiar  incapacity.  Men  gradually 
became  emphatic,  and  more  or  less  un- 
gracious remarks  could  be  heard  among 
the  din ;  some  unruly  spirits  rather  rudely 
declaring  their  resentment  and  disgust. 
The  situation  became  quite  embarrassing 
and  distasteful.  At  last  a  climax  was 
reached  when  one  man  more  flushed  and 
uproarious  than  the  rest  cried  out:  ''Oh, 
come,  I  say,  you  must  pay  for  your  sup- 
per!" 

My  father  got  up  with  sudden  resolve. 
Said  he:  "AU  right,  I'll  pay." 

Much  acclaim  followed,  although  the 
colonel  and  some  others  seemed  to  dep- 
recate the  general  attitude. 

Said  my  father:  "I'll  pay  for  my  sup- 
per, but,"  he  continued,  "I  can't  recite  in 
the  usual  way;  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  a 
scene  from  one  of  my  plays." 

"Good!"  "That'll  do!"  "First- 
rate  !"  sang  out  the  voices. 

"I'll  give  you  the  drunken  scene  in 
'  David  Garrick,'  "  said  my  father;  "but  I 
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must  tell  you  that  I  can't  be  responsible 
when  I  am  acting;  I  get  carried  away 
completely  and  anything  may  happen. 
You  may  remember,"  he  went  on,  ''that 
Garrick  comes  to  the  house  of  a  common, 
ill-bred,  vulgar  city  man  where  he  meets  a 
crowd  of  common,  ill-bred,  vulgar  guests; 
they  cry  out  to  him  to  act,  and  he  does 
act,  indeed,  but  not  as  they  anticipate. 
He  pretends  to  be  drunk  in  order  to  dis- 
gust the  heroine,  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  his  playing.     He  does  disgust  her. 


She  is  broken-hearted  to  think  that  this 
drunken  fellow  is  the  man  who  has  en- 
chanted her  with  his  performance  of 
Hamlet,  and  Lear,  and  Macbeth.  He  is 
broken-hearted  that  he  has  had  to  do 
what  he  has  done — shatter  her  idol,  him- 
self. He  is  about  to  leave  the  room  when 
the  common,  ill-bred,  vulgar  crowd  cry: 
'  Turn  him  out  I '  '  Kick  him  out ! '  Then 
he  turns  on  them  in  fury  like  this,  as  I  do 
now,"  and  my  father  turned,  as  indeed 
he  does  in   the  play,  and   the  lines   of 
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Coriolanus  which  Garrick  speaks  in  the 
scene  came  from  his  lips  red-hot.  Cried 
he: 


"You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ! 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair!     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders;  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance,  which  finds  not  till  it  feels, 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves. 


Still  your  own  foes,  deliver  you  as  most 
Abated  captives  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back; 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere." 

Here  the  business  of  the  play  is  that 
Garrick  seizes  the  curtains  of  the  opening 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  tears  them  down 
in  his  frenzy,  and  WTaps  them  around  him 
as  he  rushes  out. 

When  my  father  had  delivered  the 
speech  with  great  force,  he  seized  the 
corner  of  the  table-cloth  and  wrapped  it 


Courtyard  of  house  in  New  Orleans  where  Edward  H.  Sothern  was  born,  December  6,  1859. 
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Birthplace  of  Edward  H.  Sothern,  79  Bienville  Street,  New  Orleans. 


about  his  body  as  he  twisted  round  and 
round  on  his  way  to  the  door.  Crash 
came  all  the  plate  and  glass  and  silver 
from  the  table.  All  the  men  jumped  to 
their  feet,  as  with  his  final  words  my 
father  rushed  from  the  room. 

There  was  a  pause,  breathless;  then  he 
returned.  "Dear  me!"  said  he,  ''what 
a  mess !  I  fear  I  was  carried  away.  I 
was  afraid  it  would  be  so,  but  one  must 
pay  for  one's  supper." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  incident 


was  not  acclaimed  with  transports  of  de- 
light. Never  had  that  scene  been  played 
to  so  unresponsive  an  audience. 

The  colonel  conducted  my  father  to 
his  carriage  and  assured  him  that  he  had 
taught  the  younger  men  a  lesson  they 
were  not  likely  to  forget.  Subsequently 
this  same  colonel,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
the  others  present,  became  my  father's 
fast  friends.  The  matter,  however,  was 
made  public  and  my  father  was  not  asked 
to  recite  again. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THINK,"  said  Miss  Ma- 
^  turin,  putting  both  elbows 
on  the  table-cloth,  as  if  for 
emphasis  —  ''I  think  this 
is  the  most  wonderfully 
beautiful  place  I've  ever 
eaten  anything  in." 

Her  companion  smiled  properly  at  this 
tribute  to  his  taste,  and  looked  about 
him  in  a  rather  proprietary  sort  of  way. 
Her  elbow,  as  she  sat  at  the  table,  touched 
the  marble  balustrade  that  crowned  the 
three-hundred-foot  cliff  rising  from  the 
valley.  The  afternoon  sun  turned  faintly 
pink  the  Alpine  peaks  around  them  and 
darkly  blue  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
The  Four  Cantons  far  below.  She  could 
have  flicked  a  crumb  from  the  cloth 
straight  down  the  cliff  to  the  black  pines 
through  which  the  yellow  funicular  toiled 
up  and  down  like  some  laborious  yellow 
bug. 

"They  say,"  he  began,  "that  a  poet 
climbed  up  here  first  and  started  the  shop. 
I  forget  his  name.  Funny  idea  for  a  poet, 
wasn't  it?" 

"He  was  probably  hungry  after  the 
climb,"  said  Miss  Maturin. 

"Probably." 

"Anyhow,"  continued  Miss  Maturin, 
"he  was  very  human.  Most  beautiful 
things  are  used  so.  Think  of  the  silver 
and  gold  and  glass  and  jewels  and  build- 
ings and  paintings  and  clothes,  all  used 
for  eating.  Whenever,"  cried  Miss  Ma- 
turin, growing  enthusiastic,  "we  humans 
meet  with  a  very  beautiful  thing  we  im- 
mediately use  it  to  eat  with." 

"Not  always."  He  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  mountain-tops  and  looked  at 
her.  "Sometimes,"  he  explained,  "beau- 
tiful things  are  used  for  worship." 

"I  forgot  churches,"  said  Miss  Matu- 
rin crossly. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  the  viscount. 
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"Do  you  mean  women?"  asked  Miss 
Maturin. 

"Not  altogether,"  said  the  viscount. 

"  Separately  ?  Oh ! "  cried  Miss  Matu- 
rin, "do  you  mean  me?" 

"Right-o,"  said  his  lordship. 

Miss  Maturin  sank  back  in  honest 
amazement.  The  viscount  turned  to 
frown  at  a  waiter  who  was  approaching 
with  toothpicks.  "I  always  have,  you 
know,"  he  added.  "Oh,  ever  since  last 
March,  or  sometime  of  that  sort." 

He  was  good-looking,  in  a  lean,  weather- 
beaten  sort  of  way,  rather  needlessly  good- 
looking,  she  had  always  thought,  and  now 
a  faint  tinge  of  red  showed  beneath  the 
brown  and  made  him  rather  better-look- 
ing than  ever.  "  I  always  meant  it.  Miss 
Maturin." 

He  unmistakably  meant  it  then,  and  in 
his  sincerity  he  nervously  pushed  a  nap- 
kin, lying  between  them,  over  the  balus- 
trade. He  sprang  up  in  a  relieved  way  to 
look  after  it. 

"It's  caught  on  a  tree-top,"  he  called 
out,  bent  double  over  the  balustrade. 
"  It's  an  awfully  funny-looking  thing;  you 
ought  to  see  it." 

"I  don't  want  to,"  said  Miss  Maturin. 

"It  looks  like  a  flag,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. "Like  a  flag  of  truce — really  it 
does." 

Miss  Maturin  impatiently  got  up  and 
looked.  There  was  a  tiny  speck  among 
the  green  below.  Then  she  looked  at  him. 
He  was  a  good  deal  redder  now,  of  course, 
and  also  he  was  looking  at  her. 

"Well,"  said  his  lordship. 

"Worship,"  said  Miss  Maturin.  "What 
can  you  know  about  worship?" 

He  reversed  his  position  and  sat  on  the 
balustrade.  "Not  very  much,  probably, 
but  all  I  know  you  taught  me." 

Miss  Maturin  slowly  grew  as  pink  as 
the  Alps.  "I'm  sorry."  She  put  out  her 
hand.  "But  you  looked  so — so — care- 
less." 
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"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  am  scared  pink, 
you  see.     But  how  about  it?" 

*'It — it's  impossible,"  said  Miss  Matu- 
rin. 

"You  mean  there's  another  fellow?" 

*'I  mean  there  will  be  one  when  I  get 
back  to  New  York." 

The  viscount  drummed  his  heels  against 
the  marble.  "Let's  sit  down,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

They  sat  awkwardly  facing  each  other 
through  what  was  conversationally  the 
])leakest  moment  of  their  lives,  across  an 
absolutely  bare  table-cloth.  There  wtis 
only  a  salt-cellar  left  by  the  waiter  to  vary 
the  monotony.  Lord  Bray,  with  un- 
shakable faith  in  the  influence  of  mise  en 
scene,  phrased  the  situation  as  approach- 
ing beautifully  but  falling  down  on  the 
putt.  Miss  Maturin  stared  resentfully  at 
a  Swiss  officer  who  was  drinking  beer  at 
a  table  across  the  terrace,  an  officer  in  a 
very  tight  uniform  with  a  long  sword  be- 
tween his  legs.  Miss  Maturin  told  her- 
self that  the  officer  typified  Europe  and 
all  its  ways,  gaudy,  restricted,  uncom- 
fortable, lugging  around  a  lot  of  perfectly 
useless  junk.  By  a  very  slight  effort  she 
encased  the  soul  of  Lord  Bray  in  the 
spiritual  repUca  of  that  uniform,  while  his 
natural  form  remained  before  her  eyes, 
comfortably  clad  in  gray  flannel,  without 
even  a  walking-stick. 

On  the  whole.  Miss  Maturin  was  puz- 
zled, first,  that  a  man  who  observed  most 
of  the  conventionalities  of  life  so  well 
should  make  love  so  very  badly,  and  sec- 
ond, that  she  should  have  refused  him. 
She  was  twenty-seven  and  unfeignedly 
willing  to  marry,  and  he  was  only  thirty, 
and  a  viscount,  besides  being  very  good- 
looking  and  an  honest  fellow.  As  for  the 
man  in  New  York,  if  his  name  had  been 
demanded  instantly  she  would  have  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  choosing  one  of 
three.  And  while  she  was  puzzling  over 
these  problems,  over  the  table,  nervously 
building  salt  castles  on  the  cloth,  his 
lordship  was  thinking  of  the  same  thinjrs 
and  was  as  frankly  nonplussed. 

"He  must  be  rather  a  wonder,"  he  said 
in  all  simplicity.  "I  mean  the  fellow  in 
New  York." 

"No,  he  isn't  a  bit.  He  is  a  very  or- 
dinary sort  of  a  person."  As  that  ap- 
plied to  any  one  of  the  three,  she  felt 


justified  in  adding:  "Oh,  very  much  so, 
indeed." 

"Then,"  said  the  viscount  ruefully, 
"what  sort  of  a  fellow  am  I?" 

Miss  Maturin  pondered  carefully.  "It 
isn't  at  aU  a  question,"  she  said  slowly, 
"  what  sort  of  a  fellow  you  are.  The  thing 
is,  you  are  an  European." 

The  viscount  swept  the  salt  castles  into 
the  abyss.  "  I  am  also  white  and  a  biped, 
Miss  Maturin." 

Miss  Maturin  realized  the  inadequacy 
of  her  distinction.  She  also  realized  that, 
having  begun  to  define,  she  must  continue 
to  some  definite  end.  "I  mean,  you  are 
not  an  American." 

"I've  lots  of  friends  over  there,"  said 
his  lordship  hopefully.  "Perhaps  I  know 
him,"  he  suggested.  "  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"I  can't  teUyouyet,"  said  Miss  Matu- 
rin truthfully.  "You  see,  I  said  I  was 
waiting  until  I  got  back  to  New  York." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  viscount. 
"  But  what  has  my  being  an  European  got 
todo\\ithit?" 

"WeU,"  said  Miss  Maturin,  "if  I  mar- 
ried you  I  would,  in  a  way,  don't  you  see, 
marry  Europe.  I  mean  I'd  have  to  live 
over  here." 

"And  vou  wouldn't  like  that?" 

''No,''  said  Miss  Maturin,  "I 
wouldn't." 

"Why?"  said  the  viscount. 

"That's  just  what  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain?" 

"If  it's  democracy  and  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  suggested,  "we  have  all  sorts 
in  England  now,  you  know.  Half  my 
own  tenants  cut  me  on  the  street,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"No.  It  isn't  democracy,"  said  Miss 
IMaturin.  "  It's  much  more  personal  than 
that." 

"That's  bad,"  said  his  lordship.  "If 
it's  personal,  it's  bad.  It  is  much  easier 
to  find  fault  with  me  than  the  Continent." 

"Then,  take  you,  for  example,"  said 
Miss  IMaturin,  "and  him."  She  would 
have  said  them  if  she  had  been  quite 
honest. 

"I  don't  know  him,"  he  explained; 
"'  ut  take  him,  anyway." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Maturin,  "he 
works." 

"Poor?"  said  his  lordship. 

"Not   entirely,"   said   Miss   Maturin. 
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''He  works  because — well,  not  because  he 
loves  it,  but  because  he  thinks  he  should; 
because  he  feels  a  moral  obligation." 

''What  does  he  do?" 

"He's  a  stock-broker." 

''That's  odd,"  said  the  \nscount. 

"What?"  said  Miss  Maturin. 

"Feeling  a  moral  obligation  to  be  a 
stock-broker." 

Miss  Maturin  sat  up  straight.  "That 
is  where  you  misunderstand.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  the  work  is;  it  is  the  fact 
that  it's  work  that  he  thinks  of,  that  he  is 
playing  a  man's  part  in  the  world — help- 
ing the  progress  of  humanity.  And  that 
is  what  we  all  feel  over  there.  It  is  in 
the  air.  We  must  help,  push,  be  in  the 
fight.  Over  here,  it  is  only  get  enough, 
and  stop." 

She  paused.  The  viscount  blew  a  ring 
of  smoke  and  watched  it  float  out  over 
the  balustrade.  Miss  Maturin  stole  a 
glance  at  a  pocket-mirror  and  straight- 
ened her  hat.  Then  she  looked  again  at 
the  \iscount,  who  seemed  still  intent  on 
the  rings.  It  gave  him  a  detached  air, 
which  piqued  her.  She  felt  that  she 
would  hke  to  become  still  more  personal; 
to  let,  as  it  were,  the  eagle  scream  just  a 
trifle  raucously  for  once.  He  was  cer- 
tainly not  effeminate.  No  man  she  knew 
in  New  York  had  so  out-of-doors  an  air 
about  him,  and  yet  she  fancied,  should 
she  touch  him,  he  would  be  soft  and 
warm  to  the  touch — soft,  as  Sheraton 
car\dng  is  soft,  and  warm,  as  rare  old 
Ming.  That  expressed  him  in  all  human 
relationships,  she  thought.  He  was  finely 
made  and  rare,  but  old  and  out  of  date, 
an  heirloom,  a  curiosity,  quite  useless  to 
any  except  connoisseurs  in  such  things. 
And  a  connoisseur  she  was  not.  She  ab- 
horred them,  and  w^as,  instead,  a  vigorous 
young  American,  slightly  flavored  with 
feminism,  perhaps,  and  longing  to  be  of 
use  and  weight  in  the  world. 

'Tt  sounds  tremendously  exciting," 
said  the  viscount. 

"Not  exciting,"  said  Miss  Maturin, 
'*  rather,  I  should  say,  mtal.'' 

She  repeated  the  word  to  herself,  it 
fitted  so  well,  summed  up  so  neatly  what 
he  was  not.  He  was  good  to  look  at  and 
he  was  delightful  to  be  with;  he  was,  even, 
she  had  suspected,  pleasant  to  touch,  but 
he  was  not  vital;   the  world  could  wag  so 


unconcernedly  without  him  and  his  kind. 
Her  mind  jumped  back  to  an  office  she 
had  once  \dsited  in  Manhattan,  where, 
bent  over  a  desk,  under  a  green-shaded 
light,  Stephen  Weld  labored  at  his  trade 
six  days  each  week.  There  had  been 
nothing  impressive  about  the  place  ex- 
cept the  thought  that  that  particular  cell 
was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  other 
similar  cells,  suggesting,  not  a  prison,  but 
a  hive,  a  place  of  vast,  ceaseless  labor. 
Mr.  Weld,  too,  had  been  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves with  his  hair  rumpled. 

'T  am  an  awful  ass,"  said  the  viscount. 
''You  have  your  back  to  the  sunset.    Let 


me 

'T  don't  want  to  look  at  sunsets,"  said 
Miss  Maturin.  The  picture  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Weld,  with  his  hair  rumpled,  filled 
her  \'ision.  ''We  must  go  down  now, 
an}^'ay.  I  took  a  chance  coming  up  for 
tea.  It  would  never  do  to  be  late  getting 
back." 

"Right-o,"  said  his  lordship. 


II 


Mr.  Weld  returned  from  the  hall  with 
his  arms  over  his  head  and  his  mouth 
open.  The  departing  guests  were  just 
entering  a  taxi-cab  at  the  curb  outside. 

'^WTiy?"  he  asked.  "Please  teU  me 
why  you  proposed  that  last  rubber? 
Couldn't  you  see  I  was  nearly  asleep  in 
my  chair,  and  don't  you  know  those 
two  tightwads  would  sit  up  all  night 
rather  than  go  to  bed  ten  cents  in  the 
hole?" 

"Why,  Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Weld,  "it's 
barelv  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Barely  twelve ! "  said  Mr.  Weld.  "  If 
you  had  been  working  as  hard  as  I  have 
to-day  you  wouldn't  speak  of  barely 
twelve.  I  am  not  only,  you  know,  a  jun- 
ior partner  these  days,  I  am  six  clerks  and 
general  manager,  too.  Talk  about  the 
trenches;  that  office  is  trench  enough  for 
me." 

"Then  go  to  bed.  Quarrelling  will  not 
rest  you.    Is  that  a  letter  for  me  ?  " 

'Tt  is,"  said  Mr.  Weld.  "And  it  is 
fifty  pages  long,  and  it's  from  Madame 
de  Melincourt.  If  I  give  it  to  you  you 
won't  go  to  bed  until  dawn  !" 

"On  my  honor,  I  will.  Give  it  to  me. 
I'll  read  it  in  bed.     That  won't  disturb 
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you.  Truly,  I  won't  touch  it  until  I'm  in 
bed." 

"  Come  up-stairs,  then,"  he  demanded, 
"and  get  into  bed,  and  then  I'll  give  it  to 
you!"  And  Mr.  Weld  pressed  a  button 
and  put  out  simultaneously  as  many  as 
seven  lights. 

He  was  a  methodical  man  and  owed  his 
junior  partnership  to  that  quality.  Going 
to  bed  involved,  therefore,  a  large  part  of 
the  labor  of  getting  up.  He  never,  he 
often  told  his  wife,  slept  comfortably  un- 
less he  felt  that  everything  was  ''ready 
for  the  morning."  He  had  developed  the 
trait  in  early  boyhood,  and  in  thirty  years 
or  more  of  daily  practise  he  had  perfected 
a  number  of  ingenious  arrangements  for 
saving  valuable  minutes  during  his  morn- 
ing toilet.  They,  however,  required  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  night.  They  seemed 
to  be  interminable  to  his  wife,  sitting  up 
in  bed',  wdth  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
waiting  for  her  letter.  She  recognized  the 
value  of  his  methodical  characteristics, 
and  was  proud  of  the  junior  partnership, 
but,  nevertheless,  she  could  not  help  re- 
flecting that  he  took  a  very  long  time  to 
choose  socks. 

"  Why, "  she  suggested, ''  could  not  I  be 
reading  while  you  are  choosing  socks?" 

''One  thing  at  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Weld, 
placing  two  green  socks  athwart  a  chair. 
Then  he  began  to  wind  his  watch. 

"Jeanne  de  Melincourt,"  she  said  to 
herself.  The  name  was  whispered  through 
her  closed  teeth.  It  was  like  pulling 
the  latch  of  a  hard-pressed  door.  A 
rush  of  memories  dazed  her.  She  lay 
back  with  half-closed  eyes  and  stared  at 
the  ceiling.  She  could  hear  the  slippered 
feet  of  her  husband  going  their  unvarying 
round.  It  had  been  more  than  three 
years  since  she  had  seen  Madame  de 
Melincourt,  and  in  those  three  years  she 
had  married.  So  the  three  years  stretched 
in  retrospect  to  thirty,  to  a  lifetime.  The 
soft  swish  of  her  husband's  razor  on  the 
leather  in  the  bathroom  soothed  her 
like  a  lullaby.  They  had  parted  in  Lu- 
cerne, and  not  in  unruffled  friendship. 
She  had  been  in  hot  haste  for  America, 
eager  to  shake  the  dust  of  Europe  from 
her  feet,  eager  to  get  back  to  realities. 
She  was  slowly  sinking  to  sleep.  Sud- 
denly the  smack  of  an  envelope  on  her 
pillow  roused  her,  and  she  heard  her  hus- 


band fall  heavily  on  the  springs.  She 
put  on  the  night-light  at  her  elbow  and 
sat  up. 

"Somewhere  in  Northern  France. 
"Dear  Mildred: 

"It  sounds,  I  know,  very  hackneyed, 
but  this  is  the  first  free  hour,  when  I  was 
not  too  tired  to  stand,  that  I  have  had 
since  August  17,  when  I  got  here. 

"I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  give  a 
thrilling  account  of  all  I  have  seen  and 
done  in  that  time.  I  am  not  going  to.  I 
can't,  because  I've  done  but  one  thing, 
only  I've  done  it  several  thousand  times 
— hand  glittering  steel  to  white-coated 
men;  and  I've  seen  only  one  thing — suf- 
fering. I  know  that  the  world  has  been 
in  the  remaking  all  around  me,  but  I've 
not  had  time  to  look  around  me  and  see 
it.  I've  had  to  look  at  those  trays  of  steel 
things  and  try  to  guess  which  one  to 
touch  next. 

"When  I  started  this  I  intended  to 
write  of  other  matters,  of  friends,  old 
times,  try  to  forget  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  so  give  my  mind  and  soul  a  rest. 
But  already  I  know  I  can't  do  it.  If  I 
write,  I  must  write  of  one  thing,  because 
there  is  no  thought  or  feeling  of  any  other 
sort  in  my  mind  or  my  spirit.  My  con- 
sciousness is  saturated  with  war,  war, 
war,  as  those  ghastly  stretchers  that  come 
in  here  are  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
brave  men. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  I've  done  daily  for 
five  wxeks  the  work  of  six  men.  I  am  not 
boasting,  because  every  one  around  me 
has  done  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  pace. 
None  of  us,  I  suppose,  knew  what  great, 
untapped  reservoirs  of  energy  we  all  were 
until  this  thing  came  and  tapped  us. 
Sometimes,  when  I  have  a  moment  to 
think,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  surround- 
ed by  demigods.  Titans.  The  limits  and 
maximums  that  we  had  set  up  as  defi- 
nitely human  have  been  overthrown,  and 
I  fancy  none  of  us  could  precisely  indicate 
those  positions  now.  I  am  sure  I  could 
not;  they  are  as  vague  to  me  as  the  first 
steps  of  my  childhood. 

"I  am  afraid,  though,  writing  to  you 
in  this  way,  that  I  make  myself  seem 
pitiable.  Indeed,  my  friend,  this  is  not  so. 
France,  indeed,  may  be  pitied,  because 
she  is  struggling  for  Ufe,  but  not  the 
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women  of  France,  because  we  strive  for 
something  so  much  greater  than  hfe  that 
it  makes  Hfe  only  an  accident.  We  hve 
in  the  shadow  of  death.  Not  a  day  goes 
by,  I  suppose,  that  does  not,  somewhere, 
break  a  Frenchwoman's  heart,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  pitied,  nevertheless,  for  we  live 
in  exaltation.  And  it  is  the  highest  exal- 
tation the  human  spirit  can  reach  to — 
complete  sacrifice.  At  mass,  two  days 
ago,  in  the  chapel  in  the  village  here, 
where  the  shell-rents  in  the  roof  let  in  the 
sunset  on  the  altar,  I  thought  of  that.  It 
is  w^hy  it  is  true  what  you  read — that 
France  has  returned  to  a  religion.  We 
believe  that  the  world  can  be  saved  by 
sacrifice.  My  friend,  we  have  to  believe 
it. 

''How  much  easier  it  is  to  fight  than 
to  do  this  !  I  envy  the  men  who  come  to 
us  wounded,  dying,  as  many  of  them  are. 
We  try  to  be  cheerful  for  their  sakes,  but 
their  cheerfulness  springs  from  the  heart. 
I  wish  you  could  see  them,  and  then  you 
would  know  why  the  world  has  spoken  of 
the  gayety  of  our  race.  And  I  think  too 
that  they  have  in  this  w^ay  affected  the 
English  (or  is  this  pure  Chauvinism?). 
But  you  must  not  trust  a  Frenchwoman 
to  speak  of  the  English ;  we  know  too  well 
what  we  owe  to  them.  Their  wounded 
come  to  us  here,  too,  though  I  cannot  say 
any  more  for  fear  of  losing  my  whole  let- 
ter. Among  them  was  Hugh  Bray,  whom 
we  left — can  it  be  only  three  years  since 
— at  Lucerne?  His  regiment  was  in  the 
expedition.  He  was  at  Mons,  at  Char- 
leroi,  all  through  the  retreat,  and  he  was 
hit  the  w^eek  after  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  He  called  up  to  me  from  a 
stretcher  in  the  yard,  where  he  was  lying. 
We  were  completely  overtaxed  then,  and 
many  only  stopped  for  a  change  of  dress- 
ings and  went  on  through  south.  I  did 
not  know  him.  He  had  been  shot  three 
days  before,  and  he  was  still  so  covered 
wdth  the  mud  of  Champagne  I  did  not 
recognize    him    until    I    bent    over    the 


stretcher.    He  was  terribly  wounded  but 
quite  conscious. 

" '  What  luck  ! '  he  said  to  me. 

"Then  I  had  to  tell  him  he  was  not  to 
stop,  after  all.  I  caught  one  of  our  sur- 
geons, though,  and  we  did  then  what  we 
could  to  help  him.  He  talked  to  me  all 
the  time,  said  he  wanted  to  chatter  be- 
cause he  had  done  nothing  but  groan  for 
three  days.  I  went  to  the  train  with  him, 
and  gave  him  all  I  had,  a  flask  of  cologne. 
He  was  lieutenant-colonel  then  and  D. 
S.  O.  He  won  both  in  the  retreat.  I  did 
not  know  it  until  I  heard  of  his  death. 
He  just  lived  to  reach  England,  and  died 
at  Folkestone. 

"Felix  de  Melincourt's  name  is  out, 
too,  my  husband's  cousin.  I  dare  not 
wTite  that  he  and  my  son  so  far —  Ah  I 
Mildred,  I  know  your  heart  is  with  us. 
Where  else  could  it  be  ?  If  you  had  mar- 
ried Lord  Bray,  as  I  planned,  it  w^ould  be 
broken.  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  spared 
you  that  suffering.  Pray  to  him  that  your 
friend  may  be  spared.  Pray  for  my  hus- 
band and  my  son. 

"Jeanne  de  Melincourt." 

She  could  endure  not  a  moment  longer. 
She  caught  his  shoulder.  "Wake  up," 
she  cried.  Her  acute  nervousness  be- 
trayed her  voice.  "Wake  up,"  she  al- 
most shrieked. 

He  sprang  up,  jerked  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  slumber  by  the  vibrant  tone  of 
her  call.    "What  is  the  matter?" 

In  the  darkness  she  could  still  make  out 
his  white-clad  figure,  half -erect  among  the 
pillows.    "What  is  the  matter?" 

His  hair  was  rumpled,  just  as  she  had 
pictured  it  that  afternoon  three  years  ago, 
above  Lucerne. 

She  could  not  answer.  They  sat  star- 
ing at  one  another  in  the  darkness,  each 
startled.  "What  is  the  matter?"  he 
asked  again. 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  she  said  slow- 
ly.    "I  was  only  dreaming,  I  suppose." 
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A   CURIOUS    EXPERIENCE 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Illustrations   from   photographs    p.y  Alexander    Lambert,   M.D. 


N  191 5  I  spent  a  little  over 
a  fortnight  on  a  private 
game  reserve  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  the  great 
northern  woods,  and  the 
sight  of  beaver,  moose,  and  caribou;  but 
I  had  not  expected  any  hunting  experi- 
ence worth  mentioning.  Nevertheless, 
toward  the  end  of  my  trip,  there  befell 
me  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing adventures  with  big  game  that  have 
ever  befallen  me  during  the  forty  years 
since  I  first  began  to  know  the  life  of  the 
wilderness. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  theory,  and,  indeed,  the  practise,  of 
preserving  wild  life  on  protected  areas 
of  land  have  made  astonishing  headway 


since  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  protected  areas,  some  of 
very  large  size,  come  in  two  classes.  First, 
there  are  those  which  are  public  property, 
where  the  protection  is  given  by  the  state. 
Secondly,  there  are  those  where  the  own- 
ership and  the  protection  are  private. 

In  eastern  Canada,  as  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  there  has  been  far  less 
chance  than  in  the  West  to  create  huge 
governmental  wild-life  reserves.  But 
there  has  been  a  positive  increase  of  the  big 
game  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  creation  and  en- 
forcement of  wise  game  laws — although 
here  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  as  in  some  of  the  States, 
the  alien  sportsman  is  judged  \\'ith  Rhad- 
amanthine  severity,  while  the  home  of- 
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fender,  and  even  the  home  Indian,  are  but 
little  interfered  with.  It  would  be  well  if 
in  this  matter  other  communities  copied 
the  excellent  example  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  addition  to  the  game 
laws,  a  large  part  is  played  in  Canadian 
game  preservation  by  the  hunting  and 
fishing  clubs.  These  clubs  have  policed, 
and  now  police,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  wooded  wilderness,  worthless  for 
agriculture,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
policing  the  wild  creatures  of  the  wilder- 
ness have  thriven,  and  in  some  cases  have 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree  on 
these  club  lands. 

In  September,  191 5,  I  visited  the  Tou- 
rilli Club  as  the  guest  of  an  old  friend,  Dr. 
Alexander  Lambert,  a  companion  of  pre- 
vious hunting  trips  in  the  Louisiana  cane- 
brakes,  in  the  Rockies,  on  the  plains  bor- 
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dering  the  Red  River  of  the  south,  and 
among  the  bad  lands  through  which  the 
Little  Missouri  flows.  The  Tourilli  Club 
is  an  association  of  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  and  lovers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  land,  leased  from  the  govern- 
ment by  the  club,  lies  northwest  of  the 
attractive  old-world  city  of  Quebec — the 
most  distinctive  city  north  of  the  Mex- 
ican border,  now  that  the  Creole  ele- 
ment in  New  Orleans  has  been  almost 
swamped.  The  club  holds  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  along  the 
main  branches  and  the  small  tributaries 
of  the  Ste.  Anne  River,  just  north  of  the 
line  that  separates  the  last  bleak  farming 
land  from  the  forest.  It  is  a  hilly,  al- 
most mountainous,  region,  studded  with 
numerous  lakes,  threaded  by  rapid,  brawl- 
ing brooks,  and  covered  with  an  unbroken 
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forest  growth  of  spruce,  balsam,  birch, 
and  maple. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  I  left  Quebec 
I  camped  in  a  neat  log  cabin  by  the  edge 
of  a  little  lake.  I  had  come  in  on  foot  over 
a  rough  forest  trail  with  my  two  guides  or 
porters.  They  were  strapping,  good-hu- 
mored French  Canadians,  self-respecting 
and  courteous;  whose  attitude  toward 
their  employer  was  so  much  like  that  of 
old-world  guides  as  to  be  rather  interest- 
ing to  a  man  accustomed  to  the  absolute 
and  unconscious  democracy  of  the  West- 
ern cow  camps  and  hunting  trails.  One 
vital  fact  impressed  me  in  connection  with 
them  as  in  connection  with  my  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Portuguese-speaking  friends 
in  South  America.  They  were  always 
fathers  of  big  families  as  well  as  sons  of 
parents  with  big  families;   the  big  family 


was  normal  to  their  kind,  just  as  it  was 
normal  among  the  men  and  women  I  met 
in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay,  to  a  degree  far  surpassing  what 
is  true  of  native  Americans,  Australians, 
and  English-speaking  Canadians.  If  the 
tendencies  thus  made  evident  continue  to 
work  unchanged,  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  witness  a  reversal  in  the  pres- 
ent positions  of  relative  dominance,  in  the 
new  and  newest  worlds,  held  respectively 
by  the  people  who  speak  English  and  the 
people  who  speak  the  three  Latin  tongues. 
As  I  watched  my  French  guides  prepare 
supper  I  felt  that  they  offered  fine  stuff 
out  of  which  to  make  a  nation. 

Beside  the  lake  an  eagle-owl  was  hoot- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the  spruce  forest 
— hoohoo — h-o-o-o — hoohoo.  From  the 
lake  itself  a  loon,  floating  high  on  the  wa- 
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urn.                                                           ' 'l^Bl^K^^^^^I 

Packing  with  a  tump-line  over  a  shaky  bridge. 


ter,  greeted  me  with  eerie  laughter.  A 
sweetheart  sparrow  sang  a  few  plaintive 
bars  among  the  alders.  I  felt  as  if  again 
among  old  friends. 

Next  day  we  tramped  to  the  comfort- 
able camp  of  the  president  of  the  club, 
Mr.  Glen  Ford  IMcKinney.  Half-way 
there  Lambert  met  me;  and  for  most  of 
the  distance  he,  or  one  of  the  guides,  car- 
ried a  canoe,  as  the  route  consisted  of 
lakes  connected  by  portages,  sometimes  a 
couple  of  miles  long.  When  we  reached 
the  roomy,  comfortable  log  houses  on 
Lake  McKinney,  at  nightfall,  we  were 
quite  ready  for  our  supper  of  delicious 
moose  venison.  Lambert,  while  fishing  in 
his  canoe  a  couple  of  days  previously,  had 
killed  a  young  bull  as  it  stood  feeding  in  a 
lake,  and  for  some  days  moose  meat  was 
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our  staple  food.  After  that  it  was  re- 
placed by  messes  of  freshly  caught  trout, 
and  once  or  twice  by  a  birch-partridge. 
Mrs.  Lambert  was  at  the  camp,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McKinney  joined  us  there.  A 
club  reserve  such  as  this,  with  weather- 
proof cabins  scattered  here  and  there  be- 
side the  lakes,  offers  the  chance  for  wom- 
en of  the  outdoor  type,  no  less  than  for 
men  no  longer  in  their  first  youth,  to  en- 
joy the  life  of  the  wonderful  northern  wil- 
derness, and  yet  to  enjoy,  also,  such  sub- 
stantial comforts  as  warmth,  dry  clothes, 
and  good  food  at  night,  after  a  hard  day 
in  the  open. 

Such  a  reserve  offers  a  fine  field  for  ob- 
servation of  the  life  histories  of  the  more 
shy  and  rare  wild  creatures  practically  un- 
affected by  man.    Many  persons  do  not 
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realize  how  completely  on  these  reserves 
the  wild  life  is  led  under  natural  condi- 
tions, wholly  unlike  those  on  small  artifi- 
cial reserves.  Most  wild  beasts  in  the 
true  wilderness  lead  lives  that  are  artifi- 
cial in  so  far  as  they  are  primarily  condi- 
tioned by  fear  of  man.  In  wilderness  re- 
serves like  this,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
so  much  less  dread  of  human  persecution 
that  the  lives  led  by  such  beasts  as  the 
moose,  caribou,  and  beaver  more  closely 
resemble  life  in  the  woods  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  man.  As  an  example,  on  the 
Tourilli  game  reserve,  wolves,  which  did 
not  appear  until  within  a  decade,  have 
been  much  more  destructive  since  then 
than  men,  and  have  more  profoundly  in- 
fluenced for  evil  the  lives  of  the  other  wild 
creatures. 


The  beavers  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  woodland  beasts.  They  had 
been  so  trapped  out  that  fifteen  years  ago 
there  were  probably  not  a  dozen  individ- 
uals left  on  the  reserve.  Then  they  were 
rigidly  protected.  After  ten  years  they 
had  increased  literally  a  hundredfold.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  trapping  was  per- 
mitted for  a  year ;  hundreds  of  skins  were 
taken;  and  then  trapping  was  again  pro- 
hibited. 

The  beaver  on  the  reserve  at  present 
number  between  one  and  two  thousand. 
We  saw  their  houses  and  dams  every- 
where. One  dam  was  six  feet  high;  an- 
other dam  was  built  to  the  height  of  about 
a  foot  and  a  half,  near  one  of  our  camping 
places,  in  a  week's  time.  The  architects 
were  a  family  of  beavers;    some  of  the 
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branches  bore  the  big  marks  of  the  teeth 
of  the  parent  beavers,  some  the  marks  of 
the  small  teeth  of  the  young  ones.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  the  dams  grow;  stones 
being  heaped  on  the  up-current  side  to 
keep  the  branches  in  place.  Frequently 
we  came  across  the  animals  themselves, 
swimming  a  stream  or  lake,  and  not  much 
bothered  by  our  presence.  When  left  un- 
molested they  are  quite  as  much  diurnal 
as  nocturnal.  Again  and  again,  as  I  sat 
hidden  on  the  lake  banks,  beaver  swam  to 
and  fro  close  beside  me,  even  at  high  noon. 
One,  which  was  smmming  across  a  lake  at 
sunset,  would  not  dive  until  we  paddled 
the  canoe  straight  for  it  as  hard  as  we 
could;  whereupon  it  finally  disappeared 
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with  a  slap  of  its  tail.  Once  at  evening 
Lambert  paddled  his  canoe  across  the  ap- 
proach to  a  house,  barring  the  way  to  the 
owner,  a  very  big  beaver.  It  did  not  like 
to  dive  under  the  canoe,  and  swam  close 
up  on  the  surface,  literally  gritting  its 
teeth;  and  now  and  then  it  would  slap 
the  water  with  its  tail,  whereupon  the 
heads  of  other  beaver  would  pop  up  above 
the  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  beaver  has  developed  habits  more 
interesting  and  extraordinary  than  those 
of  any  other  rodent — indeed,  as  interest- 
ing as  those  of  any  other  beast — and  its 
ways  of  life  are  such  as  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  its  enemies,  and  to  insure 
itself  against  failure  of  food,  to  a  degree 
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very  unusual  among  animals.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  protected  against  man 
it  literally  swarms  in  its  native  forests. 
Its  dams,  houses,  and  canals  are  all  won- 
derful ;  and  on  the  Tourilli  they  were  eas- 
ily studied.  The  height  at  which  many  of 
the  tree  trunks  had  been  severed  showed 
that  the  cutting  must  have  been  done 
in  winter  when  the  snow  was  deep  and 
crusted.  One  tree  which  had  not  fallen 
showed  a  deep,  spiral  groove  going  twice 
round  the  trunk.  Evidently  the  snow  had 
melted  faster  than  the  beavers  worked; 
they  were  never  able  to  make  a  complete 
ring,  although  they  had  gnawed  twice 
around  the  tree;  and  finally  the  rising 
temperature  beat  the  teeth,  and  the  task 
was  perforce  abandoned. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  complete  absence 
from  the  TourUli  of  the  other  northern 
tree  eater — ^bark  eater — the  porcupine. 
Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  porcu- 
pines had  been  exceedingly  numerous  un- 
til within  a  score  of  years  or  less.  Then  a 
mysterious  disease  smote  the  slow,  clum- 
sy, sluggish  creatures,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  they  were  absolutely 
exterminated.  In  similar  fashion  from 
some  mysterious  disease  (or  aggregation 
of  diseases,  which  sometimes  all  w^ork 
with  virulence  w^hen  animals  become  too 
crowded)  almost  all  the  rabbits  in  the  re- 
serve died  off  some  six  years  ago.  In  each 
case  it  was  a  universally,  or  well-nigh  uni- 
versally, fatal  epidemic,  following  a  pe- 
riod during  which  the  smitten  animals  had 
possessed  good  health  and  had  flourished 
and  increased  greatly  in  spite  of  the  flesh 
eaters  that  preyed  on  them. 

Of  course  such  epidemic  disease  is  only 
one  of  many  causes  that  may  produce 
such  extermination  or  reduction  in  num- 
bers. More  efl&cient  food  rivals  may  be  a 
factor;  just  as  sheep  drive  out  cattle  from 
the  same  pasturage,  and  as,  in  Australia, 
rabbits  drive  out  sheep.  Or  animal  foes 
may  be  a  cause.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
Tourilli,  caribou  were  far  more  plentiful 
than  moose.  Moose  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers.  But  some  seven  years 
ago  wolves,  of  which  none  had  been  seen  in 
these  woods  for  half  a  century,  made  their 
appearance.  They  did  not  seriously  mo- 
lest the  full-grown  moose  (nor  the  black 
bears),  although  they  occasionally  killed 
moose  calves,  and  very  rarely,  when  in  a 
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pack,  an  adult;  but  they  warred  on  all  the 
other  animals,  including  the  lucivees  when 
they  could  catch  them  on  the  ice  in  win- 
ter. They  followed  the  caribou  unceas- 
ingly, killing  many;  and  in  consequence 
the  caribou  are  now  far  less  common. 
Barthelmy  Lirette,  the  most  experienced 
hunter  and  best  observer  among  the 
guides — even  better  than  his  brother  Ar- 
thur— told  me  that  the  wolves  usually 
made  no  effort  to  assail  the  moose,  and 
that  never  but  once  had  he  heard  of  their 
killing  a  grown  moose.  But  they  followed 
any  caribou  they  came  across,  big  or  little. 
Once  on  snow-shoes  he  had  tracked  such  a 
chase  all  day  long.  A  single  wolf  had  fol- 
lowed a  caribou  for  twenty-five  miles  be- 
fore killing  it.  Exddently  the  wolf  deliber- 
ately set  about  tiring  his  victim  so  that  it 
could  not  resist.  In  the  snow  the  caribou 
sank  deep.  The  wolf  ran  lightly.  His 
tracks  showed  that  he  had  galloped  when- 
ever the  caribou  had  galloped,  and  walked 
behind  it  when  it  became  too  tired  to  run, 
and  then  galloped  again  when  under  the 
terror  of  his  approach  the  hunted  thing 
once  more  flailed  its  fading  strength  in- 
to flight.  Its  strength  was  utterly  gone 
when  its  grim  follower  at  last  sprang  on  it 
and  tore  out  its  life. 

After  a  few  days,  the  Lamberts  and  I 
shifted  to  Lambert's  home  camp,  an  easy 
two  days'  journey,  tramping  along  the 
portage  trails  and  paddling  across  the 
many  lakes.  It  was  a  very  comfortable 
camp,  by  a  beautiful  lake.  There  were 
four  log  cabins,  each  water-tight  and 
with  a  stove;  and  the  largest  was  in  effect 
a  sitting-room,  with  comfortable  chairs 
and  shelves  of  books.  They  stood  in  a 
sunny  clearing.  The  wet,  dense  forest 
was  all  around;  the  deep  mossy  ground 
spangled  with  bright-red  partridge  ber- 
ries. Behind  the  cabins  was  a  small  po- 
tato patch.  Wild  raspberries  were  always 
encroaching  on  this  patch  and  attracted 
the  birds  of  the  neighborhood,  including 
hermit  and  olive-back  thrushes,  both  now 
silent.  Chickadees  were  in  the  woods, 
and  woodpeckers — the  arctic,  the  hairy, 
and  the  big  log-cock — drummed  on  the 
dead  trees.  One  mid-afternoon  a  great 
gray  owl  called  repeatedly,  uttering  a 
short,  loud  sound  like  that  of  some  big 
wild  beast.  In  front  of  the  main  cabin 
were  four  graceful  mountain  ashes,  bril- 
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liant  with  scarlet  berry  clusters.  On  a 
neighboring  lake  Coleman  Drayton  had  a 
camp;  the  view  from  it  across  the  lake 
was  very  beautiful.  He  killed  a  moose  on 
the  lake  next  to  his  and  came  over  to  din- 
ner with  us  the  same  evening. 

On  the  way  to  Lambert's  camp  I -went 
off  by  myself  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
my  two  guides,  Arthur  Lirette,  one  of  the 
game  wardens  of  the  club,  and  Odillon 
Genest.  Arthur  was  an  experienced 
woodsman,  intelligent  and  responsible, 
and  with  the  really  charming  manners 
that  are  so  much  more  common  among 
men  of  French  or  Spanish  blood  than 
among  ourselves.  Odillon  was  a  strong 
young  fellow,  a  good  paddler  and  willing 
worker.  I  wished  to  visit  a  lake  which 
moose  were  said  to  frequent.  We  carried 
our  canoe  thither. 

After  circling  the  lake  in  the  canoe  with- 
out seeing  anything,  we  drew  it  ashore 
among  some  bushes  and  sat  down  under 
a  clump  of  big  spruces  to  watch.  Al- 
though only  partially  concealed,  we  were 
quiet;  and  it  is  movement  that  attracts 
the  eyes  of  wild  things.  A  beaver  house 
was  near  by,  and  the  inmates  swam  about 
not  thirty  feet  from  us;  and  scaup  ducks, 
and  once  a  grown  brood  of  dusky  mallard 
drifted  and  swam  by  only  a  little  farther 
off.  The  beaver  kept  slapping  the  water 
with  their  broad,  trowel-tails,  evidently 
in  play;  when  they  are  wary  they  often 
dive  without  slapping  the  water.  No  bull 
appeared,  but  a  cow  moose  with  two 
calves  came  down  to  the  lake,  directly  op- 
posite us,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  the  water.  Near  where 
the  three  of  them  entered  the  lake  was  a 
bed  of  tall,  coarse  reed-grass  standing 
well  above  the  water.  Earlier  in  the  sea- 
son this  had  been  grazed  by  moose,  but 
these  three  did  not  touch  it.  The  cow 
having  entered  the  water  did  not  leave. 
She  fed  exclusively  with  her  head  under 
water.  Wading  out  until  only  the  ridge 
of  her  back  was  above  the  surface,  and  at 
times  finding  that  the  mud  bothered  even 
her  long  legs,  she  plunged  her  huge,  home- 
ly head  to  the  bottom,  coming  up  with, 
between  her  jaws,  big  tufts  of  dripping 
bottom-grass — the  moose-grass — or  the 
roots  and  stems  of  other  plants.  After  a 
time  she  decided  to  change  her  station, 
and,   striking   off  into   deep  water,   she 


swam  half  a  mile  farther  down  the  lake. 
She  swam  well  and  powerfully,  but  sunk 
rather  deep  in  the  water,  only  her  head 
and  the  ridge  of  her  withers  above  it.  She 
continued  to  feed,  usually  broadside  to 
me,  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
off;  her  big  ears  flopped  forward  and 
back,  and  her  long  snout,  with  the  pro- 
tuberant nostrils,  was  thrust  out,  as  she 
turned  from  time  to  time  to  look  or  smell 
for  her  calves.  The  latter  had  separated 
at  once  from  the  mother,  and  spent  only  a 
little  time  in  the  water,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing among  the  alders  and  among 
the  berry  bushes  on  a  yielding  bog  of  pink 
and  gray  moss.  Once  they  played  to- 
gether for  a  moment,  and  then  one  of 
them  cantered  off  for  a  few  rods. 

When  moose  calves  go  at  speed  they 
usually  canter.  By  the  time  they  are 
yearlings,  however,  they  have  adopted 
the  trot  as  their  usual  gait.  When  grown 
they  walk,  trot  when  at  speed,  and  some- 
times pace;  but  they  gallop  so  rarely  that 
many  good  observers  say  that  they  never 
gallop  or  canter.  This  is  too  sweeping, 
howevei.  I  have  myself,  as  will  be  re- 
lated, seen  a  heavy  old  bull  gallop  for 
fifty  yards  when  excited;  and  I  have  seen 
the  tracks  where  a  full-grown  cow  or 
young  bull  galloped  for  a  longer  distance. 
Lambert  came  on  one  close  up  in  a  shal- 
low lake,  and  in  its  fright  it  galloped 
a-shore,  churning  through  the  mud  and 
water.  In  very  deep  snow  one  will  some- 
times gallop  or  bound  for  a  dozen  leaps; 
and  under  sudden  fright  from  an  enemy 
near  by  even  the  biggest  moose  will  some- 
times break  into  a  gallop  which  may  last 
for  several  rods.  More  often,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  the  animal  trots  off; 
and  the  trot  is  its  habitual  and,  save  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  its  only  rapid 
gait,  even  when  charging. 

As  the  cow  and  her  young  ones  stood 
in  the  water  on  the  bank  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  conspicuously  ad- 
vertising character  of  the  coloration. 
The  moose  is  one  of  the  few  animals  of 
which  the  body  is  inversely  counter- 
shaded,  being  black  save  for  the  brownish 
or  grayish  of  the  back.  The  huge  black 
mass  at  once  attracts  the  eye,  and  the 
whitish  or  grayish  legs  are  also  strikingly 
visible.  The  bright-red  summer  coat  of 
the  white-tail  deer  is,  if  anything,  of  even 
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more  advertising  quality;  but  the  huge 
bulk  of  a  moose,  added  to  its  blackness, 
makes  it  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  our 
beasts. 

Moose  are  naturally  just  as  much  diur- 
nal as  nocturnal.  We  found  them  \'isit- 
ing  the  lakes  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 
They  are  so  fond  of  water  as  to  be  almost 
amphibious.  In  the  ^Yinter  they  feed  on 
the  buds  and  twig  tips  of  young  spruce 
and  birch  and  swamp  maple,  and  when 
there  is  no  snow  they  feed  freely  on  va- 
rious ground  plants  in  the  forest;  but 
for  over  half  the  year  they  prefer  to  eat 
the  grasses  and  other  plants  which  grow 
either  above  or  under  the  water  in  the 
lakes.  They  easily  wade  through  mud 
not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  and  take  de- 
light in  swimming.  But  until  this  trip  I 
did  not  know  that  moose  while  swimming 
dived  to  get  grass  from  the  bottom.  Mr. 
McKinney  told  me  of  having  seen  this 
feat  himself.  The  moose  was  swimming 
to  and  fro  in  a  small  lake;  he  plunged 
his  head  beneath  w^ater,  and  then  at  once 
raised  it,  looking  around,  e\ddently  to  see 
if  any  enemy  were  taking  advantage  of 
his  head  being  concealed  to  approach  him. 
Then  he  plunged  his  head  down  again, 
threw  his  rump  above  water,  and  dove 
completely  below  the  surface,  coming  up 
with  tufts  of  bottom-grass  in  his  mouth. 
He  repeated  this  several  times,  once  stay- 
ing down  and  out  of  sight  for  nearly  half  a 
minute. 

After  the  cow  moose  left  the  water  she 
spent  an  hour  close  to  the  bank,  near  the 
inlet.  We  camp  quite  near  to  her  in  the 
canoe  before  she  fled ;  her  calves  were  far- 
ther in  the  woods.  It  was  late  when  we 
started  to  make  our  last  portage;  a  hea\y 
rain-storm  beat  on  us,  speedily  drenching 
us,  and  the  darkness  and  the  dri\ing 
downpour  made  our  walk  over  the  rough 
forest  trail  one  of  no  .small  difficulty. 
Next  day  we  went  to  Lambert's  camp. 

Some  ten  miles  northwest  of  Lambert's 
camp  lies  a  stretch  of  wild  and  mountain- 
ous countr}^,  containing  many  lakes, 
which  has  been  but  seldom  \dsited.  A 
good  cabin  has  been  built  on  one  of  the 
lakes.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Lambert 
went  thither,  but  saw  nothing,  and  Cole- 
man Drayton  was  there  the  same  sum- 
mer; Arthur,  my  guide,  \Tisited  the  cabin 
last  spring  to  see  if  it  was  in  repair;  other- 


wise the  country  had  been  wholly  undis- 
turbed. I  determined  to  make  a  three 
days'  trip  to  it,  mth  Arthur  and  Odillon. 
We  were  out  of  meat,  and  I  desired  to 
shoot  something  for  the  table.  ]My  li- 
cense permitted  me  to  kill  one  bull  moose. 
It  also  permitted  me  to  kill  two  caribou 
of  either  sex;  but  Lambert  felt,  and  I 
heartily  agreed  with  him,  that  no  cow 
ought  to  be  shot. 

We  left  after  breakfast  one  morning. 
Before  we  had  been  gone  twenty-five  min- 
utes I  was  able  to  obtain  the  wished-for 
fresh  meat.  Our  course,  as  usual,  lay 
along  a  succession  of  lakes  connected  by 
carries  or  portages.  We  were  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  first  portage  when  we 
caught  a  gUmpse  of  a  caribou  feeding  in 
the  thick  woods  some  fifty  yards  to  the 
right  of  our  trail.  It  was  eating  the 
streamers  of  gray-green  moss  which  hung 
from  the  dead  lower  branches  of  the 
spruces.  It  was  a  yearling  bull.  At  first  I 
could  merely  make  out  a  small  patch  of 
its  flank  between  two  tree  trunks,  and  I 
missed  it;  fortunately,  for  if  wounded  it 
would  probably  have  escaped.  At  the  re- 
port, instead  of  running,  the  foolish  young 
bull  shifted  his  position  to  look  at  us,  and 
with  the  next  shot  I  killed  him.  While 
Arthur  dressed  him  Odillon  returned  to 
camp  and  brought  out  a  couple  of  men. 
We  took  a  shoulder  ^^^th  us  for  our  pro- 
\dsion  and  sent  the  rest  back  to  camp. 
Hour  after  hour  we  went  forvs'ard.  We 
paddled  across  the  lakes.  Between  them 
the  trails  sometimes  led  up  to  and  down 
from  high  divides;  at  other  times  they 
followed  the  courses  of  rapid  brooks  which 
splashed  noisily  over  smooth  stones  un- 
der the  swapng,  bending  branches  of  the 
alders.  Off  the  trail  fallen  logs  and  boul- 
ders covered  the  ground,  and  the  moss 
covered  everything  ankle-deep  or  knee- 
deep. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the 
cabin.  The  lake,  like  most  of  the  lakes 
thereabouts,  was  surrounded  by  low, 
steep  mountains,  shrouded  in  unbroken 
forest.  The  light-green  domes  of  the 
birches  rose  among  the  sombre  spruce 
spires;  on  the  mountain  crests  the  pointed 
spruces  made  a  serrated  line  against  the 
sky.  Arthur  and  I  paddled  off  across  the 
lake  in  the  light  canoe  we  had  been  carr}*- 
ing.    We  had  hardly  shoved  off  from  shore 
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before  we  saw  a  caribou  swimming  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  It  was  a  young  cow, 
and  doubtless  had  never  before  seen  a 
man.  The  canoe  much  excited  its  curios- 
ity. A  caribou,  thanks  probably  to  its  pe- 
culiar pelage,  is  a  very  buoyant  swimmer. 
Unlike  the  moose,  this  caribou  carried 
its  whole  back,  and  especially  its  rump, 
well  out  of  water;  the  short  tail  was  held 
erect,  and  the  white  under-surface  glinted 
whenever  the  swimmer  turned  away  from 
us.  At  first,  however,  it  did  not  swim 
away,  being  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  canoe.  It  kept  gazing 
toward  us  with  its  ears  thrown  forward, 
wheeling  to  look  at  us  as  lightly  and  read- 
ily as  a  duck.  We  passed  it  at  a  distance 
of  some  seventy-five  yards,  whereupon  it 
took  fright  and  made  off,  lea\'ing  a  wake 
like  a  paddle-wheel  steamer,  and,  when  it 
landed,  bouncing  up  the  bank  with  a  great 
splashing  of  water  and  cracking  of  bushes. 
A  caribou  swims  even  better  than  moose; 
but  whereas  a  moose  not  only  feeds  by 
preference  in  the  water  but  half  the  time 
with  its  head  under  water,  the  caribou 
feeds  on  land,  although  occasionally  crop- 
ping water-grass  that  stands  above  the 
surface. 

We  portaged  beside  a  swampy  little 
stfeam  to  the  next  lake,  and  circled  it  in 
the  canoe.  Silently  we  went  round  every 
point,  alert  to  find  what  the  bay  beyond 
might  hold.  But  we  saw  nothing.  It  was 
night  when  we  returned.  As  we  paddled 
across  the  lake  the  stars  were  glorious 
overhead  and  the  mysterious  landscape 
shimmered  in  the  white  radiance  of  the 
moonlight.  Loons  called  to  one  another, 
not  only  uttering  their  goblin  laugh- 
ter, but  also  those  long-drawn,  wailing 
cries,  which  seem  to  hold  all  the  fierce 
and  mournful  loneliness  of  the  northern 
wastes.  Then  we  reached  camp,  and 
feasted  on  caribou  venison,  and  slept 
soundly  on  our  beds  of  fragrant  balsam 
boughs. 

Next  morning,  on  September  19,  we 
started  eastward,  across  a  short  portage, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  besides 
which  ran  a  stream,  a  little  shallow 
river.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  portage 
we  launched  the  canoe  in  a  large  lake 
hemmed  in  by  mountains.  The  lake  twist- 
ed and  turned,  and  was  indented  by  many 
bays.    A  strong  breeze  was  blowing.    Ar- 


thur was  steersman,  Odillon  bowsman, 
while  I  sat  in  the  middle  mth  my  Spring- 
field rifle.  We  skirted  the  shores,  examin- 
ing each  bay. 

Half  an  hour  after  starting,  as  we 
rounded  a  point,  we  saw  the  huge  black 
body  and  white  shovel  antlers  of  a  bull 
moose.  He  was  close  to  the  alders,  wad- 
ing in  the  shallow  water  and  deep  mud 
and  grazing  on  a  patch  of  fairly  tall  water- 
grass.  So  absorbed  was  he  that  he  did 
not  notice  us  until  Arthur  had  skilfully 
brought  the  canoe  to  within  eighty  yards 
of  him.  Then  he  saw  us,  tossed  his  great 
antlered  head  aloft,  and  for  a  moment 
stared  at  us,  a  picture  of  burly  majesty. 
He  stood  broadside  on,  and  a  splendid 
creature  he  was,  of  towering  stature,  the 
lord  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  as  stately  a  beast 
of  the  chase  as  walks  the  round  world. 

The  waves  were  high,  and  the  canoe 
danced  so  on  the  ripple  that  my  first  bul- 
let went  wild;  but  with  the  second  I  slew 
the  mighty  bull. 

We  had  our  work  cut  out  to  get  the  bull 
out  of  the  mud  and  on  the  edge  of  the  dry 
land.  The  antlers  spread  fifty-two  inches. 
Some  hours  were  spent  in  fixing  the  head, 
taking  off  the  hide,  and  cutting  up  the  car- 
cass. Our  canoe  was  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity  with  moose  meat  when  we  start- 
ed toward  the*  beginning  of  the  portage 
leading  from  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  lake  toward  the  Lambert's  camp. 
Here  we  landed  the  meat,  putting  cool 
moss  over  it,  and  left  it  to  be  called  for  on 
our  way  back  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  shortly  after  three  when  we 
again  pushed  off  in  the  canoe  and  headed 
for  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  for  the 
landing  from  which  the  portage  led  to  our 
cabin.  It  had  been  a  red-letter  day,  of  the 
ordinary  hunting  red-letter  type.  I  had 
no  conception  that  the  real  adventure  still 
lay  ahead  of  us. 

When  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  we 
saw  another  big  bull  moose  on  the  edge  of 
the  shore  ahead  of  us.  It  looked  and  was, 
if  anything,  even  bigger  bodied  than  the 
one  I  had  shot  in  the  morning,  with  ant- 
lers almost  as  large  and  rather  more  pal- 
mated.  We  paddled  up  to  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  it,  laughing  and  talking  and 
remarking  how  eager  we  would  have  been 
if  we  had  not  already  got  our.  moose.  At 
first  it  did  not  seem  to  notice  us.    Then  it 
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looked  at  us  but  paid  us  no  further  heed,  action,  and  I  could  hardly  believe   the 

We  were  rather  surprised  at  this,  but  pad-  moose  meant  mischief;  but  Arthur  said 

died  on  past  it;  and  it  then  walked  along  it  did;  and  ob\iously  we  could  not  land 

the  shore  after  us.    We  still  supposed  that  with   the  big,   black,   evil-looking  beast 
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it  did  not  realize  what  we  were.  But  an- 
other hundred  yards  put  us  to  windward 
of  it.  Instead  of  turning  into  the  forest 
when  it  got  our  wind,  it  merely  bristled  up 
the  hair  on  its  withers,  shook  its  head,  and 
continued  to  walk  after  the  canoe  along 
the  shore.  I  had  heard  of  bull  moose  dur- 
ing the  rut  attacking  men  unprovoked,  if 
the  men  were  close  up,  but  never  of  any- 
thing as  wanton  and  deliberate  as  this 
Vol.  LIX. — 20 


coming  for  us — and  of  course  I  was  most 
anxious  not  to  have  to  shoot  it.  So  we 
turned  the  canoe  round  and  paddled  on 
our  back  track.  But  the  moose  prompt- 
ly turned  and  followed  us  along  the 
shore.  We  yelled  at  him,  and  Odillon 
struck  the  canoe  with  his  paddle,  but 
with  no  effect.  After  going  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  we  again  turned  and  resumed 
our  former  course,  and  as  promptly  the 
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moose  turned  and  followed  us,  shaking 
his  head  and  threatening  us.  He  seemed 
to  be  getting  more  angry  and  evidently 
meant  mischief.  We  now  continued  our 
course  until  we  were  opposite  the  portage 
landing  and  about  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  it ;  the  water  was  shallow  and  we  did 
not  wish  to  venture  closer  lest  the  moose 
might  catch  us  if  he  charged.  When  he 
came  to  the  portage  trail  he  turned  up  it, 
sniffing  at  our  footsteps  of  the  morning, 
and  walked  along  it  into  the  woods ;  and  we 
hoped  that  now  he  w^ould  become  uneasy 
and  go  off.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes 
we  paddled  slowly  toward  the  landing,  but 
before  reaching  it  we  caught  his  loom  in 
the  shadow,  as  he  stood  facing  us  some 
distance  down  the  trail.  As  soon  as  we 
stopped  he  rushed  down  the  trail  toward 
us,  coming  into  the  lake,  and  we  backed 
hastily  into  deep  water.  He  vented  his 
rage  on  a  small  tree,  which  he  wrecked 
with  his  antlers.  We  continued  to  paddle 
round  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  he  fol- 
lowed us ;  we  still  hoped  we  might  get  him 
away  from  the  portage  and  that  he  would 
go  into  the  w^oods.  But  when  we  turned 
he  followed  us  back,  and  thus  went  to  and 
fro  with  us.  Where  the  water  was  deep, 
near  shore,  we  pushed  the  canoe  close  in  to 
him,  and  he  promptly  rushed  down  to  the 
w^ater's  edge,  shaking  his  head,  and  strik- 
ing the  earth  wdth  his  fore  hoofs.  We 
shouted  at  him,  but  with  no  effect.  As  he 
paraded  along  the  shore  he  opened  his 
mouth,  lolling  out  his  tongue;  and  now 
and  then  when  he  faced  us  he  ran  out  his 
tongue  and  licked  the  end  of  his  muzzle. 
Once,  with  head  down,  he  bounded  or  gal- 
loped round  in  a  half -circle,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  grunted  or  uttered  a  low  men- 
acing roar.  Now  and  then  he  smashed 
a  small  tree  with  his  antlers  or  pounded 
the  ground  with  one  of  his  mighty  fore 
hooves.  Altogether  the  huge  black  beast 
looked  like  a  formidable  customer,  and 
was  evidently  in  a  most  evil  rage  and 
bent  on  man-killing. 

For  over  an  hour  he  thus  kept  us  from 
the  shore,  running  to  meet  us  wherever 
we  tried  to  go.  The  afternoon  was  wan- 
ing, and  a  cold  wind  began  to  blow,  shifting 
as  it  blew.  He  was  not  a  pleasant-looking 
beast  to  meet  in  the  woods  in  the  dusk. 
We  were  at  our  wits'  ends  what  to  do.  At 
last  he  turned,  shook  his  head,  and  with  a 


flourish  of  his  heels  galloped — not  trotted 
— for  fifty  yards  up  beside  the  little  river 
which  paralleled  the  portage  trail.  I 
called  Arthur's  attention  to  this,  as  he  had 
been  telling  me  that  a  big  bull  never  gal- 
loped. Then  the  moose  disappeared  at  a 
trot  round  the  bend.  We  waited  a  few 
minutes,  cautiously  landed,  and  started 
along  the  trail,  watching  to  see  if  the  bull 
was  lying  in  wait  for  us;  Arthur  telling  me 
that  if  he  now  attacked  us  I  must  shoot 
him  at  once  or  he  would  kill  somebody. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  on,  the  trail 
led  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  little  river. 
As  we  reached  this  point  a  smashing  in  the 
brush  beyond  the  opposite  bank  caused 
us  to  wheel,  and  the  great  bull  came  head- 
long for  us,  while  Arthur  called  to  me  to 
shoot.  With  a  last  hope  of  frightening 
him  I  fired  over  his  head,  without  the 
slightest  effect.  At  a  slashing  trot  he 
crossed  the  river,  shaking  his  head,  his 
ears  back,  the  hair  on  his  withers  bristling. 

"Tirez,  m'sieu,  tirez;  vite,  vite  !"  called 
Arthur ;  and  when  the  bull  was  not  thirty 
feet  off  I  put  a  bullet  into  his  chest,  in  the 
sticking  point.  It  was  a  mortal  wound 
and  stopped  him  short;  I  fired  into  his 
chest  again,  and  this  wound,  too,  would 
by  itself  have  been  fatal.  He  turned  and 
recrossed  the  stream,  falling  to  a  third 
shot ;  but  as  we  approached  he  struggled 
to  his  feet,  grunting  savagely,  and  I  killed 
him  as  he  came  toward  us. 

I  was  sorry  to  have  to  kiU  him,  but  there 
was  no  alternative.  As  it  was,  I  only 
stopped  him  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  had  I 
not  shot  straight  at  least  one  of  us  would 
have  paid  forfeit  with  his  life  in  another 
second.  Even  in  Africa  I  have  never 
known  anything  but  a  rogue  elephant  or 
buffalo,  or  an  occasional  rhinoceros,  to  at- 
tack so  viciously  or  with  such  premedi- 
tation, when  itself  neither  wounded  nor 
threatened. 

Gentle-voiced  Arthur,  in  his  delightful 
habitant's  French,  said  that  the  incident 
was  ''pas  mal  curieux."  He  used  "pas 
mal"  as  a  superlative.  The  first  time  he 
used  it  I  was  completely  bewildered.  It 
was  hot  and  sultry,  and  Arthur  remarked 
that  the  day  was  "pas  mal  mort."  How- 
the  day  could  be  "not  badly  dead"  I  could 
not  imagine,  but  the  proper  translation 
turned  out  to  be  "a  very  lifeless  day," 
which  was  true. 
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On  reaching  Lambert's  camp  Arthur 
and  Odillon  made  affidavit  to  the  facts  as 
above  set  forth,  and  this  affidavit  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Mines  and  Fisheries  of  Quebec,  who  ap- 
proved what  I  had  done,  and  who  treated 
me  with  every  courtesy  and  consideration. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  we 
killed  the  two  bulls  we  went  back  to  Lam- 
bert's home  camp.  While  crossing  one 
lake,  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  a 
bull  moose  challenged  twice  from  the  for- 
est-clad mountain  on  our  right.  We  found 
a  pawing  place,  a  pit  where  one — possibly 
more  than  one — bull  had  pawed  up  the 
earth  and  thrashed  the  saplings  round- 
about with  its  antlers.  The  whole  of  the 
next  day  was  spent  in  getting  in  the  meat, 
skins,  and  antlers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  vicious  bull 
moose  had  ever  seen  a  man.  I  have  never 
heard  of  another  moose  acting  with  the 
same  determination  and  perseverance  in 
ferocious  malice;  it  behaved,  as  I  have 
said,  like  some  of  the  rare  \icious  rogues 
among  African  elephants,  buffaloes,  and 
rhinoceroses.  Bull  moose  during  the  rut 
are  fierce  animals,  however,  and  although 
there  is  ordinarily  no  danger  whatever 
in  shooting  them,  several  of  my  friends 
have  been  resolutely  charged  by  wounded 
moose,  and  I  know  of  and  have  elsewhere 
described  one  authentic  case  where  the 


hunter  was  killed.  A  boy  carrying  mail 
through  the  woods  to  the  camp  of  a  friend 
of  mine  was  forced  to  climb  a  tree  by  a 
bull  which  threatened  him.  My  friend 
Pride,  of  Island  Falls,  Maine,  was  charged 
while  in  a  canoe  at  night  by  a  bull  moose 
which  he  had  incautiously  approached  too 
near,  and  the  canoe  was  upset.  If  fol- 
lowed on  snow-shoes  in  the  deep  snow,  or 
too  closely  approached  in  its  winter  yard, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  moose  to  charge 
when  its  pursuer  is  within  a  few  yards. 
Once  Arthur  was  charged  by  a  bull  which 
was  in  company  with  a  cow.  He  was  in  a 
canoe,  at  dusk,  in  a  stream,  and  the  bull 
rushed  into  the  water  after  him,  while  he 
paddled  hard  to  get  away;  but  the  cow 
left,  and  the  bull  promptly  followed  her. 
In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  did  the 
bull  act  with  the  malice  and  cold-blooded 
purposefulness  shown  by  the  bull  I  was 
forced  to  kill. 

Two  or  three  days  later  I  left  the  woods. 
The  weather  had  grown  colder.  The 
loons  had  begun  to  gather  on  the  larger 
lakes  in  preparation  for  their  southward 
ffight.  The  nights  were  frosty.  Fall  was 
in  the  air.  Once  there  was  a  flurry  of 
snow.  Birch  and  maple  were  donning  the 
bravery  with  which  they  greet  the  on- 
coming north — crimson  and  gold  their 
banners  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
vear. 


Antlers  of  moose  shot  September  19,  19 15,  with  Springfield  rifle  No.  6000,  Model  1903. 

This  rifle,  now  a  retired  veteran,  is  not  heavy  enough  for  steady  use  on  heavy  gfame  ;  but  it  is  so  handy  and  accurate,  has  much  penetra- 
tion, and  keeps  in  such  good  order,  that  it  lias  been  my  chief  hunting-rifle  for  the  last  dozen  years  on  three  continents,  and  has  repeatedly 
killed  heavy  game.  AN'ith  it  I  have  shot  some  three  hundred  head  of  all  kinds,  including  the  following  :  Lion,  hyena,  elephant,  rhinoceros 
(square-mouthed  and  hook-nosed),  hippopotamus,  zebras  ot  two  kinds,  wart-hog,  giraffe,  giant  eland,  common  eland,  roan  antelope,  orj-x, 
wildebeest,  topi,  white-withered  lechwe,  waterbucks,  hartebeests,  kobs,  impalla,  gerenuk,  gazelles,  reedbucks,  bushbucks,  klipspnnger, 
oribis,  duikers,  steinbok,  dikdik,  monkeys;  jaguar,  tapir,  big  peccary,  giant  ant-eater,  capybara,  wood-deer,  monkey;  cougar,  black  bear, 
moose,  caribou,  white-tail  deer;  crocodile,  cayman,  python ;  ostrich,  bustard,  wild  turkey,  crane,  pelican,  maribou,  ibis,  whale-head  stork, 
jabiru  stork,  guinea-fowl,  francolin. 


What  have  you  done?"   inquired  Rabbage,  grinning.  —  Page  173 
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^^Wj^gj^HOMAS  BABBAGE  arose 
from  his  comfortable  arm- 
chair on  the  vine-covered 
veranda  of  his  home  and 
eyed  with  malevolence  a 
lean,  red,  rumble-seated 


motor-car  which  was  effecting  a  rather 
noisy  stop  in  front  of  the  house.  Through 
his  mind  ran  the  thought  that  an  unpleas- 
ant situation  loomed.  The  alert,  jaunty 
poise  of  his  friend  Barlow  and  the  demurely 
amused  expression  of  the  attractive  wom- 
an at  his  side  strengthened  the  suspicion. 
Barlow's  first  words  established  it  beyond 
debate. 

''  Thomas,"  he  called,  "we've  come  to 
take  you  for  a  ride." 

Babbage  arose  slowly. 
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''A  ride  ?  "  His  manner  was  one  of  hesi- 
tation, and  certainly  his  demeanor  lacked 
graciousness,  all  of  which  brought  a  grin 
to  the  motorist's  face.  He  raised  his  eye- 
brows at  Miss  Taddiken  and  then  glanced 
toward  the  porch. 

''A  ride,  yes.  I  want  you  to  try  the  new 
car — the  Red  Rover — eh?"  Whether  he 
tried  to  conceal  it  or  not,  the  note  of  tri- 
umph was  more  than  an  impalpable  ele- 
ment in  his  voice. 

Babbage  came  down  the  walk  and 
opened  the  gate. 

"How  do.  Miss  Taddiken?  "  He  viewed 
the  light-waisted  car  with  an  apprais- 
ing glance.  "Pretty  nice,  William.  I 
heard  you  had  one — but  I — I  don't 
think  I'll " 
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''Don't  think  you'll  go?"  rasped  Bar- 
low.    ''Why?"  ' 

The  question  rang  and  reverberated  in 
his  ears.     "Why?" 

Any  number  of  perfectly  good  excuses 
might  have  been  employed,  but  Bab- 
bage's  mental  apparatus  was  not  working 
smoothly,  and  as  he  groped  for  some- 
thing plausible  he  was  dismayed  to  find 
his  mind  a  blank.  He  blinked  and  stam- 
mered, stopping  short  with  an  angry  flush 
as  he  heard  the  end  of  a  sentence: 

" — of  course,  if  vou  are  timid  about 
it " 

"Timid  1"  Eabbage  boomed  denial  and 
ended  by  turning  to  the  house.  "Wait 
until  I  get  my  hat." 

There  was  the  feeling  that  he  had  to  go, 
which  was  a  correct  deduction;  he  had  to 
— pride  dictated  no  other  course.  Bar- 
low had  placed  him  in  the  position  of  ac- 
cepting his  invitation  or  of  showing  what 
virtually  amounted  to  a  white  feather  in 
the  presence  of  a  woman  whose  favorable 
opinion  he  craved.  He  smouldered  with 
animosity  toward  the  man  whose  mind 
had  conceived  the  cunning  alternative.  It 
came  worse  from  him,  indeed,  than  from 
any  li\^ng  person;  for  the  two  from  boy- 
hood had  been  rivals,  with  William  Bar- 
low occupying  ever  the  loser's  position. 
In  skating,  marbles,  baseball,  and  la- 
ter, when  manhood  had  come,  Babbage's 
prestige  as  concerned  his  closest  friend 
had  remained  untarnished.  In  the  social 
graces,  in  hunting,  fishing — in  everything 
except  business — in  which  Barlow  had 
shared  success  no  less  pronounced  than 
his  old  chum — Babbage  had  maintained 
just  that  margin  of  superiority  which 
marks  the  line  between  adeptness  and 
mediocrity.  Thomas  Babbage  had  in- 
herited horsemanship  from  his  father;  he 
owned  several  fine  horses  and  drove  con- 
stantly. A  runaway  accident  in  early 
boyhood  had  destroyed  Barlow's  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  handling  horses,  and 
not  a  horse  but  knew  it  the  moment  he 
touched  a  rein.  As  a  consequence  he  nev- 
er drove  himself  and  was  always  ill  at  ease 
when  any  one  else  drove.  One  may  con- 
done in  him,  therefore,  a  vast  amount  of 
satisfaction  as  he  sat  in  the  powerful  racer 
— which  he  had  bought  second-hand — and 
heckled  the  man  who  had  so  often  flashed 
by  him  on  the  road,  and  had  found  his 


fear  of  horses  a  never-ending  source  of 
amusement  and  humorous  contempt. 

He  had  come  to-day  to  feed  the  ancient 
grudge,  and  this  is  precisely  what  he  was 
doing,  while  ^^liss  Taddiken,  whose  sensi- 
bilities were  acute  and  comprehensive, 
lost  no  shade  of  the  amusing  irony  of  the 
situation. 

As  for  Babbage,  his  indignant  emotions 
as  he  entered  the  hall  and  seized  his  hat 
gradually  gave  way  to  more  cautious  in- 
stincts. While,  in  his  fear  of  motors — 
magnified  by  constant  reading  of  the  mis- 
haps of  reckless  automobilists — and  in  his 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  friend's  abilitv  to 
do  anything  well,  he  was  led  to  believe 
his  safe  return  from  the  venture  was  prob- 
lematical, he  had  the  feeling  it  would  be 
as  well  to  placate  the  driver.  In  this  way 
Barlow  might  be  impelled  to  that  cau- 
tion and  consideration  for  his  passengers 
which  he  might  not  otherwise  observe. 
It  was  a  paradoxical  position  for  Babbage 
to  occupy;  none  the  less,  such  was  his 
plight. 

So  it  was  he  sent  a  cheerful  hail  to  the 
street  as  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
his  self-control,  as  he  climbed  into  the 
rumble-seat,  was  sufficient  to  render  his 
face  a  mask.  Inwardly,  however,  his  emo- 
tions were  running  riot.  He  had  never 
been  in  a  motor  before,  had  vowed  he 
never  would  ride  in  one  so  long  as  his 
faculties  remained  in  his  possession. 

"I  don't  ever  propose  to  be  pulled 
along  by  anything  that  can't  be  talked 
to,"  he  would  say,  dissembling  the  acute 
dread  with  which  gasolene  vehicles  filled 
him.  "Not,  of  course,  that  I'm  nervous, 
or  anything  like  that.  It's  constitutional 
— constitutional.  I  like  horses,  that's  all. 
They're  company;  they're  human;  it's 
an  art  to  handle  and  to  drive  them.  Not 
every  one  can  learn  it.  But  automobiles 
— any  pinhead  can  learn  to  break  his  neck 
in  them,  understand?  No  man  with  a 
particle  of  sense  can  help  learning  all 
about  a  car  in  an  hour  or  two  of  prac- 
tise. They  hog  all  the  roads,  run  people 
down,  smash  wagons — and  they  call  it 
fun.     Fun!" 

Now  he  had  broken  his  vow.  He  was  in 
an  automobile;  he  was  helplessly  perched 
upon  a  high,  narrow  seat,  and  to  Barlow, 
of  all  men,  was  intrusted  his  safety  and 
well-being ! 


V. 


The  fire  apparatus  was  passed  and 
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Whatever  Babbage's  opinion  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  newly  fledged  motorist 
was,  that  man  gave  every  manifestation 
of  complete  confidence.  His  sang-froid 
as  he  pulled  the  starting-crank,  his  non- 
chalant poise  as  the  car  started  forward, 
at  once  alarmed  and  irritated  his  friend 
on  the  rear  seat. 

"Why  don't  you  keep  two  hands  on 
that  wheel.  Barlow?"  came  at  length  a 
querulous  demand.  Barlow,  who  had 
released  a  hand  to  emphasize  a  light 
remark  to  Miss  Taddiken  by  a  grace- 
ful gesture,  cast  an  easy  glance  at  the 
speaker. 
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"Oh,  don't  fret,  Babbage.  I  know  per- 
fectly what  I'm  doing.  I'll  get  you  home 
safely,  never  fear." 

Miss  Taddiken  smiled  and  nodded  and 
turned  upon  Babbage  one  of  those  in- 
effably sweet  glances  the  sex  employs  to 
indicate  its  sympathy  and  full  under- 
standing of  another's  state  of  mind  while 
not  in  any  way  sharing  the  mood.  It  was 
wormwood  and  gall  to  the  recipient. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  worrying — not  me,"  he 
declared  heatedly.  "Only  I've  got  some 
regard  for  the  courtesy  of  the  road,  even 
if  I  am  riding  in  an  automobile.  On  a 
crowded  street  like  this,  a  man  who  runs 
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fell  into  the  background. — Page  178. 


a  car  with  one  hand  is  a  murderer  at 
heart,  that's  what  he  is.  You  hear  of  ac- 
cidents  " 

''Crowded  road  I"  Barlow  laughed. 
"There  isn't  anything  in  sight  except 
John  Timm's  sulky — and  that's  hitched 
to  a  post.    Crowded  I" 

Miss  Taddiken  laughed  appreciatively. 

"Eh?"  Barlow  looked  at  her  expect- 
antly, but  she  had  no  remark  to  make, 
evidently. 

"Barlow,"  fumed  Babbage,  "will  you 
quit  gazing  into  Miss  Taddiken's  eyes  and 
watch  the  road?  You  nearly  ran  over 
Tom  Peters's  dog  then." 


"Oh,  I  saw  him,"  rephed  the  driver. 

"  You  must  be  able  to  see  through  your 
ears,  then.    How  fast  are  we  going?" 

Barlow  peered  down  at  the  speedom- 
eter. 

"Not  quite  forty-five  miles  an  hour." 

"Forty-five  miles  an  hour!  Railroad- 
train  speed !  Forty-five  miles !  Isn't 
there  a  law  in  this  town?" 

"Yes,  twelve  miles  an  hour;  but  the 
road  is  clear  and  the  policemen  don't  go 
on  duty  until  after  one  o'clock." 

"I  see;  the  road  is  clear,  no  police,  so 
you — "  The  interruption  was  a  thank- 
you-ma'am,  to  fall  into  the  vernacular  of 
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the  golden  age  of  bicycling.  The  two  for- 
ward passengers  received  a  fairish  jolt, 
but  Babbage  simply  rose  from  his  spring- 
ing rumble  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
soared. 

As  a  matter  of  truth  he  did  rise  a  good 
foot  into  the  air,  which  any  motorist  will 
admit  is  no  agreeable  sensation;  to  Bab- 
bage, inexperienced  as  he  was,  it  was  not 
only  disagreeable,  but  terrifying  and  un- 
canny as  well.  He  pawed  and  clutched, 
finding  in  the  intangibility  of  the  air  ad- 
ditional cause  of  terror.  Descending,  he 
landed  in  his  seat  with  all  the  inert  help- 
lessness of  a  man  completing  a  fall  from 
the  roof  of  a  sky-scraper.  He  seized  the 
sides  of  the  rumble  and  at  length  opened 
his  eyes.  Barlow  and  Miss  Taddiken 
were  talking  unconcernedly  and  the  car 
was  rushing  ahead  with  unabated  speed. 
He  observed  them  with  a  baleful,  burning 
stare  for  a  few  minutes,  doubting  the 
reality  of  their  obliviousness.  When  he 
accepted  it  as  genuine  his  anger  over- 
came any  scruples  he  had  originally  en- 
tertained regarding  the  exposure  of  his 
timidity  before  Miss  Taddiken  and  his 
friend. 

"Barlow,"  he  roared,  "I  want  you  to 
slow  down;  I  don't  care  for  myself,  but 
you  have  a  lady  in  this  car " 

Miss  Taddiken  threw  a  smile  of  ac- 
knowledgment over  her  shoulder. 

''I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Babbage " 

"You  mean,  speak  for  myself,"  snapped 
Babbage,  now  beyond  any  consideration 
of  pose.  "Well,  I  will  speak  for  myself. 
Barlow,  slow  down,  or  stop  the  car  and 
let  me  out.    I'm  no  criminal." 

Now,  the  truth  was  that  Barlow  would 
have  been  willing  to  run  at  a  slower  pace, 
now  that  he  had  placed  his  friend  on 
record,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  his  en- 
gine was  geared  so  high,  it  was  impossible 
to  run  at  a  pace  under  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour.  So  Barlow  merely  shook  his 
head. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Babbage.  You 
might  as  well  break  in  now;  after  you  get 
used  to  it,  you  won't  enjoy  anything 
under  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  car's 
under  perfect  control — can  stop  her  with- 
in her  length." 

"Well,  do  it,  then,"  cried  the  over- 
wrought man.  "  I — I  refuse  to  permit  you 
to  risk  Miss — "    The  disingenuousness  of 


what  he  was  about  to  say  concerning  the 
woman's  safety  struck  even  him,  and, 
biting  his  lips,  he  broke  off  short  and  set- 
tled back,  gripping  the  seat  with  both 
hands,  with  legs  and  body  flexed  for  the 
jump  for  safety  which  he  was  convinced 
must  be  made  sooner  or  later. 

He  had  heard  stories  of  collisions  with 
telegraph-poles  and  trees.  There  was 
menace  in  every  one  that  flashed  by  the 
car.  A  fleeting  stone  wall  sent  shivers 
through  him,  and  the  rush  of  the  air  car- 
ried a  dolorous  threnodical  strain.  He 
was  fascinated,  too,  by  the  impression 
of  the  road  flowing  like  a  swift  mill-race 
beneath  the  car.  These  things  came  to 
him  thrillingly.  He  was  a  man  not  with- 
out imagination  and  it  seized  upon  every 
impression  and  builded  upon  it  and  dis- 
torted it  until  it  became  an  incubus  of 
dread.  He  was  waiting,  that  was  all — 
awaiting  the  inevitable.  And  while  he 
sat  grim.-faced,  teeth  clinched.  Barlow,  Bill 
Barlow,  the  inept,  whom  he  had  always 
exceeded  in  everything  and  patronized 
and  lovingly  scorned,  was  driving  his  en- 
gine of  destruction  at  breakneck  speed 
with  the  careless  grace  of  a  French  chauf- 
feur. 

Mile  after  mile,  up  hill  and  down,  from 
town  to  town  and  county  to  county,  the 
red  car  sped,  as  it  were,  through  the  air 
— at  least  the  semblance  of  flying  would 
have  impressed  Babbage  had  it  not  been 
for  occasional  earthly  reminders  in  the 
way  of  bumps  and  ruts — filling  Miss  Tad- 
diken and  the  driver  with  keen  exhilara- 
tion of  power,  of  the  wind  rush,  and  of 
the  ever-shifting  scenic  changes,  and  mov- 
ing even  Babbage,  overwrought  though 
he  was,  to  a  certain  grudging  admiration 
which  eventually  took  the  form  of  words. 

"Bill,"  he  called  conciliatingly,  "you've 
shown  us  what  you  can  do.  Now  slow 
down  a  bit  and  let's  have  some  pleasure 
out  of  this  ride. " 

Now,  Barlow  would  have  ignored  the 
petition,  but  the  motor,  as  though  it  had 
heard  and  been  moved  to  considerate  in- 
stincts, gave  forth  immediate  reply — a 
sound  which  rose  clear  above  the  throb- 
bing harmony  of  the  smoothly  running 
mechanism.  Barlow  heard  it  and  recog- 
nized the  note  of  pessimism.  The  next 
instant  the  engine  stalled  and  the  car 
rolled  to  a  stop. 


In  his  excitement  Barlow  had  completely  forgotten  about  brakes. — Page  179. 


"Well?"  There  was  an  unmistakable 
note  of  relief  in  Babbage's  voice.  "So 
we've  stopped." 

Barlow  had  leaped  to  the  ground. 

"I  didn't  give  her  enough  gas,"  he  ex- 
plained lightly.  "That  accelerator  works 
a  trifle  hard.  Oh — well  I  We'll  soon  be 
off." 

He  came  up  to  the  wheel,  set  everything 


for  action,  and  then  going  to  the  front 
of  the  car  reached  down  and  seized  the 
crank.     But  the  engine  refused  to  spark. 

His  face,  reddened  ^^'ith  conflicting  em- 
barrassment and  irritation,  appeared  over 
the  radiator. 

"Now  I've  done  it  I"  he  cried. 

"What  have  you  done?"  inquired  Bab- 
bage,  grinning. 
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''Yes,  do  tell  us,  Mr.  Barlow,"  urged 
Miss  Taddiken,  her  face  depicting  sym- 
pathy. 

Barlow  bent  down  and  labored  at  the 
crank  for  a  few  minutes  before  replying. 
He  really  did  not  know  what  he  had  done. 
When  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  car  his 
face  was  running  perspiration  and  his 
collar  was  wilted. 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  began,  "  this  crank 
runs  from  here — the  front  of  the  radiator 
— to  the  rear  of  the  discharge- valve  cam- 
shaft and  it  actuates  this  cam-shaft  to 
open  the  discharge-valve  through  the  in- 
termediary of  a  little  thing  shaped  like  a 
steel  bullet — a  spud,  we  call  it.  Now,  you 
see.  Miss  Taddiken,  Babbage,  if  you  push 
your  crank  before  starting,  you  drive  the 
rod  inward  and  this  causes  the  spud  to 
drop  into  the  pan — "  Barlow,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  was  saying, 
involved  in  a  maze  of  technical  terms 
which  he  did  not  understand,  paused. 

"And  then?"  asked  Miss  Taddiken. 

"Why — why,  then,"  he  went  on,  "you 
can't  start.  That's  what  I've  done.  I've 
made  the  spud  drop  into  the  pan,  and — 
and — so  we're  stalled." 

In  the  course  of  this  long  explanation, 
which  even  had  it  been  mechanically  cor- 
rect would  still  have  been  unintelligible 
to  Babbage's  unmechanical  mind,  his 
small  black  eyes  had  roved  over  the  land- 
scape and  now  were  resting  upon  a  pair 
of  horses  of  Percheron  bulk  which  were 
drawing  a  plough  across  a  near-by  field. 
A  slight  smile  wrinkled  about  his  nose  as 
he  glanced  down  at  his  friend,  and  within 
him  glowed  the  first  optimistic  spark  of 
the  day. 

"Now  that  you've  said  it  all.  Barlow, 
what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  this 
thing  is  going  to  go  or  whether  it  isn't?" 
The  intense  wish  that  those  wheels  would 
never  again  revolve  at  the  behest  of  mo- 
tor impulse  was  illy  concealed. 

Barlow  was  too  involved  in  the  situa- 
tion to  interpret  cadences  of  expression. 

"Well,"  he  replied  at  length,  "it 
would  go  if  I  could  get  hold  of  a  spud 
about  the  size  of  a  paper  lead-pencil — 
you  know,  the  kind  you  peel  off — and 
about  an  inch  long.  You  don't  happen 
to  have  anything  of  the  sort  about  you, 
Babbage " 

There  was  a  chirrup  in  Babbage's  voice. 


"  No,  I  don't  carry  spuds  about  with  me 
usually.  Then  you  can't  make  her  go?" 
His  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  approach- 
ing plough. 

The  reply  was  ungracious. 

"No,  hang  it  all,  if  you  must  know — 
that  is,  unless  I  can  get  that  spud."  He 
fLxed  an  accusing  eye  upon  space.  "No 
one  ever  seems  to  have  anything  that  any- 
body wants." 

"I  am  sorry,"  Miss  Taddiken  said 
sympathetically.  "  But  I  really  don't  use 
things  of  the  sort  you  describe " 

"Nor  does  she  use  scarabs,  nor  blue 
diamonds,  nor  seven- toed  kittens,"  inter- 
jected Babbage,  laughing  and  nodding  at 
the  woman,  who,  however,  forbore  a  smile. 

Barlow  flushed,  but  failed  to  confess  he 
would  not  have  known  what  to  do  with 
his  spud  should  one  have  been  produced. 

"  You  won't  be  so  jolly,  Babbage,  when 
you  find  you've  missed  your  dinner." 

His  friend,  laughing  the  louder,  set- 
tled easily  in  his  seat. 

"Oh,  we'll  get  home  to  dinner,  Barlow; 
don't  worry."  His  voice  became  crisp 
and  businesslike.  "When  you  get  ready 
to  turn  the  situation  over  to  me  let  me 
know." 

"Eh?  Well,  you  can  have  it  now,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,"  snapped  the  mo- 
torist.    "I'm  through." 

"Through!"  At  the  moment  the 
plough  had  arrived  at  the  rail  fence  and 
the  driver,  in  the  process  of  turning, 
paused  as  Babbage's  hand  gestured  to- 
ward him.  "Is  that  team  yours,  Mr. 
Farmer?"  There  was  always  something 
hearty  and  genial  about  Babbage's  voice 
and  manner  that  won  instant  response. 

"Yes,  they  be,"  was  the  reply. 

Babbage  had  left  the  car  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  fence,  which  he  scaled, 
approaching  the  horses  with  the  apprais- 
ing eye  of  an  equine  judge. 

"They  weren't  raised  on  a  farm,"  he 
said  with  decision,  running  a  deft  hand 
over  the  chest  and  fore  legs  of  the  off 
horse,  bestowing  a  caress  upon  the  in- 
quisitive nose  of  the  other. 

"I  got  'em  down  to  New  York  at 
a  fire-department  auction,"  the  farmer 
vouchsafed.  "They  ain't  really  plough 
horses,"  he  explained.  "I  been  usin' 
'em  on  the  truck  wagon,  drivin'  to  mar- 
ket mostly;  but  one  of  the  plough  team 
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tuk  sick;   the  other  won't  work  with  a  hour.     We'll  put  the  horses  in  the  livery- 
strange  horse.     I "                                   stable  till  you  call,  and — I'll  give  you " 

''Look    here,"    interrupted    Babbage,  "Five  dollars,"  interpolated  the  farmer 

"that  car  out  there  is  stuck "  decisively. 

"Your'n?"  Babbage's  hand  was  withdrawing  his 

"Naw!"     Babbage's  voice  indicated  wallet  upon  the  word,  and  in  another 


^ 


"Thank  you,  Mr.  Babbage,  but  I  think  I  incline  to  the  automobile." — Page  i8o. 


scorn.  "I'm  no  automobilist.  Horses 
are  good  enough  for  me,  plenty — "  He 
winked  and  the  farmer  smiled  in  sym- 
pathy. "Now,  here's  the  proposition," 
he  went  on.  "We've  got  to  get  to  a 
garage  at  Dover — that's  five  miles  from 
here.  I  want  to  hire  that  team.  How 
much?" 

"I  oughta  get  this  field  turned  up  to- 
day," ruminated  the  farmer. 

But  Babbage,  not  to  be  diverted  from 
a  scheme  so  filled  with  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  reversing  a  situation  that  had  be- 
come intolerable,  pressed  on. 

"  We  can  make  it  in  little  more  than  an 


minute  Barlow,  who  had  been  standing 
sullenly,  hands  in  pockets,  watching  the 
group,  saw  the  farmer  lean  down  and 
detach  the  trail-hook  from  the  plough, 
while  Babbage  busied  himself  removing 
the  fence  rails. 

"Well,  Barlow,"  he  chuckled,  as  he 
took  down  the  last  barrier  and  the  horses 
were  driven  through,  "we're  going  to  get 
home,  and  in  style — old-fashioned  style, 
so  to  say." 

Thus  speaking  he  caught  the  trail-hook 
over  the  steel  rail  in  front  of  the  radiator, 
casting  an  eye  upon  the  dejected  Barlow 
as  he  settled  himself  on  the  rumble-seat. 
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"Now,  you  take  the  wheel,  Barlow," 
he  suggested,  "and  steer  just  as  you 
would  if  your  trap  was  under  power.  I'll 
attend  to  the  rest." 

He  clucked  at  the  horses,  who  obedi- 
ently moved  forward,  making  as  little 
effort  with  the  light  vehicle  as  may  be 
imagined. 

"Fine  horses,"  observed  the  driver, 
holding  the  ribbons  jauntily  in  his  left 
hand  and  throwing  a  smiling  glance  at 
Miss  Taddiken,  who  had  been  throughout 
an  interested  if  silent  observer. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Babbage,"  she  said,  "they 
seem  to  be."  With  an  added  note  of 
graciousness,  born  perhaps  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Babbage's  masterly  handling  of 
the  situation,  together  with  the  forward 
progress  of  the  car — an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, it  must  be  confessed,  after  the  long 
delay — "I  know  of  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  a  team  of  fine  horses." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Babbage,  with  a  tri- 
umphant glance  at  his  friend,  who  sat 
staring  out  over  the  wheel.  "Now  we 
have  it.  Horses !  Beat  all  your  infer- 
nal gasolene  engines — I  rather  guess  so. 
There's  something  to  a  horse.  He  knows 
you — you  know  him ;  you  can  talk  to  him ; 
he's  a  companion.  But,"  he  shook  his 
head  knowingly  at  the  woman,  "you've 
got  to  know  horses.  It's  an  art,  driving. 
Anybody  can  learn  to  run  an  automobile; 
not  every  one  is  a  horseman.  You  must 
be  born  to  it.  Well — well,  each  to  his 
particular  turn.  Now,  if  they  were  re- 
liable— whoa  there,  you;  steady.  Fly 
got  on  his  ear,  I  guess.  Well,  we're  going 
right  along." 

"Yes,"  the  woman  nodded. 

Babbage  was  conversationally  inclined. 
After  a  moment's  silent  survey  of  scenery 
he  glanced  at  the  steersman,  whose  mien 
was  not  inviting.  So  he  again  addressed 
Miss  Taddiken. 

"Beauty  of  driving  is  that  you  see 
something.  You  get  all  the  view,  as  you 
may  say.  In  a  car  you  get  through  too 
much  country — get  scenic  indigestion — 
Ha!    Ho!    Scenic  indigestion — what?" 

Miss  Taddiken  leaned  back. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  she  agreed. 

"Yes,  quite  so,"  observed  Babbage. 
"Now,  driving.  You  speak  of  a  pair  of 
horses — that  doesn't  mean  two  animals 
just  attached  to  the  same  wagon,  not  a 


bit  of  it.  It's  a  pair,  a  problem,  differ- 
ent from  driving  one  horse,  understand. 
Two  horses  don't  have  the  same  dis- 
position every  day;  you  have  to  under- 
stand 'em — know  their  nature." 

A  grunt  came  from  behind  the  wheel 
and  Babbage  stopped  short. 

"Eh?"  he  asked,  staring  at  the  man. 

"I  didn't  say  anything,"  replied  Bar- 
low. 

"Well  —  well,  what  was  I  talking 
about?" 

"You  were  speaking " 

"Oh,  I  know."  Babbage  waved  his 
disengaged  hand  at  the  woman.  "  Horses 
in  pairs — yes.  Well,  what  I  said  is  true. 
Miss  Taddiken.  You  shouldn't  pole  them 
too  tightly.  Of  course,  we  haven't  any 
pole  now,  but  if  you  have  you  want  to  be 
careful  about  that." 

Miss  Taddiken  followed  the  horseman 
with  polite  interest,  casting  occasional 
glances  not  devoid  of  sympathy  at  the  set 
face  of  the  m.an  at  the  steering-wheel. 
Babbage  needed  no  encouragement.  He 
ran  on  without  cease,  exploring  the  wide 
and  devious  science  of  driving  in  pair,  a 
subject  hardly  less  technical,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  than  that  relating  to  gasolene  en- 
gines. 

He  was  now  directing  his  team  into  the 
small  village  of  Orion,  the  main  street  of 
which  presented  to  the  party  an  aspect  of 
unwonted  activity,  not  to  say  excitement. 

"They  want  to  do  justice  to  the  unusu- 
al spectacle,"  chuckled  Babbage,  straight- 
ening and  slapping  the  reins  vigorously 
upon  the  horses'  backs. 

Barlow  slumped  appreciably  over  the 
w^heel,  but  Miss  Taddiken,  looking  ahead 
with  compressed  lips,  saw  a  rising  tower 
of  black  smoke  in  the  distance. 

"I  should  imagine  the  cause  to  be  a 
fire,"  she  observed. 

"So  should  I,"  agreed  Barlow,  emerg- 
ing for  the  moment  from  the  gloom  which 
had  invested  him  since  the  motive  power 
of  his  vehicle  had  changed  from  gasolene 
to  hoofs. 

Miss  Taddiken's  deduction  was  correct. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that  now. 
The  community,  awakened  to  feverish 
commotion,  ignored  the  automobile  utter- 
ly. A  blacksmith,  armed  with  a  sledge, 
ran  from  his  shop  to  the  little  square  and 
belabored  a  locomotive  tire,  which  gave 
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forth  rousing  notes  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  From  a  livery-stable  a  pair  of 
horses  were  being  hurried  across  the  street 
to  a  fire-house,  the  doors  of  which,  flung 
wide,  revealed  an  eager  red  hose-wagon. 
At  least  Miss  Taddiken  applied  to  it  the 
sentient  quality  of  eagerness. 

She  wanted  Babbage  to  stop  in  order 
that  proceedings  might  be  observed  with 
greater  minuteness,  but  Babbage,  who 
had  his  own  idea  of  the  situation,  shook 
his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "we're  so  late  now  I 
think  we'd  better  keep  going." 

Barlow,  whose  eyes  had  remained  fur- 
tively on  the  team  as  the  uproar  and  con- 
fusion gathered  force  in  the  village  square, 
suggested  a  turn  into  a  side  street  and  a 
hitching-post. 

Babbage  apparently  was  considering 
this  when  the  fire-cart  caught  and  passed 
them — not  silently.  It  went  by,  in  sooth, 
an  uproarious  pageant,  the  very  epitome 
of  fire  apparatus  in  action. 

Babbage  cast  an  uneasy  glance  at  his 
steeds,  feeling,  perhaps,  a  telegraphic 
quiver  of  warning  along  the  reins.  He 
had  a  subconscious  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen.  And  he  was 
right.  As  the  wild,  red  thing  rumbled 
by,  the  bell  tolling  out  its  alarm  to  traffic, 
the  horses  attached  to  the  automobile 
stopped  suddenly  with  feet  planted  side- 
wise  in  the  road.  Babbage  slapped  the 
reins  on  their  backs. 

"Now — nowl"  he  said  with  the  voice 
of  gentle  admonition.    "Giddap." 

The  horses  had  turned  expectantly  to- 
ward the  man  behind  them,  and  the  last 
word  he  said,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  word 
they  awaited.  In  any  event,  it  had  no 
sooner  left  his  Hps  than  they  lowered 
their  heads  and  bolted.  After  all  their 
humdrum  year  in  the  midst  of  rural  pla- 
cidity, their  time  had  come  once  more. 
Life  had  reopened  and  they  plunged  into 
it  with  the  abandon  of  utter  delight. 

As  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  was  the  clanging  bell,  the  pungent 
breath  of  wood  smoke  in  their  nostrils, 
and  the  rattle  of  wheels  which  had  started 
this  great  pair  of  animals  off  on  their  un- 
restrained course,  so  we  take  no  liberty 
with  the  known  limitation  of  nature  as 
applied  to  horse  sense  to  affirm  that  Bab- 
bage's  team  were  living  in  imagination 
Vol.  LIX.— 21 


some  of  the  thrilling  moments  of  their 
urban  experience.  The  notes  of  the  bell 
had  struck  within  the  two  a  chord  vibrant 
with  memories  of  sheer  abandon.  Reac- 
tion to  it  had  been  instinctive.  After  all 
the  dreary  months,  the  tender  of  Engine 
7  was  behind  them  again;  Hartigan  was 
at  the  reins;  and  above,  swaying  \sith  the 
roll  and  s^\'ing  of  the  wagon,  were  the 
silent,  helmeted  figures  gazing  ahead  over 
their  backs.  All  this  certainly  may  be 
postulated  from  the  flight  of  the  animals, 
as,  with  heads  down,  their  powerful  chest 
muscles  straining  and  swelling  against 
their  collars,  their  eyes  blazing,  and  their 
hoofs  sending  pile-dri\^ng  blows  to  the 
pavement,  they  thundered  up  the  vfllage 
street. 

Babbage  raised  himself  half  to  his  feet 
and  sawed  at  the  reins,  uttering  words 
Miss  Taddiken  never  recalled  having 
heard.  Barlow's  face  had  gone  dead 
white,  and  unconsciously  he  had  seized 
the  woman's  arm  with  a  desperate  grip. 
The  other  hand  retained  a  nerveless  grasp 
on  the  steering-wheel  of  the  car,  which 
slewed  and  yawed  like  a  rudderless  ship 
in  a  seaway. 

"Barlow,"  shouted  Babbage,  "steer 
that  car,  wfll  you?  What  you  trying — 
Whoa!  Whoa  I"  He  pulled  and  jerked 
at  the  reins  with  feverish  energ}^ 

The  horses  were  amazed.  In  the  old 
days  good  Dan  Hartigan,  their  driver,  had 
merely  started  them  and  then  let  them 
run  until  they  came  to  a  place  -^A-ith  smoke 
gushing  out  and  engines  pulsing  in  the 
street.  They  didn't  Hke  Babbage's  be- 
havior a  bit,  and,  finally  growing  angr}% 
they  lost  all  thoughts  of  other  days  and 
became  filled  with  a  fierce,  burning  desire 
to  get  away  from  that  insane  person  be- 
hind who  was  cutting  their  mouths  with 
the  bits  and  talking  to  them  like  a  truck- 
man. 

"Now,  Danny!  Now,  Pat!"  That 
was  the  way  Dan  Hartigan  used  to  talk, 
and  he  let  them  run  as  they  pleased.  The 
animals,  frenzied  with  rage,  threw  up 
their  heads  and  ran  wild.  The  hoof-beats 
of  the  great  beasts  pounded  the  macad- 
am road  with  thunderous  roll;  their  eyes 
glared,  their  bodies  were  strained  in  an 
ecstasy  of  high  endeavor. 

Babbage's  cries  were  drowned  in  the 
roar  and  rattle;  for  an  automobile  in  the 
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position  of  Barlow's  car  is  distinctly  out 
of  its  element.  An  ordinary  vehicle,  when 
the  horses  are  free,  is  the  least  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  spectacle;  it  drags  behind, 
rocking  and  reeling  incontinently  to  de- 
struction. But  a  motor-car  has  individu- 
ality. You  can't  play  horse  with  it  and 
expect  ordinary  impressions.  Barlow's 
motor,  thus,  in  its  wUd  flight  through  the 
streets  of  Orion,  was  nothing  man  had 
ever  previously  beheld.  It  clanked  and 
clanged  and  made  weird,  unusual  sounds. 
A  mud-guard,  which  the  nigh  horse  had 
kicked  with  a  flying  hoof,  hung  with  one 
end  on  the  ground,  flailing  the  road,  spat- 
tering dirt  and  gravel  on  all  sides.  The 
radiator  hood-cover  had  slipped  from  its 
catch,  flapping  up  and  down  with  the 
crash  of  cymbals,  and  clouds  of  dust 
arising  veiled  the  scene  in  an  acrid,  gray 
pall. 

Miss  Taddiken  looked  back  at  the  dri- 
ver. 

^'I  don't  want  to  jump,  Mr.  Bab- 
bage- 


"Jump! 
man. 


Of  course  not,"  roared  the 


"This  is  a— a— lark!" 

"  A  lark ! "  echoed  Barlow  with  a  throaty 
squeal  of  indignation  and  terror — "  a  lark ! 
Why  don't  you  stop  'em?" 

"Oh,  let  'em  run  till  they  tire,"  shouted 
Babbage  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 
"The  road's  clear." 

"You  stop  'em,"  cried  the  automobil- 
ist,  "  or  I'll  jump ! "  He  half  arose  in  his 
seat,  but  Miss  Taddiken's  voice  restrained 
him. 

"We're  certainly  not  making  forty-five 
miles  an  hour,  W^iUiam." 

"  Eh — eh  ! "  Barlow  sank  back  into  his 
seat.  "We're  making — well,  maybe  not, 
but  the  car  was  under  control.  Stop 
them,  Babbage — I  thought  you  were  a 
horse — "  A  lurch  of  the  car  threw  him 
backward  and  ended  the  sentence. 

"  Control — not  under  control.  Miss  Tad- 
diken; can't  you  see  the  difference?" 

The  horses  emphasized  the  point  by 
swerving  in  toward  the  curb,  side-swiping 
a  tree  and  leaving  a  rear  mud-guard  be- 
hind as  a  souvenir  of  the  contact. 

"Not  under  control,"  repeated  Barlow 
in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

"I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr. 
Babbage,"  said  Miss  Taddiken,  turning 
back  and  facing  the  driver. 

Babbage  scowled.     He  had  no  reply. 


simply  because  he,  too,  agreed  with  his 
friend. 

A  pedestrian  ran  out  into  the  street  and 
flapped  his  arms,  beating  a  precipitate  re- 
treat as  the  horses  came  upon  him.  The 
fire  apparatus  was  passed  and  fell  into  the 
background  like  the  figment  of  a  night- 
mare. The  staring  faces  of  the  firemen 
came  afterward  as  a  dim  recollection. 

In  another  minute  the  barn  with  its 
roof  aflame  appeared  around  a  turn  in  the 
road.  Barlow,  urged  by  a  warning  shout 
from  the  driver,  negotiated  the  curve  wdth 
his  steering-wheel,  while  the  horses,  ignor- 
ing Babbage's  desperate  effort  to  guide 
them  into  a  soft,  furrowed  field,  unpro- 
tected by  a  fence,  kept  to  the  thorough- 
fare, went  around  the  corner  like  chariot 
steeds,  and  continued  their  wild  career 
past  the  burning  building,  facing  a  gently 
rising  hill,  toward  which  they  ramped 
with  a  spirit  which  began  to  dispel  Bab- 
bage's vague  hope  that  here  at  least  they 
would  find  incentive  to  diminish  the  ardor 
of  their  gait. 

He  had,  in  truth,  tossed  a  few  encour- 
aging words  embodying  this  idea  to  the 
two  persons  in  front  of  him.  His  cheerful 
speech,  with  some  return  of  his  old,  jaunty 
confidence,  was  in  part  intended  to  cor- 
rect a  picture  of  himself  which  he  feared 
had  begun  to  formulate  in  the  minds  of 
his  friends,  and  in  part — perhaps  in  great- 
er part — to  sustain  himself.  For,  truth 
to  tell,  his  equine  experience,  wide  though 
it  was,  had  not  sufficient  scope  to  include 
fire-horses,  let  alone  runaway  fire-horses 
with  suflacient  strength  to  pound  breath- 
lessly along  a  mile  or  two  of  highway, 
making  as  little  of  the  cumbrous  mass  of 
junk  behind  them  as  though  it  were  a 
grocer's  wagon. 

He  viewed  the  approaching  grade  with 
yearning  gaze,  and  when  it  arrived,  and 
the  animals,  slightly  lowering  their  heads, 
took  it  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of 
speed,  Babbage's  jaw  dropped.  He  had 
worked  at  the  reins  until  his  arms  were 
lead  and  his  fingers  nerveless. 

Barlow's  colorless  face  was  turned  to- 
ward him. 

"Can  you  stop  'em,  or  can't  you?" 

"Stop!  No,  I  can't  stop  'em.  No 
one  living  can.  Thev'll  take  this  hill 
like " 

Miss  Taddiken's  calm  voice  inter- 
posed. 
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"And  when  they  arrive  at  the  top — 
then " 

''Then,"  shouted  Barlow,  ''they'll  go 
down-hxLL  Down-hill  I  Do  you  under- 
stand that,  Babbage?  Down-hill!  And 
you  have  a  lady " 

"I  didn't  make  the  hill,"  roared  Bab- 
bage. "What  are  you  talking  about! 
Can't  you  do  something  ?  "  His  eyes  glis- 
tened, the  idea  of  brakes  suddenly  occur- 
ring. "Ha!  Hasn't  this  old  rattle-trap 
got  any  brakes?" 

"Certainly  it  has.  I've  been  try — " 
The  car  slewed  across  a  bump,  balanced 
on  two  wheels  at  right  angles  to  the 
horses,  and  then  squared  away  on  its 
proper  course  behind  the  animals. 

The  crest  of  the  hill  was  very  near,  and 
distant  perspectives  of  farm  and  meadow- 
land  at  a  vastly  lower  level  intimated  that 
the  descent  was  to  be  neither  slight  nor 
short.  The  idea  of  brakes  filled  Bab- 
bage's  mind,  bereft  as  it  was  of  any  other 
expedient  for  saving  the  bones  of  himself 
and  party. 

"  Your  brakes — if  you  don't  know  what 
the  brake  is,  find  it.  Pull  everything, 
stamp  on  everything.    Don't  be  a  fool !" 

Barlow's  reply  w^as  a  growl;  none  the 
less,  his  feet  and  disengaged  hand  were 
experimenting  as  the  car  topped  the  rise 
and  the  animals,  relieved  of  much  of  the 
pull,  bounded  forward  with  accelerated 
impulse. 

In  his  excitement  Barlow  had  complete- 
ly forgotten  about  brakes,  the  fact  of  the 
horses  running  away  having  established 
in  his  mind  the  illusion  that  he  was  not 
in  a  motor-car  at  all.  Now,  in  compli- 
ance with  Babbage 's  suggestion,  he  ap- 
plied the  emergency-brake  only  to  find  it 
had  shaken  itself  out  of  commission;  at 
least  it  gave  no  response  to  the  man's 
vigorous  pull .  The  foot-brakes  remained, 
but  he  overlooked  them,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  a  recent  lesson  of  his  demon- 
strator had  suddenly  flung  itself  clearly 
upon  the  canvas  of  his  overwrought  mind. 
A  cautious  way  to  descend  a  grade,  so  ran 
the  argument,  was  to  employ  compres- 
sion of  cylinders. 

Casting  a  swift  smile,  half  of  triumph, 
half  of  doubt,  at  Miss  Taddiken,  he  threw 
his  gear-shift  lever  slightly  forward.  Very 
little  happened.  The  heads  of  the  horses 
rose  and  fell  in  the  dusty  murk,  the  car 
swayed  and  clattered  and  clanged,  but 


Barlow  was  oblivious.  The  fervor  of 
mechanics  gripped  him,  and  he  studied 
the  various  levers  and  switches. 

Under  the  cowl  the  magnetic  s^-itch 
had  been  set  and  forgotten.  The  spark 
had  been  advanced  and  the  gas  lever 
opened  up.  These  facts  he  now  over- 
looked because  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  the  knowledge  that  by  engaging  the 
first-speed  gears  the  momentum  of  the 
car  could  be  retarded.  This  he  attempted 
to  do.  In  the  excitement  attending  his 
effort  he  thrust  the  gear-shift  lever  past 
first  speed  and  all  the  way  into  reverse. 

Happenings  immediately  attending 
merit  consideration.  Deep  down  under 
the  seat  Barlow  felt  a  life  impulse.  The 
engine  had  sparked.  There  was  a  whir, 
a  rumble,  and  then,  as  an  insane  burst  of 
joy  came  from  Barlow's  lips,  a  spasm  oc- 
curred in  the  \dtals  of  the  Red  Rover,  an 
upheaval,  as  though  some  mighty  sleeper 
were  casting  off  chains.  The  next  in- 
stant the  wheels  of  that  execrated  auto- 
mobile were  revolving  at  full  speed  re- 
verse. Only  the  special  construction  of 
the  Red  Rover's  gears  could  have  stood 
the  terrific  strain,  but  the  teeth  held. 

And  now,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
William  Barlow,  neophyte  in  the  realm  of 
practical  mechanics,  was  favored  with  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  a  front  seat  at  an 
exhaustive  demonstration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  theoretical  horse-power  as  opposed 
to  the  power  of  horses  in  the  flesh. 

The  working  out  of  the  problem  was 
far  more  interesting  and  thrilling  than 
one  would  have  thought,  considering  the 
immense  discrepancy  in  the  relative  ca- 
pacity of  the  conflicting  forces.  For  Bar- 
low's car  was  rated  at  thirty  horse-power, 
while  the  opposing  animate  element  was 
two.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  car  was  going  down-hill  at  ap- 
preciable headway  and  that  the  energy 
of  a  motor  in  like  circumstance  gathers 
deliberately. 

Thus,  for  a  few  seconds,  while  Barlow 
sat  at  the  wheel,  immobile,  staring  in 
wide-eyed  expectancy,  not  a  great  deal 
happened — not  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  definite  result  at  least.  The  motor 
throbbed,  the  wheels  whirled  backward, 
biting  up  the  road  and  scattering  frag- 
ments of  stone  and  dirt — and  yet  slid 
ahead.  But  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then,  as  the  beasts,  enraged  now  beyond 
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all  bounds  at  the  uncanny  sounds  be- 
hind and  the  resistance  to  their  course 
which  the  backward-turning  wheels  had 
asserted,  laid  themselves  down  to  even 
greater  effort,  they  felt  a  jerk  on  their 
traces. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  that  team 
was  picturesque.  To  the  party  seated 
breathlessly  in  the  motor  it  appeared 
as  though  the  animals  had  miraculously 
been  gifted  with  a  centipede's  w^ealth  of 
feet.  Hoofs  appeared  everj^where;  they 
darted  in  and  out,  from  side  to  side,  and 
front  and  back;  the  road  rang  with  the 
heavy  tattoo — quivering,  foaming  backs, 
wildly  tossing  heads  completed  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  air  was  filled  with  snortings 
and  stertorous  breathings.  Barlow  lifted 
his  head  and  shouted  joyously. 

"They're  coming;  I'm  in  charge " 

Casting  a  quick  glance  behind,  he  bent 
over  the  wheel,  tooling  the  car  delicately 
back  toward  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
horses  following  now  perforce,  not,  how- 
ever, relinquishing  their  dogged  efforts  to 
proceed  forward — their  hoofs  geared  to 
full  speed  ahead,  yet  carrying  them  in- 
exorably astern. 

Barlow's  satisfaction  was  ineffable;  he 
proclaimed  it  without  reserve,  smiling 
and  nudging  his  companion  and  winking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  silent  Babbage. 

"Thought  they'd  run  away  with  this 
car,  ehl  Huh!  Bided  my  time;  that's 
all.  Wanted  to  give  you  a  sample  of 
Tom's  horsemanship — eh.  Miss  Taddi- 
ken?  Well,  Tom — ha !  ha  !  You  were 
funny  !  I  guess  I  am  a  pretty  good  actor 
— what  ?  Had  'em  in  hand  all  the  time — 
every  minute.    I " 

"Look  out — look  out,  you  lunatic,  do 
you  want  to  kill  those  horses?"  Babbage's 
finger  was  directed  toward  the  off  horse, 
which,  having  given  up  the  fight  and  at- 
tempting to  walk  backward  with  the  car, 
had  been  pulled  until  he  was  half  sitting 
on  the  steel  rail  in  front  of  the  radiator, 
pawing  the  road  with  his  front  hoofs.  At 
the  moment  the  mate  was  drawn  in  also, 
a  fact  which  permitted  the  trail-hook  to 
disengage  itself  from  the  guard-rail  and 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Barlow  excitedly  shut  off  the  magneto 
switch,  whereat  the  detonation  of  a  three- 
pounder  Maxim  gun  occurred  frojn  the 
rear.  Race-horses  never  left  the  post  with 
celerity  more  pronounced  than  that  which 


marked  the  leap  of  the  fire-horses  from  the 
radiator  of  Barlow's  motor-car.  The  first 
jump  was  instinctive;  the  second  was 
born  of  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
no  longer  restricted.  Their  further  flight 
down  the  hill  was  a  superb  display  of 
disordered  volition  until,  as  they  neared 
the  bottom,  a  sense  that  at  last  they  were 
free  of  that  wild  thing,  to  escape  from 
which  they  had  exhausted  their  utmost 
endeavor,  gained  stature  and  filled  them 
with  a  large  and  gromng  peace.  Their 
plunge  subsided  into  a  lope,  their  lope 
into  a  run,  their  run  into  a  walk.  A  near- 
by field  fresh  and  gleaming  with  green 
grass  reminded  them  of  hunger  and  sug- 
gested contentment.  The^  turned  into  it 
and  began  to  graze. 

In  the  meantime  Barlow  had  piloted 
his  car  safely  up  the  hill,  disconnecting  his 
gear  in  time  to  avoid  running  down  a  team 
attached  to  a  runabout — just  in  time, 
however,  as  the  rearing  horses  and  the 
sharp  admonition  of  the  driver  attested. 

"So  you  could  stop,"  snarled  Babbage. 
"Hello,  Phil,"  he  called  to  the  horse- 
man in  a  more  amiable  voice;  "have  you 
room  for  Miss  Taddiken  and  me?  We've 
had  about  enough  of  this  car.  There's 
a  team  that's  turned  into  the  field  below 
I  want  to  get,  too." 

Phillip  Frazer,  Orion's  hotel-keeper, 
grinned  comprehensively,  having  quiet- 
ed his  horses. 

"Sure,"  he  replied.  "Howdy,  Miss 
Taddiken.     Jump  in." 

Babbage  leaped  from  his  seat  to  the 
ground  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  car, 
holding  up  his  hand  for  the  woman,  who 
was  smiling  enigmatically. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Babbage,"  she 
smiled,  "but  I  shall  complete  this  ride 
with  Mr.  Barlow." 

"With  Barlow !"  Babbage  glanced  at 
the  motorist,  who  sat  gazing  doubtfully 
at  the  radiator,  whence  small  clouds  of 
smoke  were  beginning  to  rise  from  the 
racing-engine.  "In  that  thing!  Miss 
Taddiken — I  insist." 

But  Miss  Taddiken  shook  her  head 
placidly. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Babbage,  but  I  think 
I  incline  to  the  automobile.  It  appears 
less  hazardous — less  conducive  to  pro- 
fanity." As  Barlow  leaned  forward  with 
the  rigidity  of  an  automaton  and  jerked 
the  starting-lever,  she  added,  with  a  smil- 
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ing  glance  at  her  companion:  "You  have 
that  ability  to  emerge  gracefully  from 
disaster,  William,  which  inspires  confi- 
dence— and"  (in  a  lower,  softer  voice) 
— ''admiration." 

Wherefore,  who  can  find  it  in  him  to 


censure  W^illiam  Barlow  for  the  fact  that, 
in  the  first  few  seconds  of  headway,  he 
escaped  a  ditch  on  three  wheels  before  he 
found  the  centre  of  the  road  and  started 
the  Red  Rover  on  her  serene  homeward 
wav  ? 


THE    FUTURE    OF    GOOD    ROADS 
IN    STATE   AND    NATION 


BY    EDWIN    A.    STEVENS 

Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  State  of  New  Jersey 


N  no  country  has  the 
growth  of  the  highway 
problem  in  importance  and 
in  difficulties  been  greater 
than  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  none  does  it  seem 
likely  to  be  greater  in  the  future.  Our 
motor- vehicle  registry  is  already  the  larg- 
est in  the  world. 

There  appears  to  be  no  near  limit  to 
the  ingenuity  of  automobile-designers,  to 
the  enterprise  of  manufacturers,  nor  to 
the  capital  that  is  being  poured  into  the 
business. 

The  effect  of  these  industrial  phenom- 
ena on  our  roads  is  worthy  of  most  careful 
thought.  The  problem  in  its  most  simple 
and  general  statement  is  one  of  transpor- 
tation. The  cost  of  transporting  one  ton 
a  mile  at  any  given  speed  %^dll  divide  it- 
self naturally  into  two  parts:  first,  the 
cost  of  providing  and  running  the  vehicle, 


including  up-keep,  fuel,  and  lubricants: 
second,  the  cost  of  providing  and  main- 
taining the  roadway  in  such  shape  that  the 
sum  of  both  parts  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation shall  be  a  minimum.  The  latter  is 
the  special  province  of  highway  adminis- 
tration. To  discharge  this  duty,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  the  future  traffic. 
To  do  this  intelligently  we  must  form 
some  idea  of  the  traffic  of  to-day  and  of 
its  past  growth.  The  horse-drawn  traffic 
is  practically  unkno^Ti;  it  wdll  probably 
not  show  any  material  increase,  though, 
in  the  minds  of  many  authorities,  it  is  not 
likely  to  decrease.  It  is  also  less  trying 
on  our  road  surfaces.  The  following  sta- 
tistics as  to  automobile  registration  in  ten 
States  that  have  undertaken  the  system- 
atic improvement  of  their  roads  affords 
us  a  means  of  foretelling  what  is  to  be 
expected  within  the  next  few  years  for 
the  nation: 


MOTOR-VEHICLE   REGISTRATION   AND   POPULATION 


State 

IQIO 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Estimated, 
191S 

Population , 
191S 

Inhabitants 

per  motor 

vehicle 

Mass 

31,360 

38,907 

50,132 

62,660 

77,246 

99,000 

3,700,000 

37-4 

R.I 

5,911 

7,262 

9,357 

11,312 

13,530 

15,600 

618,000 

39-6 

Conn 

11,789 

16,372 

21,371 

26,560 

32,790 

39,000 

1,235,000 

31.6 

New  York 

*62,655 

83,969 

105,749 

132,928 

168,428 

222,000 

10,300,000 

46.4 

New  Jersey 

49,478 

55,913 

54,317 

61,075 

70,910 

91,500 

2,960,000 

32-4 

Penn 

37,180 

48,108 

65,519 

89,584 

125,189 

180,000 

8,500,000 

47.2 

Maryland . 

t5,ooo 

7,273 

9,749 

12,997 

20,238 

33,000 

1,350,000 

40.9 

Virginia  .  . 

t2,8oo 

4,020 

5,760 

9,022 

13,984 

22,000 

2,180,000 

99 

Ohio 

32,000 

45,788 

63,124 

86,156 

122,504 

184,000 

5,100,000 

27.7 

Illinois  .  .  . 
Totals.. 

t30,ooo 

268,173 

42,615 

77,250 

106,839 
599,133 

145,992 

190,000 

6,100,000 

32.1 

350,227 

462,328 

790,811 

1,076,100 

42,043.000 

t39 

•  Part  of  year. 


t  Estimated. 


X  Average. 
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At  the  date  of  writing,  the  figures  for 
191 5  can  be  closely  estimated.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  States  chosen  may  not  to- 
day be  representative  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  those  States,  however,  where 
^  little  or  no  road  work  has  been  done 
registration  will  take  sudden  increases, 
when  good  roads  become  available,  as 
shown  for  Virginia  and  Illinois. 


To  care  for  this  traffic  we  have  in  the 
United  States  about  2,125,000  miles  of 
country  roads,  not  counting  streets. 
What  mileage  has  been  "improved"  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  word  has 
no  standard  meaning.  We  are  probably 
safe  in  assuming  that  for  a  satisfactory 
system  not  less  than  1,250,000  miles  of 
road  must  still  be  improved.     With  the 


The  ten  States  named  register  to-day    ever-growing  traffic  and  with  the  con- 


over  1,000.000  of 
the  2,000,000  cars 
usually  accepted 
as  the  number 
owned  at  this  time 
in  the  country  at 
large.  From  the 
curve  I  estimate 
for  them  a  possi- 
ble total  automo- 
bile registration 
of  3,300,000  in 
1920,  and  for  the 
country  from  6,- 
000,000  to  6.500,- 
000.  To  check 
this  estimate  we 
may  use  the  fig- 
ures of  automobile 
output.  These, 
as  generally  given, 
will  not  plot  in 
any  fair  curve, 
but  the  conclusion 
seems  warranted 
that  an  output  of 
2,350,000   may 


sequent  demand 
for  better  con- 
struction, the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  this 
system  will  not 
fall  short  of  $10,- 
000,000,000,  and 
its  construction 
will  probably 
cover  a  period  of 
not  less  than  forty 
years.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  over- 
state the  case. 
Many  roads  have 
been  and  will  be 
built  too  narrow, 
too  crooked,  with 
excessive  grades 
and  inadequate 
pavements.  These 
should  be  widened, 
straightened,  re- 
graded,  and  re- 
paved.  They  will 
also  have  to  be 
provided    with 


well  be  attained  by   1920.     Men   well  bridges  designed  for  the  increasing  weight 

posted  in  the  business  estimate  that  within  of  vehicles.     However  this   may  be,   it 

a  short  period  a  market  can  be  made  for  seems  safe  to  say  that  we  have  a  big  job 

from  1,640,000  to  3,800,000  cars  a  year,  on  our  hands,  and  that  if  we  are  to  plan  for 


For  our  present  purpose  we  must  make 
some  allowance  for  a  rapidly  growing  ex- 
port trade. 

If  the  average  life  of  a  car  be  three 
years,  it  seems  possible  that  by  1920  we 
shall  have  on  our  highways  a  total  of  not 
less  than  6,000,000  motor- vehicles,  or  one 
for  every  twenty  inhabitants.  This  is 
about  three  times  our  present  registra- 
tion. In  the  ten  States  the  increase  in 
five   years   has   been   fourfold.     Massa- 


its  execution  we  must  do  so  in  a  big  way. 

One  would  naturally  look  for  experi- 
ence to  Europe.  European  conditions  and 
customs  are  so  different  from  ours  that 
data  derived  from  them  are  of  but  limited 
value.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
they  are  in  a  much  more  backward  state 
of  motor-vehicle  development  even  if 
more  advanced  in  road  administration. 

However  much  or  little  we  may  take 
from  them,  we  shall  also  have  to  consider 


chusetts  registered  one  motor-vehicle  for  our  problem  in  the  light  of  what  seems  to 

every  108  persons  in  19 10  and  one  for  ev-  be  in  store  for  us. 

ery  37.4  in  1915.    In  1910  the  population  Let  us  consider  the  full  extent  of  the 

per  car  in  Ohio  was  149;  to-day  it  is  27.7.  problem — what  we  are  now  doing  to  solve 
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it  and  what  is  needed  to  obtain  good 
roads. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  in  1920 
we  shall  have  6,000,000  mo  tor- vehicles 
and  6,000,000  teams  using  our  roads, 
that  the  motors  will  average  200  days 
at  30  miles  and  the  teams  180  days 
at  15  miles,  we  have  totals  of  36,000,- 
000,000  mo  tor- vehicle  miles  and  16,200,- 
000,000  team  miles.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  operation  on  an  improved  as 
against  an  imimproved  road  may  be 
safely  put  at  not  less  than  6  cents  per 
mile  for  both  motor  and  teams.  On  this 
basis  we  would  have  52,200,000,000  ve- 
hicle miles  at  6  cents,  or  $3,120,000,000 
— the  total  yearly  saving. 

I  need  oiily  allude  to  the  other  gains 
due  to  good  roads — the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  the  development  of  industries, 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  life.  These  cannot  be  readily 
estimated  in  figures,  but  the  value  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  the  reduction  in  cost 
of  haulage  and  probably  exceeds  it  many- 
fold. 

The  importance  of  the  interests  in- 
volved would  seem  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  scientific  and  businessHke  admin- 
istration. Such  administration  we  lack; 
we  seem  to  have  formed  but  a  faint  idea 
of  our  woful  state  of  unpreparedness  and 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  results.  Our 
present  methods  of  road  administration 
are  inadequate. 

While  most  of  the  States  have  pre- 
served the  common-law  doctrine  of  the 
king's  highway,  the  treatment  accorded 
to  our  roads  has  not  matched  the  dignity 
of  their  title.  Generally,  the  roads,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  city  streets,  are  in  the 
hands  of  some  local  body  or  of  a  turnpike 
company.  The  care  they  have  received 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
community  descended  from  pioneer  an- 
cestry. The  traditions  still  survive  of 
the  days  when  each  man  raised  his  own 
food,  built  his  own  house,  and  looked  to 
no  policeman  to  enforce  his  rights.  Any 
man,  in  those  days,  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  build  and  keep  a  road,  and  this 
belief  is  by  no  means  dead.  It  shows 
itself  in  the  underlying  idea  of  our  road 
administration,  the  turning  over  to  town- 
ship committees,  selectmen,  or  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  known,  the  man- 


agement of  the  greater  part  of  our  road 
systems.  In  most  of  our  States  we  have 
placed  bridges  under  the  care  of  some- 
body other  than  that  in  charge  of  the 
road. 

On  this  substructure  many  of  the 
States  have  built,  each  in  its  own  way  to 
pro\'ide  for  our  increasing  highway  traffic. 
The  laws  passed  for  this  object  may  be 
grouped  into  two  general  classes,  follow- 
ing the  lead  set  by  the  two  States  that 
first  took  up  road  improvement  as  a  field 
for  State  activity,  namely.  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts.  The  former  under- 
took to  aid  counties  in  the  building  of 
improved  roads,  lea\4ng  the  care  of  the 
roads  thus  built  to  the  county  authori- 
ties; Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand, 
set  herself  to  building  and  maintaining  a 
system  of  State  roads  made  up  of  the 
most  important  through  Hues  of  traffic. 
Both  of  these  represent  correct  principles. 
The  State  should  care  for  the  important 
through  lines.  Local  bodies  should  be 
encouraged  to  improve  roads  of  second- 
ary importance.  Neither  of  these  States, 
however,  undertook  to  thoroughly  pro- 
\dde  for  the  proper  care  of  all  of  its  coun- 
try roads,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
other  State.  Nothing  less  than  this  wdll 
meet  the  need.  Every  public  road  should 
be  insured  such  intelligent  care  as  to  fur- 
nish the  best  service  of  which  it  is  capable. 

My  own  experience  as  a  road  official 
may  be  enlightening.  A  mechanical  en- 
gineer by  training,  w^th  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  road-work  and  even  less  experi- 
ence in  public  office,  I  was  appointed  five 
years  ago  head  of  the  New  Jersey  Road 
Department.  The  appointment,  I  be- 
lieve, was  considered  a  good  one. 

I  expected  to  find  very  simple  engi- 
neering, an  ill-organized  repair  system, 
and  more  or  less  ''graft."  I  found  the 
engineering  by  no  means  simple,  that 
proper  reorganization  of  the  repair  sys- 
tem would  require  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion and  acceptance  of  State  control  by 
the  counties,  many  of  which  were  jealous 
of  each  other  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
department.  I  found  no  legal  evidence 
of  ''graft"  and  no  reason  for  suspicion 
against  the  force  under  my  control.  This 
force  had  been  formed  and  had  worked 
under  department  heads  not  one  of  whom 
had  any  previous  engineering  experience; 
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it  was  personally  well  fitted  for  its  work, 
but  hardly  large  enough  for  its  statutory 
duties  and  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
work  necessary  to  insure  thoroughness. 
There  was  much  duplication  of  work  be- 
tween the  State  and  county  forces  and 
ill-located  responsibility.  While  I  can- 
not complain  of  any  lack  of  good  will,  the 
work  has  been  and  is  being  done  under 
conditions  that  exclude  any  high  standard 
of  attainment  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  no  one  expects  results  to  measure  up 
to  any  such  standard. 

I  may  be  slow-witted.  I  have  had  to 
waste  much  time  in  planning  how  to  get 
the  work  done  under  legislation  both  un- 
reasonably restrictive  and  often  inconsist- 
ent and  in  learning  to  tie  the  red  tape 
thereby  required  into  the  regulation  bow- 
knots. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  has  taken  me 
time  to  "size  up''  my  ever-growing  job, 
to  recognize  the  underlying  causes  of  our 
shortcomings,  and  to  formulate  the  prin- 
ciples that  must  guide  any  satisfactory 
reform.  I  have,  in  consequence,  met  with 
but  little  success  in  impressing  the  needs 
of  the  service  on  the  people  of  the  State 
and  on  the  legislature. 

During  my  term  of  office  almost  every 
one  of  our  neighboring  States  has  changed 
the  head  of  its  road  department.  This 
brings  us  to  a  most  serious  defect  of  our 
road  administration,  namely,  that  the 
head,  whether  a  commissioner  or  a  board, 
is  a  political  appointee,  usually  unskilled 
in  road-work  and  frequently  ^nthout  any 
engineering  training.  Holding  office  for 
a  term  of  years,  subjected  to  great  po- 
litical pressure,  and  intrusted  with  wide 
powers,  it  would,  indeed,  be  wonderful  if 
these  men  did  not  frequently  >^eld  to 
considerations  other  than  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  roads  and  err  by  dabbling 
in  engineering  matters. 

Instead  of  appreciation  of  the  serious- 
ness and  the  needs  of  the  situation,  one 
generally  finds  in  our  legislatures  a  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  certain  pet  remedies  and 
a  leaning  to  numerous  checks,  safeguards, 
and  investigations,  the  outgrowth  of  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  road  administration, 
fruitful  sources  of  delay,  red  tape,  and 
waste,  and  godsends  for  the  muckraker. 

I  have  never  seen  a  palladium,  or  if  I 
have  I  did  not  recognize  it.    It  seems. 


however,  that  the  particular  palladium 
that  holds  or  guards  our  liberties  is  like- 
wise the  shrine  in  which  we  cherish  these 
methods  of  insuring  inefficiency. 

Over  our  road-work  there  is  too  often 
cast  the  baleful  shadow  of  politics.  The 
''scientific  distribution  of  patronage,"  as 
it  was  once  described  to  me  by  a  very 
earnest,  upright,  and  capable  politician 
who  believes  himself  a  progressive,  plays 
havoc  with  efficiency.  The  only  refuge 
seems  to  be  in  the  ci\'il  service,  as  gen- 
erally administered,  a  somewhat  cumber- 
some and  usually  inelastic  method,  but 
still  the  best  now  available.  Patronage, 
however,  is  not  the  only  line  along  which 
politics  makes  its  attacks.  Roads  have 
been  improved  or  repaired  because  cer- 
tain men  wdth  ''pulls"  lived  along  the 
line,  because  certain  contractors  had 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  for  which 
they  wanted  employment,  or  because 
some  other  work  of  importance  could  not 
other\\dse  get  the  necessary  backing.  I 
am  not  now  alluding  to  any  so-called 
''graft."  This  is  always  hard,  generally 
impossible,  to  prove.  The  direct  loss 
therefrom  is,  I  am  persuaded,  small  com- 
pared to  that  due  to  inefficient  admin- 
istration; indirectly,  however,  it  works 
immeasurable  e\'i\  by  depri\dng  our  road 
officials  of  the  public  confidence  they 
must  have  if  we  are  to  get  results.  These 
must  be  based  on  personal  responsibility 
enforced  by  a  strict  discipline.  Respon- 
sibility implies  power,  and  power  will 
not  be  conferred  if  there  be  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence. This  confidence  must  not  be  in 
the  individual  head  only,  for  he  may  and 
mil  change,  but  in  the  organization,  and 
not  only  in  its  moral  but  also  in  its  tech- 
nical fitness  for  the  work.  It  must  be 
earned  by  actual  results  and  cannot  be 
created  by  legislative  enactment.  Such 
enactment,  however,  is  the  only  means 
that  can  create  organizations  under  con- 
ditions which  will  make  these  results 
possible.  We  must  look  to  an  awakened 
public  opinion  to  demand  the  necessary 
legislation  and  a  fair  chance  to  ''make 
good"  thereunder  without  unnecessary 
interference. 

I  have  said  that  European  experience 
is  of  but  limited  value  to  us  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem.  The  weight  giv- 
en  in  Europe  to  the  administration  of 
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their  roads  is,  however,  instructive.  The 
French  Republic  has  been  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  road  administration.  It  com- 
pares with  our  ten  States  as  follows,  the 
French  motor-vehicle  figures  being  for 
the  period  before  the  great  war: 


Road 
mileage 

Area 

Popula- 
tion 

Motor- 
vehicles 

France  . . . 
Ten  States 

357,000 
457,000 

207,000 
261,000 

40,000,000 
42,000,000 

122,000 
1,076,000 

In  France  all  national  roads  and  most 
of  the  departmental  roads  are  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  ''Fonts  et  Chau- 
sees"  corps.  This  corps  is  the  best  and 
most  thoroughly  trained  body  of  civil  en- 
gineers in  the  world.  Their  men  are  espe- 
cially trained  for  the  work  from  boyhood, 
as  are  cadets  and  midshipmen.  Their 
life-w^ork  is  in  the  corps.  Their  instruction 
covers  the  engineering,  the  administrative 
detail,  and  the  law  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  standing  of  the  corps  person- 
ally and  professionally  is  of  the  highest. 

Contrast  for  a  moment  our  conditions. 
There  is  no  legal  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  an  engineer,  least  of  all  a  high- 
way engineer.  The  job  is  seldom  per- 
manent. There  is  but  little  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  but  too  often  in  the 
integrity  of  highway  officials.  This  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  recall 
that  we  are  tr\ing  to  care  for  a  fast-grow- 
ing motor  traffic,  to-day  sixteen  times 
that  of  the  French  Republic,  under  the 
leadership  of  political  appointees  holding 
office  for  Umited  terms  and  working  under 
laws  that  make  efficiency  impossible. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  as  to 
our  highway  engineers,  let  me,  in  this 
connection,  bear  witness  to  the  devotion 
and  ability  of  those  A\'ith  whom  I  have 
been  thrown  in  contact.  There  are,  of 
course,  lamentable  exceptions,  but  as  a 
whole  they  are  morally  and  technically 
of  higher  class  than  one  would  expect  un- 
der the  conditions.  There  is,  however, 
little  organization,  no  recognized  stand- 
ard of  qualifications,  and  practically  no 
interstate  co-operation.  Road  societies 
there  are,  but  these  are  organized  to 
''boost"  the  cause  of  roads  and  only  in- 
cidentally to  afford  technical  training  and 
interchange  of  data. 


The  very  evident  cure  for  our  present 
evils  and  the  best  provision  for  the  fu- 
ture is  such  legislation  as  will  establish 
in  each  State  a  highway  force  that  will 
command  respect  and  confidence  in  its 
ability.  We  must  then  state  our  problem, 
and  this,  too,  will  generally  require  legis- 
lation. Even  in  the  smallest  and  in  the 
sparsely  settled  States  the  cost  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  will  warrant  thor- 
ough preparatory  study.  But  little  of 
this  has  been  done.  We  have  tackled 
the  job  of  impro\'ing  our  roads  with  an 
insouciance  that  would  be  almost  laugh- 
able if  its  results  were  less  ominous.  Few, 
if  any.  States  have  any  accurate  idea  of 
their  country-road  mileage,  much  less  of 
its  proper  and  economical  development, 
and,  I  may  add,  practically  none  at  all 
of  the  ultimate  cost  nor  of  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  improvement.  Yet  all 
these  can  at  least  be  approximately  as- 
certained, and  the  public  which  pays  the 
bill  is  entitled  to  the  information.  We 
are,  however,  embarked  on  a  programme 
invohdng  an  unknown  expenditure  for 
an  unknown  period,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  we  shall  have  at  the  end.  If  we  are 
to  accomplish  anything  we  must  "size 
up"  our  job  and,  remembering  Davy 
Crockett's  advice  before  it  is  too  late, 
be  sure  we  are  right  before  we  go  much 
further. 

For  this  purpose  we  should  lay  out  a 
road  system  for  each  State.  Such  a 
system  will  include  roads  of  all  classes. 
If  national  roads  become  a  fact  they  will 
form  a  separate  class.  There  will  also 
be  the  main  lines  of  intra-State  traffic, 
then  roads  of  secondary  importance  fur- 
nishing the  principal  feeder  lines  for  the 
State  highways  and  connecting  towns  of 
secondary  importance,  and,  lastly,  the 
lesser  roads  corresponding  to  the  capil- 
laries in  the  system  of  blood  circulation. 
Each  of  these  classes  will  call  for  dift'erent 
features  of  design  and  for  different  t\'pes 
of  paving.  For  our  greatest  roads  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  will  be  none 
too  good,  for  the  smallest  our  means 
will  demand  that  we  adopt  the  most  eco- 
nomical construction.  Without  thorough 
preliminary  study  and  planning  we  shall, 
beyond  doubt,  build  roads,  some  insuf- 
ficient for  their  loads  and  others  more 
costlv  than  their  traffic  will  warrant.     I 
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may  here  point  out  that  the  permanent 
investment  in  a  road  is  made  up  of  the 
cost  of  the  right  of  way  and  of  grading. 
Drainage  works  and  foundation  courses 
may  be  or  may  not  be  permanent;  the 
same  is  true  of  bridges ;  but  surfaces  are 
never  permanent.  If,  however,  we  secure 
enough  land  and  grade  it  properly  at  the 
outset,  our  investment  to  that  extent  is 
secure.  Land  can  always  be  had  more 
cheaply  before  improvement  than  for 
subsequent  widening  and  straightening. 
Regrading  disturbs  conditions  along  the 
road,  inflicting  at  times  considerable  loss, 
and  disturbs  more  or  less  previous  work. 
Hence,  it  is  wasteful  and  should  be 
avoided  by  giving  location  and  grading 
full  consideration  in  the  original  design. 
This  consideration  cannot  be  given  with- 
out knowledge  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  road.  Our  railroads  have  found  that 
on  main  trunk  lines  it  pays  to  reduce 
grades  and  eliminate  curves  at  almost 
any  cost.  *'  Mutatis  mutandis,"  the  same 
is  true  of  the  highway. 

Our  legislation  should  extend  to  all 
country  roads.  Streets  present  another 
problem.  Just  as  physically  and  com- 
mercially all  roads  in  a  State  form  part 
of  one  system,  so  the  State  must  provide 
that  they  be  administered  under  uniform 
laws  and  in  co-ordination.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  and  the  State  should 
provide  that  every  road  be  so  kept  as  to 
give  the  best  service  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. 

There  must  be  a  strict,  uniform,  and 
scientific  system  of  accounting  and  audit, 
including  an  accurate  census  of  road  traf- 
fic. The  resulting  data  must  be  carefully 
analyzed  to  enable  those  in  charge  not 
only  to  make  comparisons  but  also  clearly 
to  account  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
imposed  on  them. 

We  must,  in  all  cases,  have  such  elastic- 
ity in  statutory  provisions  as  will  cut  the 
red  tape  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  importance  of  the  work  to  be  done 
will  justify  provisions  that  will  make 
highway  engineering  a  career  that  will 
attract  and  hold  young  men  of  ability 
and  energy.  Material  of  this  character 
can  be  trained  to  high  efficiency  if  poli- 
tics be  excluded,  if  promotion  follow  on 
proven  fitness  and  discipline  be  rigidly 
enforced.     All  higher  positions  must  be 


filled  by  promotion  so  as  to  exclude  dilet- 
tanti administration  and  freak  engineer- 
ing and  provide  an  incentive  to  continued 
effort.  A  force  organized  on  these  lines 
and  public  confidence  therein  are  the  im- 
portant matters.  Given  these,  the  rest 
will  follow.  But  such  a  force  in  any  ade- 
quate number  does  not  exist  to-day,  and 
it  can  only  be  created  by  establishing  the 
proper  conditions  for  its  development  and 
allowing  sufficient  time  therefor.  Even 
in  such  a  small  State  as  New  Jersey,  there 
would  be  needed  for  the  State- wide  over- 
sight of  roads  more  men  than  are  fitted 
and  available  for  the  work.  Even  if  men 
were  available  in  sufficient  numbers,  they 
must  be  moulded  into  an  organization, 
a  living  and  growing  organism  mth  an 
'' esprit  de  corps"  and  traditions. 

This  will  require  time.  In  almost  every 
State  that  has  taken  up  road-work  se- 
riously there  is  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  force  necessary  for  State- wide  ad- 
ministration can  be  gathered  and  trained. 

Road-work  calls  for  analytical  study 
requiring  the  combination  of  experience, 
common  sense,  and  technical  training.  It 
involves  also,  in  the  higher  grades,  dif- 
ficult administrative  work,  which  cannot 
be  readily  separated  from  the  engineering 
and  executive  abiUty  of  no  mean  order. 
This  always  demands  and  must  receive 
good  pay.  A  high  professional  standard 
for  such  a  force  gives  the  members  a  pride 
in  their  organization  and  a  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  do  its  work,  without  which 
it  is  useless  to  expect  any  full  measure  of 
success  or  of  public  trust.  This  latter,  I 
repeat  again,  is  essential  to  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  our  problem.  Without 
it  the  public  will  not  insist  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  politics  from  road- work,  and 
before  they  will  so  insist  the  people  must 
know  that  their  business  is  being  handled 
by  experts  and  honest  men. 

The  technical  work  to  be  performed  by 
such  a  body  should  consist,  in  addition  to 
the  preliminary  study  needed  for  the  lay- 
ing out  of  road  systems,  of  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance. 

"Safety  first,"  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  of  late,  needed  but  little  considera- 
tion in  the  road  design  of  the  ante-auto- 
mobile age.  Any  road  was  safe  enough  if 
it  was  good  enough.  Guard-rails  on  high 
embankments,  avoidance  of  sharp  turns 
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at  the  foot  of  steep  grades,  and  a  little 
care  at  approaches  to  bridges  were  enough 
to  make  a  road  reasonably  safe  at  the 
speed  and  weights  for  which  they  were 
designed,  say  ten  miles  an  hour  and  about 
three  tons.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
have  become  '' death-traps"  when  called 
on  to  carry  traffic  at  40  miles  vdih  maxi- 
mum loads  of  from  12  to  15  tons.  The 
solution  of  the  guard-rail  question  is  yet 
open.  Any  obstruction  to  the  view  with- 
in a  distance  of  from  350  to  400  feet  is 
highly  dangerous.  Curv^es  on  or  at  the 
lower  end  of  steep  grades,  narrowness,  ex- 
cessive crown,  unprotected  ditches,  bad- 
ly placed  trees  or  poles,  and  even  the 
pipes  often  used  to  carry  water  across 
entrances,  have  become  dangers  that  are 
taking  a  heavy  toll  of  human  life. 

The  most  apparent  dangers  on  our 
highways  are  the  crossings  over  railroad 
and  trolley  tracks  at  grade.  The  elimina- 
tion of  these  death-traps  should  never  be 
overlooked.  The  cost  of  this  work  will 
form  no  small  part  of  our  future  highway 
disbursements.  Even  when  ehmination 
is  impossible,  much  may  be  done  to  de- 
crease danger  at  crossings. 

As  to  pavements,  for  minor  roads  this 
will  always  depend  on  the  relative  costs 
of  locally  available  materials.  Gravel, 
oyster-shells,  and  macadam  will  proba- 
bly always  be  able  to  proxdde  for  a  con- 
siderable mileage  of  the  lesser  roads. 
Macadam  with  a  blanket  coat  of  tar  or 
asphalt,  well  maintained,  will  carry  a  con- 
siderable traffic,  but  only  at  a  fairly  high 
maintenance  cost.  For  more  important 
roads  Portland  cement  concrete  and  bi- 
tuminous concretes  seem  the  most  prom- 
ising solution.  Block  pavements,  brick, 
wood,  asphalt  block,  and  granite  on  a 
concrete  base  will  be  required  for  the 
heaviest  traffic  and  for  such  grades  on  bi- 
tuminous concrete  roads  as  may  be  found 
too  steep  for  that  material. 

Roads  must  be  designed  for  the  speed 
and  weights  that  will  be  used  on  them. 
Whether  there  be  a  statutory  speed  limit 
or  not,  it  is  not  seriously  regarded  and 
will  in  time  probably  disappear.  Any 
prudent  designer  to-day  will  count  on  not 
less  than  40  miles.  There  is  little  use  in 
providing  a  surface  suited  for  such  a 
speed  without  gi\^ng  the  corresponding 
widths  and  curvatures.    Without  knowl- 


edge of  weights  to  be  carried,  bridge  de- 
sign is  but  guesswork.  Pavements  and 
foundation  courses  must  also  be  suited  to 
the  weights  to  be  carried.  These  should 
be  regulated  by  legislation  uniform  in  all 
the  States.  The  paved  way  for  important 
roads  should  not  be  less  than  18  feet  on 
tangents ;  curves  should  have  radii  of  not 
less  than  i  ,000  feet  ^\'ith  increased  widths 
of  paved  surface. 

Grades  are  a  matter  of  both  economy 
and  safety;  with  bituminous  surfaces 
anything  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  becomes 
too  slippery  for  horses;  automobiles  will 
also  skid  dangerously  thereon. 

Many  of  the  minor  appurtenances  of 
our  roads  deserve  and  should  receive 
more  thorough  study  than  has  generally 
been  given  them.  Road  signs,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  legible  from  whatever 
side  approached.  Running  beyond  a  sign 
before  being  able  to  read  it  destroys,  to  a 
great  extent,  its  usefulness  and  is  a  source 
of  actual  danger.  Dust  in  excessive  quan- 
tities is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  has  be- 
come a  serious  danger. 

The  correct  placing  of  shade-trees  and 
the  selection  of  the  species  used  are 
matters  of  importance.  Trees  must  not 
be  placed  so  near  the  driveway  as  to  be 
dangerous.  The  same  is  true  of  telegraph- 
poles,  sign-posts,  etc. 

The  military  features  of  our  roads  have 
been  all  but  entirely  overlooked.  A  few 
years  ago  a  request  for  the  \'iews  and  ad- 
vice of  the  War  Department  met  with  a 
polite  but  entirely  unenlightening  answer. 
Strategically,  roads  must  connect  points 
of  military  importance.  Tactically,  they 
must  be  designed  to  carry  necessary  mili- 
tary traffic.  In  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  great  war,  this  means  that  very 
heavy  loads,  guns  of  6  and  8  inch  cah- 
bre,  heavy  motor-trucks,  high-speed  cars, 
cavalry  and  infantry  must  be  accommo- 
dated. Less  than  three  lines  of  traffic 
will  hardly  meet  the  requirements. 
Nothing  less  than  30  feet  of  graded  width 
will  do.  Bridges  must  also  be  strength- 
ened. It  may  well  be  that  screening  will 
be  required. 

The  designer  must  also  carefully  weigh 
the  advantages  of  any  proposed  feature 
of  design  against  its  cost.  He  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  total  road  cost  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  interest  on  the  first  cost; 
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depreciation  and  up-keep,  including  the 
overhead  charges  due  to  administration, 
use  of  machinery,  and,  what  is  usually 
called  the  repair  charge,  the  cost  of  the 
actual  labor  and  materials  used  in  repair. 
What  he  now  has  in  most  cases  is  the  re- 
pair charge  only  and  that  without  traffic 
data.  This  charge  may  be  easily  kept 
low  by  an  expensive  construction.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  low-priced  road  with 
comparatively  high  repair  charge  will  be 
the  cheapest  solution.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  cheap  a  construction  is  sure  to 
prove  wasteful.  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  designer  has  ample  field  in  which 
to  show  his  ability. 

We  have  generally  built  good  roads  as 
far  as  construction  work  is  concerned. 
We  have  probably  been  a  little  too  im- 
patient for  results  and  too  easy-going  to 
obtain  all  the  accuracy  in  following  a 
specification  that  we  fiiid  abroad.  Our 
inspection,  too,  in  many  cases,  may  have 
lacked  in  intelligence  and  thoroughness, 
but  on  the  whole  we  have  not  done  badly 
in  this  respect. 

The  up-keep  of  our  roads  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  disappointing.  There  are, 
of  course,  brilliant  exceptions.  If  we  are 
to  have  good  roads  we  must  provide  a 
system  that  will  make  good  minute  de- 
fects as  soon  as  they  appear.  This  can- 
not be  done  without  constant  and  com- 
petent inspection.  The  best  way  to  pro- 
vide this  service  will  vary  with  roads  of 
different  materials  and  subject  to  differ- 
ent traffic  intensities.  Whatever  method, 
however,  is  adopted,  the  importance  of 
accurate  accounting  for  all  maintenance 
expenditures  will  remain  undiminished. 
Such  accounting  in  connection  with  traffic 
census  furnishes  the  only  test  of  the 
economy  of  road  types  and  will  supply 
indispensable  data  for  scientific  design. 
In  the  analysis  of  road  accounts  we  must 
take  account  of  speed  as  well  as  weight. 
As  yet  the  unit  giving  the  proper  weight 
to  each  of  these  elements  of  wear  has 
not  been  agreed  on.  The  value  of  such  a 
unit  and  of  road  accounts  generally  de- 
pends, in  great  measure,  on  uniformity  of 
method. 

Our  task  is  such  a  huge  one  that  for 
success  we  must  have  team-work.  Our 
federal  scheme  of  government  is  a  hinder- 
ance  in  securing  the  interstate  co-opera- 


tion that  the  situation  demands.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  planning  of  interstate  lines  of 
traffic  and  in  securing  uniform  laws  as  to 
classification  of  vehicles  and  regulation  of 
traffic  that  this  need  exists.  We  should 
have  standardization  of  nomenclature  so 
that,  for  instance,  ''improved  road"  will 
mean  the  same  thing  in  Indiana  and  in 
New  Jersey;  standard  system  of  road 
signs,  standard  methods  of  accounting, 
standard  units  of  traffic  and  wear,  and,  in 
general,  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
between  our  forty-eight  State-road  forces 
and  the  federal  government. 

That  this  co-ordination  and  the  leader- 
ship needed  for  any  team-work  can  be 
supplied  only  by  the  general  government 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  federal  aid.  The  gain  by  united 
and  concerted  effort  will  be  greater  than 
that  due  to  any  federal  appropriation. 

The  financial  problem  involved  is  by 
no  means  the  least  of  the  many  road  ques- 
tions that  we  must  settle.  I  have  already 
estimated  the  job  as  involving  1,250,000 
miles  of  road  to  be  improved  at  a  cost 
of  about  $10,000,000,000,  and  that  it  will 
take  forty  years  to  do  this  work.  This  is 
not  all  we  shall  have  to  finance.  While 
building  and  after  having  finished  the 
work,  we  shall  have  to  keep  up  the  roads 
already  built.  This  will  involve  a  tremen- 
dous outlay.  The  present  total  road  re- 
pair charge  in  this  country  is  unknown, 
but  we  do  know  that  much  of  it  is  wasted 
on  unintelligent  work. 

Our  data  are  so  insufficient  that  no  satis- 
factory financial  plan  can  be  worked  out 
in  detail.  Let  us,  however,  try  an  illus- 
tration, using  for  this  purpose  the  above 
assumptions  as  to  cost  and  mileage  of 
construction  and  distributing  the  work 
evenly  over  the  estimated  period  of  con- 
struction. Let  us  also  assume  that  we 
are  to-day  spending  on  the  road  repairs 
$150,000,000  and  that  each  new  mile  of 
road  built  will  add  $400  a  year  to  our  ex- 
penditure. Our  construction  will  average 
31,667  miles  a  year  and  will  cost  about 
$250,000,000.  Our  repair  charge  on  pres- 
ent roads  is,  say,  $150,000,000.  Our 
yearly  increase  in  repair  charge  will  be 
31,667  X  $400,  or  about  $12,500,000. 
Our  first  year's  outlay  would  be  $400,- 
000,000. 

If  we  build  our  average  mileage  each 
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year,  we  would  have  spent  in  the  forty 
years  about  $26,000,000,000. 

We  must  e\'idently  look  to  our  sources 
of  revenue.  Benefits  are  conferred  by 
road  improvement  on  both  the  land- 
owner and  the  user  of  the  road.  The 
former  pays  through  the  ordinary  tax 
levy.  The  latter  pays  a  so-called  license 
fee  for  his  automobile  only  and  nothing 
for  his  horses.  It  seems  rational  to  look 
to  the  business  on  the  roads  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
them.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these 
costs. 

At  the  prices  now  prevalent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  a  mile  of  macadam 
road  including  a  bituminous  dressing  can 
be  built  for  about  $12,000  where  the  grad- 
ing and  drainage  are  not  excessive;  the 
latter  may  increase  the  cost  to  $18,000 
or  more.  Such  a  road  can  be  maintained 
under  an  average  daily  load  of  400  ve- 
hicles of  mixed  highway  traffic,  averag- 
ing about  1.7  tons  in  weight,  at  a  yearly 
repair  charge  of  about  $600  a  mile.  To 
this  yearly  charge  should  be  added  about 
$200  as  a  depreciation  charge  to  take  care 
of  extraordinary  repairs  which  would  be 
needed  about  once  in  five  years.  Add 
also  4  per  cent  interest  on  cost,  or,  say, 
$500,  and  we  have  a  total  yearly  cost  of 
$1,300  a  mile.  The  yearly  ton  mileage 
would  be  248,000.  The  cost  di\dded  by 
the  ton  mileage  gives  .524  of  a  cent  per 
ton  mile,  or  89  cents  per  mile  of  the  aver- 
age vehicle.  An  automobile,  therefore, 
making  an  average  yearly  mileage  of  6,000 
at  an  average  weight  of  3,400  pounds 
would  receive  a  road  ser\dce  costing  about 
$53.40  and  would  do  approximately  $33 
worth  of  damage  to  roads  of  this  char- 
acter. For  a  team  which,  vdih  its  wagon, 
averages  loaded  and  light  about  the  same 
weight  and  does  1,500  miles  a  year  the 
cost  of  service  and  damage  done  would 
be  one-fourth  (5^)  of  the  above.    In  both 


cases  no  allowance  is  made  for  speed. 
Considering  speed  as  a  factor,  the  figures 
for  automobiles  would  increase  and  for 
the  horse-drawn  traffic  would  decrease. 
There  is  no  question  that  both  classes  of 
trafiic  receive  benefits  far  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  service.  The  example  chosen  may 
represent  heavier  traffic  and  a  more  cost- 
ly construction  than  the  average.  With 
lighter  traffic  and  cheaper  roads  the  ton- 


mile  cost  will  tend  to  increase.  Railroad 
experience  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Now,  going  back  to  our  very  rough 
estimates  as  to  yearly  expenditures  and 
as  to  increase  in  motor-vehicles,  we 
should  have  at  the  end  of  five  years  of 
our  construction  a  yearly  outlay  of  about 
$450,000,000.  We  should  also  have  about 
6,000,000  motor-cars.  The  horse-drawn 
traffic,  as  I  have  said,  is  unknown.  In 
New  Jersey  it  seems  to  approximate 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  Re- 
niembering  that  New  Jersey  is  pretty 
well  automobilized  and  that  many  ve- 
hicles use  more  than  one  horse,  let  us  as- 
sume for  our  present  purposes  a  total  of 
6,000,000  teams  or  say  10,000,000  horses. 
(In  1 9 14  there  were  25,000,000  horses 
and  mules  on  farms  in  the  United  States.) 
If  the  average  automobile  motor  rates  at 
25  H.  P.  and  we  tax  on  H.  P.  basis  at 
$1.50  a  unit,  we  should  raise  from  motor- 
vehicles  $225,000,000  and  from  horses 
$15,000,000,  a  total  of  $240,000,000,  or 
almost  55  per  cent  of  our  estimated  out- 
lay. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  outUne  rough- 
ly, indeed,  the  many  and  very  serious 
problems  suggested  by  a  forecast  of  our 
road- work.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  there- 
from is  the  need  of  thorough  organization 
of  our  road  forces  and  of  careful  prelim- 
inary study.  The  interests  affected  are 
among  the  most  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  The  investment  wHl  be 
gigantic  in  size,  but  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn a  benefit  far  beyond  its  cost  if  we 
will  handle  it  as  a  business  proposition. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  rush  into  work 
of  unparalleled  magnitude  without  ade- 
quate preparation,  if  we  continue  to  in- 
trust its  execution  to  men  unskilled  in  the 
work,  chosen  mainly  on  account  of  past 
political  ser\dces  and  lacking  pubUc  con- 
fidence, and  if  we  keep  changing  them  as 
various  parties  may  command  popular 
pluralities,  we  shall  pay  the  price  of  our 
folly. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  political 
conditions  affecting  not  only  our  roads 
but  our  whole  system  of  government,  the 
remedy  proposed  may  seem  to  belong  to 
the  land  of  dreams  and  ideals.  I  cannot 
see  why  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
removing  our  schools  out  of  politics  and 
in  providing  a  trained  staff  and  proper 
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material  cannot  also  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  our  roads.  I  will  cheerfully,  plead 
guilty  to  any  charge  of  being  a  ''bull"  on 
the  prospects  of  these  United  States  and 
on  the  ability  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
organize  and  put  through  any  job  from 
the  Panama  Canal  up.  If,  however,  I  am 
wrong,  if  in  work  of  such  vital  importance 
we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  political  inter- 


ference, if  we  cannot  find  ways  to  do  the 
job  thoroughly,  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  admit  that,  how- 
ever well  our  democratic  system  may 
have  been  suited  to  a  small  community 
living  under  the  most  simple  conditions, 
it  cannot  provide  the  necessary  govern- 
ment for  a  highly  organized  world  power. 
This  I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  admit. 


MOTORING    THROUGH 
PORTO    RICO 

BY   A.   HYATT   VERRILL 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author 


S^ORTO  RICO  has  fre- 
quently been  called  the 
"Isle  of  Enchantment"  or 
the  "Treasure  Isle,"  but  it 
would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate to  call  it  the  "  Isle  of 
Good  Roads."  Although  but  eighty-five 
miles  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth, 
this  little  island  can  boast  of  over  eight 
hundred  miles  of  perfect  automobile  roads, 
which  encircle  the  island,  connect  all  the 
important  towns,  and  form  a  network  over 
which  the  island's  products  and  imports 
are  carried  by  bull  carts,  mule  teams,  and 
auto-trucks. 

While  the  Americans  have  done  much 
to  beautify  and  improve  the  island,  yet  we 
cannot  claim  the  honor  of  having  first 
paved  the  way  for  Porto  Rico's  wonderful 
road  system.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
built  many  roads  and  have  constructed 
splendid  bridges,  but  the  wonderful  Mili- 
tary Road — the  best  and  most  important 
highway  of  the  island — is  to-day  the  same 
famous  road  constructed  by  the  Spaniards 
and  will  ever  remain  an  enduring  mon- 
ument to  the  engineering  skill  and  far- 
sightedness of  Spanish  engineers. 

With  its  splendid  roads,  its  wonderful 
fertility,  its  magnificent  scenery,  and  its 
healthy,  pleasant  climate,  Porto  Rico  of- 
fers an  exceptionally  attractive  field  for 
autoists.  It  is  easily  reached  by  a  pleas- 
ant four  or  five  day  sail  on  comfortable 
steamers,  and  there  are  no  vexatious  cus- 


toms, expensive  crating,  or  other  incon- 
veniences attached  to  transporting  an  au- 
tomobile from  the  United  States  to  our 
West  Indian  colony. 

The  steamships  of  the  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico  line  make  a  specialty  of  carry- 
ing automobiles,  and  accept  them  un- 
crated  and  ready  to  run,  the  only  require- 
ment being  that  the  gasolene  must  be 
drawn  off  from  the  tanks.  On  some  of 
the  ships  the  machines  are  run  directly 
into  the  hold  through  a  side  port,  while 
on  the  smaller  ships  the  machines  are 
hoisted  aboard  with  specially  designed 
slings  and  placed  in  the  hold  beneath  the 
hatches.  As  machines  thus  shipped  are 
taken  at  owner's  risk,  it  is  well  to  insure 
expensive  cars,  and,  to  prevent  rust  or 
corrosion  by  salt  air,  covers  should  be 
placed  over  the  brass  or  nickel  work. 

On  arrival  at  Porto  Rico  an  insular 
license  is  required  before  the  car  is  used. 
This  is  obtained  at  the  Intendencia  Build- 
ing on  the  Plaza  Principal  at  San  Juan. 
The  fee  is  five  dollars  a  year  for  any  pri- 
vate machine,  but  a  special  transient  li- 
cense may  be  procured  for  two  dollars  per 
month.  The  automobile  laws  are  very 
lenient  in  Porto  Rico,  the  speed  being  un- 
limited in  outlying  districts,  and  at  each 
town  or  village  a  sign  is  placed  beside  the 
road  directing  drivers  to  reduce  speed  to 
sixteen  kilometres  per  hour.  When  leav- 
ing a  machine  in  a  town  a  boy  or  some 
other  person  should  be  left  in  charge,  as 
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there  is  an  ordinance  forbidding  drivers  to 
leave  machines  unattended  on  the  streets. 

Garages,  repair-shops,  accessory  deal- 
ers, and  automobile  agencies  are  numerous 
throughout  the  island,  and  charges  are 
very  reasonable,  and  the  work  is  as  good 
as  in  New  York.  Gasolene  costs  from 
twenty-four  to  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  de- 
pending upon  the  locality,  most  of  the 
coast  towns  charging  the  lower  rate,  while 
the  distant  interior  towns  charge  as  high 
as  sixty  cents.  For  this  reason  the  auto- 
ist  in  Porto  Rico  should  always  carry  an 
extra  tank  or  tin  of  gasolene  when  starting 
on  an  extended  trip,  for  the  climate  and 
the  mountain  grades  eat  up  fuel  very 
rapidly  and  a  car  will  seldom  give  more 
than  two- thirds  as  much  mileage  to  the 
gallon  as  in  the  United  States.  A  large 
portion  of  the  traffic  and  freighting  in 
Porto  Rico  is  carried  on  by  automobile, 
and  a  constant  stream  of  pleasure-cars, 
trucks,  and  public  buses  is  met  wherever 
one  travels.  Several  regular  lines  of  auto- 
mobiles are  operated  on  the  island  and 
the  cars  make  daily  trips  over  scheduled 
runs,  while  others  may  be  rented  by  the 
day  or  hour.  Even  about  San  Juan  itself 
the  autoist  can  find  much  of  interest,  and 
the  various  historical  spots,  quaint  and 
picturesque  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
well-stocked  shops  and  stores  may  all  be 
reached  with  less  exertion  and  in  greater 
comfort  in  an  automobile  than  by  any 
other  means. 

Every  one  drives  with  the  top  up  in 
Porto  Rico,  for  the  sun  beats  down  with 
true  tropical  fervor  and  showers  are  so 
frequent  and  so  sudden  that  some  protec- 
tion is  always  necessary.  The  autoist,  ac- 
customed to  driving  his  car  through  our 
broad  American  streets  and  around  our 
ample  corners  will  at  first  find  it  quite  a 
task  to  turn  and  twist  through  the  busy 
traffic  of  Porto  Rico's  capital,  especially 
as  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  gestures  and  signals  of  the  denim-clad 
traffic  officers.  These  police  mean  well, 
and  no  doubt  in  their  own  minds  they 
know  full  well  what  their  motions  are  in- 
tended to  convey,  but  they  do  not  speak 
English,  and  if  slightly  excited  or  hurried 
they  are  as  Ukely  to  use  Spanish  as  Eng- 
lish signals,  or,  worse  yet,  a  mixture  of 
both.  If  one  sees  an  officer  frantically 
grasping  at  the  air  in  the  direction  of  an 
approaching  machine  it  signifies  that  the 


way  is  clear,  for  the  odd  motion  is  the 
Spanish  equivalent  for  beckoning.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  gentle  wiggHng  of  the 
finger-tips  does  not  of  necessity  mean  to 
proceed,  for  to  the  Spanish- American  this 
gesture  means  to  wait.  Moreover,  in 
rounding  corners  do  not  hug  the  right- 
hand  curb  too  closely  or  swing  too  far  to 
the  opposite  side  if  turning  to  the  left.  If 
you  follow  out  this  accustomed  procedure 
you  may  run  down  the  innocent  guardian 
of  the  peace,  for  Porto  Rican  police  have  a 
peculiar  habit  of  stepping  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  street  as  a  vehicle  turns, 
instead  of  maintaining  post  in  the  centre 
of  things. 

In  Porto  Rico  one  may  leave  a  machine 
on  either  side  of  the  street  or  road  regard- 
less of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  headed, 
for  the  law  merely  requires  drivers  to 
place  their  cars  "as  near  the  edge  of  the 
highway  as  possible."  In  certain  sections 
of  the  streets  in  San  Juan  one-way  traffic 
rules  are  maintained,  and  the  newcomer 
should  take  care  not  to  travel  west  on  a 
street  devoted  to  easterly  traffic,  or  \ace 
versa .  Unfortunately,  these  streets  are  not 
posted  at  every  corner,  and  the  stranger 
is  quite  apt  to  turn  into  such  a  thorough- 
fare in  perfect  innocence,  only  to  be  held 
up  and  ordered  back  by  a  policeman,  and, 
as  turning  about  in  these  narrow  streets 
is  impossible,  the  unfortunate  driver  may 
be  compelled  to  reverse  through  several 
hundred  yards  of  closely  packed  vehicles 
or  even  up  some  steep  and  narrow  hill — 
for  San  Juan's  streets  are  mostly  hills,  and 
steep  hills  at  that. 

The  police,  as  a  rule,  however,  are  very 
courteous  and  obliging,  and  realize  that 
strangers  cannot  be  expected  to  know  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  local  vehicle  laws, 
and  arrests  for  petty  or  unintentional  \do- 
lations  of  the  law  seldom  or  never  occur. 

Outside  of  the  town  and  the  urban 
speed-limit  lines  there  is  no  trouble,  for 
each  traveller  uses  his  or  her  own  best 
judgment,  and  the  common  rules  of  the 
road  hold  good.  The  native  Porto  Rican 
chauffeurs  are  reckless,  darede\'il  drivers, 
and  should  be  gi\'en  a  wide  berth,  espe- 
cially on  curves  and  near  bridges,  while 
the  lumbering  ox  carts  and  huge  auto- 
trucks take  plenty  of  time  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  cannot  be  frightened, 
bullied,  or  coaxed  into  prompt  response 
to  signal  or  horn. 
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The  most  important  and  best-known 
road  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  famous  Military 
Road,  constructed  by  the  Spaniards  long 
before  the  American  occupation,  and  still 
the  best  and  most  popular  overland  route 
from  San  Juan  on  the  north  to  Ponce  on 
the  southeastern  coast. 

This  splendid  macadam  highway  leads 
across  the  very  centre  or  backbone  of  the 
island  and  passes  through  many  interest- 
ing interior  towns,  through  rich  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  through  magnificent 


passes  over  this  road,  for  it  is  the  sole  and 
only  highway  leading  from  the  capital. 
Great,  lumbering  bull  carts,  pannier-laden 
horses,  six-mule  army  w^agons,  huge  auto- 
trucks, and  two-wheeled,  horse-drawn 
drays  are  passed  by  scores,  while  bare- 
footed natives  laden  mth  trays  and  bas- 
kets of  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  live  fowl, 
and  every  imaginable  native  product  give 
a  touch  of  character  and  local  color  to  the 
throngs.  Queerest  of  all,  however,  are 
the  funnv  little  stores  on  wheels,  some 
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mountain  scenery.  Leaving  San  Juan,  a 
splendid  asphalt  boulevard  leads  past  the 
railway  station,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
and  the  theatre,  passing  under  the  frown- 
ing walls  of  old  Fort  San  Cristobal  and  to 
the  little  outlying  suburb  of  Puerta  Tierra. 
At  this  point  the  true  Military  Road  com- 
mences, and  a  mile  or  so  beyond  crosses 
the  splendid  San  Antonio  bridge  with  the 
quaint  fort  of  San  Geronimo  to  the  left 
and  the  half-hidden  remains  of  the  old 
walls  and  moats  to  the  right.  Crossing 
the  bridge  the  island  of  San  Juan  is  left 
behind  and  the  mainland  of  Porto  Rico 
is  reached  at  the  pretty  residential  sub- 
urb of  Santurce.  This  comparatively 
new  section  is  very  attractive,  with  its 
numerous  handsome  concrete  houses,  its 
fine  hotels,  and  its  palm-embowered  gar- 
dens, while  the  never-ending  procession 
of  people,  vehicles,  and  animals  upon  the 
road  is  most  interesting.  From  all  the 
interior  districts  the  traffic  to  San  Juan 


made  in  the  forms  of  miniature  houses — 
chimneys  and  all — others  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  steamships,  others  like  little 
trolley-cars,  but  each  and  every  one  filled 
with  bottles  of  soft  drinks,  odd  cakes, 
loaves  of  bread,  or  other  simple  commodi- 
ties, and  each  of  the  owners  literally  doing 
a  "pushing  business." 

Beyond  Santurce  the  road  curves 
through  broad  meadows  covered  with 
cocoanut  groves,  over  the  beautiful  Mar- 
tin Pena  bridge,  through  the  outlying 
barrio  of  Hato  Rey,  and  at  last  enters  the 
little  town  of  Rio  Piedras. 

This  town  is  far  more  Spanish- Ameri- 
can in  appearance  than  San  Juan,  but 
possesses  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  has  many  new  and  handsome  build- 
ings, while  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  the 
Municipal  Hospital,  the  Insular  Normal 
School,  and  the  University  of  Porto  Rico 
are  all  situated  here,  as  well  as  the  res- 
ervoir from  which  San  Juan  derives  its 


The  Plaza  Principal  at  San  Juan. 


water-supply  and  the  repair-shops  of  the 
Caguas  Railway  and  the  San  Juan  trolley- 
line.  The  old  summer  palace  of  the  Span- 
ish governors-general  of  Porto  Rico  was 
formerly  at  Rio  Piedras,  but  the  buildings 
have  been  demolished  and  the  grounds 
converted  into  a  public  park  and  botani- 
cal garden.  The  ^lilitary  Road  continues 
straight  through  the  town  and  extends 
across  an  almost  level  plain,  while  to 
south  and  east  the  foot-hills  rise  in  broken 
spurs  and  cone-shaped  eminences,  grad- 
ually rising  higher  and  more  rugged  to  the 
towering  mountains  of  the  Luquilla  range, 
with  their  cloud- \\Teathed  summits  purple 
and  hazy  in  the  distance.  Soon  the  road 
commences  to  ascend  the  hills,  winding  by 
graceful  curves  and  easy  grades,  the  road- 
bed always  smooth,  always  well  kept,  and 
in  many  places  vdih  an  asphalt  surface, 
and  gradually  mounting  higher  and  high- 
er, but  so  gradually  that  one  scarcely  re- 
aUzes  there  is  any  grade  whatever. 

Here  and  there  along  the  roadside  great 
feathery  clumps  of  bamboo  wave  and  rus- 
tle in  the  breeze,  while  towering  royal 
palms  shade  the  highway,  and  through  the 
foliage  one  gUmpses  deep  valleys  and  steep 
hillsides,  all  clothed  in  rich  green  verdure, 
with  picturesque  thatched  huts  nestling 
half-hidden  among  the  banner-like  leaves 
of  plantains  and  bananas. 

Each  moment  new  and  more  lovely 
scenery  opens  to  the  view,  until,  swinging 
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about  a  curve  and  crossing  an  ancient 
Spanish  bridge,  the  half-way  house  of  La 
Muda  is  reached,  and  a  little  later  the  last 
rise  is  topped  and  one  looks  down  upon 
the  magnificent  Caguas  valley,  with  the 
little  red-roofed  town  nestling  in  the  midst 
of  broad  cane  and  tobacco  fields  between 
the  silver  ribbons  of  the  Turabo  and  Ca- 
guas Rivers. 

Caguas  is  a  thriving  town  of  some 
twenty-seven  thousand  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated about  twenty-five  miles  from  San 
Juan,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  tobacco 
district.  On  every  hand  stretch  the  broad 
tobacco-fields,  the  great  thatched  drying- 
sheds  standing  in  their  midst,  while  dur- 
ing growing  time  the  ground  appears  as  if 
covered  with  snow,  owing  to  the  immense 
areas  of  cheese-cloth  stretched  above  the 
fields.  There  are  a  number  of  large  to- 
bacco warehouses  and  packing-houses  at 
Caguas,  and  a  visit  to  one  of  these  is  well 
worth  while. 

Caguas  has  well-kept  streets  and  shops, 
two  hotels,  several  restaurants,  a  pretty 
plaza,  and  a  picturesque  church.  One  of 
the  finest  of  the  insular  schools  is  in  this 
town,  and  in  addition  there  are  fourteen 
graded  and  eleven  rural  schools,  a  good 
library,  a  hospital,  a  splendid  water  sys- 
tem, and  electric  lights  in  all  the  houses 
and  streets.  A  telephone-line  connects 
the  town  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  a 
railway  runs  to  Rio  Piedras,  and  in  every 
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way  the  people  are  provided  with  modern 
appliances,  conveniences,  and  improve- 
ments. 

Beyond  Caguas  the  road  crosses  a 
fairly  level  valley,  the  roadside  bordered 
by  glorious,   scarlet-flowered  Poinciana- 


ring  and  hum  with  the  change  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

As  the  mountain  top  is  approached 
beautiful  tree-ferns  appear  beside  the 
roadway,  while  tropic  vegetation  of  in- 
numerable forms  —  air -plants,  orchids, 
trailing  ferns,  and  gor- 
geous flowers — greets 
the  traveller  at  every 
turn.  Once  over  the 
summit  of  the  divide  the 
road  leads  rapidly  down- 
ward to  a  smiling  green 
valley,  within  which  lies 
the  little  town  of  Cayey, 
with  the  immense  mili- 
tary barracks  promi- 
nent upon  a  low  hilltop 
in  the  foreground. 

Cayey,   founded   in 
1774,  is  situated  at  an 


Santurce  with  its  American 
hotels. 


trees,  forming  an  arch 
of  living  fire  and  casting 
welcome  shade  across 
the   highway.     Beyond 
the  confines  of  the  circu- 
lar valley  the  road  again 
ascends  the  farther  foot- 
hills, and  presently  we 
find   ourselves  winding 
round  and  round  the 
mountainside  in  sweep- 
ing  serpentine  curves. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  rise 
far  above  the  valley  and 
look  down  upon  silvery 
rivers,  broad  green  fields,  verdure-filled 
valleys,  and  palm-clothed  hillsides  far  be- 
neath us.     Ever  upward  climbs  the  road, 
crossing  deep  barrancas  on  ancient  Span- 
ish  bridges,   swinging  around  the  very 
brinks  of   precipices,   turning  in  sharp, 
hairpin  curves  around  jutting  mountain 
spurs  and  beetling  cliffs — a  marvel  of  en- 
gineering skill  and  as  smooth,  well-kept, 
and  hard-surfaced  as  a  city  boulevard. 

While  the  grade  is  at  no  place  sharp, 
yet  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  accom- 
plished in  fifteen  miles,  and  at  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  the  road  has  risen  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  valley,  and  one's  ears 


Native  hut  and  "pushing  store,"  Bayamon. 

elevation  of  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town 
is  cool,  healthy,  and  clean,  and  is  devoted 
to  coffee  and  tobacco  growing,  and  al- 
though picturesque  and  quaint  is  of  little 
interest  to  tourists.  Leaving  behind  the 
rough  and  uneven  streets  of  this  moun- 
tain town,  the  traveller  soon  commences 
the  ascent  of  a  second  range  of  moun- 
tains even  loftier  than  the  one  over  which 
he  has  just  passed. 

At  every  turn  one  marvels  at  the  stu- 
pendous labor  which  must  have  been  ex- 
pended in  constructing  the  road,  while  the 
glorious  panorama  is  beyond  all  description. 
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San  Juan  harbor  with  the  plaza  in  the  foreground. 


Creeping  around  precipitous  mountain-  ed  ravines,  until  at  Aibonito  Pass,  three 
sides,  skirting  cliffs  and  precipices,  stretch-  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
ing  across  narrow  ''hogback"  ridges,  but    sea,  we  look  upon  a  scene  of  marvellous 


ever  climbing  upward, 
the  road  stretches, 
until  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  one  looks 
down  upon  Aibonito 
sleeping  on  a  green 
and  rolling  plain  girt 
round  with  lofty 
mountain  peaks.  Ai- 
bonito, at  an  altitude 
of  some  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  is 
an  important  coffee 
and  tobacco  town, 
with  hospitals,  hotels, 
many  schools,  and 
well-kept  streets  and 
stores. 

Beyond  the  town 
the  road  again  climbs 
upward  through  dense 
groves  of  coffee,  riot- 
ous tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  deep,  wood- 


Insular  police. 


beauty,  vast  moun- 
tain heights,  and  mag- 
nificent distances. 
On  every  hand  stretch 
rich  green  valleys, 
towering  peaks,  and 
verdure-covered  hills. 
In  the  dim  and  shad- 
owy depths  of  cool 
ravines  we  catch 
glimpses  of  sparkling 
mountain  streams; 
tiny  wattled  huts  peep 
from  bowers  of  ba- 
nanas and  palms,  or 
perch  on  the  very 
brinks  of  dizzy  preci- 
pices, and,  turning 
southward,  we  see  the 
distant  Caribbean 
Sea,  a  line  of  shimmer- 
ing blue  beyond  the 
far-off  hazy  foot-hills. 
From  this  lofty 
mountain   pass  the 
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road  dips  sharply  down  in  marvellous, 
sinuous  curves,  sharp  turns,  and  spiral 
twists,   and  within  six  miles   Coamo  is 
reached,  a  bare  five  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level.    Coamo,  founded  in  1606,  has  a 
hospital,  many  schools,  a  splendid  water 
system,  a  pretty  plaza,  neat  houses,  and 
well-kept   streets,  and 
produces  coffee,  sug- 
ar,   fruits,    and    vege- 
tables.    The  traveller 
in  Porto  Rico  will  soon 
notice  that  all  these 
smaller   interior  towns 
look  much  alike.   There 
are  always  the  same 
straight,  well-kept  main 
streets,  the  narrower, 
rougher  cross  streets, 
the  bright-tinted  stucco 
and  concrete  houses, 
the  same  red-tiled  roofs, 
and  invariably  a  cen- 
tral open  square  or  plaza 
with  the   attendant 
church.    But  in  one  fea- 
ture each  and  every 
town  is  distinct,  for  no  two  of  the  churches 
are  alike,  and  any  town  on  the  island  may 
be  readily  identified  by  its  church. 
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A  few  miles  from  Coamo  are  the  famed 
Coamo  Springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
noted  for  their  wonderful  medicinal  proper- 
ties. Here  there  are  a  large  and  splendidly 
equipped  hotel,  a  sanitarium,  and  baths 
which  are  the  Mecca  of  all  Porto  Ricans  af- 
flicted with  rheumatic  and  other  ailments. 


Old  Spanish  bridge  near  La  Muda. 


The  descent  from  Aibonito  Pass  to  the 
lowlands  of  the  southern  slopes  is  marked 
by  great  changes  in  the  vegetation,  and  as 
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one  travels  onward  toward  Ponce  moss, 
ferns,  and  other  tropical  growths  disap- 
pear, and  the  tourist  passes  through  a 
scene  which  reminds  one  of  a  New  Eng- 
land road  through  the  Berkshires  or  the 
Litchfield  Hills.  Thick,  leafy  trees  have 
replaced  the  tree-ferns,  palms  and  bamboo 
have  disappeared,  broad-spreading  shade- 
trees  border  the  roadside,  and  on  every 
hand  stretch  meadows,  plains,  and  hill- 


ance  from  San  Juan  that  it  might  well  be 
in  a  different  country.  San  Juan  is  built 
on  a  hillside  and  there  is  scarcely  a  level 
street  in  the  town,  while  three,  four,  or 
even  six  story  buildings  give  it  a  modern 
appearance.  Ponce,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  level  as  a  floor  and  not  a  hilly  street 
can  be  seen,  while  buildings  of  more  than 
two  stories  in  height  are  rare.  In  char- 
acter Ponce  is  decidedly  more  Spanish- 


Tobacco-fields  under  cheese-cloth,  Cayey. 


sides  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  wav- 
ing green  grass  wherein  sleek  cattle  and 
quiet  ponies  graze  in  peace.  Soon  we 
pass  through  the  little  town  of  Juana 
Diaz,  and  a  little  later  we  cross  the  level 
coastal  plain  beneath  long  arches  of  glori- 
ous Poinciana-trees  and  speed  over  the 
perfect  macadam  road  which  leads  to  the 
outlying  streets  of  Ponce. 

Compared  with  San  Juan  there  is  little 
of  interest  in  Ponce,  but  it  is  so  distinctive 
in  character  and  so  different  from  the 
capital  that  a  day  or  so  may  be  profitably 
spent  in  the  town.  There  are  several 
good  hotels  in  Ponce,  the  best  and  most 
expensive  being  the  Frances,  while  the 
Melia  and  Inglaterra  are  clean,  comfort- 
able, and  entirely  satisfactory  if  one  cares 
for  Spanish  cooking  and  native  dishes. 

Ponce  is  so  utterly  distinct  in  appear- 


American  and  in  many  ways  is  more  at- 
tractive. The  streets  are  fairly  wide  and 
are  mainly  smooth  and  well  kept,  the 
town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  build- 
ings, of  Spanish  architecture  and  tinted 
in  bright  colors,  give  the  town  a  tropical, 
foreign  atmosphere  that  is  quite  lacking 
in  more  Americanized  San  Juan.  The 
climate,  however,  is  far  hotter  than  in  the 
capital,  and  little  relief  from  the  heat  is 
afforded  by  the  nights,  although  the  sea- 
breezes  prevail  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  large,  shaded 
plaza  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  city, 
with  an  ornamental  kiosk  in  which  the 
band  plays  in  the  evening,  an  imposing 
cathedral,  and  a  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
designed  and  marvellously  pamted  fire- 
engine  house. 
This  odd  structure  is  perhaps  the  most 
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striking  feature  of  Ponce.  Situated  at  one 
corner  of  the  plaza  and  painted  in  brilliant 
red,  blue,  black,  and  white,  it  attracts  at- 
tention immediately. 
The  fire  department 
consists  of  hand-engines 
and  hose-carts,  and  the 
''bomberos, "  or  fire- 
men, stand  about  in  the 
palpitating  heat  clothed 
in  red-flannel  shirts, 
enormous  helmets,  and 
jack-boots,  expectantly 
waiting  for  a  fire.  As 
there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  fires  a  year, 
patience  must  be  the 
prime  requisite  in  secur- 
ing an  appointment  to 
the  Ponce  fire  brigade. 


Although  Ponce  is  both 
industrially  and  commer- 
cially one  of  the  foremost 
cities  on  the  island  and  is  the 
shipping  pert  for  the  princi- 
pal coffee  and  sugar  districts, 
the  casual  visitor  sees  little 
of  its  commerce  or  business. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ''play a,"  or  shore,  and 
the  docks,  or  ''muelle,"  are 
at  some  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  and  are 
reached  by  trolley  or  a  broad 
macadam  highroad. 

Ponce  has  many  magnifi- 
cent private  residences,  sev- 
eral hospitals  and  asylums, 
numerous  clubs,  telephone 
and  electric -light  systems, 
an  ice  factory,  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  a  hippo- 
drome and  baseball  ground, 
and  a  splendid  theatre  known 
as"LaPerla."  The  people 
are  pleasant,  sociable,  and 
hospitable,  and  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  flowers.  There 
is  scarce  a  patio,  balcony,  or 
garden  that  is  not  gorgeous 
with  blooming  shrubs  and 
vines,  tropical  flowers  and 
palms.  The  climate  seems 
very  favorable  to  vegetation, 
and  the  visitor  is  filled  with 
wonder  at  seeing  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  w^res  everyw^here 
covered  ^\ith  a  luxuriant  growth  of  orchid- 
like air-plants  which  grow  in  bunches  and 
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give  the  wires  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  deco- 
rated with  innumerable 
birds'  nests. 

From  Ponce  the  auto- 
ist  may  select  numerous 
routes  to  other  towns. 
To  the  west  a  road  leads 
through  Penuelas,  Yau- 
co,  Sabana  Grande,  San 
German,  and  other 
towns  to  Mayaguez.  To 
the  north  a  splendid 
highway  carries  the  tour- 
ist through  x\djuntas 
and  Utuado  to  Arecibo, 
while  easterly  one  may 
travel  through  the  shore 
towns  to  Guayama  and 
Humacao  and  from  ei- 
ther of  these  towns  turn 
inland  to  Cayey  or  Ca- 
guas.  The  Mayaguez 
road  is  not  of  the  best, 
and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  is  rather 
flat,  uninteresting,  and 
monotonous,  and  if  one 
is  limited  for  time  the 
trip  may  well  be  omitted. 
The  Arecibo  road  is 
very  beautiful  and,  if 
possible,  the  trip  should 
be  taken,  for  it  carries 
one  through  some  of  the 
few  remaining  patches 
of  virgin  forest  on  the 
island. 

Some  twelve  miles 
from  Ponce  the  road 
passes  through  Adjun- 
tas,  a  little  mountain 
town  at  an  elevation  of 
one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea 
and  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  coffee  district. 
Ad  juntas  is  located  in 
a  charming  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  moun- 
tains some  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  and 
from  some  of  these  the 
traveller  may  gaze  north 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  turning  about  may 


Columbus  spring,  "Ojo  de  Agua,"  Aguadilla. 


Rio  Plata  bndsre  near  Gurabo. 


Bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  Juncos. 
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look  upon  the  Caribbean  to  the  south, 
while  to  east  and  west  and  stretching  from 
coast  to  coast  is  the  whole  vast  panorama 
of  the  island  spread  like  a  map  beneath 
one's  feet. 

From  Adjuntas  the  road  climbs  steadily 
upward  over  even  loftier  heights  to  Utu- 
ado,  a  thriving  town  of  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  lighted  by  electricity,  with 
a  splendid  water-supply,  hospitals,  a  li- 
brary, and  fifty-one  public  schools.  In 
this  district  the  mountain  scenery  is  very 
grand  and  rugged,  and  many  naked  rocky 


to  San  Juan  through  Manati,  Vega  Baja, 
and  Bayamon.  The  latter  trip  traverses 
a  rich  tobacco  and  fruit  growing  district, 
but  the  road  is  fiat  and  the  scenery  monot- 
onous and  uninteresting.  The  Aguadilla 
road  is  also  of  little  interest,  although 
Aguadilla  itself  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  Columbus  and  the  early  history  of 
Porto  Rico  that  many  people  find  it  very 
interesting.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
discoverer  first  landed  on  the  island  and 
from  a  spring  which  gushed  forth  filled 
his  water-casks.     The  spring,  which  is 


The  Comerio  road 


rises  and  falls  over  low,  rolling  hills. — Page  204. 


peaks  may  be  seen  projecting  far  above 
the  masses  of  verdure,  while  dashing 
mountain  streams  foam  in  roaring  cata- 
racts amid  the  luxurious  tropical  vegeta- 
tion of  shadowy  ravines. 

Between  Utuado  and  Arecibo  the  sce- 
nery is  also  beautiful,  while  Arecibo  itself 
is  a  very  old  and  interesting  town  and  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  was  founded  in  1 53 7 ,  has 
a  population  of  about  forty-three  thou- 
sand, and  is  probably  the  most  typically 
Spanish-American  town  on  the  island. 
In  former  years  the  town  was  surrounded 
by  extensive  swamps  which  are  now  be- 
ing drained  and  converted  into  excellent 
sugar  plantations. 

From  Arecibo  the  autoist  may  turn 
westward  to  Aguadilla,  or  eastward  and 


known  as  the  *'Ojo  de  Agua,"  is  now  cov- 
ered by  an  ornate  commemorative  foun- 
tain. Aguadilla  is  a  town  of  some  twen- 
ty-two thousand  inhabitants  and  has  a 
delightful  climate  with  a  refreshing  ocean 
breeze  during  the  day  and  cool  nights. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  densely 
populated,  and  is  cultivated  in  coffee, 
cane,  tobacco,  oranges,  pineapples,  and 
other  fruits. 

Another  very  interesting  trip  from 
Ponce  is  the  Guayama-Humacao  road, 
which  passes  along  the  southern  coast  and 
through  Caguas  to  San  Juan.  For  many 
miles  after  leaving  Ponce  this  road  runs 
through  a  flat  plain  which  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  any  other  part  of  the 
island.     In  many  places  there  are  exten- 
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sive  salt  deserts  on  which  thorny  scrub  and  turquoise  sea  beyond   and  the  Berberia 

giant  cacti  grow  in  profusion,  thus  giving  and  Muertos  Islands  in  the  distance, 

the  land  the  appearance  of  a  bit  of  Arizona  In  many  places  one  sees  the  great  irri- 

or  New  Mexico  rather  than  of  the  West  In-  gation  system  that  was  designed  to  trans- 


Comerio  Dam. 


dies.  Farther  on  these  sterile  lands  give 
way  to  enormous  cane-fields  that  stretch 
for  miles  from  the  level  road  to  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  while  here  and  there  huge 
''centrals,"  or  sugar-mills,  rear  their  great 
chimneys  far  above  the  waving  cane.  For 
nearly  fifty  miles  the  road  lies  level  and 
smooth  as  a  floor,  following  close  along 
the  shore,  the  white  beaches  shaded  by 
rows  of  feathery  cocoa-palms,  with  the 


form  these  sun-scorched,  dry  southern 
lands  into  fertile  cane  plantations,  and 
many  interesting  little  towns  and  villages 
are  passed.  Salinas  with  its  neat  and  at- 
tractive school  and  shaded  streets,  Santa 
Isabel  with  its  beautiful,  palm-encircled 
plaza,  and  thriving,  many-tinted  Guay- 
ama  with  its  great  domed  church.  Here 
the  road  branches  and  the  traveller  may 
strike  inland  over  a  splendid  highway  to 


Royal  palms  on  the  hillside  near  Comerio. 


Cayey  or  may  continue  onward  to  Hu- 
macao  and  hence  to  Caguas.  The  sce- 
nery between  Guayama  and  Cayey  is  very 
attractive,  with  glimpses  of  sea,  valley, 
and  mountain,  wonderful  shado^\y  gorges 
and  dizzy  heights,  but  the  Humacao 
route  has  more  variety  and,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  is  the  better  road  to  follow, 
although  several  good-sized  rivers  must 
be  forded. 

Leaving  Guayama  the  road  passes 
through  Patillas  and  Arroyo,  the  latter  of 
interest  as  having  been  the  first  place  to 
employ  the  telegraph  in  Porto  Rico,  a  line 
having  been  installed  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  while  on  a  visit  to  members  of  his 
family  who  were  interested  in  a  neighbor- 
ing sugar  estate.  From  Patillas  the  road 
gradually  ascends  the  side  of  a  cliff,  and 
for  some  miles  the  tourist  travels  along 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  with  the  white, 
palm-bordered  beach  beneath  him  and  the 
wonderfully  blue  sea  stretching  away  to 
the  dim  and  wraith-like  form  of  Culebra 
Island  to  the  southeast.  Rounding  the 
last  cliff  the  road  descends  to  a  broad 
and  fertile  valley  and  soon  afterward 
passes  through  the  town  of  Maunabo. 
Beyond  this  little  town  the  highway 
climbs  up  the  mountains,  winding  around 
and  about  and  affording  most  charming 


vistas  of  deep  valleys,  lofty  peaks,  and 
tumbling  mountain  streams.  Beyond  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  the  road  sweeps  in  great 
serpentine  turns  down  to  the  lovely  val- 
ley of  Yabucoa.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  detour  through  the  grounds  of  the 
''Central  Mercedes"  and  across  the  pri- 
vate bridge  in  order  to  avoid  fording  the 
river,  which  is  usually  impassable  for  au- 
tos.  Beyond  Yabucoa  the  road  is  splendid 
to  Humacao  save  for  several  small  rivers 
which  must  be  forded,  but  only  one  of 
these — in  the  very  outskirts  of  Humacao 
— is  apt  to  be  at  all  troublesome. 

Humacao  is  a  beautifully  situated  and 
rather  attractive  town  and  has  a  very  good 
hotel — the  Hotel  ]\Iaxim — where  one  may 
stop  without  discomfort.  From  Humacao 
the  road  passes  through  some  very  at- 
tractive mountain  scenery  to  Juncos, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  on  a  remarkable 
bridge  consisting  of  two  parallel  planks 
supported  on  short  posts,  and  hence  to 
Gurabo  over  the  splendid  iron  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  with  its  lush 
meadows  and  bamboo  groves,  and  hence 
to  Caguas. 

There  are  so  many  splendid  roads  and 
such  a  wealth  of  beautiful  scenery  in 
Porto  Rico  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
route  is  the  most  attractive.    If  you  can 
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make  but  a  single  trip,  by  all  means  take 
the  San  Juan-Ponce  road  across  the  island 
and  return  via  Guayama,  but  for  a  short 
one-day  trip  none  is  more  desirable  than 
the  so-called  Comerio  road.  Leaving  San 
Juan  by  the  ferry,  which  sails  hourly  from 
the  slip  near  the  new  Federal  Building,  we 


over  one  thousand  people  and  turns  out 
millions  of  cigars  monthly. 

At  Bayamon  the  road  forks,  the  right- 
hand  road  leading  along  the  coast  to 
Arecibo,  while  the  left-hand  branch,  or 
Comerio  road,  turns  inland  and  for  sev- 
eral miles  rises  and  falls  over  low,  rolling 


Entrance  to  Ponce. 


cross  the  bay  and  land  at  Cantano,  a 
typical  West  Indian  hamlet  surrounded 
by  extensive  mangrove  swamps.  From 
Cantano  the  road  crosses  the  swamps  on 
a  high  and  broad  causeway  and  leads  to 
the  town  of  Bayamon.  This  town  is  note- 
worthy as  having  been  founded  in  1 509 
by  Ponce  de  Leon,  and,  moreover,  is  close 
to  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Porto 
Rico — the  "Villa  de  Caparra,"  which  later 
became  the  capital  of  the  island  and  was 
known  as  the  "  City  of  Puerto  Rico."  In 
1 52 1  the  site  was  abandoned  and  the  set- 
tlers moved  across  the  bay  and  founded 
the  present  city  of  San  Juan.  The  coun- 
try surrounding  Bayamon  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  fruit  culture  and  is  being  rapidly 
developed  by  American  planters  who  ship 
large  quantities  of  grapefruit,  oranges,  and 
pineapples.  Bayamon  itself  is  prosperous 
and  progressive,  with  an  ice-plant,  brick 
and  match  factories,  electric  lights,  and 
an  immense  cigar  factory  which  employs 


hills  until  the  Rio  Plata  bridge  is  crossed. 
Here  the  highway  commences  its  upward 
climb  over  the  mountains,  following  the 
valley,  and  with  the  gleaming  Rio  Plata 
tumbling  seaward  in  its  rock  bed  between 
the  emerald  mountainsides.  Gradually 
the  road  mounts  higher  and  higher  above 
the  river  until  the  stream  seems  but  a 
mere  silver  thread  deep  within  its  gorge. 
Presently  one  comes  within  sight  of  the 
great  dam  of  the  Porto  Rico  Lighting 
and  Power  Company,  which  furnishes  the 
power  for  the  trolley-lines  and  electric 
lights  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  island. 

Over  the  lofty  dam  an  immense  volume 
of  water  roars  to  the  rocky  bed  far  be- 
low, while  above  the  vast  artificial  lake 
lies  placid  and  calm  between  the  towering 
mountains  that  surround  it  on  every  side. 

A  few  miles  above  this  beautiful  lake 
Comerio  is  reached — a  mountain  town  of 
some   twelve  thousand  inhabitants  for- 
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merly  known  as  "Sabana  del  Palma,"  or 
Palm  Meadow,  owing  to  the  numerous 
groves  of  royal  palms  on  the  neighboring 
hillsides.  From  Comerio  the  road  winds 
about  the  precipitous  mountainsides, 
rounding  jutting  promontories,  clinging 
like  a  twining  \ane  to  the  cliffs  and  by 
wonderful  curves  and  marvellous  feats  of 
engineering  surmounting  the  mountains, 
while  at  every  turn  the  traveller  gazes  into 
vast  gorges  on  one  side  and  looks  upward 
to  cloud-topped  peaks  on  the  other. 

When  at  last  the  de\'ious  windings,  hair- 
pin turns,  and  innumerable  loops  come  to 
an  end  and  the  traveller  emerges  upon  the 
wind-swept  mountain- top  he  feels  well  re- 
paid for  the  trip  by  the  glorious  panorama 
stretching  away  in  every  direction — a 
\iew  unequalled  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  island:  a  marvellous  array  of  rugged, 
towering  peaks,  deep  valleys,  broad  pla- 
teaus, and  terrific  gorges  of  a  thousand 
tints  of  green;  golden  in  the  sunshine, 
indigo  beneath  the  shadows  of  passing 
clouds,  and  opalescent,  purple,  mauve, 
and  lavender  in  the  distance.  From  this 
highest  point  the  road  swings  in  broad 
curves  through  groves  of  coffee,  tangled 
jungles  of  tropical  plants,  and  immense 
groves  of  royal  palms  to  Barranquitas, 
known  as  the  coolest  town  on  the  island 
and  the  centre  of  the  coffee  district.  Here 
in  the  evening  overcoats  and  blankets  are 
in  order  and  even  at  midday  the  air  is 
deliciously  cool.  From  Barranquitas  the 
road  descends  somewhat,  passes  through 
deep  shady  groves  of  coffee  and  tangled 
tropical  vegetation,  and  emerges  on  the 


main  military  road  a  mile  or  two  above 
Aibonito. 

To  describe  in  detail  every  automobile 
road  on  the  island  or  even  to  attempt  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charm  and 
novelty  of  touring  Porto  Rico  by  auto  is 
impossible.  It  is  not  alone  the  natural 
scenery  that  attracts  nor  the  splendid 
roads  nor  even  the  balmy  air  and  tropic 
vegetation,  but  in  addition  a  wonderfully 
fascinating  and  indefinable  sensation  of 
being  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world 
or  on  another  planet.  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  realize  that  one  is  still  on  .\merican 
soil  and  scarcely  farther  from  New  York 
than  Des  Moines,  la.  ^loreover,  there 
is  a  charm  in  the  incongruity  one  meets  at 
every  turn.  We  speed  in  high-powered 
automobiles  over  roads  and  bridges  built 
by  Spanish  slaves  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  grim  old  battle-scarred  walls  of 
Christobal  and  ^lorro  echo  to  the  clang 
of  trolley-cars  and  shriek  of  locomotive- 
whistle,  thundering  auto-trucks  crowd 
ancient,  lumbering  bull-carts  to  one  side, 
while  barefooted  peons  till  their  land  with 
crooked  sticks  across  the  road  from  huge 
steam-ploughs.  On  every  hand  the  old 
rubs  elbows  with  the  new,  there  is  no  in- 
termediate state,  there  has  been  no  tran- 
sition period.  The  space  of  four  centuries 
has  been  bridged  almost  in  a  night.  Be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern,  Porto 
Rico  is  being  ground  as  between  two 
millstones,  to  emerge — let  us  hope — with 
a  new  ci\'ilization,  a  new  prosperity,  and 
the  brilliant  future  which  she  so  justly 
deserves. 
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AMERICAN    MOTORS   AND 

THE   WAR 


BY    CHARLES    A.   SELDEN 


VEN  the  epigrams  have 
failed  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  world's  greatest  war. 
Napoleon's  remark  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  stom- 
ach must  be  revised  to  read 
that  an  army  travels  on  its  gasolene. 

The  gasolene  makes  better  and  surer 
provision  for  the  army's  stomach  than  it 
ever  had  before.  The  troops  have  suf- 
fered many  new  horrors  that  soldiers  of 
previous  generations  never  dreamed  of 
(asphyxiation,  for  example),  but  the  fa- 
miliar old  story  of  scant  food  or  bad  food 
has  no  place  in  the  present-day  reports 
from  the  front,  from  any  of  the  fronts, 
thanks  to  the  unfailing  supply  made 
possible  by  the  motor-truck  convoys. 
Thanks  also  to  the  same  new  but  per- 
fected method  of  transportation,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  the  figurative  food  for  can- 
non in  an  emergency  calling  for  the  quick 
shift  of  a  body  of  men  from  one  point  in 
the  line  to  another.  And  with  them  goes 
the  literal  food  of  the  cannon  in  the  shape 
of  adequate  stores  of  ammunition. 

Again,  to  enumerate  at  the  outset  all  of 
the  four  chief  things  to  be  credited  to  the 
motor-truck,  thousands  of  Uves,  other- 
wise lost,  have  been  saved  by  the  ever- 
ready  ambulances  which  have  wrought  as 
wonderful  an  advance  in  the  humane 
work  of  warfare  as  in  its  capacity  for  de- 
struction. 

Geese  may  or  may  not  have  saved 
Rome,  but  the  honking  taxicabs  and 
motor-buses  of  Paris  saved  the  capital 
of  France,  for  without  them  the  armies 
of  General  JofTre  could  not  have  been 
strengthened  to  the  winning-point  for  the 
great  test  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

Whether  or  no  it  was  the  result  of  that 
wonderful  demonstration  of  the  efficiency 
in  war  of  power-driven  vehicles,  it  was 
about  that  time  that  orders  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia  began  to  pour  in 
for  American-made  motor-trucks.  And 
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thereby  hangs  the  story  of  a  new  export 
trade  for  this  country,  created  overnight, 
a  trade  already  representing  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  with  the  end,  not  even  the 
peak,  in  sight;  in  fact,  a  trade  that  may 
permanently  survive  the  war,  that  surely 
is  destined  to  continue  in  great  volume 
through  Europe's  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion after  peace  is  declared. 

Figures  are  significant.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  complete  year  following  the  w^ar, 
that  is,  the  twelve  months  beginning  Au- 
gust I,  1914,  there  were  16,415  motor- 
trucks, valued  at  $45,835,283,  exported 
from  this  country,  practically  all  of  them 
for  the  Allies.  In  the  preceding  year 
only  1,009  American-made  motor- trucks, 
valued  at  $1,686,807,  were  sent  abroad. 
Anybody  who  loves  arithmetic  can  figure 
out  percentages  of  increase,  the  daily  av- 
erage output,  and  various  other  things,  but 
any  sum  you  can  do  with  those  export 
figures  will  }deld  an  impressive  answer. 

In  the  month  preceding  the  war  fifty 
trucks  were  exported.  In  the  first  month 
of  hostilities  sixty-six  went  over.  By  that 
time  the  foreign  governments  reaUzed 
that  the  home  suppHes,  including  all  the 
subsidized  and  commandeered  trucks, 
would  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and 
the  buying  in  America  began.  In  Sep- 
tember the  August  figure  of  shipments 
was  doubled.  In  October  it  was  more 
than  ten  times  as  great  as  in  August, 
and  by  December  the  motor-truck  export 
business  had  got  into  its  war  stride  and 
passed  well  beyond  the  thousand  mark. 
The  record  month  of  that  first  war  year, 
that  is,  from  August  i,  19 14,  to  August  i, 
191 5,  was  June,  191 5,  when  2,990  trucks, 
valued  at  $8,578,802,  were  exported  by 
the  American  manufacturers.  Then  came 
a  slight  decline,  but  it  by  no  means  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  war  orders. 
Late  in  the  fall  there  was  an  order  for 
3,000  trucks  in  New  York  which  had  not 
even  been  parcelled  out  among  the  fac- 
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tories,  and  the  various  makers  have  run- 
ning contracts  for  so  many  cars  a  month 
that  will  extend  well  into  the  spring  of 
1916. 

In  those  same  first  twelve  months  of 
war  the  exports  of  American-made  pas- 
senger automobiles  were  26,733  vehicles, 
valued  at  $23,805,881,  but  that  was  again 
of  something  less  than  a  thousand  cars 
and  a  falling  off  of  about  a  million  dollars 
in  value  from  the  record  of  the  pre\dous 
year.  Many  of  these  passenger  cars  were 
also  for  war  purposes.  At  least  six  thou- 
sand of  these  high-powered  touring-ve- 
hicles have  been  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
in  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  General  Joffre 
himself  has  made  many  of  his  famous 
visits  to  the  trenches  and  firing-lines  in 
an  American  car.  As  a  rule,  the  passenger 
machines  receive  rougher  treatment  than 
the  trucks  because  of  the  speed  at  which 
they  are  driven.  Time  is  a  more  im- 
portant factor  with  an  officer  rushing  to 
take  command  of  a  brigade  or  division 
than  with  the  driver  of  a  load  of  provi- 
sions or  wounded  men. 

In  addition  to  the  trucks  and  cars, 
American  manufacturers  have  also  sup- 
plied several  thousand  motorcycles  for 
the  scouts.  Five  hundred  of  these  ma- 
chines went  in  one  shipment  for  Russia. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  ship- 
ping departments  of  the  export  concerns, 
not  the  truck-makers  themselves,  have 
had  many  difficulties  to  meet.  There 
have  been  railroad  strikes,  ship  strikes, 
and  dock  strikes  in  the  course  of  the  year 
and  a  half  of  the  war  business,  and  at 
times  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  vessels 
available  for  the  work.  Only  one  man- 
ufacturing company,  the  Locomobile  at 
Bridgeport,  has  sent  its  trucks  to  New 
York  under  their  own  power.  The  other 
concerns,  most  of  them  in  the  Middle 
West,  have  shipped  the  trucks,  boxed  or 
unboxed,  to  the  water's  edge  on  freight- 
cars,  which  has  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  extra  handling  at  the  port  of 
departure,  and  made  towing  of  dead  cars 
from  railroad  terminals  to  piers  necessary. 
The  shipping  man  for  one  export  firm 
tried  to  save  time  by  towing  two  or  three 
cars  at  a  time,  and  was  promptly  arrested 
by  a  New  York  policeman  for  violating  a 
city  traffic  ordinance  which  limits  towing 
operations  within  the  city  to  one  dead 


vehicle.  After  that  experience  the  shipper 
conformed  to  the  ordinance,  and  found 
that  by  working  day  and  night  he  could 
get  less  than  a  hundred  trucks  from  the 
railroad  terminal  to  the  dock  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.  There  are  sometimes 
more  than  three  hundred  trucks  in  one 
ship-load.  All  cars  for  the  British  army 
go  unboxed;  those  for  Russia  must  be 
boxed;  while  the  trucks  for  France  are 
either  boxed  or  unboxed  according  to 
whether  they  are  shipped  to  Havre  or 
Marseilles,  another  detail  that  adds  much 
to  the  troubles  of  the  exporter. 

But  nothing  that  has  happened  on  the 
American  side  of  the  sea  has  equalled  the 
delays  in  getting]  rid  of  cargo  and  free- 
ing ships  to  come  back  for  more  which 
have  been  experienced  at  Archangel.  One 
vessel,  the  Joseph  W .  Fordney,  with  a 
cargo  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
automobiles  and  other  war-supplies,  was 
held  at  that  port  forty-one  days  before 
it  could  finish  the  job  of  unloading.  The 
skipper  explained  that  the  work  was  done 
by  a  company  of  Russian  soldiers  without 
an  officer  to  boss  them,  and  that  they 
divided  their  time  between  working  and 
loafing,  according  to  their  own  whim. 
Furthermore,  there  are  no  derrick  facili- 
ties at  this  port,  and  every  ship  has  to 
carry  its  own  apparatus  for  getting  out 
cargo.  But  Archangel  was,  nevertheless, 
greatly  improved  for  the  second  winter  of 
the  war  by  the  installation  of  three  ice- 
crushers  in  place  of  the  one  that  had  failed 
to  keep  the  port  open  in  the  \\inter  of 
1914-15. 

Inside  this  story  of  the  exports  is  an- 
other of  the  vitalizing  of  an  industry  that 
was  in  such  a  very  bad  way  in  the  United 
States  that  some  of  the  concerns  engaged 
in  it  were  on  the  verge  of  failure  in  19 14. 
But  they  are  now  working  with  doubled 
forces  to  keep  up  \\'ith  their  foreign-war 
orders;  and  also,  much  more  significant 
of  the  future  health  and  stability  of  the 
industry,  to  keep  up  with  the  gradually 
increasing  domestic  demand  for  motor- 
trucks for  normal  commercial  purposes. 

The  war  has  advertised  the  motor-truck 
as  it  was  never  advertised  before.  Man- 
ufacturers, farmers,  the  delivery  and  traf- 
fic heads  of  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns  who  had  been  immune  to  the 
lures  of  the  annual  commercial  vehicle  ex- 
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hibits  and  demonstrations,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  pin  their  faith  to  oats  rather 
than  gasolene,  despite  the  progressive 
example  of  a  few  neighbors,  have  been 
convinced — at  least  greatly  interested — 
by  the  spectacular  test  and  demonstra- 
tion of  war.  The  little,  isolated  foreign 
despatches  about  the  remarkable  per- 
formances of  two  and  three  and  five  ton 
trucks,  tucked  away  in  the  newspapers  to 
fill  chinks  between  the  long  stories  of  bat- 
tle and  diplomacy,  have  w^orn  away  prej- 
udice and  broken  through  indifference  to 
such  a  degree  that  some  of  the  domes- 
tic orders  for  trucks  from  entirely  new 
sources  are  about  as  insistent  on  immedi- 
ate delivery  as  were  the  almost  frantic  de- 
mands from  the  foreign  governments  in 
the  first  autumn  and  winter  of  the  war. 

Manufacturers  assume  that  this  domes- 
tic demand  will  steadily  increase,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  usual  periods  of  depres- 
sion in  industry;  and  they  find  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  their  optimism  in  the  ter- 
rific wastage  of  horses  and  mules,  Ameri- 
can horses  and  mules,  which  the  European 
war  has  caused.  At  the  risk  of  detracting 
something  from  the  impressiveness  of  the 
truck-export  statistics  already  given,  it 
may  be  relevant  to  show  the  figures  for 
animal  exports.  They  are  very  much  to 
the  point  so  far  as  the  domestic  use  of  mo- 
tor-trucks in  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. So,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
this  country  exported  335,793  horses,  val- 
ued at  $73,780,514,  and  84,598  mules,  val- 
ued at  $15,526,616,  or  a  total  of  420,391 
working  animals  taken  away  from  the 
fields  and  business-traffic  service  of  the 
country.  The  exports  of  such  animals  in 
the  year  before  the  war  were  less  than  35,- 
000  head.  The  country  cannot  stand  any 
such  depletion  as  that,  say  the  truck-mak- 
ers, without  driving  a  good  many  horse- 
users  to  gasolene.  It  would  certainly 
seem  so.  Furthermore,  it  takes  as  many 
years  to  bring  a  draft-horse  to  working 
age  as  it  takes  months  to  convert  raw  ma- 
terial into  a  motor-truck. 

Those  earliest  calls  from  abroad  cer- 
tainly were  emphatic.  They  were  for 
trucks  and  trucks,  and  then  more  trucks, 
regardless  of  make,  and  with  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  hard-and-fast  specifica- 
tions as  to  details  of  construction.  Speed 
in  getting  the  trucks  to  the  front  was  the 
chief  and,  at  first,  the  only  consideration. 


For  example,  the  first  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  Packard  trucks  did  not  cover 
more  than  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  It 
said  in  substance:  "Rush  us  all  the  trucks 
you've  got,  and  you'll  get  your  money  be- 
fore the  machines  leave  the  American 
port."  Later,  after  the  buyers  abroad 
and  the  makers  at  home  had  caught  their 
breath,  the  matter  became  more  formal, 
and  the  half  sheet  lengthened  out  into 
many  sheets  of  foolscap  filled  with  minute 
specifications  as  to  material,  design  of 
body,  construction  of  chassis,  and  what- 
not. But  the  cars  themselves  sent  in 
response  to  the  later  orders  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  first  rush 
shipments.  In  other  words,  the  American 
manufacturers  of  trucks  have  made  no 
changes  in  their  product,  save  in  one  or 
two  very  minor  details,  to  meet  abnormal 
conditions  of  war  use.  Among  the  trivial 
exceptions  to  the  rule  were  the  placing  of 
towing-hooks  at  both  ends  of  all  trucks, 
the  attaching  of  sprags  on  the  rear  ends  of 
some  of  them  as  a  precaution  against  their 
sliding  backward  on  steep  grades.  A 
wider  seat  has  been  placed  on  the  cars 
made  by  the  Locomobile  Company  for 
England,  and  in  some  of  these  vehicles  the 
tubular  has  been  substituted  for  the  hon- 
eycomb radiator.  There  have  been  no 
motor  changes,  no  alterations  of  working 
parts,  no  adding  to  the  clearance,  no  im- 
portant modification  of  bodies.  Such 
changes  have  not  been  necessary  because, 
since  the  inevitable  weeding-out  process, 
soon  after  the  rush  began,  all  makes  of 
American  trucks  that  survived  the  weed- 
ing have  stood  up  under  the  test  of  the 
armies. 

Then  why  the  lengthening  of  the  half- 
sheet  I.O.U.  sort  of  a  document  into  many 
sheets  of  specifications?  That  increase 
certainly  was  not  necessary  to  assure  the 
presence  of  towing-hooks  and  sprags. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Packard  man.  "  But 
the  specifications  seem  to  please  the  for- 
eign buyers.  They  are  astonished  to  dis- 
cover what  they  never  realized  before, 
that  the  United  States  can  produce  motor- 
vehicles  as  good  as  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  England.  Such  discovery 
may  hurt  professional  or  national  pride 
a  bit,  and  there  is  perhaps  some  balm 
in  laying  down  a  long  and  exacting  list 
of  details  as  imperative,  although  they 
know  they  will  get  them  anyway." 
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It  detracts  nothing  from  the  splendid 
showing  of  the  American-made  cars  to 
make  further  passing  reference,  for  the 
sake  of  complete  frankness,  to  the  early 
elimination  of  some  trucks  that  did  not 
have  the  stuff  and  power  in  them  for  war, 
regardless  of  their  qualifications  for  the 
work  for  which  they  had  been  built. 
There  were  several  such  in  the  first  rush. 
A  few  of  them  got  to  the  frdht  and  failed 
in  action.  Others  failed  before  they 
reached  the  front  because  of  the  severe 
tryout  tests  imposed  in  England.  At  one 
such  trial  in  November,  1914,  under  the 
direction  of  British  army  officers,  fifteen 
trucks  of  American  make  were  entered  in 
competition.  The  requirement  w^as  to  go 
seventy-five  miles,  each  car  loaded  to  its 
full  capacity,  over  perfectly  smooth,  hard 
roads  but  with  terrific  grades.  More  than 
half  the  cars  failed.  One  had  a  broken 
axle,  another  a  broken  crank-shaft,  one  or 
two  sheared  off  gears,  others  had  motor 
troubles,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list 
of  mishaps  that  may  come  to  motor- 
trucks under  strain  when  they  are  not  all 
that  they  should  be.  Some  of  the  ma- 
chines could  not  climb  the  hills,  and  never 
got  back  to  the  starting-point  at  Wool- 
wich arsenal.  English  buying  since  that 
day  has  been  based  on  the  result  of  that 
test. 

France  and  Russia  had  their  weeding 
out  too,  principally  by  tests  and  examina- 
tions at  the  factories  and  on  the  roads  in 
this  country.  Then  the  truck-export  busi- 
ness settled  down  with  the  w^ar  orders 
practically  limited  to  the  following  makes: 
Packard,  Locomobile,  Peerless,  Pierce-Ar- 
row,  White,  Saurer,  Kelley-Springfield, 
and  Jeffery.  And  to  this  list  should  be 
added  the  Ford  light  trucks,  many  of 
which  are  rendering  first-class  service  as 
field  ambulances. 

For  the  most  part  the  trucks  are  used 
simply  as  trucks,  running  in  convoys  of 
ten,  twenty,  sometimes  thirty  cars  each, 
with  railroad  schedule  regularity,  from 
the  bases  of  supplies  to  the  several  fronts 
with  munitions  and  food-supplies,  return- 
ing with  the  sick  and  wounded  men.  Oc- 
casionally they  are  used  as  transports  for 
the  quick  shifting  of  infantry,  and,  of 
course,  they  have  become  indispensable  in 
artillery  operations;  for  without  gasolene 
the  astonishing  use  of  big  guns  which  has 
characterized  this  war  would  be  out  of  the 


question.  Many  cars  are  used  as  fighting- 
machines  themselves,  carrying  their  own 
armament,  and  entire  convoys  of  the 
Pierce-Arrow  truck  have  been  equipped 
with  up-shooting  guns  to  fight  aeroplanes. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  machine-shops 
and  kitchens,  and  little  emergency  field- 
hospitals,  all  on  wheels,  and  motor-driven. 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  truck  new^s 
has  come  from  the  front  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  private  letters  of  Richard 
Norton,  the  organizer  and  commander  of 
the  American  Motor  Ambulance  Corps, 
which  has  sixty  American-made  auto- 
trucks in  constant  service  in  France.  In 
fact,  the  French  Government  has  turned 
over  the  entire  ambulance  work  of  its 
Eleventh  Army  Corps  to  this  group  of 
Americans  and  their  cars  made  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
w^ork  this  group  of  cars  alone  removed 
twenty-eight  thousand  wounded  men 
from  the  field,  and  in  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pagne it  handled  six  thousand  cases. 

Concerning  that  battle  Mr.  Norton 
wrote  to  his  brother: 

When  we  were  sent  forward,  our  base  became 
the  village  of  La  Croix,  where  two  large  hospitals 
had  been  erected.  Seven  of  the  ambulances  were 
stationed  here,  two  others  at  Somme  Tourbe, 
five  at  La  Salle,  and  finally  two  groups  were  sent 
to  the  woods,  where  we  camped  out  in  tents  and 
dugouts,  and  carried  the  wounded  of  the  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  divisions  from  trenches 
Nos.  7  and  5,  which  had  been  dug  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  out  of  the  firing-hne. 

The  whole  countryside  had  been  most  care- 
fully prepared.  One  main  road  had  been  cut 
from  St.  Jean  over  the  rolling  chalk  hills  to  the 
villages  of  Herlus  and  Mesnil,  which  were  between 
the  French  batteries  and  the  front  trenches,  and 
from  which  other  roads  ran  further  north.  Be- 
sides this  main  road  there  were  many  tracks  and 
trails  over  the  chalk  desert,  and  these  as  the  days 
passed  became  more  and  more  clearly  marked. 
But  the  instant  the  rain  began  to  fall,  which  it 
did  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  and  continued  o£f 
and  on  for  many  days,  they  became  as  near  im- 
passable as  could  be.  It  was  not  only  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  traffic  which  made  driving  dif- 
ficult, but  the  slightest  rain  turns  this  chalky  soil 
into  a  mixture  so  slippery  that  a  car  standing 
quiet  on  the  crown  of  the  road  would  not  infre- 
quently slide  gently  but  surely  into  the  gutter, 
which  was,  of  course,  deep  in  mud.  At  night  we 
had  to  drive  without  lights,  which  increased  our 
difficulty.  Besides  the  making  of  the  road  men- 
tioned, narrow-gauge  railways  had  been  laid  to 
carry  munitions  and  other  supplies  to  the  fighting 
line,  and  for  miles  the  land  was  scored  with  deep- 
dug  trenches. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  stands  out  clearly 
in  my  mind  is  of  a  nightmare  drive  to  Herlus.  I 
received  orders  late  one  evening  to  take  two  cars 
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to  this  village  at  i  a.  m.  Not  being  able  to  find 
the  divisional  doctor  to  tell  him  that  I  con- 
sidered it  impossible  to  take  ambulances  by 
night,  \\'ithout  lights,  in  the  pouring  rain  over 
the  shell-holed  road  which  led  to  the  village,  I 
had  to  tr}'  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Whitwell  with  his  car 
and  chauffeur  accompanied  me.  On  my  car  I 
had  George  Tate,  a  most  capable  man.  As  he  is 
a  better  driver  than  I  am,  he  held  the  wheel  while 
I  (as  so  it  seems  now)  spent  my  whole  time  wad- 
ing through  knee-deep  mud  trying,  by  the  faint 
light  of  an  electric  lamp,  to  find  the  way  round 
shell-holes  and  bogs  or  pushing  the  car  out  of  the 
gutter.  It  shows  how  difiicult  the  journey  was 
that  to  cover  the  six  kilometres  there  and  back 
took  us  two  hours  and  a  half.  We  had  the  satis- 
faction of  getting  the  wounded  safely  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  perhaps  it  was  not  entirely  low-minded 
of  us  to  be  pleased  next  morning  when  we  heard 
that  some  French  cars  had  refused  to  make  the 
same  journey. 

Some  of  the  American  concerns  are 
selling  to  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
All  of  them  are  selling  to  at  least  two  of 
those  countries.  It  is  customary  for  the 
orders  to  come  for  so  many  vehicles,  to  be 
supplied  by  different  concerns  according 
to  their  ability  to  give  quick  deliveries, 
with  tentative  preferences  for  this  or  that 
make  named  in  the  order.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  has  been  through  the  muni- 
tions-bmdng  department  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Company  and  the  export  concern  of 
Gaston,  Williams,  &  Wigmore,  which  was 
born  with  the  war  for  war  business,  so  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturers  has 
ended  mth  the  delivery  of  the  trucks  at 
the  steamship  piers  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Some  contracts  have  been  direct 
between  foreign  governments  and  the 
makers,  but  all  the  truck  factories  are 
wide  open  to  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  various  war  departments  for 
daily  and  hourly  inspection  of  every  part 
of  every  car,  regardless  of  the  agency  by 
which  the  selling  transaction  is  accom- 
plished. 

"We  have  a  British  army  captain  here 
all  the  time,"  said  the  head  of  one  concern 
to  the  writer.  ''And  he  is  not  only  wel- 
come but  we  look  upon  his  vigilance  as  an 
added  safeguard  against  any  accidental 
deviation  from  the  standards  we  set  for 
ourselves  for  every  part  of  every  car  sent 
out,  whether  it  be  for  foreign  or  domestic 
use.  He  roams  at  will  about  the  factory 
and  has  the  right  to  take  a  piece  of  metal 
out  of  a  workman's  hands  at  any  mo- 
ment to  subject  it  to  test." 


Here,  as  abroad,  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian inspectors  are  much  less  rigid.  They 
do  not  spend  much  time  in  the  factories. 
A'French  officer  will  occasionally  show  up 
and  ask  for  a  ride  on  a  heavily  loaded 
truck  over  a  difficult  stretch  of  road.  The 
Russian  is  much  more  perfunctory  than 
that.  His  factory  calls  are  brief  and  in- 
frequent. He  generally  looks  at  a  truck  or 
two.  Sometimes  he  pokes  the  body  of  one 
gently  with  his  cane.  If  he  is  in  a  very 
severe  mood  some  day  he  asks  that  a 
truck  be  run  around  the  block,  and  he  will 
even  wait  to  see  it  come  back.  His  chief 
concern  is  not  with  the  trucks  at  all  but 
with  the  big  passenger  automobiles  which 
the  Russian  Government  is  buying  in  large 
quantities  for  the  use  of  officers,  and  as  to 
them  his  only  care  is  that  they  shall  be 
painted  the  exact  shade  of  olive-green 
which  the  Russian  war  office  has  decreed. 

Fortunately  for  Russia,  she  is  buying 
only  the  same  reliable  makes  that  are  go- 
ing to  her  allies.  That  they  do  not  serv^e 
her  as  well  or  last  as  long  is  due  to  the 
country's  undeveloped  mechanical  genius. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  only 
one  automobile  factory  in  all  Russia,  and 
that  was  merely  the  Petrograd  branch  of 
a  foreign  concern.  One  of  the  earliest 
American  shipments  of  trucks  to  Russia 
was  a  lot  of  sixty  Packards.  So  eager  was 
the  representative  of  the  government  to 
get  the  lot  to  Archangel  before  ice  closed 
the  port  that  the  cars  were  literally 
dumped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and 
then  the  spaces  between  were  filled  with 
coal  to  keep  them  from  banging  about  too 
much.  The  requirements  for  repairs  on 
that  consignment  were  greater  even  than 
for  a  lot  of  forty  trucks  that  were  shipped 
as  deck-load  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Havre 
early  in  the  war,  and  which  were  badly 
smashed  in  a  series  of  storms.  But  the 
Frenchmen  at  Havre  could  repair  those 
cars,  which  was  more  than  the  Russians 
could  do.  Needless  to  say  in  which  army 
the  truck  wastage  is  the  greatest  because 
of  the  lack  of  skill  and  experience  on  the 
part  of  chauffeurs  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  mechanicians  when  anything  beyond 
the  simplest  repairs  are  needed. 

''All  the  armies  are  putting  the  Ameri- 
can trucks  to  the  severest  tests,"  said  one 
manufacturer,  "but  they  are  fair.  For  il- 
lustration, our  trucks  are  governed  to  run 
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twelve  miles  an  hour.  They  could  throw 
off  those  governors  and  get  fifteen  and 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  but  they  don't  do 
it.  The  French  and  the  English  don't  do 
it  because  their  mechanical  sense  tells 
them  that  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  machines  in  the  long  run.  The 
Russians  don't  do  it  because  they  would 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  governors. 
They  are  children  in  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering, but  they  are  a  coming  people. 
When  this  war  is  over  they  will  take  a  big 
jump  forward,  and  the  American-made 
motor-truck  is  going  to  be  a  big  factor  in 
their  material  progress." 

Italy  has  not  been  in  the  market  be- 
cause in  the  nine  months  that  she  stayed 
out  of  the  war  she  did  not  neglect  the 
making  of  her  own  motor-trucks  in  the 
general  work  of  preparation.  Italy,  by 
the  way,  had  had  previous  experience  in 
TripoU  with  motor-vehicles  in  war,  and 
knew"  just  what  she  wanted.  None  of  the 
Balkan  states  has  been  a  truck-buyer  in 
this  country,  and  only  Roumania  has  sent 
an  agent  over  here  to  talk  about  the  mat- 
ter and  get  prices. 

Germany  and  Austria,  of  course,  have 
not  been  purchasers  in  the  American 
truck-market  because  the  goods  could  not 
be  delivered,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  Teutonic  troops  have  not  had  a  good 
many  American  cars.  Russia  bought 
them,  and  then  Germany  took  them  away 
from  her  in  the  campaigns  in  Galicia. 
That  fact  gives  a  new  twist  and  puts  the 
laugh  in  another  place  in  a  good  story  that 
has  been  going  the  rounds  since  just  be- 
fore the  war. 

^'WTiy,"  asked  the  German  officer  of 
the  Russian  officer,  '^are  you  buying  so 
many  auto-trucks?  Your  roads  are  not 
suitable  for  them." 

"No,  but  yours  are,"  replied  the  Russian. 

There  is  another  motor  story  made  in 
Germany  worth  telling,  although  it  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
American  motor  in  the  European  war. 
There  were  practically  no  armored  cars  in 
Germany  up  to  the  very  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Then,  presto,  the  country  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  them.  Where  did  they 
come  from  ?  Well,  several  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  preceding  August  i,  1914,  the 
Mercedes  Company  announced  that  it 
had  devised  something  in  the  way  of  an 


improved  attachment  to  its  car,  and  asked 
all  owners  of  Mercedes  automobiles  to 
turn  them  in  at  the  factories  and  various 
repair  shops  of  the  concern  to  have  the 
new"  device  put  on.  The  response  was 
general,  hundreds  of  cars  were  turned  in 
to  the  makers  and  then  restored  to  the 
owners  ^^'ithin  a  day  or  two,  apparently  no 
different  except  for  the  addition  of  some 
tri\-iality  to  the  mechanism.  But  certain 
small  holes  had  been  bored  in  the  hidden 
frames  of  every  one  of  those  cars,  and 
when  the  machines  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government,  automatically, 
at  the  beginning  of  war,  there  were  armor 
plates  all  made  for  them  with  fastenings 
that  just  fitted  those  holes  so  that  the  con- 
version of  each  automobile  into  a  war- 
machine  was  a  matter  of  minutes. 

To  return  to  the  American  truck.  As 
the  machine  sold  abroad  has  been  the 
same  in  design  as  that  for  the  domestic 
purchaser,  so  have  prices  been  the  same. 
The  foreign  governments  have  been  able 
to  buy  at  the  regular  catalogue  prices  with 
the  customars'  discounts  allowed  on  large 
lots.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  desper- 
ate straits  of  the  customers  to  jack  up 
prices  or  to  charge  extra  for  quick  deliv- 
ery. But,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  the 
emergency  character  of  the  business  the 
manufacturers  have  been  confronted  ^\-ith 
a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion due  to  overtime  pay  for  labor.  One 
concern  has  been  tiu'ning  out  thirty  cars 
a  day  for  months,  twenty  of  them  for 
the  filling  of  war  orders,  ten  for  domes- 
tic trade.  This  company  emplo}'ed  five 
thousand  men  before  the  war,  and  had  a 
capacity  for  fourteen  trucks  a  day.  Now 
it  employs  nine  thousand  men,  and  the 
plant  is  running  overtime. 

''  Does  that  mean,"  the  president  of  this 
particular  company  was  asked,  ''  that  you 
would  find  yourself  with  too  much  money 
invested  in  plant  equipment  if  the  war  or- 
ders should  suddenly  stop?" 

"  No,"  he  replied.  ''An  output  of  thirty 
trucks  a  day  means  an  abnormal  strain,  a 
constant  crowding  of  the  plant  and  the  or- 
ganization to  their  utmost  capacity.  We 
would  be  very  comfortably  and  profitably 
busy  with  an  output  of  twenty-five  or 
even  twenty  a  day.  I  expect  to  have  a 
demand  for  that  number  after  the  war  is 
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over.  The  present  domestic  demand  is  a 
big  improvement  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 
I  believe  it  will  go  much  higher  with 
continued  improvement  of  business  in 
this  country.  And  the  export  business 
for  American  motor-truck  manufacturers 
which  practically  began  with  the  war  will 
not  end  Avith  it.  It  will  not  materially  de- 
crease in  the  first  year  or  two  of  peace  and 
reconstruction.  Continental  Europe  has 
got  to  rebuild,  and  England  wdll  have  to 
help.  Roads  and  bridges  are  destroyed. 
Buildings  by  the  townful  are  gone.  The 
mo  tor- truck  is  going  to-be  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  period  of  rehabilitation  as  it 
has  been  in  the  business  of  destruction. - 
It  is  all  one  to  a  truck.  There  will  be  no 
horses  and  no  mules.  There  will  not  be 
enough  whole  men  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  enable  the  foreign  countries  to  build 
their  own  motor-vehicles  as  rapidly  as 
they  will  need  them.  And  the  answer  to 
all  that  is  the  truck  made  in  America. 

'^We  are  not  worrying  about  the  sec- 
ond-hand trucks  that  will  survive  the  war, 
though  no  doubt  there  \vill  be  some. 
There  are  trucks  still  in  service  that  were 
shipped  from  America  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  war,  but  not  many.  The  life  of  a 
car  is  increasing  as  the  army  chauffeurs 
are  learning  better  to  care  for  them.  The 
decrease  in  the  call  for  extra  parts  indi- 
cates that.  We  don't  know  what  the  life 
of  a  car  in  warfare  is.  They  don't  know 
over  there.  It  has  been  put  at  two  weeks. 
Two  months  would  be  as  good  a  guess, 
probably  a  much  better  one.    The  life  of  a 


horse  at  the  front  is  estimated  at  nine 
days,  but  that  is  guesswork,  too. 

''Neither  is  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  borrowing  trouble  about  future 
tariffs  against  him.  Such  a  policy  of 
attempted  exclusion  of  American  trucks 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  foreign  pub- 
lics, because  they  will  need  the  goods  and 
know  that  they  need  them  to  make  their 
countries  livable  once  more. 

''The  war  has  taught  the  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  very  little  that  is 
technical;  that  is,  about  the  construction 
of  the  truck  itself.  Although,  put  a  foot- 
note right  there  as  to  the  four-wheel-drive 
car.  I  believe  there  is  something  being 
written  on  the  wall  for  all  of  us  to  think 
about  concerning  the  truck  with  power 
carried  to  all  four  wheels,  and  we  are 
watching  the  Jeffery  trucks  of  that  type 
in  the  war  mth  great  interest.  There  is 
some  work,  especially  that  of  the  farm, 
that  a  four-wheel  drive  can  do  better  than 
the  other  kind.  Because  of  the  showing 
made  by  this  still  unusual  type  of  car  in 
Europe  it  has  been  adopted  already  to 
drag  ore  from  a  mine  in  the  West  which 
had  been  abandoned  because  of  the  diffi- 
cult road.  Now  the  mine  is  being  worked 
at  a  profit. 

"More  obviously  we  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  the  selling  end  of  our 
business,  and  factory  organization.  We 
have  derived  a  great  lesson  from  the  war 
business  as  to  the  importance  of  know- 
ing accurately  the  plant-product  capac- 
ity.    And  we  have  got  the  export  habit." 


GOOD    TO    WALK   THE    WORLD   WITH 


By  Carroll  Aikins 


Good  to  walk  the  world  with, 

**        Such  a  mate  ! 
Good  to  love  and  live  with, 
Soon  and  late. 


Good  to  take  God's  sending, 

Though  it  be 
But  a  by-path  wending 

To  the  sea. 


Good  to  walk  the  path  with, 

Such  a  friend! 
Good  to  sail  the  sea  with, 

At  the  end. 


TARPON-FISHING   AT    BOCA   GRANDE 


By  John  Fox,  Jr. 


59HE  ride  down  was  very 
dusty.  The  second  morn- 
ing from  New  York  we 
awakened  on  a  bridge  with 
the  waters  of  Boca  Grande 
underneath  us.  The  air 
was  still  cool.  The  sun  was  rising  and  red 
rays,  reflected  in  the  water,  swayed  lazily 
with  its  swell.  A  house-boat  was  at  an- 
chor a  few  hundred  yards  away.  A  little 
ride  in  a  corn-popping  motor  and  we 
climbed  the  gangway  to  a  commodious 
deck  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  above 
and  below.  Breakfast  at  once  and  then 
we  were  away  to  the  fishing-grounds,  ev- 
ery man  in  his  own  motor-boat  with  his 
own  guide ;  comfortably  seated  in  a  swivel 
chair  in  the  stern,  protected  from  the 
sun  with  a  white  helmet  underlined  with 
green,  and  a  huge  umbrella  with  a  like 
color  scheme.  The  bait  was  white  strips 
of  split  mullet,  six  inches  long  and  fish- 
shaped.  Each  boat  raced  for  the  grounds 
far  out  in  the  narrow  pass.  The  waters 
of  this  pass  connect  with  Charlotte  Har- 
bor and  the  great  fish  go  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  to  feed. 

I  had  thought  tarpon-fishing  a  long,  pa- 
tient job  before  the  strike,  and  a  long, 
wearisome  job  after  it — landing  him;  but 
already  I  saw  a  commotion  in  the  water 
far  ahead. 

''What's  that?" 

''Tarpon!" 

Nonsense  !  there  weren't  that  many  tar- 
pon in  the  sea.  But  there  vrere.  In  twos, 
threes,  dozens,  they  were  flashing  and 
sporting  every^vhere.  The  pass  was  filled 
with  them — hundreds,  thousands,  curving 
their  flexible  bodies  with  exquisite  grace 
in  flashing  parabolas  out  of  the  water  and 
in  again,  with  never  head  and  tail  at  the 
same  time  visible. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  host  of  the 
house-boat  struck  and  a  shining  mass  of 
silver  sprang  writhing  into  the  air,  and 
with  an  angry  toss  of  head  and  tail 
splashed  back  and  started  away — the 
fisherman's  stout  rod  bending  like  a  wil- 
low.    Another  motor-boat   was   coming 


athwart  the  line,  the  guide  in  that  boat 
busy  with  his  engine  and  the  fisherman 
with  his  face  to  the  stern — neither  able  to 
hear  the  frantic  cries  of  warning.  Afoul 
the  line  that  boat  went,  snapping  it,  and 
then  Boca  Grande  shook  with  mighty 
oaths,  for  there  were  bets  among  the  fish- 
ermen on  the  first  fish  caught. 

A  yell  had  burst  from  the  throat  of 
every  man  in  every  boat  and,  taken  up, 
had  been  carried  across  and  up  and  down 
the  pass — such  is  the  comradeship  of  the 
sport — and  the  host's  fish  was  on  and  off 
again  before  the  cries  had  ceased. 

We  were  all  fairly  close  together  now, 
riding  the  low  swells.  All  around  us  schools 
of  tarpon  were  playing  "\;vdth  indescriba- 
ble grace  and  swiftness — close  around  us, 
within  a  few  yards — it  was  incredible. 
The  Englishman  got  a  strike,  jerked, 
missed,  and  went  over  backward  to  the 
bottom  of  his  boat.  Another  of  the  party 
struck.  Every  guide  began  rowing  away 
from  the  boat  of  the  lucky  man. 

"What  are  they  doing  that  for?" 

"To  git  out  o'  the  way  of  the  damn 
thing,"  said  my  guide.  "He  might  come 
up  under  this  boat,  and  then  where'd  we 
be?" 

So  everybody  pulls  away  to  give  sea- 
room,  to  get  out  of  danger,  and  everybod}- 
yells : 

"Stick  to  him — y-e-e-epp  !" 

And  the  very  air  thrills.  Twice,  thrice, 
the  gleaming  monster  sprang  into  the  air 
and  dropped  back  into  a  bed  of  spray  and 
sparkling  water  drops — a  jewelled  bed  of 
his  own  making.  Then  I  saw  the  fisher- 
man, "^ith  the  butt  of  his  pole  in  a  socket 
in  the  bottom  of  his  chair,  lean  back  with 
all  his  weight  and,  as  he  pulled  the  fish  a 
few  feet  toward  him,  wind  in  rapidly. 
Again  he  pulled  and  wound,  and  he  kept 
on  pulling  and  winding,  the  boatman  row- 
ing as  hard  as  he  could  toward  the  shore. 
Gently  then  the  boatman  started  his  mo- 
tor— chug — chug-chug — chug-chug-chug  ! 
They  had  him  going  now,  and  the  fisher- 
man, with  both  thumbs  on  the  leathern 
guard  of  his  reel,  sat  tight,  and  toward  the 
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white  beach  they  went  towdng  the  fish 
shoreward.  We  saw  the  fisherman  spring 
out  of  his  boat  on  the  sand,  there  was  a 
short  fight,  the  gaff  in  the  guide's  hands 
rose  and  fell,  and  a  triumphant  yell  told 
that  the  tarpon  was  landed.  So  that  was 
the  way  it  was  done.  Where  was  the  ti- 
tanic struggle,  lasting  for  hours,  of  which 
I  had  heard  tales?  It  looked  easy.  A 
few  minutes  later  we  saw  the  man  to 
whom  luck  had  come  first,  streaking 
across  the  water  for  the  house-boat,  tow^- 
ing  his  prize  thither — one  tarpon  and  the 
first  was  enough  for  him  that  morning. 
We  followed  soon,  for  it  was  after  twelve 
o'clock,  and  we  saw  the  only  prize  of  the 
day  hanging  like  a  solid  column  of  silver 
to  the  stern  of  the  boat.  For  we  caught 
nothing  more  that  day — the  fish  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared  and  the  surface  of 
the  pass  lay  unbroken. 

Early  the  next  day  we  were  at  it  again. 
Fishing  for  tarpon  at  Boca  Grande  is  done 
only  when  the  tide  is  running  in  or  out. 
The  boatman  would  chug  seaward  and 
row  against  the  tide,  or  vice  versa,  thus 
letting  the  mullet  drag  slowly  along  be- 
hind the  stern,  while  he  would  regulate 
the  length  of  the  line  for  the  fisherman, 
according  to  the  depth  which  each  guide 
seemed  to  know  at  every  point  in  the  pass. 
The  sun  was  hot,  but  always,  so  far,  there 
was  a  breeze;  so  that,  with  the  huge  um- 
brella as  a  shade,  it  w^as  cool,  drowsy 
work  rocking  on  the  swells,  and  lazy  w^ork, 
too,  for  there  w^as  no  need  to  w^atch  your 
line.  It  was  only  necessary  to  be  on 
guard,  when  the  strike  came,  to  see  that 
the  rod  was  not  jerked  out  of  your  hands 
and  you  possibly  with  it.  Being  a  be- 
ginner, I  held  my  rod  clinched  in  both 
hands,  with  the  butt  of  it  always  in  the 
socket,  and  always,  at  first,  I  was  looking 
to  see  that  the  butt  was  in  the  socket  and 
that  my  thumb  was  not  overlapping  that 
leathern  guard  on  the  reel  to  be  badly 
burned  if  the  line  wxre  spun  out  suddenly. 
So  that  in  an  hour  or  two,  my  hands  were 
numb  and  I  was  tired  out  with  rigidity 
and  watchfulness.  And  then  I  noticed 
that  the  Big  Chief  had  his  legs  crossed, 
his  reel  in  his  lap,  and  his  rod  lying  easily 
over  one  knee,  but  it  was  two  days  be- 
fore I  dared  do  that.  I  saw  one  man 
even  reading  a  book.  Meanwhile,  the  Big 
Chief  was  ever   talking  of  ''Ole  Bill," 


whom  he  was  after — no  little  tarpon  for 
him.  Old  Bill  was  the  mythical  big  one 
that  had  hitherto  defied  man — the  biggest 
the  sea  had  ever  given  forth;  so  that  with 
every  strike,  every  man  expected  Big  Bill 
to  flash  a  silver-mine  into  the  air.  The 
Big  Chief  struck. 

"Big  Bill!"  he  grunted.  "Come  to 
papa!"  And  he  lay  back  with  his  six- 
feet  four  and  two  hundred  pounds — reel- 
ing swiftly.  The  tarpon  rose,  shattering 
the  sunlight,  and  he  was  big,  but  not  Old 
Bill.  The  Big  Chief  was  an  expert.  He 
gave  that  tarpon  no  chance  at  all.  In  two 
minutes,  it  seemed  to  me,  he  had  the  fish 
reeled  in,  his  motor  started,  and  he  was 
sweeping  by  me  grinning  and  saying  af- 
fectionately : 

"Come  to  papa!"  And  like  a  wilful, 
struggling  child  that  tarpon  went  wath 
papa  swiftly  shoreward. 

Then  I  turned  to  watch  my  own  line. 
Suddenly  the  water  was  convulsed  within 
ten  feet  of  the  stern  of  my  boat,  a  huge 
head  appeared,  with  a  huge,  wide-open 
mouth,  looked  at  me  with  a  pair  of  great 
goggle  eyes,  and  with  a  hissing  hoot  at  me 
disappeared,  making  the  w^ater  boil.  I 
was  almost  paralyzed. 

"Good  God,  what  was  that?" 

The  guide  was  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Nothin'  but  a  turtle." 

Later  I  saw  a  picture  of  some  such  tur- 
tle walking  up  the  beach  mth  four  men  on 
his  back.  Just  then  I  caught  my  hook  in 
the  State  of  Florida.  It  was  very  firm  at 
first  and  immovable — the  State  of  Florida. 
Then  an  earthquake  started,  and  Florida 
seemed  to  have  started  suddenly  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  My  line  whizzed.  Be- 
fore my  amazed  eyes  a  column  of  polished 
silver  was  catapulted  from  the  water — 
straight  and  solid  it  seemed.  Then  with 
a  kind  of  grunt  it  came  to  a  life  of  writh- 
ing terrific  energy,  and  with  a  sidelong, 
shaking  leap  fell  back  w^hence  it  came,  and 
once  more  the  Palmetto  State  sped  from 
beneath  me.  Surely  that  was  Old  Bill !  I 
heard  the  yells  that  I  had  given  to  others 
given  now  to  me.  I  had  both  brakes  on 
the  reel  and  both  thumbs  on  that  leather 
guard,  but  my  Old  Bill  sj^ed  on. 

"Reel  him  in!" 

"Reel  him  in!" 

One  after  another  each  idiot  of  the  fish- 
ing fleet  shouted  that.     Reel  him  in,  in- 
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deed  !    I  wonder  what  they  thought  I  was  shore.     Then  there  was  another  frightful, 

trying  to  do.     It  was  Hke  trying  to  stop  convulsive  struggle.     The  tarpon  disap- 

a  motor  by  putting  your  foot  on  a  tire  peared  and  at  the  spot  the  water  turned 

— like  stopping  a  hurricane  with  a  hand-  red  with  blood — a  circle  of  blood  six  feet 

ful  of  feathers.     By  and  by  that  tarpon  in  diameter — and  my  Hne  went  seaward 

leaped  into  the  air  a  hundred  yards  away,  steadily,  irresistibly,  and  snapped.     With 

it  seemed.     Then  I  began  to  lie  back  on  and  within  that  shark,  my  tarpon  was 

that  rod  and  reel  as  the  fish  was  dragged  gone.     That  was  enough  for  me  that  day 

a  little  bit  toward  me;    to  lie  back  and  and  I  put  for  the  house-boat, 

heave  and  reel  like  the  Big  Chief,  who  in  Life  on  that  house-boat  was  mighty 

size  and  strength  would  have  made  one  hard.     There  were  ice  and  mineral  waters 

and  a  half  of  me.     But,  panting,  I  got  and  things  to  go  Avith  them   a-plenty, 

him  close  enough  for  the  boatman  to  start  There  were  lounging-chairs  on  deck,  and  a 

very  gingerly  his  motor.     Hooray  !    The  card-table.     There  was  a  cabin  as  big  as 

brakes  and  guard  held  and  the  tarpon  was  an  ordinary  drawing-room,  and  in  it  there 

being  towed.     Then  he  started  again  and  were  a  piano,  a  graphophone,  and  books 

the  boat  had  to  stop.     This  time  the  fish  and  magazines.     Below  were  quite  com- 

himself  was  making  for  the  shore  in  a  wide  modious  staterooms,  a  dining-room,  and  a 

curve  and  toward  a  little  pier  in  front  of  bathroom.     And,  incidentally,  there  was 

the  Ufe-saving  station,  on  which  stood  a  a  most  excellent  cook.     There  were  no 

woman  and  a  bare-legged  guard  watching  mosquitoes  and  there  was  always  a  breeze, 

me.  Birds  were  always  flying  around  the  boat 

''He's  going  around  that  pier,"  I  shout-  —gulls,  men-of-war,  pelicans — and  when 

ed.     The  guide  shook  his  head.  we  weren't  fishing  we  were  potting  at 

*' No  tarpon  has  ever  gone  around  that  them  vdih  sl  Winchester  22.     The  Big 

pier,"  he  said.     Because  no  one  had,  no  Chief  w^as  a  wizard  with  a  rifle,  and  even 

one  ever  would,  was  his  argument.  skimming  swallows  were  none  too  swift  or 

''Well,  this  one  is,"  I  shouted  back,  but  small  for  his  Deadeye  Dick  precision  of 

the  boatman  went  on  shaking  his  head  ob-  aim.     After  cutting  down  a  sailing  man- 

stinately  and  I  saw  that  his  face  looked  of -war  two  hundred  yards  above  the  water 

puzzled.  and  surely  three  hundred  yards  away,  he 

"Reel   him  in!"   shouted   that  bare-  formed  a  man-of-war's  club.     Anybody 

legged  guard,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  if  who  killed  one  flying  was  entitled  to  mem- 

another  idiot  shouted  that  again  he  would  bership.     The  Big  Chief  was  president, 

have  trouble.     On  went  that  tarpon  and  secretary,  board  of  directors,  and  sole 

toward   that  pier.     Of   course   the   line  member,  until  one  day  at  lunch  the  Eng- 

would  be  broken  and  I  would  lose  him.  lishman  suddenly  left  the  table,  went  out 

And  he  did  go  around  that  pier  and  on  deck,  and  a  moment  later  came  back 

stopped.     The   guard   got   a  pole   and  and  sat  down  without  a  word.     I  was  told 

punched  in  the  water  and  actually  scared  later  by  one  of  the  crew  that  he  cut  down 

the  tarpon  outside  the  piles  again.     I  a  man-of-war  from  mid-air,  but  the  Eng- 

reeled  in  as  fast  as  my  numbed  hands  lishman  never  mentioned  the  fact, 

would  allow,  but  again  he  started  for  the  Next  day,  the  guides  said  the  tide  would 

middle  of  the  pass,  turned  suddenly,  and  not  be  right  until  an  hour  or  so  before 

ran  straight  again  for  the  shore.     That  midnight.     So  we  went  out  as  the  moon 

tarpon  was  crazy,  but  the  guide  sprang  to  was  going  down,  and  a  more  eerie,  beauti- 

his  feet.  ful,  and  thrilling  sport  I  never  knew  than 

"There's    a    shark    after  him,"    he  fishing  for  tarpon  was  in  the  black  dark- 
shouted,  ness  of  that  night.     It  was  dangerous. 

The  tarpon  came  to  the  top  and  there  too,  but  that  element  naturally  gave  only 

was  a  terrible  convulsion  just  under  the  more  of  a  thrill  to  the  game.     The  tide 

surface  of  the  water.  was  running  in  swiftly.     The  wind  was 

"  He  got  him,"  shouted  the  guide.  "  No,  against  it  and  the  water  was  rougher  than 

he  didn't."  it  had  ever  been.     It  was  full  of  phos- 

Again  that  tarpon  appeared  on  the  sur-  phorescence  that  trailed  like  a  jewelled 

face — surely  within  twenty  feet  of  the  scarf  behind  each  boat.     One  by  one  we 
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HERE  was  no  sound  in  the 
clean  little  kitchen  save  the 
thump  of  Jessie's  rolling- 
pin  as  she  rolled  out  the 
dough  of  her  scones,  pressed 
them  into  neat  rounds  with 
the  cutter,  and  set  them  w^th  a  slap  on 
the  girdle. 

But  there  was  a  most  delicious  smell  in 
that  kitchen:  the  smell  of  baking  scones, 
scones  made  with  buttermilk:  a  smell, 
individual,  pungent,  charged  with  agree- 
able anticipation — and  only  to  be  savored 
in  the  Land  o'  Cakes  itself. 

Jessie  worked  with  the  absorbed  con- 
centration of  the  artist,  but  her  fresh, 
wholesome  face  was  too  grave  for  her 
twenty  years,  and  her  dress,  almost  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  large,  coarse  apron, 
was  black. 

An  almost  solemn  hush  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  cottage,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  trim  kitchen  was  permeated  with 
sorrow.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  fire  under  the  big  iron  ''girdle" 
was  clear  and  hot,  and  the  kitchen — with 
its  well-kept  furniture,  shining  tins,  and 
a  dresser  stacked  with  neatly  arranged 
cups  and  plates — a  most  cheerful  place, 
with  gay  chintz  curtains  drawn  across  the 
box  bed  in  the  wall,  and  a  big,  comfort- 
able armchair  covered  with  horsehair  and 
adorned  by  a  crochet  "antimacassar"  at 
the  side  of  the  fire. 

As  she  stood  by  the  hearth,  poking  her 
scones  with  a  meditative  forefinger,  she 
heard  a  feeble,  faltering  step  pass  the 
window,  and  turned  her  head  just  as  the 
door  was  opened  and  a  little,  frail,  old 
woman  came  into  the  room  carrying  a 
newspaper  in  her  hand.  Jessie  ran  to 
meet  her  and  led  her  tenderly  to  the  chair 
by  the  fire,  saying : 

"Ye're  sune  back — ye  didna'  gae  far. 
Mistress  Macintosh." 

The  little  old  woman  sat  down  heav- 
ily. 


No,  Jess,  I  wasna' 


able  tae  gae  the 


hale  lenth  wi'  my  brither;  my  auld  legs 
wadna'  carry  my  heavy  hairt. " 

She  untied  her  bonnet-strings  and  leaned 
back  in  the  chair,  white-faced  and  spent. 

"I  tell't  ye  I  thocht  ye  was  no  fit 
to  gae,"  Jess  murmured  reproachfully. 
''Hoo  far  did  ye  get?" 

"  Just  tae  the  post-office.  Adam  bocht 
some  snuff  frae  Mistress  Guthrie,  an'  I 
bocht  a  paper — here  'tis." 

Jess  was  back  at  the  fire  again,  turning 
her  scones  with  a  slap.  "I  haena'  the 
time  tae  look  at  it  the  noo,"  she  said, 
''an'  the  best  thing  you  can  dae  is  to  tak  a 
bit  rest  on  yer  bed  up  the  stair  till  I  get 
the  tea.  Ye  can  tak  a  read  at  the  same 
time.  Wait  till  I  wash  my  hands  and 
I'll  hap  ye  up." 

The  old  woman  rose  hastily  and  moved 
toward  the  door,  saying  almost  queru- 
lously: "Ye'll  dae  naething  o'  the  kind, 
Jess.  I  can  gae  fine  my  ain  sel'.  Ye 
just  wait  on  me  hand  and  foot — and 
what '11  I  dae  when  ye  gang  back  tae  yer 
place  ?  Noo  Jamie's  awa'  I  hae  naebody, 
an'  I  maun  just  thole't.  He  was  aye 
ready  to  carry  me  up  the  stair  in  his 
airms  if  I  was  tired — he  was  awfu'  strong, 
the  laddie." 

Jess  swallowed  hastily  and  kept  her 
back  turned  to  Mrs.  Macintosh  as  she 
remarked  almost  grumpily:  "Ye'll  always 
hae  me  for  the  askin';  tho'  I'm  no  yer 
daughter  I  might  hae  been." 

Mrs.  Macintosh  paused  at  the  door  to 
say  solemnly:  "Ah,  they  Germans  has  a 
lot  tae  answer  for." 

As  the  old  woman  shut  the  staircase 
door  Jess  hastily  wiped  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  calling  out,  "Hap  yersel'  up  noo," 
and  lifted  the  scones  that  were  baked  onto 
an  upturned  sieve,  ranging  them  neatly 
round  the  edge  so  that  they  got  the  air  all 
round. 

Just  then  there  came  a  smart  rap  at  the 
door  leading  to  the  street. 

"Come  ben,  wha'ever  ye  are,"  Jess 
called,  "I  canna  leave  ma  bakin'." 
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An  elderly  woman,  brisk,  rather  youth- 
fully dressed,  stout,  and  important,  came 
in,  carefully  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 
She  crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe  vdth.  an 
ostentatious  air  of  mystery,  as  Jess  said: 
**0h,  it's  just  you,  Mistress  Guthrie. 
Take  a  seat  an'  I'll  attend  to  ye  the  noo. 
This  is  the  last  o'  the  batch  and  we'll  can 
hae  a  crack." 

Mrs.  Guthrie,  still  radiating  some  un- 
told secret  of  highest  import,  moved  ma- 
jestically to  the  fire  beside  Jess  and  poked 
at  the  scones  herself  with  an  inquisitive 
forefinger. 

"Ye're  getting  a  lighter  hand,  Jess," 
she  remarked  patronizingly.  ''These  is 
no  sae  sad  as  yer  last." 

"I'm  sorry  my  scones  is  no  to  yer 
likin'.  Mistress  Guthrie,"  Jess  remarked, 
ruffled  by  this  reflection  on  her  baking, 
**but  ye're  no  compelled  tae  eat  them." 

"Hoots,  lassie,"  Mrs.  Guthrie  said 
cheerfully,  "I  didna'  come  here  tae  com- 
ment upon  yer  scones.  I've  ither  and 
far  larger  fish  to  fry  nor  yon,  /  can  tell 
ye." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  a  letter  from 
her  hand-bag.  ''Whaur's  Mistress  Mac- 
intosh?" 

"She's  up  the  stair,  takin'  a  bit  rest, 
and  I'll  no  disturb  her  for  ony  pairson," 
said  Jess,  by  no  means  appeased.  "The 
doctor  said  she  was  to  be  spared  excite- 
ment of  ony  kind,  so  if  yer  letter's  for  her 
it  can  just  wait  till  she  comes  down  again. 
She's  gey  and  frail,  puir  auld  buddy — 
an'  no  even  tae  ken  whaur  Jamie's  laid 
preys  on  her  mind  .  .  .  folks  mean  well 
writing,  but  every  letter  just  brings  it  all 
back." 

"Just  catch  a  hold  o'  this,  Jess,  and  I'm 
thinkin'  you'll  sing  a  different  chune," 
said  Mrs.  Guthrie  in  a  penetrating  stage 
whisper.  "Of  course,  by  rights  it  ought 
not  to  be  delivered  tiU  the  evening  wi'  the 
gerrl — but  I  brocht  it  mysel'  oot  o'  hoors 
— though  guid  kens  if  I'm  committing  a 
felony  so  to  do." 

Jess  took  the  letter,  and  opened  her 
mouth  when  Mrs.  Guthrie  clapped  her 
hand  over  it,  exclaiming:  "Dinna  skirl 
noo,  lassie  !     For  yer  life  dinna  skirl ! " 

Jess  knocked  away  Mrs.  Guthrie's 
hand,  and  stuffed  her  own  apron  into  her 
mouth.  Then  she  seized  her  visitor  by  the 
shoulder,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  whisper: 


"  It's  Jamie's  hand  !     Wumman,  what  dae 
ye  ken?" 

"The  letter's  no  all,"  Mrs.  Guthrie 
responded  excitedly.  "I'm  thinking  ye 
didna'  see  wha'  cam  off  the  steamer:  did 
ye  no  gae  doon  wi'  Mr.  Adam?" 

"Speak,  wumman,"  cried  Jess,  shaking 
her  \'igorously.  "Dinna  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense.    Wlmt  dae  ye  ken?" 

"I  canna — speak — wd'  you  shakin'  the 
life  out  o'  me,"  Mrs.  Guthrie  gasped. 

Jess  let  go  and  gazed  at  the  letter  hun- 
grily. 

"It  cows  a'  that  he  didn't  come  face  to 
face  wi'  his  Uncle  Adam." 

'^IVho  come  face  to  face?"  Jess  cried, 
wringing  her  hands.  "Oh,  speak  out, 
wnimman,  or  I'll  gae  dementit." 

"Listen,  Jess,"  Mrs.  Guthrie  said  im- 
pressively. "Jamie's  nae  mair  deid  nor 
you  an'  me.  He's  in  my  east  room  this 
instant,  \Yi'  his  airm  in  a  sling  an'  twa 
splints,  waiting  for  me  tae  come  here 
helter-skelter  to  break  the  news  tae  his 
mither. " 

Jess  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  kitchen 
table,  leaned  her  head  on  her  arms,  and 
sobbed  softlv. 

"Dinna  greet,  Jess.  He'll  no  lose  his 
airm,  it's  daein'  fine,  an'  he'll  hae  the 
ither  roond  your  waist  afore  ye're  much 
older.  He's  rampin'  round  my  east  room 
like  a  caged  lion  an'  foot-marks  every- 
where, for  he's  daft  tae  get  beside  his 
mither.  He  was  aye  one  tae  think  a  heap 
o'  his  mither." 

"He  was  that,"  Jess  agreed  tearfully. 
"An'  he  was  swiert  tae  leave  the  auld 
buddy  for  a'  he  was  sae  eident  to  get  at 
they  Germans,  an'  him  just  a  peacefu' 
mason." 

Mrs.  Guthrie  went  and  patted  Jess  on 
the  shoulder.  "  Dinna  greet,  Jess,  dinna 
greet.  He  speired  for  you  very  first 
thing." 

"I  ken  fine  he'd  speir  for  me,"  Jess 
said  proudly. 

"Mercy!  they  scones  is  scorching!" 
cried  ^Irs.  Guthrie,  rushing  to  the  fire. 
"Will  I  lift  them,  or  you?" 

Jess  pushed  her  aside  and  lifted  the 
girdle  off  the  fire.  "Pity  but  what  I'd 
kent  he'd  be  here  to  his  tea  this  day. 
I'd  hae  pit  sultanas  in  them,  an'  a  wee 
piece  lemon-peel." 

As   she   spoke   she   turned   down  her 
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sleeves  and  took  off  her  coarse  apron, 
deftly  removing  all  traces  of  her  baking 
from  the  little  table  by  the  fire. 

''It's  well  ye  didna'  ken,  then,"  Mrs. 
Guthrie  said  severely.  ''The  best  sulta- 
nas is  ninepence  a  poond  the  noo.  But 
awa'  wi'  ye,  lassie,  up  the  stair,  an'  mind 
ye're  no  like  Jeanie  Latta  at  the  level — 
crossing " 

"What  did  she  dae?"  asked  Jess,  but 
without  much  interest. 

"When  her  man  got  his  foot  crushed — 
it  was  that  bad  the  doctor  had  to  ampy- 
tate  it — and  he  said  tae  Jeanie:  'Be  sure 
ye  break  it  to  him  gentle  when  he  comes 
roond  frae  the  chloroform.  .  .  .'  " 

"Ah,  puir  buddy  ! "  cried  Jess.  "What 
did  she  dae?" 

"She  w^aited, "  said  Mrs.  Guthrie,  and 
paused  impressively,  "till  he  kenn't  her; 
an'  then  she  said,  'Jim,  yer  fit's  aff' — 
and  he  fented. " 

"Mercy,  what  a  like  thing  to  say," 
Jess  exclaimed.  "But  I'm  no  for  tellin' 
Mistress  Macintosh  aboot  Jamie — you'd 
better  tell  her  yersel'.  Her  hairt  goes 
louper-scamper  at  the  least  thing,  an'  the 
doctor  said  we  maun  be  unco'  canny. 
Auld  age  never  comes  its  lane." 

Jess  was  standing  by  the  table  facing 
the  mndow,  and  at  that  moment  some- 
body passed  who  caused  Jess  to  rush  to 
Mrs.  Guthrie  and  hold  on  to  her  as  though 
for  support  as  she  whispered,  "If  thon's 
no  Jamie  Macintosh  it's  his  ghaist,"  and 
even  as  she  spoke  there  came  a  very  gentle 
tap  at  the  street  door. 

Jess  flew  to  open  it,  and  was  thereupon 
seized  and  loudly  kissed  by  a  tall  young 
man  in  a  khaki  kilt,  with  his  right  arm  in 
a  sling. 

As  Mrs.  Guthrie  had  foretold,  the  other 
arm  was  round  Jess  in  no  time,  and  they 
came  into  the  centre  of  the  little  kitchen 
together. 

"Be  quate  now, "  Mrs.  Guthrie  admon- 
ished them.     "Remember  her,  you  two!^ 
Bussin's  an  awfu'  penetrating  soond,  and 
yer  mither,  Jamie,  has  lugs  like  a  leveret." 

"Jess,"  said  Jamie,  holding  her  at 
arm's  length  that  he  might  look  at  her, 
"ye're  wearin'  yer  blacks  .  .  .  for  me?" 

Half-laughing,  half-sobbing,  she  nod- 
ded, and  he  clasped  her  again,  then  drew 
her  over  beside  the  fire.  "Eh,  but  they 
scones    has   an   awfu'    guid   smell,"    he 


said,  and  seized  one,  taking  a  big  bite. 
"There's  fine  food  in  they  hospitals,"  he 
went  on,  munching  between  his  words, 
"but  no  the  like  o'  these." 

With  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  he  dropped 
into  the  big  armchair  and  stretched  his 
legs  to  the  fire.  Jess,  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  devoured  him  with  adoring  eyes. 

"  Comfort's  a  grand  thing, "  Jamie  con- 
tinued.    "And  whaur's  my  mither ? " 

"Whisht  noo,  Jamie!  "Mrs.  Guthrie 
whispered  repro\dngly.  "  Man,  yer  voice 
is  like  a  pen-gun.  I'm  aye  tellin'  ye  yer 
puir  mither  thinks  ye're  deid,  an'  missin', 
and  wounded,  and  in  your  grave  these  six 
weeks  .  .  .  an' she  wi' a  wammly  hairt. " 

"An'  /  tell't  ye  to  break  it  tae  her," 
Jamie  whispered  back  reproachfully.  "I 
canna'  stay  deid  because  her  hairt's 
wammly,  puir  buddy. " 

"Ye'll  just  hae  to  stay  deid  while  we 
think  what's  tae  be  done,"  Jess  said  de- 
cidedly. "  Whit  way  did  ye  no  let  us  ken 
sooner,  Jamie?" 

"First  I  was  wounded,"  said  Jamie, 
still  munching  scones,  "and  a  prisoner; 
then  I  escaped  and  was  wounded  again; 
and  for  a  whiley  I  was  deeved-like  in  a 
hospital  wi'  bits  o'  shrapnel  all  over  me — 
an'  I  couldna'  write  wi'  ma  left  hand  .  .  . 
and  I'm  no  the  only  James  Macintosh  in 
the  British  army.  .  .  .  Oh,  it's  a  long, 
long  story.  ..." 

"Which  ye  certainly  canna  tell  the 
noo,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Guthrie.  "Man, 
I  hear  yer  mither  mo\dng  overhead.  .  .  . 
Mercy  goodness !  What'll  we  dae  wi' 
him  ? ' '  She  and  Jess  looked  round  wildly 
for  some  hiding-place  in  which  to  bestow 
Jamie.  "He  mauna'  be  seen,  or  the 
shock  may  kill  her. " 

Jamie  rose  to  his  feet,  looking  much 
alarmed.  There  was  no  article  of  furni- 
ture large  enough  to  hide  behind. 

Jess  came  to  the  rescue.  "Quick,  the 
box  bed!"  she  cried,  and  hustled  Jamie 
into  it,  drawing  the  curtains  so  that  he  was 
successfully  concealed.  "Losh  behairs, 
I  hear  her  on  the  stair.  Don't  make  a 
soond,  man,  an'  we'll  break  it  to  her 
gradual." 

The  two  women  withdrew  to  the  fire- 
place, tr\ing  to  look  natural  and  uncon- 
cerned as  they  listened  to  slow  footsteps 
descending  the  steep  stair. 

An  awful  thought  struck  Jess,  and  she 
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was  fain  to  whisper  to  Mrs.   Guthrie:  dalized   amazement   of   Jess   and   Mrs. 

"His  Uncle  Adam  slept  there  last  nicht,  Guthrie  she  wore  a  scarlet  knitted  shawl 

and  he's  much  addicted  to  the  snuff. "  over  her  shoulders.     She  crossed  the  room 

"Jamie  must  just  thole't, "  Mrs.  Guth-  quite  briskly,  and  Jess  noted  that  she  still 


"  Ye'll  always  hae  me  for  the  askin';  tho'  I'm  no  yer  daughter 
I  )night  hae  been." — Page  218. 


rie  whispered  back.  "There's  naething 
else  tae  be  done.  My  certy,  but  my 
hairt 's  wammly  onny  wye." 

She  sat  down  in  the  armchair  while 
Jess  went  to  the  stair-foot  to  receive  Mrs. 
Macintosh.  The  old  lady  had  removed 
her  bonnet  and  dolman,  and  donned  her 
widow's  cap  with  weepers  and  stitched 
muslin  collar  and  cuffs;  but  to  the  scan- 
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held  in  her  hand  the  newspaper  she  had 
taken  up  wdth  her. 

"Come  away.  Mistress  Macintosh," 
Jess  said,  with  a  somewhat  labored  air  of 
cheerful  ease.  "Here's  ISIistress  Guthrie 
come  roond  to  hae  a  crack  wi'  you.  Ye've 
no  ta'en  much  o'  a  rest,  but  I  daursay  ye 
haird  her  voice." 

"I  hope  we  didna'  disturb  ye  wi'  our 
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clash,"  said  Mrs.  Guthrie,  getting  up 
to  give  the  older  woman  the  armchair. 
'^Did  ye  hear  us,  Mistress  Macintosh?" 

"Oo  ay,  I  haird  ye,"  Mrs.  Macintosh 
replied  tranquilly  as  she  seated  herself. 
"Neither  you  nor  Jess  is  the  ones  to  let 
the  unruly  member  rust  for  lack  o'  use, 
.  .  .  but  I  wasna'  sleepin'.  Sit  ye  doon, 
Mistress  Guthrie." 

Mrs.  Guthrie  drew  up  a  Windsor  chair 
to  the  other  side  of  the  fire  and  sat  down, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a  keen  eye  upon 
the  box  bed,  which  was  directly  behind 
her  hostess. 

The  old  lady  most  certainly  appeared 
much  the  better  for  her  rest.  There  was 
about  her  an  indefinable  poise  and  se- 
renity wholly  lacking  in  the  frail,  sad- 
faced  little  mourner  of  half  an  hour  ago. 
The  change  was  so  marked  that  Jess  was 
puzzled,  and  asked  suspiciously:  "Did  ye 
take  a  bit  read  o'  the  paper?" 

"I  might  hae  ta'en  a  glance  at  it." 

"  I  did  that  mysel'  soon  after  ye  got  it  at 
the  post-ofhce,  but  there  didna'  seem  to 
be  onny  vera  startlin'  news  frae  the  war, 
though  I  was  too  flustered  to  read  it  care- 
fu',"  said  Mrs.  Guthrie. 

"An'  what  flustered  ye?"  Mrs.  Mac- 
intosh inquired.  "There  didna'  seem 
much  business  daein'  when  I  looked  in." 

"No,  indeed!"  groaned  Mrs.  Guthrie. 
"It's  an  awfu'  thing  this  war.  It's  a 
mercy  fightin's  no  for  women-folk." 

"It  is  that,"  Mrs.  Macintosh  agreed. 
"Ye  might  get  the  cups  oot,  Jess,  and  gie 
us  our  teas." 

Obediently  Jess  went  to  the  dresser, 
took  down  cups  and  plates,  and  some- 
what absent-mindedly  laid  four  places. 
The  old  mother  watched  her  with  eyes 
that  missed  no  crease  in  the  table-cloth, 
but  she  made  no  comment. 

"And  yet,  ye  ken,"  Mrs.  Guthrie  re- 
marked in  a  detached,  impersonal  sort  of 
way,  "there's  sometimes  surprises." 

Mrs.  Macintosh  suddenly  drew  her 
spectacles  from  their  case  hanging  at  her 
waist,  placed  them  firmly  on  her  nose,  and 
regarded  Mrs.  Guthrie  with  keen  scrutiny. 

"Ower  monny  for  maist  o'  us,"  she  said 
dryly,  "though  they  dinna  come  on  yon 
printed  post-cards  frae  the  Front." 

"But  I  wasna'  meaning  yon  kind," 
Mrs.  Guthrie  explained.  "There's  won- 
derfu'  pleasant  surprises  for  some. " 


"Mebbe,"  Mrs.  Macintosh  agreed. 

"Just  lately  I've  haird  the  most  aston- 
ishing things  mysel'. " 

Jess  moved  the  kettle  noisily,  and 
frowned  at  Mrs.  Guthrie  to  hurry  up  her 
explanation,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Jamie  thrust  his  head  through  the  cur- 
tains of  the  box  bed,  making  faces  to  a 
similar  effect. 

"Yon  War  Office  makes  mistakes  like 
ony  ither  buddy,  whiles, "  Jess  threw  in  to 
help  things  on. 

"I  think  the  gentlemen  does  their 
best,"  Mrs.  Macintosh  said  tolerantly. 
"Their  letter  to  me  aboot  my  poor  Jamie 
was  maist  considerate.     They  said  .  .  ." 

"I've  no  doubt  it  was,"  Mrs.  Guthrie 
interrupted.  "I've  seen  faur  too  many 
o'  they  letters — but  sometimes,  ye  ken, 
they're  what  they  ca'  premachoor. " 

"Some  folks,"  said  Jess,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  red  shawl,  "has  bocht  their 
blacks  a'  for  naething. " 

At  that  moment  there  sounded  a 
smothered  but  quite  audible  sneeze  from 
the  box  bed.  Jess  wrung  her  hands, 
while  Mrs.  Guthrie  coughed  loudly  to 
drown  it. 

Mrs.  Macintosh,  plainly  startled,  ex- 
claimed: "  Mercy  goodness  !  what's  yon  ?  " 

"Did  Jess  no  tell  you?"  Mrs.  Guth- 
rie said  hastily.  "Your  brother,  Mister 
Adam,  lost  the  steamer,  an,'  feelin'  tired- 
like,  he  thocht  he'd  take  a  bit  snooze  till 
the  next  yin." 

"If  he  snoozes  till  then  he'll  be  well 
rested.  There's  no  anither  till  the  morn's 
morn." 

The  old  lady  spoke  with  an  air  of  quiet 
triumph. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  Mrs.  Guthrie 
muttered,  much  confused.  "To  think 
o'  me  forgettin'  that.  My  memory's  no 
what  it  was — an'  me  a  post-mistress. " 

"Ye  was  sayin', "  Jess  remarked,  " that 
ye'd  haird  some  surprisin'  things,  Mis- 
tress Guthrie?" 

Before  Mrs.  Guthrie  could  retail  them 
there  was  another  loud  sneeze  from  the 
bed. 

"Like  ourselves,"  Mrs.  Macintosh  said 
quietly — referring  to  the  sneeze.  "I'm 
afraid  Adam's  taken  a  bad  cold  .  .  .  per- 
haps that  accounts  for  his  step. " 

"His  step?"  the  bewildered  Mrs.  Guth- 
rie repeated. 
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"He  cam  walkin'  down  the  street  sae  "The  mannie  was  vexed  he  lost  the 
saftandcarefu'.  If  I  hadna' been  through  boat,"  ]Mrs.  Guthrie  continued;  "that 
the  watery  days  I  hae  ..."  her  voice    would  make  him  walk  saft.     But,  as  I 


"Remember  her,  you  two!     Bussin's  an  awfu'  penetrating  soond,  and  yer  mither, 
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broke  ...  "I  could  ha'  declared  it  was 
my  Jamie's  step." 

"Steps,  like  nebs,  rins  in  families," 
Mrs.  Guthrie  said  sententiously. 

"This  yin  didna'  rin — it  came  jimpey 
and  wee,  and  " — raising  her  voice — "  it  was 
the  very  wey  Jamie  used  to  come  back  f  rae 
the  '  Canty  Wife '  on  a  Saturday  night  .  .  . 
when  he  was  late  and  hoped  I  wadna'  hear 
him.  ...     A  mason's  is  a  dry  trade." 


was  sayin',  steps  rins  in  families.  ...  I 
mind  ..." 

But  what  extraordinary  similarity  in 
footsteps  it  was  that  Mrs.  Guthrie  re- 
membered we  shall  never  know,  for  her 
voice  was  drowned  by  another  loud  sneeze 
from  the  bed. 

This  time  Mrs.  Macintosh  did  not  start; 
she  merely  said:  "Jess,  ye  maun  gae  to  the 
chemist  for  some  eucalyptus.   But  I  doubt 
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it'll  be  a  matter  of  time  before  ye'll  get 
Adam  to  take  it!" 

"It's  mebbe  the  difference  in  the  snuff," 
Jess  suggested.  "Ye  said  he  bocht  some 
on  the  way  tae  the  pier." 

"The  snuff  was  never  mulled  wad  gar 
my  brither  Adam  sneeze  like  yon,"  Mrs. 
Macintosh  cried  scornfully;  and,  to  the 
horror  of  the  other  two  women,  she  burst 
into  peals  of  hysterical  laughter. 

They  ran  one  to  each  side  of  her,  pat- 
ting her  shoulders  and  rubbing  her  hands, 
but  she  continued  to  laugh,  ejaculating 
breathlessly:  "An'  it  a'  in  the  paper,  an' 
they  thinkin'  tae  hood^^'ink  me  v,t  their 
steps,  an'  noses,  and  sneechin'!" 

"  Dae  ye  think  her  mind's  giving  way  ?  " 
Jess  whispered  anxiously  to  iMrs.  Guthrie. 
"Did  ye  obsairve  the  red  shawl?" 

"I  did  that,"  Mrs.  Guthrie  replied  im- 
pressively. "Goodness  !" — as  another  tor- 
nado of  sneezes  broke  from  the  box  bed 
— "auld  Adam  must  hae  fair  poothered 
yon  pillow  in  snuff!  Pity  but  what  we'd 
made  him  pit  his  feet  whaur  his  neb 
is."  And  to  her  horror  she  saw  that 
Jamie,  overcome  by  this  last  paroxysm, 
had  thrust  his  feet  into  view  where  they 
waved  \\ildly. 

At  this  critical  moment  his  old  moth- 
er seemed  suddenly  imbued  with  new 
strength,  for  she  shook  off  the  soothing 


hands,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  turned  right 
round  to  view  the  signalling  feet. 

"What  kin'  o'  buits  is  them  Adam's 
gotten?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  polite  in- 
terest. "Yon's  never  his  buits,  and  him 
a  wee  smitch  o'  a  man  takkin'  sLxes !" 

"He'll  just  hae  got  a  lend  of  them  frae 
some  bigger  buddy  takin'  tens,  mebbe," 
Mrs.  Guthrie  suggested  hastily.  "  Likely 
as  not  his  ain  was  weet  an"  him  wi'  such  a 
hoast  ..." 

"Of  a'  the  haverin'  weemen,"  Mrs. 
^lacintosh  murmured  impatiently — then, 
very  loudly  and  distinctly:  "James  Mac- 
intosh, come  00 1  frae  yon  bed.  Ye  didna' 
decht  yer  feet  as  ye  came  ben. " 

And  Jamie,  verv'  tousled  about  the 
head,  tumbled  out  of  the  bed,  and  before 
the  startled  women  could  do  more  than 
clutch  each  other  his  little  old  mother  had 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  he  was  kiss- 
ing her  for  all  he  was  worth. 

"Hoo  did  ye  ken  it  was  him?"  Jess 
asked  in  a  frightened  whisper,  when 
things  had  quieted  down  a  bit.  "An'  us 
just  terrified  to  tell  ye,  because  of  yer 
hairt. " 

"  My  hairt  wad  hae  tell't  me  that  \\'i'oot 
the  newspaper,  an'  it  the  very  first  thing 
I  read.  It's  a  deef  mither  doesna'  ken 
her  ain  son's  sneech.  " 


WINTER 

By  David  Morton 

This  is  the  woods  we  walked  through  in  that  summer, 
Finding  a  dream's  worth  in  this  hallowed  place ; 

This  is  the  stillness  that  had  held  your  laughter. 
And  held  the  flowery  \ision  of  your  face. 

Here  were  you  more  to  me  than  all  swift  summers. 
More  than  the  promise  of  their  glow  and  gleam : 

Here  did  the  dusk  lay  strange,  dim  hands  upon  us. 
And  still  us  with  the  magic  of  the  dream. 

This  is  the  woods — but  no  warm  winds  come  hither. 
Nor  bud  nor  bloom  nor  little  dream  at  dusk : 

Winter  in  woods — and  in  my  heart  the  winter. 
Blown  blossoms  and  a  dream's  too  bitter  husk. 
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MAREUIL  SUR  OURCQ  (OISE)   1914-1915 
By  Mary  King  Waddington 
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Mareuil,  Thursday,  November  5th,  1914. 
AM  writing  in  my  own 
room,  in  one  corner  of  our 
house  which  has  been  dis- 
infected and  thoroughly- 
cleaned.  The  servants 
have  made  it  as  comfort- 
able as  they  could  with  the  chairs  and 
tables  the  boches  have  left  me.  I  have 
an  excellent  lamp  which  I  brought  down 
with  me,  and  a  bright,  crackUng  wood- 
fire,  with  pieces  of  wood  about  as  big  as 
matches  which  come  from  the  sawmill  op- 
posite. The  little  girl  brings  them  in  her 
apron.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  fully 
realized  what  the  German  occupation 
meant,  and  how  much  can  be  taken  out 
of  a  house  and  how  much  dirt  left  in  in 
eight  days. 

Mareuil  is  a  peaceful,  sleepy  little  vil- 
lage of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  farming  country 
of  France.  It  is  directly  on  the  high- 
road between  Meaux  and  Soissons,  about 
twenty  miles  from  each.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  big  farms  and  woods.  The  fields 
stretch  away  to  the  horizon  on  one  side; 
on  the  other,  to  the  great  forest  of  Vil- 
lers-Cotterets.  There  are  no  local  in- 
dustries, no  factories;  the  men  work  in 
the  fields  and  woods.  The  women  do 
nothing  but  look  after  their  houses  and 
children. 

About  the  end  of  September  we  heard 
through  a  friend  who  had  been  there,  that 
our  house  was  completely  sacked,  the 
four  walls  standing,  but  everything  taken 
out  of  it. 

We  had  gone  to  the  country,  to  a  quiet 
little  village  in  the  Sarthe  for  three  weeks, 
but  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Paris  I  de- 
termined to  come  down  here.  It  wasn't 
easy — impossible  by  rail,  as  the  bridges 
were  blown  up,  and  no  private  convey- 
ances were  allowed  on  the  road.  I  ap- 
plied to  Ambassador  Herrick,  who,  as 
usual,  did  all  he  could  to  help  me,  and 
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gave  me  one  of  his  automobiles,  with  a 
young  American  officer  as  escort,  Lt.  G. 

Meaux  looked  just  the  same;  the  beau- 
tiful old  cathedral  untouched  and  the  old 
mills  on  the  river  intact.  I  was  afraid 
they  had  gone.  They  are  so  picturesque, 
built  on  a  bridge.  Every  one  goes  to  see 
them;  they  are  quite  a  feature  of  Meaux. 
The  other  bridges  were  destroyed. 

About  half-way  between  Meaux  and 
Mareuil,  we  began  to  see  signs  of  fighting; 
all  the  big  trees  down,  their  branches  blown 
off,  lying  on  the  road — roofless  houses, 
holes  and  gaps  in  stone  walls,  fields  cut 
up  and  trampled  over,  barricades  across 
the  roads,  trenches  and  mounds  in  the 
fields,  a  few  dead  horses.  Soldiers  every- 
where, the  whole  road  guarded. 

We  were  stopped  once  or  twice,  but  the 
officer's  pass  and  the  embassy  carriage 
were  all-powerful,  and  we  came  straight 
to  our  gates.  From  the  outside,  one  saw 
nothing  changed.  The  four  walls  were 
intact,  the  iron  gates  standing,  but  in- 
side  

We  had  not  been  able  to  send  word  to 
the  concierge,  neither  telegraph  nor  tele- 
phone worked  (don't  yet  for  civilians), 
and  the  post  was  most  irregular.  She 
heard  the  auto  and  came  to  the  gates, 
not  knowing  who  it  was.  The  poor  wom- 
an looked  twenty  years  older.  She  and 
her  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  had  gone 
away  with  all  the  village. 

We  began  our  ^'tournee  d'inspection " 
at  once.  In  the  garage,  Jean  Sallan- 
drouze's  auto  had  been  taken,  ours  left, 
but  smashed.  It  seemed  they  could  not 
make  it  go  at  once,  so  they  broke  it. 
They  had  also  left  a  light  trotting-wagon. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  a  desola- 
tion. It  had  been  cleaned — four  women 
working  hard.  Mme.  G.  said  the  dirt  and 
smells  were  something  awful.  The  bed- 
ding was  in  a  filthy  state.  For  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  had  begun  to  clean 
they  couldn't  eat  anything.    ''  Si  madame 
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avait  vu  la  salete,  jamais  plus  madame 
n'aurait  mis  pied  a  la  maison !" 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  madame 
didn't  see  all,  as  the  actual  state  was  bad 
enough. 

She  had  sent  me  by  r  messenger  a  first 
statement  of  w^hat  w^as  missing.  Every- 
thing in  the  kitchen  (except  the  range, 
which  they  couldn't  move),  twenty-nine 
lamps,  china,  silver,  forks,  spoons,  and  a 
tea-pot  that  were  forgotten  in  the  hurry 
of  moving,  glass,  sheets  and  blankets, 
coverHds,  pillows,  rugs,  pictures,  old 
English  engravings,  family  miniatures, 
linen — all  my  son's  and  daughter's 
clothes ;  and  what  they  did  not  take,  they 
spoiled.  A  satin  dress  and  lace  dress  of 
C.'s  on  the  floor  ^^dth  great  cuts  in  them. 

Mme.  G.  had  left  two  rooms,  C.'s 
boudoir  and  Francis's  dressing-room,  just 
as  she  found  them  when  she  came  back 
after  her  ten  days'  w^andering.  The  floors 
were  covered  up  to  our  ankles  with  pa- 
pers and  books.  In  some  of  the  books 
pages  were  torn  out  in  the  middle — such 
useless,  wanton  destruction. 

I  had  no  time  to  look  into  everything, 
but  of  course  I  went  all  over  the  house. 
Some  of  the  hiding-places  had  not  been 
discovered.  We  found  the  silver  and 
some  old  china  just  where  C.  had  hidden 
it.  It  seems  the  officers  slept  in  the  house, 
the  men  on  straw  in  the  garage.  The 
names  Schneider,  Reisnach,  etc.,  were 
written  on  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms  and 
on  the  shutters  of  the  dra^\dng-room  in 
German  writing.  ^'  Geschaf  tszimmer  " — 
with  the  names  and  number  of  the  regi- 
ment. In  another  part,  ''zwanzig  Man- 
ner." I  told  Mme.  G.  to  leave  the  wait- 
ing so  that  when  Francis  comes  back — if 
he  comes  back — he  can  see  in  what  state 
the  Germans  left  his  house. 

After  we  had  been  through  the  house, 
Mme.  G.  weeping  alongside  of  me  and 
telling  me  all  she  had  gone  through,  we 
went  into  the  garden,  which  was  too  aw- 
ful. They  had  kept  their  horses  there. 
Lawns  and  flower-beds  all  trampled  over 
and  destroyed,  a  few  climbing  roses  left 
on  the  walls. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  a  clear  blue  sky, 
yet  all  the  time  we  heard  the  rumbling 
of  thunder.  I  said  to  the  young  officer: 
"How  extraordinary  to  hear  thunder  with 
that  cloudless  summer  sky ! "  "  Don't  you 


know  what  it  is,  madame,  cannon — about 
twenty  miles  away." 

I  had  visits  from  the  cure,  the  mayor, 
and  one  of  the  conseillers  municipaux 
— all  full  of  their  exodus  and  the  weary 
days  and  nights  of  tramping  along  the 
road. 

No  other  house  in  the  ^'illage  seems 
to  have  been  treated  like  mine — except 
the  poor  peasants'  where  they  stole  and 
broke  everything.  When  a  French  peas- 
ant marries  his  first  investment  is  a  large 
wooden  bedstead  and  ''armoire"  which 
is  the  pride  of  his  heart.  These  the 
boches  couldn't  carry  away,  but  they 
broke  them  up  for  fire-wood,  and  carried 
off  every  poor  little  pot  and  pan  they  pos- 
sessed. 

The  mayor  was  very  blue,  and  I  don't 
know  how  we  shall  get  through  the  win- 
ter wdth  all  these  women  and  children 
with  no  work  nor  money  and  no  clothes. 

I  promised  to  come  down  again  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  I  could  not  manage  it 
until  to-day.  I  could  not  come  alone; 
was  obliged  to  wait  until  I  could  find  some- 
one wdlHng  to  go  into  the  ''war  zone,"  and 
was  not  sure  if  the  railway  would  accept 
the  quantity  of  luggage  I  would  have. 
Everything  had  to  be  brought  from  Paris. 
I  couldn't  come  by  our  usual  line,  the  Est, 
as  the  bridges  are  not  yet  mended,  and 
the  journey  was  much  longer  by  the 
Nord.  I  went  to  the  Gare  du  Nord  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  neces- 
sary information. 

We  started  this  morning — Maggie,  the 
boy's  EngHsh  nurse,  who  is  now  nursing 
•at  the  American  Ambulance,  and  an  Eng- 
Hshman,  one  of  our  humble  friends,  out 
of  place  for  the  moment  and  very  glad  to 
do  any  odd  job.  He  speaks  French  well, 
having  lived  many  years  in  Paris.  We 
had  two  cabs — Barling  in  one  with  piles 
of  bundles  and  cases  around  him,  as  we 
had  to  take  down  everything — among 
others,  a  large  case  of  Quaker  oats  which 
Dr.  Watson  sent  me,  a  basket  of  china, 
another  of  groceries,  two  big  bundles  of 
blankets  and  linen,  a  trunk  of  clothes 
which  friends  had  sent  me,  also  one  from 
my  ouvroir.  Maggie  and  I  in  another 
with  a  bundle  of  clothes  Mrs.  Watson  had 
sent  me  from  her  ouvroir,  cartons  with 
lamps  and  shades,  a  basket  of  vegetables. 
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another  of  sauce-pans  and  kitchen  things, 
a  vaUse  of  knives  and  forks  and  spoons, 
and  a  hold-all  full  of  things  sent  at  the 
last  moment — ^bandages,  woollen  socks, 
etc. 

Mareuil  is  '^occupe  militairement " — 
soldiers  at  the  gare  and  a  poste  on  the 
highroad,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage. They  stopped  me  and  wanted  to 
know  where  I  was  going  and  who  I  was 
— but  the  brigadier  de  gendarmerie  who 
was  lodged  at  our  house,  and  had  seen  me 
at  the  station,  hurried  up  and  explained. 

Mme.  G.  had  not  received  my  letter, 
and  was  much  flustered  at  the  arrival  of 
three  people. 

The  dining-room  and  f umoir  were  fairly 
comfortable  though  very  bare ;  still  there 
were  chairs  and  tables.  I  dined  alone 
and  am  finishing  my  evening  in  my  own 
room.  The  stillness  and  darkness  are 
oppressive.  There  is  not  a  light  in  the 
village  or  station — no  trains  passing — 
not  a  sound  on  the  road.  I  am  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  those  brutes  in  our 
house. 

Friday,  Novr.  6th. 

It  has  been  a  beautiful,  bright,  mild 
day — extraordinarily  clear,  hardly  any 
mist  on  the  hills  and  woods.  One  sees  a 
great  distance.  I  have  had  a  procession 
of  visitors — first  the  cure  with  a  list  of  the 
most  miserable  people,  and  all  day  the 
women  and  children.  It  is  a  pitiable 
sight.  They  have  no  clothes  but  what 
they  stand  in,  as  they  went  away  at  very 
short  notice,  and  could  only  take  a  very 
few  things  tied  up  in  bundles  (which 
some  threw  away  en  route,  as  they  could 
not  carry  them). 

There  is  nothing  left  of  their  cottages 
but  the  four  walls.  The  village  houses 
are  all  stone,  not  easy  to  burn.  But  the 
Germans  took  all  they  could  carry  off 
and  destroyed  what  they  couldn't  take — 
broke  furniture,  chairs,  tables,  all  the 
beds.  The  women  sleep  on  straw  and 
club  together  to  make  their  soup  in  a 
marmite,  like  the  soldiers.  They  have  no 
clothes.  When  the  woman  washes  her 
chemise  she  lies  in  bed  (on  the  straw) 
until  it  dries. 

All  the  afternoon  we  spent  going  over 
the  house  and  seeing  what  was  left. 
They  seem  to  have  made  a  clean  sweep 


of  all  the  small  things  that  accumulate  in 
a  house — pens,  pencils,  scissors,  frames, 
pincushions,  fancy  boxes  and  bags. 
Some  of  the  trunks  in  the  garret  are  un- 
touched. They  were  locked,  but  of 
course  could  easily  have  been  forced 
open.  All  the  silver  things  that  had  not 
been  hidden  have  gone :  inkstands,  frames, 
vases. 

The  concierge  has  lost  everything,  even 
her  wedding  wreath  carefully  preserved 
under  a  glass. 

We  still  hear  the  cannon,  but  more 
faintly.  I  don't  feel  now  as  if  ever  I 
could  be  gay  or  happy  again  in  the  place, 
but  perhaps  that  feeling  will  pass  when 
the  war  is  over  and  ''  the  troops  are  march- 
ing home  again  with  gay  and  gallant 
tread" — but  when? 

Saturday,  Novr.  7th,  '14. 

It  was  foggy  but  not  cold  this  morning. 
I  walked  about  the  village  a  little  after 
breakfast;  always  the  same  story  of  pil- 
lage and  misery.  Most  of  the  women  and 
children  have  no  clothes  left  and  no 
money  to  buy  any.  Everybody  was  ^^ery 
sad,  as  a  funeral  service  was  going  on  for 
one  of  the  village  boys,  twenty  years  old, 
a  little  shepherd,  "tue  a  I'ennemi."  Of 
course  we  all  think  of  our  own  at  the 
front,  and  hardly  dare  to  pray  that  they 
may  come  back. 

The  cure  has  made  me  a  first  list  of  one 
hundred  children  ranging  from  one  year 
old  to  twelve,  boys  and  girls,  all  wanting 
warm  clothes.  I  found  some  flannel  in 
the  village  which  will  make  shirts  and 
petticoats;  that  will  give  the  women 
something  to  do;  they  will  be  glad  to 
earn  a  little  more,  and  it  will  be  easier  for 
me  than  buying  the  things  in  Paris,  par- 
ticularly as  they  don't  send  anything 
yet  by  rail. 

The  cure  came  to  dinner,  and  he  sat 
afterward  for  about  an  hour  in  the  fumoir, 
and  he  told  me  of  their  hurried  flight 
from  Mareuil,  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  the  whole  party  sleeping  in  the 
fields,  under  haystacks,  with  very  little  to 
eat  or  drink,  hardly  daring  to  stop  at 
night  for  five  or  six  hours  to  rest  for  fear 
of  being  caught  by  the  Germans.  In 
some  of  the  villages  the  Germans  forced 
the  fugitives  they  met  on  the  road  to  go 
back  to  work  for  them.     One  poor  old 
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man  in  our  village  was  not  quick  enough, 
nor  strong  enough  to  carry  some  wood. 
They  pricked  him  with  the  bayonet,  tell- 
ing him  he  wouldn't  die  yet;  he  would 
live  long  enough  to  become  a  German. 

The  villagers  were  away  for  thirteen 
days  w^andering  along  the  roads,  delighted 
when  they  could  get  a  bundle  of  straw  in 
a  barn  to  sleep  on. 

Sunday,  November  8  th. 
I  didn't  go  to  church  as  the  service  was 
early,  eight  o'clock,  but  I  walked  about 
the  village  and  found  more  flannel  and 
cotton  which  I  can  leave  here.  The 
women  can  make  chemises  and  petticoats 
for  themselves.  The  poor  people  look 
dreadfully  depressed  mthout  w^ork  or 
money.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know^  how 
to  help  them.  However,  I  promised  to 
come  down  about  Christmas  and  bring 
some  warm  clothes.  I  would  like  to  start 
a  knitting  class  but  the  cure  tells  me  so 
few  people  knit. 

Mareuil,  Friday,  December  i8,  1914. 

I  am  writing  at  night.  Although  it  is 
only  ten  o'clock  the  whole  household  is 
wrapped  in  slumber  as  we  have  had  a  tir- 
ing day.  We  left  Paris,  Charlotte,  her 
boys,  the  maid  and  I,  at  9: 30,  still  with  a 
fair  amount  of  packages,  pro\'isions  gener- 
ally, as  Mme.  Gaillard  wrote  us  we  could 
not  get  anything  at  Mareuil  but  bread, 
butter  and  apples. 

The  cure  came  to  tea,  and  we  plunged 
instantly  into  lists:  warm  clothes,  blan- 
kets, etc.  He  had  two  hundred  and  odd 
children  on  his  list  (he  had  been  to  ev- 
ery cottage  in  the  village  to  make  sure 
that  no  child  was  left  out);  also  about 
sixteen  or  eighteen  young  mothers  with 
babies  in  their  arms,  girls  and  boys  up  to 
eighteen,  all  the  old  people.  It  seemed 
rather  an  undertaking  to  clothe  so  many 
people,  but  our  bundles  and  trunks  held  a 
great  deal. 

We  decided  to  make  our  distribution 
Sunday,  as  we  really  needed  all  day  Satur- 
day to  sort  out  the  things;  besides  I  had 
promised  to  go  to  Laferte  in  the  afternoon 
to  see  the  Abbe  Debignes  and  take  some 
wool  to  the  sisters.  The  house  was  cold, 
though  there  were  fires  everywhere — but 
such  fires  !  Still  no  coal,  only  little  blocks 
and  ends  of  wood  we  got  from  the  saw- 


mill, and  it  has  naturally  an  empty,  un- 
comfortable look. 

We  put  all  the  rugs  and  blankets  we 
possessed  on  the  beds.  There  weren't 
many,  as  the  Germans  had  carried  every- 
thing off. 

Saturday,  December  19th,  '14. 

It  has  been  again  a  lovely  day,  the  sun 
shining  in  at  all  the  windows,  showing  us 
more  distinctly  even  than  yesterday  all 
that  has  been  taken.  Still  we  are  com- 
fortable enough  in  our  corner,  and  I  sup- 
pose ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  have 
anything  left. 

We  had  people  all  the  morning  asking 
for  warm  clothes  and  looking,  I  must  say, 
utterly  wretched,  half  starved  and  frozen. 
Our  \illage  w^as  not  so  perfectly  miserable, 
but  some  of  the  refugees  from  the  envi- 
rons of  Soissons  and  Reims  were  in  a  piti- 
able condition,  wear\'  and  cold  and  ter- 
ror-stricken. They  had  been  chased  out 
of  their  villages,  their  cottages  burned,  all 
the  old  people,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, left  to  die  probably  on  the  road- 
side. Even  in  our  village  some  people 
have  never  come  back.  No  one  knows 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  children 
had  a  frightened  look  in  their  eyes,  w^hich 
was  heart-rending  to  see.  The  mothers 
didn't  complain;  were  very  grateful  for 
anything  w^e  gave  them,  but  all  had  a 
hopeless  expression  on  their  faces;  a 
quiet,  half-dazed  acceptance  of  the  ruin 
which  had  come  upon  them. 

Sufiday,  20th. 

We  have  made  our  distribution,  and  I 
think  have  not  only  given  pleasure  but 
encouraged  the  people.  We  went  to 
church  this  morning,  and  the  cure  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  that  there  would 
be  a  distribution  of  warm  clothes  at  the 
chateau  ...  to  which  every  child  in 
Mareuil  was  bidden,  also  the  girls  and 
young  men  still  in  the  \illage.  He  hoped 
they  would  all  assemble  quietly  and  punc- 
tually in  the  court-yard  at  a  quarter  to 
three,  directly  after  vespers. 

First  came  the  schoolboys,  marshalled 
by  the  cure  (the  schoolmaster  is  mobil- 
ized, but  a  youth  of  nineteen  comes 
every  day  from  a  village  near  and  takes 
the  class).  The  boys  were  rather  shy  and 
awkward;   didn't  say  much,  but  I  think 
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they  were  pleased.  Every  one  got  a  pair 
of  trousers  or  warm  cape  with  a  hood  like 
what  they  all  wear  here.  The  little  ones 
got  a  suit,  and  all  got  two  cakes  and  a  big 
piece  of  chocolate.  Then  came  the  school- 
girls, led  by  the  schoolmistress  and  her 
'^adjointe'' — about  one  hundred.  They, 
too,  got  each  one  a  dress,  cloak  or  warm 
petticoat.  Then  they  trooped  out,  and 
another  hundred  arrived — boys  and  girls 
mixed — mostly  little  waifs  and  strays — 
not  school  children ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
young  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms. 
Then  there  was  a  fine  pandemonium. 
The  women  talked,  the  babies  cried. 
Various  children  whose  names  were  on  the 
list  didn't  appear,  and  there  were  several 
quite  unknow^n  children,  refugees,  or 
from  the  neighboring  hamlets,  who  had 
heard  of  the  distribution.  They  were  in 
rags,  sorely  needed  clothes,  and  all  got 
something. 

Then  came  boys  and  girls  from  twelve 
to  seventeen.  Some  of  the  boys  looked 
like  men,  so  tall  and  broad.  C.  said  she 
felt  quite  shy  offering  them  chocolate 
and  cakes,  but  they  all  took  them. 

It  was  after  five  when  the  distribution 
was  over. 

The  children  had  all  remained  in  the 
court-yard,  and  there  was  a  fine  noise  of 
clattering  sabots  and  shrill  little  voices. 

Monday,  21st. 

Charlotte  had  her  "  tricoteuses "  this 
morning  early — about  twenty.  Of  course 
we  supplied  the  needles  and  wool,  which 
was  carefully  weighed,  each  woman  re- 
ceiving the  same  quantity.  Some  of  the 
older  ones  knew  how  to  knit  socks,  but 
the  younger  ones  were  a  little  unwilling — 
could  make  ^^cache-nez,"  but  that  we  ab- 
solutely refused.  Charlotte  was  very 
severe  mth  them:  told  them  she  didn't 
know  either  how  to  knit  stockings  until 
the  W'ar,  but  she  had  learned,  and  now 
made  all  her  husband's  socks. 

The  Abbe  Debignes,  cure  de  Laferte, 
came  to  breakfast,  and  was  most  inter- 
esting. He  is  a  very  clever,  cultivated 
man,  a  good  earnest  priest,  devoted  to  his 
church,  but  very  large-minded,  under- 
standing beliefs  he  doesn't  share,  and 
never  intolerant.  He  behaved  splendid- 
ly all  through  the  German  occupation. 
They  had  Germans  for  ten  days  at  La- 


ferte. Almost  all  the  official  people — con- 
seil  municipal,  percepteur — went  away. 
The  mayor  was  arrested  at  once,  kept 
in  prison,  and  the  cure  and  one  con- 
seiller  municipal  had  all  the  responsibil- 
ity. He  said  on  the  whole  they  behaved 
well;  but  their  revolvers  were  always 
pointed  at  one,  if  there  was  the  slightest 
discussion  or  delay. 

They  began  by  asking  a  ransom  of 
twenty  thousand  francs,  which  the  little 
town  couldn't  possibly  pay.  The  cure 
asked  for  a  little  patience ;  said  he  would 
do  what  he  could,  and,  escorted  by  four 
German  soldiers  with  fijied  bayonets, 
made  the  round  of  the  town,  knocking  at 
every  door.  He  got  seven  thousand 
francs,  with  which  they  were  satisfied.  He 
had  soldiers  at  the  Presbytere,  and  in  his 
churches;  there  are  two  fine  old  churches 
at  Laferte  W' hich  he  asked  them  to  respect, 
and  they  did;  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  church,  didn't  go  up  to  the  high  altar. 
He  thought  once  or  twice  his  last  hour 
had  come,  w^hen  some  of  the  officers  either 
didn't  understand  all  he  said  (though  he 
said  most  of  them  spoke  French  well),  or 
were  not  satisfied.  Instantly  the  revolver 
was  pointed  at  him,  and  a  curt  order 
given  to  the  men.  He  waited  calmly  and 
bravely,  merely  thinking  that  if  he  w^as 
to  be  shot,  he  would  ask  to  be  shot  on  the 
Calvaire,  the  cross  near  the  woods — which 
we  all  know  well — have  often  sat,  and  rest- 
ed on  the  steps  after  a  walk  in  the  woods — 
until  he  heard  the  welcome  words:  "  Vous 
etes  libre,  monsieur  le  cure." 

The  last  day,  while  the  soldiers  were 
getting  ready  to  start,  a  young  officer 
came  in  whom  he  hadn't  seen  before.  He 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  ''personnage." 
The  men  seemed  petrified.  He  gave  a 
few  instructions,  then  turned  to  the  cure, 
drew  up  an  armchair,  and  sat  down,  say- 
ing, ^'  Causons  un  peu,  monsieur  le  cure." 
(Let  us  talk  a  little);  and  instantly 
plunged  into  a  discussion  on  the  w^ar. 
''What  do  you  think  of  the  war,  M.  le 
cure?"  "Monsieur,  what  do  you  expect 
a  priest  to  say;  a  war  is  a  wicked  thing." 
''Yes,  but  war  is  war,  and  you  would  have 
it — we  didn't  want  the  war."  Then 
turning  to  his  men:  "That  is  true,  isn't 
it,  my  men?  We  Germans  didn't  want 
the  war;  it  was  forced  upon  us."  There 
was  growl  of  assent  from  the  men.    He 
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then  continued:  "War  always  brings 
horrors,  and  misery.  Have  you  any  com- 
plaints to  make  of  my  men?''  ''None 
whatever;  they  respected  my  church, 
didn't  molest  the  women  and  children.'' 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  ^I.  le 
cure."  Then  he  got  up,  and  put  out  his 
hand,  sa\dng:  "Au  revoir";  but  that 
was  too  much  for  the  abbe:  ''That,  ma- 
dame,  I  could  not  do,  give  my  hand  to  a 
German.  I  stood  up,  looked  him  full  in 
the  face,  and  made  the  'salut  militaire.' 
He  stepped  back,  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  gave  the  military  salute,  very 
stiffly,  saying:  '  Je  vous  comprends,  mon- 
sieur I'abbe,'  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
the  room." 

He  heard  afterward  that  it  was  Prince 
Eitel  Fritz,  whom  he  had  never  seen — the 
first  time  in  his  life,  probably,  that  any 
one  had  refused  his  hand. 

The  boys,  of  course,  sat  speechless, 
their  eyes  fLxed  on  the  abbe.  He  told  us 
hundreds  of  details  too  long  to  write ;  but 
said  there  were  no  atrocities  nor  ^'iolence 
of  any  kind  at  Laferte,  though  in  some 
of  the  farms  and  villages  near  a^^'ful 
things  had  been  done,  but  he  personally 
hadn't  seen  any  acts  of  cruelty.  He  has 
certainly  made  a  fine  record.  \Mien  the 
war  is  over,  all  his  friends  will  try  to  have 
some  pubhc  recognition  of  what  he  has 
done  for  Laferte. 

The  cure  came  in  after  dinner,  and  we 
made  all  our  arrangements  for  the  wom- 
en's work,  sewing  and  knitting.  He  says 
the  \allage  is  ver}-  pleased  ^^•ith  our  com- 
ing down — not  only  the  material  help, 
but  the  encouragement.  One  old  woman, 
the  \^^dow  of  a  carpenter,  who  had  done 
much  work  for  us,  came  to  say  that  she 
would  cut  out  the  shirts.  Her  father  had 
been  a  "chemisier"  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix, 
and  she  knew  all  about  it;  would  also 
look  over  the  women's  work  and  see  that 
it  was  well  done.  She  wanted  no  pay 
(at  our  Paris  ouvroir,  we  give  a  tailor 
five  sous  for  cutting  out  a  shirt),  was  ver\' 
happy  to  do  that  for  the  soldiers.  We 
leave  to-morrow,  early. 

Mareuil,  Saturday,  Febry.  13,  19 15. 

We  got  down  yesterday  at  2:30.    The 

boys  had  a  hoUday  for  Mardi  Gras,  and  of 

course  wanted  to  come  to  Mareuil.     It 

was  a  cold,  borang  journey.    We  had  the 


same  long  wait  at  Ormoy,  but  we  did  not 
mind  it  so  much  this  time  as  the  station 
was  crowded  with  soldiers.  Two  military- 
trains  with  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  ar- 
rived just  after  us;  all  of  them,  officers, 
men,  and  horses,  looked  very  well  and 
cheerful. 

The  countrv  looked  still  verv  desolate, 
and  the  work  of  repairing  goes  very 
slowly ;  but  there  was  a  little  more  move- 
ment— some  women  ia  the  fields,  one 
w4th  a  plough  and  a  donkey,  trying  to 
turn  up  the  ground  a  Uttle.  Soldiers,  of 
course,  everywhere.  Even  the  little  coun- 
try line  from  Ormoy  to  Mareuil  is  strictly 
guarded,  particularly  at  all  bridges  and 
tunnels.  I  think  they  must  be  afraid  of 
spies  stiU,  for  no  troops  pass  on  that 
line. 

We  have  ver>^  few  Belgians  in  the  vil- 
lage, though  we  are  so  near  the  frontier, 
and  they  are  all  ver}-  quiet  and  grateful 
for  whatever  is  done  for  them.  In  Paris 
we  heard  complaints.  At  one  big  Bel- 
gian ou\Toir  the  refugees  declined  the 
clothes  that  were  given  to  them,  wanted 
to  go  to  the  "vestiaire"  and  choose  for 
themselves. 

Sunday,  Februar>-  14,  '15. 
It  was  lovely  to-day — a  bright  sun.  It 
was  so  cold  in  the  church;  we  had  to 
change  our  seats  and  even  then  could 
hardly  stay.  A  large  pane  of  glass  is 
out  in  the  window  just  over  our  pew, 
and  there  is  no  glass  in  the  country' 
and  no  workman  to  put  it  in  if  there  was 
any. 

We  took  a  long  walk  after  breakfast 
through  the  big  quarries  on  the  Laferte 
road,  coming  out  on  the  Montigny  hill. 
We  had  the  fields  to  ourselves.  Not  a 
soul  to  be  seen.  The  quarries  are  enor- 
mous, stretching  far  into  the  woods,  and 
one  can  understand  perfectly  how  strong- 
ly the  Germans  are  intrenched  in  the 
Soissons  quarries  which  we  stupidly  and 
thoughtlessly  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  de- 
lightful German  "en  ci\'il" — (some  peo- 
ple say  it  was  General  Von  Kluck,  who 
settled  some  time  in  Soissons.  He  took  a 
house  there,  made  himself  charming  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  rode  all  over  the  coun- 
try-, and  finally  obtained  permission  to 
grow  mushrooms  in   the  quarries.)     Of 
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course,  as  one  looks  back  now,  our  na- 
ivete seems  "colossal/'  to  use  the  Ger- 
man's pet  word. 

They  have  carried  off  many  French 
women  and  children,  who  live  with  them 
in  the  quarries,  cook  for  them  and  go 
into  Soissons  to  buy  food,  the  Germans 
threatening  them  ^^ith  terrible  reprisals 
if  they  don't  come  back,  keeping  their 
children  as  hostages. 

It  was  warm  walking,  and  the  sunset 
lovely.  The  cure  came  to  dinner  and 
told  us  more  details  of  their  wanderings, 
which  seem  already  ancient  history — 
events  have  gone  so  quickly  since.  He 
told  us  that  for  nights  after  their  return 
to  Mareuil  he  couldn't  sleep;  all  night  he 
heard  the  trample  of  cattle  and  the  roll 
of  heavy  cart  wagons  on  the  hard  roads. 
He  said  the  women  were  wonderful.  Many 
of  the  farmers'  wives  led  their  caravan  of 
women,  children  and  beasts.  The  \dllage 
travelled  for  days  alongside  of  one  large, 
well-known  farm.  The ''  fermiere  "  led  the 
procession  in  a  cabriolet  mth  an  old  horse 
theiGermans  didn't  think  worth  taking; 
beside  her,  an  equally  old  "  contre-mai- 
tre"  (foreman);  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and 
geese  directly  behind.  Then  a  train  of 
farm  wagons  filled  with  women  and  chil- 
dren. \\Tien  they  came  to  a  ^'  carrefour  " 
(a  square  place  where  several  roads  meet) , 
she  made  signs  to  her  "  troupeau"  (flock) 
with  a  red  parasol  over  the  top  of  her  ca- 
briolet. They  halted  at  night — all  drawn 
up  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  she  and 
her  contre-maitre  went  off  to  see  if  they 
could  find  food  or  shelter  in  a  hamlet  or 
farm — happy  if  they  could  be  taken  in  in 
a  barn  or  a  wood-shed.  My  poor  women 
slept  two  nights  in  a  field  under  the  hay- 
stacks. 

Monday,  Febry.  15th. 

It  was  an  awful  morning,  hail  and 
frozen  snow  and  an  icy  wind  in  the  house. 
We  all  shivered  even  with  our  coats  on, 
and  an  expedition  to  Laferte  seemed  im- 
possible; but  it  cleared  up  bright  and 
mild  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  started 
directly  after  breakfast — always  in  bour- 
geois' ''tapissiere" — the  only  available 
vehicle. 

We  went  to  see  one  of  our  friends,  Mr. 
C,  and  rang  a  loud  peal  at  the  door- 
bell, not  noticing — as  the  door  was  wide 


open — that  a  notice  was  posted  up: 
"Etat  Major."  There  were  one  or  two 
soldiers  in  the  court-yard,  and  two  officers 
came  running  up  to  ask  what  we  wanted. 
We  explained  that  we  wanted  to  pay  a 
\dsit  to  Mr.  C.  They  said  he  was  not 
there,  and  that  the  staff  were  occupy- 
ing his  house,  but  wouldn't  we  come  in 
and  pay  them  a  \dsit,  and  what  could 
they  do  for  us?  That  we  declined  but 
talked  to  them  a  little  while  and  asked 
them  if  there  was  any  news.  We  met 
them  again  as  we  were  talking  to  some  of 
the  lorry  drivers,  who  told  us  the  lorries 
were  all  American,  marvellously  light  and 
easily  managed,  turned  so  well  in  the 
narrow  streets.  They  were  evidently 
very  curious  to  know  who  we  were,  sud- 
denly appearing  in  Laferte,  w^here  cer- 
tainly no  "femmes  du  monde"  were  to  be 
seen  in  these  days. 

We  went  into  all  the  shops,  bu}dng 
what  we  could  and  hearing  each  one's  ex- 
perience during  the  German  occupation. 
They  really  didn't  suffer  very  much. 
They  had  time  to  hide  money  and  valu- 
ables of  every  kind,  as  the  British  passed 
through  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
Germans  and  told  them  they  were  com- 
ing. It  was  more  the  dread  of  what  might 
happen.  Some  of  the  people  left,  and 
their  houses  were  sacked,  but  nothing  was 
done  to  those  who  remained. 

W^e  left  about  4:30.  It  was  curious  to 
hear  such  a  noise  and  racket  of  military 
life  in  the  quiet  little  town — a  continual 
rumbhng  of  heavy  munition  and  provi- 
sion autos,  small  detachments  of  cavalry, 
every  now  and  then  a  military  auto  filled 
■v\dth  officers  dashing  full  speed  through 
the  narrow  street,  men  carrying  large 
marmites  of  soup  and  baskets  of  bread, 
and  girls  standing  at  the  doors,  laughing 
and  talking  \yiih  the  soldiers.  I  rather 
tremble  for  the  morals  of  Laferte  with  so 
many  good-looking  young  soldiers  about, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  do  anything:  ''On  ne 
pent  rien  refuser  au  soldat ! "  is  the  phrase 
on  everybody's  lips. 

Mardi  Gras,  Febry.  i6th. 
It  has  been  a  bright,  beautiful  day. 
One  could  hardly  believe  it  after  the  cold 
rain  and  hail  of  yesterday.  We  walked 
about  the  garden  in  the  morning — if  gar- 
den it  can  be  called.    All  the  lawns  and 
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flower-beds  have  been  dug  up.  The  house 
stands  in  the  middle  of  ploughed  fields. 
We  are  debating  what  we  shall  plant — 
potatoes  and  beans  I  think,  so  that  we 
can  have  our  vegetables  in  winter  as  well 
as  improve  the  earth.  They  say  potatoes 
purify  the  soil,  and  perhaps  next  year,  if 
the  war  is  over,  we  can  have  new  lawns, 
but  we  shan't  do  anything  to  the  house 
and  garden  until  the  Germans  are  out  of 
France — when  ? 

After  breakfast,  we  walked  up  the 
Montigny  hill.  The  boys  wanted  to  see 
what  was  left  of  a  German  aeroplane 
which  had  caught  fire  and  burned  on  the 
hillside.  The  sun  was  really  too  hot  on 
our  backs.  We  had  to  take  our  coats 
off.  As  w^e  were  passing  a  field  where  a 
very  old  man,  with  a  very  old  horse, 
was  ploughing,  he  called  out  to  us.  We 
couldn't  hear  what  he  said,  thought  he 
w^anted  something,  and  told  the  boys  to 
run  across  the  field  and  see  what  he 
wanted.  They  raced  off  as  fast  as  they 
could,  talked  to  him  for  a  few  moments, 
then  dashed  up  the  hill  across  the 
ploughed  field.  We  saw  them  poking  at 
something  wdth  their  sticks;  then  they 
came  galloping  back  with  red  cheeks  and 
eyes  shining  with  excitement,  calling  out 
to  us,  "Mother,  Danny,  come  and  see, 
there  is  a  dead  boche  up  there ;  they  have 
just  turned  him  up  with  the  plough." 
We  were  silent  for  a  moment,  declining 
their  proposal  to  go  and  see;  and  then 
Charlotte  said:  "Ah,  think  boys,  perhaps 
somewhere  in  Germany,  far  away,  a 
mother  and  her  two  boys  are  walking 
along  the  road,  just  like  us  to-day,  talk- 
ing of  the  father  whom  they  may  never 
see  again."  The  boys  were  not  in  the 
least  moved — rather  surprised:  "Why, 
mother,  it  is  only  a  boche" — as  if  it 
was  a  rat.  I  suppose  all  the  ugly  sights 
they  have  seen,  bridges  and  houses  blown 
up,  and  the  quantities  of  miserable, 
half-starved,  half -clothed  children,  have 
hardened  their  childish  hearts.  I  won- 
der if  all  this  will  have  an  effect  upon 
the  mentality  of  the  young  generation. 
Will  they  grow  up  hard  and  cruel  ? 

There  are  many  Germans  buried  in 
the  fields  around  us,  quite  close  to  the 
surface.  Sometimes  one  sees  a  rustic 
cross  made  of  sticks,  sometimes  a  stick 
standing  straight  up,  just  to  mark  the 


spot.  There  will  be  thousands  of  those 
lonely  soldier  graves  all  over  France. 

We  found  the  wreck  of  the  aeroplane 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  wasn't 
much  left — some  linen  and  bits  of  steel 
which  the  boys  carried  away  as  a  sou- 
venir. 

It  was  lovely  sitting  on  the  hillside;  the 
sun  through  the  trees  making  little  pat- 
terns of  light  on  the  white  roads,  and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Ourcq  stretching 
away  into  the  blue  distance;  it  should 
have  been  a  peaceful,  happy  scene,  but 
the  country  is  quite  deserted;  no  passing, 
no  workers  in  the  fields,  nor  children  play- 
ing about  while  their  mothers  worked. 
A  cloud  of  sadness  hovers  over  every- 
thing, and  we  always  hear  the  dull,  steady 
growl  of  the  cannon,  which  means  mourn- 
ing and  anguish  for  so  many  of  us. 

It  seems  centuries  since  I  galloped  over 
those  hills  ^^'ith  W.,  listening  to  his  recol- 
lections of  '70,  and  the  first  time  we  saw 
a  "  pickel-haube "  (German  helmet)  ap- 
pearing in  the  twilight  of  the  \^'indow  of 
his  Ubrary  at  Bourneville — a  disagreeable 
moment. 

Ash  Wednesday,  Febr}'.  17th. 

We  have  had  a  cold,  raw  day,  which  we 
didn't  expect  after  the  beautiful  summer 
day  of  yesterday.  The  night,  too,  was 
beautiful,  bright  starlight.  I  love  a  star- 
light night  in  the  country;  the  stars  al- 
ways seem  so  much  nearer  than  in  town. 

It  didn't  rain,  so  we  turned  the  boys 
loose  in  the  garden  and  made  a  depress- 
ing and  exhausting  tour  of  the  up-stairs 
rooms,  missing  something  at  every  turn. 
The  wardrobe  where  we  keep  our  reserve 
of  poor  clothes  had  been  opened  and 
everything  taken.  We  both  of  us  feel  so 
strongly  that  our  house  has  been  soiled, 
can  never  be  the  same  to  us  again.  I  hope 
the  feeling  will  pass.  We  have  been  so 
fond  of  our  quiet  country  home,  have  had 
so  many  happy  hours  there.  Perhaps 
when  the  war  is  over  and  Francis  comes 
home  it  will  be  different. 

We  decided  to  move  the  best  furniture 
and  trunks,  boxes,  etc.,  into  two  of  the 
rooms  and  lock  them.  I  don't  think  we 
shall  have  any  more  Germans.  We  are 
not  on  their  way  home;  but  perhaps 
British  and  French.  One  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  surprises. 
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The  Abbe  Debigne  came  to  breakfast. 
It  seemed  almost  the  old  times  to  see  his 
little  cart  coming  to  the  gate.  He  was,  as 
usual,  most  interesting.  He  was  amusing 
over  a  "belle  dame  de  la  Croix  Rouge" 
who  came  down  to  Laferte  to  take  charge 
of  an  ambulance  established  in  the  Ecole 
Maternelle.  She  looked  very  nice  in  her 
infirmiere  dress,  and  gave  a  great  many 
orders,  and  didn't  find  any  of  the  arrange- 
ments satisfactory;  but  she  wouldn't 
touch  a  wounded  soldier,  neither  wash 
him  nor  dress  his  wounds,  nor  take  off  his 
rags — for  clothes  they  could  hardly  be 
called — when  the  poor  fellows  were  just 
out  of  the  trenches,  or  had  been  lying  for 
days  on  straw  in  a  shed,  waiting  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital.  Whenever  there  was 
a  badly  wounded  man  or  a  fever  patient 
she  wanted  him  sent  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  the  poor  sisters  had  more  than  they 
could  attend  to;  when  the  abbe  and  the 
mayor  remonstrated,  the  lady's  husband 
appeared  on  the  scene,  saying:  "Ma 
femme  n'est  pas  habituee  a  retirer  les 
chaussettes  des  pieds  sales  d'un  soldat,  ne 
de  leur  laver  les  pieds  !"  Then  their  pa- 
tience gave  out.  They  had  the  sick  and 
wounded  men  wrapped  up  in  blankets 
and  carried  them  off  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
where  the  sisters  gave  up  their  refec- 
toire  and  lingerie,  and  then  the  authori- 
ties closed  the  hospital. 

We  gave  him  some  warm  shirts  and 
drawers,  and  said  we  would  go  and  see 
them  the  next  time  he  came  down. 

The  Croix  Rouge  has  done,  and  is  do- 
ing such  splendid  work,  that  one  is  sorry 
such  disagreeable  incidents  occur;  but  of 
course  in  all  large  societies,  there  must  be 
all  kinds,  and  alongside  of  some  of  the 
volunteer  nurses  who  have  given  their 
time  and  their  strength,  and  sometimes 
their  lives,  there  are  women  who  only 
want  the  notoriety  and  right  to  wear  the 
nurse's  dress,  which  is  becoming.  The 
poor  abbe  was  quite  put  out. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  they 
brought  us  the  news  that  Mr.  Profit,  a 
young  farmer  of  the  village,  was  wounded; 
they  said  "  grievement  blesse."  It  will  be 
a  great  loss  if  he  is  killed,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  Mareuil,  has  had  a  very 
good  education,  and  has  travelled  a  little. 

We  went  to  see  Mme.  Profit  after  the 
abbe  went.    She  was  very  agitated,  but 


brave  and  helpful,  was  going  off  at  once. 
We  went  afterward  to  see  the  miller's 
wife,  also  one  of  our  friends.  They  had 
had  Germans  in  their  house,  but  they 
hadn't  done  much  harm;  drank  up  all  the 
wine  they  could  find  (they  had  hidden 
their  best),  and  carried  off  blankets  and 
coverlids. 

Our  cure  came  to  dinner  as  we  are 
leaving  to-morrow  morning  early,  and  we 
spent  all  our  evening  making  lists  and 
prices  of  the  work  to  be  done.  We  had 
brought  down  several  pieces  of  stuff  which 
we  left  with  Mme.  Gaillard  to  be  cut  out 
and  given  to  the  women,  also  weighed  the 
wool  so  that  each  woman  might  have  the 
same  amount  for  her  stockings. 

We  leave  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  by  the  Est  this  time. 

Mareuil,  Thursday,  June  3rd. 

We  came  down  yesterday.  For  the 
last  week  we  have  been  getting  letters 
from  the  cure,  from  Mme.  Gaillard,  tell- 
ing us  the  house  was  always  full  of  French 
soldiers  who  behaved  very  badly,  the 
officer  ordering  all  the  rooms  opened, 
established  himself  in  my  bedroom,  and 
wished  to  put  his  orderly  in  one  of  the 
good  "chambers  d'ami"  next  to  him. 
They  wanted  extra  blankets,  and  lamps, 
and  Mme.  G.  to  do  their  cooking.  At 
last  the  poor  woman  came  up  to  Paris, 
saying  she  couldn't  take  such  a  responsi- 
bility and  face  the  situation  alone.  Her 
son  has  just  been  "  mobilise.''  She  is  alone 
with  one  young  maid  in  the  house.  That 
morning's  mail  had  brought  me  a  letter 
from  an  officer  saying  my  serv^ants  were 
very  impolite,  etc.,  so  we  thought  we  had 
better  go  down. 

I  wrote  to  the  officer  and  the  mayor, 
sa}dng  what  rooms  I  would  give  and, 
above  all,  what  rooms  I  wouldn^t ;  and 
agreed  to  go  down  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
also  gave  Mme.  G.  a  letter  that  she  could 
show  to  the  officer,  telling  her  what  rooms 
to  give,  and  that  we  were  coming  down 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  away  from  my 
work  in  Paris — and  here  we  are. 

We  took  the  5 :  30  train  in  the  after- 
noon and  got  down  a  little  before  eight. 
Though  we  are  no  longer  in  the  militarj^ 
zone,  we  still  had  soldiers  at  the  station 
and  had  to  show  our  "sauf-conduits." 
Our  first  surprise  was  seeing  INIme.  G.  at 
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the  station  mth  a  rather  smart-looking 
ordonnance  and  her  wheelbarrow — the 
well-known  wheelbarrow  which  we  always 
use  for  carrying  the  small  parcels  back- 
ward and  forward. 

The  court-yard  of  the  station  was  full 
of  big  American  lorries  and  auto-buses. 
It  seems  the  ''Corps  de  Ra\dtaillement " 
is  stationed  here  and  our  ''  militaires  "  are 
the  gentlemen  chauffeurs  of  the  autos. 
We  walked  to  the  house,  rather  wondering 
what  we  should  find,  and  were  met  just 
inside  the  gate  by  a  young  officer  in  uni- 
form, who  introduced  himself  as  Lieuten- 
ant D.  (the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
corresponded).  He  asked  me  if  he  could 
do  anything  for  us.  He  had  wanted  to 
send  his  automobile  to  the  station,  but 
Mme.  G.  told  him  we  always  walked,  that 
his  ordonnance  had  gone.  He  thanked 
us  for  our  hospitality;  said  he  and  his 
comrades  would  give  us  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  and  retired  by  the  garden  en- 
trance. It  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face, 
but  he  had  a  gentleman's  voice  and  man- 
ner. All  the  same,  it  seemed  funny  to  be 
welcomed  in  our  own  court-yard  by  a  per- 
fect stranger,  and  to  see  the  garage  and 
kitchen  lighted,  and  silhouettes  of  soldiers 
everywhere. 

We  went  into  the  house  to  see  what  ar- 
rangements we  could  make.  The  table 
was  laid  for  us  in  the  dining-room,  and 
Mme.  G.  told  us  the  gentlemen  hoped  we 
would  allow  them  to  send  us  some  ''filet 
de  boeuf  and  asperges"  for  our  dinner; 
also  a  bottle  of  good  wine.  I  wanted 
some  soap  and  went  into  the  office  to  see 
if  my  bag  was  there;  a  very  good-looking 
young  soldier,  tall,  fair,  rather  like  an 
Englishman,  was  standing  there  lighting 
a  lamp.  He  came  forward  introducing 
himself — had  a  good  easy  manner.  ''What 
could  he  do  for  me?  Would  I  allow 
him  to  send  me  some  soap  ?  "  I  said  I  had 
some  in  my  bag.  He  went  to  look  for 
it.  Through  the  half-open  door  I  saw 
soldiers  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  about  seven  or  eight  dining  in  the 
small  court-yard  just  outside  the  office. 

We  made  the  best  arrangements  we 
could  for  the  night,  and  when  we  went 
down  to  dinner  found  the  boys  in  a  wild 
state  of  delight.  They  had  made  ac- 
quaintance vnth  all  the  seven  soldiers 
who  were  dining.     My  eldest  grandson, 


aged  ten,  said:  "They  were  all  very  po- 
lite, Danny,  got  up  when  we  came  into 
the  court,  and  Mme.  Gaillard  told  them 
we  were  'les  jeunes  maitres  de  maison,' 
and  the  lieutenant  introduced  all  of  them 
to  us." 

After  dinner  Charlotte  and  I  went  out 
to  speak  to  them.  They  are  a  nice-look- 
ing set  of  young  fellows.  We  asked  them 
all  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  We  are 
comfortable  in  the  old  house.  I  sleep  in 
the  nursery,  which  is  my  old  room  and  is 
still  full  of  the  boys'  toys  and  books. 

The  house  is  very  still;  we  don't  hear 
a  sound;  would  never  imagine  it  was  full 
of  men. 

Thursday,  June  3rd. 

It  has  been  a  lovely  warm  day.  It  was 
delicious  to  be  waked  up  in  the  morning 
by  the  smell  of  roses  climbing  into  the 
windows.  The  roses  are  lovely, — quanti- 
ties of  them,  and  all  the  trees  and  bushes 
grown  enormously, — but  the  lawns  plant- 
ed with  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas  look  too 
awful,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  do; 
they  had  been  so  cut  up  and  trampled 
upon  with  horses  picketed  on  them  that 
the  only  hope  of  ever  having  decent 
lawns  again  was  to  dig  them  all  up  and 
plant  potatoes. 

By  seven  o'clock,  the  boys  were  in  the 
garden,  playing  about  with  some  of  the 
young  men.  They  sent  us  their  chauffeur 
to  help  move  some  of  our  heavy  furniture. 
We  shall  settle  ourselves  for  the  present 
in  the  old  house,  as  we  shall  always  be 
liable  to  have  French  troops  or  British, 
so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

We  have  put  up  a  curtain  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  in  the  wing,  so  we  are  quite 
shut  off,  and  none  of  the  men  ever  come 
up  the  big  staircase  or  into  our  part.  The 
lieutenant  uses  Francis's  "  fumoir  "  as  his 
bureau,  and  they  take  all  their  meals  out- 
side on  the  children's  law^n  or  playground, 
the  only  one  which  has  not  been  cut  up, 
under  the  big  pear-tree. 

We  invited  all  the  gentlemen  to  dine 
to-night.  We  had  brought  down  chick- 
ens and  ham,  vegetables  and  fruit  from 
Paris,  and  they  accepted  with  pleasure, 
sending  us  word  by  Mme.  G.  that  they 
had  a  "  filet  de  boeuf"  which  they  begged 
we  would  accept.  We  asked  them  all  sev- 
en, and  the  two  little  maids  were  rather 
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nervous  as  to  how  they  could  serve  so 
many  people.  We  would  be  eleven,  and 
we  were  rather  nervous,  too,  as  to  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons,  as  we  have  not  re- 
placed what  the  Germans  had  taken — 
bringing  down  merely  what  we  wanted 
ourselves.  But  about  four  o'clock,  the 
lieutenant  sent  us  word  there  would  only 
be  four  of  them,  the  others  were  "de  ser- 
vice." (The  maids  told  us  they  were  too 
shy  to  come.) 

The  dinner  went  very  well.  The  chauf- 
feur helped  in  the  office.  The  Heutenant 
was  the  only  regular  officer.  He  had  been 
wounded  at  Charleroi,  left  rather  deli- 
cate and  a  little  deaf,  and  had  been  given 
this  place  for  a  rest.  The  other  men  were 
sons  of  rich  ''industriels,'*  two  from  Lille 
(which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Germans ; 
they  have  had  no  news  of  their  family 
for  months) — one,  a  nice  young  fellow, 
Pinto  D'Arringo,  son  of  a  Brazilian  natu- 
ralized Frenchman  with  an  English  grand- 
mother. They  had  all  seen  a  little  serv- 
ice. One  broad-shouldered,  nice  young 
man  had  been  in  the  fighting  all  around 
us  at  Vareddes-Barcy.  They  were  a  lit- 
tle shy  at  first,  but  the  boys  helped  us. 
They  asked  so  many  questions  and  were 
so  intensely  interested  in  everything  the 
young  men  said  that  it  put  them  at  their 
ease. 

Saturday,  June  5  th. 
We  had  a  most  strenuous  and  interest- 
ing day  yesterday.  With  much  difficulty 
we  got  "  sauf-conduits  "  to  go  to  Villers- 
Cotterets,  about  fourteen  miles  from  us. 
We  heroically  decided  to  take  again  the 
grocer's  "  tapissiere, " — that  most  uncom- 
fortable, narrow,  springless  four-wheeled 
cart,  but  he  had  a  good  horse,  and  we 
thought  we  were  quite  safe  with  our 
"  sauf-conduits," — but  the  grocer  hadn't 
any  I  We  hadn't  thought  of  him.  We  con- 
sulted our  lieutenant,  suggesting  that  he 
might  perhaps  take  us  in  his  auto.  But 
he  was  overwhelmed  at  the  mere  idea. 
He  couldn't  take  any  civil  in  his  car,  and 
above  all,  no  woman — not  even  his  own 
wife  if  she  were  there,  or  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  However,  he  did  what  he  could; 
said  he  was  going  into  Villers-Cotterets 
on  duty,  Saturday  morning,  and  would 
come  back  as  soon  as  he  could;  but  not 
before  10:30.    So  we  gave  him  rendez- 


vous at  the  bottom  of  the  Bourneville  hill, 
where  the  poste  des  gendarmes  is  sta- 
tioned, and  started  at  ten  in  our  most 
ramshackle  vehicle. 

Our  lieutenant  appeared  very  punctu- 
ally at  10:30  with  the  grocer's  ''sauf- 
conduit,"  and  we  started.  It  was  very 
hot  creeping  up  the  long  hill  just  out  of 
Laferte,  but  once  in  the  forest  it  was 
delightful.  The  big  trees  made  a  perfect 
thick  shade.  It  was  very  still,  not  a  sign 
of  life  or  culture.  We  met  nothing  but 
military  autos  and  trains  of  lorries  and 
auto-buses,  which  made  long  trails  of 
dust  and  filled  the  air  with  the  smell  of 
petroleum.  We  were  certainly  the  only 
civils  on  the  road.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  just  before  we  crossed  the  railroad, 
two  mitrailleuses,  most  sinister-looking 
objects,  were  stationed.  Villers  was  bris- 
tling with  soldiers,  as  it  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  6"^^  armee. 

We  started  off  to  see  if  we  could  find  an 
officer  of  the  Etat  Major  and  get  a  per- 
mission to  go  nearer  the  front  behind  the 
last  line  of  trenches  and  distribute  some 
clothes  and  food  to  the  poor  people. 
Many  of  the  peasants  went  back  to  their 
ruined  villages,  once  the  Germans  were 
out  of  them,  and  were  encamped  there  in 
absolute  misery,  living  in  wagons  or  sheds 
— any  sort  of  shelter  they  had  been  able 
to  find.  We  wanted  very  much  to  get  to 
them,  but  the  officer  whom  we  interviewed 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  us  at  Villers-Cotterets, 
and  thought  that  we  should  not  have  been 
given  a  ' '  sauf-condui  t . ' '  "It  was  no  place 
for  civils,  nor  women  and  children.  Had 
we  come  from  Paris  ?  "  ''  No,  by  road  from 
Mareuil."  That  surprised  him  still  more. 
"Did  w^e  meet  any  civils  on  the  road?" 
' '  No,  not  one. ' '  He  again  repeated  that  it 
was  no  place  for  women,  and  advised  us 
to  get  back  at  once  before  nightfall ;  said 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
nearer  the  front  these  days,  with  fighting 
going  on  all  around  us. 

We  meant  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  see 
what  they  wanted  there.  We  had  already 
sent  several  boxes  of  bandages  and  hos- 
pital shirts  from  the  ouvroir,  but  were 
advised  not  to,  as  there  were  several  cases 
of  typhus,  and  it  was  very  hot.  We  loi- 
tered a  little  in  the  town  (hearing  the  can- 
non much  nearer  and  louder  than  at  Ma- 
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reuil.  The  people  say  they  are  accustomed 
to  it  now;  don't  mind  it.  What  they 
don't  like  are  the  shells.)  We  talked  to 
some  of  the  shop  people,  and  bought  pens 
and  briquets  made  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  out  of  pieces  of  German  shells. 
As  a  rule  the  people  did  not  complain  of 
the  Germans;  said  they  behaved  well 
when  people  remained  in  their  houses; 
but  it  was  a  reign  of  terror;  all  the  moth- 
ers terrified  to  have  their  boys  playing 
about,  as  they  made  short  work  with  boys 
if  they  got  in  their  way  or  didn't  instant- 
ly guide  them  to  any  place  they  wanted 
to  go  to  or  answer  their  questions.  They 
shot  so  many  in  Belgium — boys  of  eight 
and  ten  years  old — who  certainly  did 
them  no  harm. 

The  drive  home  was  lovely.  The  coun- 
try looks  beautiful,  but  one  felt  so 
strongly  the  tragic  stillness  and  absence 
of  life  and  movement.  We  stopped  at 
Laferte  and  had  tea  with  the  abbe  in  his 
garden,  which  was  green  and  quiet  and 
peaceful;  such  a  contrast  to  the  street, 
quite  choked  up  \vith  lorries  and  heavy 
carts  and  wagons  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  war. 

Our  cure  came  to  dinner — a  most  fru- 
gal meal.  We  sat  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
garden  and  our  '^militaires"  came  and 
talked  to  us.  They  were  interesting,  tell- 
ing their  experiences  and  the  horrors  they 
had  seen.  One  young  man,  son  of  a  rich 
bourgeois,  was  much  impressed  by  the 
war;  said  he  could  never  forget  the  first 
dead  he  saw  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
in  a  village  near  us;  fifty  Germans  lying 
dead  in  the  fields — and  that  was  nothing 
to  what  he  felt  when  he  came  a  little 
later  upon  forty;or  fifty  Frenchmen  lying 
in  heaps,  some  with  such  expressions  of 
suffering  on  their  faces.  He  said  he  could 
hardly  get  past  the  bodies.  As  he  turned 
into  a  court-yard  of  an  old  chateau  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  German  soldier 
who  was  terror-stricken,  unarmed,  throw- 
ing up  his  hands,  begging  for  life.  "I 
couldn't  kill  him,  madame,  there  in  cold 
blood,  a  perfectly  helpless  unarmed  man 
— though  I  suppose  I  should  have  done  it 
with  the  bodies  of  my  comrades  lying  so 
near.  But  I  couldn't.  I  took  him  prison- 
er and  handed  him  over  to  the  authori- 
ties." 

They  all  said  what  we  often  do,  that  no 


one  who  had  been  through  this  war  could 
ever  be  the  same  again;  the_entire  mental- 
ity must  change. 

The  boys  Ustened  with  rapt  attention, 
and  later,  when  he  was  going  to  bed,  the 
eldest  one,  Willy,  said  to  me:  "Why 
didn't  he  kill  the  wicked  German,  Danny, 
who  had  killed  so  many  Frenchmen?" 

This  morning  we  hear  the  cannon  dis- 
tinctly, about  twenty  miles  away,  the 
*'  militaires  "  say.  They  went  off  early  at 
four  this  morning  to  take  food  to  the  men 
in  the  trenches,  near  Soissons,  and  said  it 
was  infernal — the  sky  a  blaze  of  fire,  and 
the  steady  roar  of  the  big  guns.  And  here 
it  is  the  Fete  Dieu.  The  children  came 
early  to  the  garden  and  carried  off  as 
many  roses  as  they  could  find,  and  one  or 
two  ''reposoirs,"  dressed  with  flowers, 
have  been  arranged  on  the  road  on  the 
route  of  the  procession;  and  the  girls  in 
their  white  frocks  w411  scatter  roses  before 
the  sacrament  'Xe  Bon  Dieu  qui  passe," 
as  they  say  in  the  country,  and  all  ought 
to  be  peaceful  and  smiling. 

During  the  mass,  every  time  there  was 
a  silence  in  the  church  we  heard  the  long, 
steady  growl  of  the  cannon,  and  we  won- 
der who  will  be  missing  at  the  roll-call. 

We  are  taking  the  last  train  this  eve- 
ning for  Paris.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
travel  in  the  daytime  in  this  heat. 

I  am  writing  in  my  room,  leaving  writ- 
ten instructions  to  Mme.  G.  and  the  may- 
or as  to  what  rooms  I  will  give.  I  hear 
voices  and  laughter  in  the  garden,  and  see 
the  boys  having  a  fine  game  of  ball  with 
Pinto,  and  Charlotte  being  photographed 
under  the  little  "pergola  C  "  by  one  of  the 
young  men.  It  has  been  curious  and  in- 
teresting living  there  three  or  four  days 
with  the  army.  It  has  brought  us  into 
such  direct  contact  with  the  soldiers.  We 
have  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  but 
the  war.  The  autos  and  motor-cycles 
came  in  and  out  of  the  court-yard  all  day, 
and  we  always  heard  the  rumble  of  the  big 
auto-buses  as  they  went  backward  and 
forward. 

We  sent  our  letters  off  by  the  military 
autos.  They  passed  twice  a  day  and  took 
our  letters,  if  we  left  them  at  the  "poste." 
The  postal  service  is  very  irregular,  the 
telephone  cut  entirely,  and  the  telegraph 
reserved  for  the  army.  It  was  Mareuil 
under  a  very  different  aspect. 
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Our  soldiers  told  us  they  expected  and 
hoped  to  remain  still  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night at  Mareuil,  and  they  would  certain- 
ly take  care  of  the  property.  We  begged 
them  to  use  the  dining-room  when  we  had 
gone.  As  long  as  we  were  there  they 
dined  outside  in  the  court-yard  under  the 
office  windows;  but  it  didn't  disturb  us 


at  all,  as  they  dined  much  earlier  than  we 
did.  Mme.  G.  and  the  chauffeur  did  their 
cooking;  and  I  imagine  the  chauffeur  did 
ours  too.  They  were  all  on  the  best  of 
terms. 

I  wonder  what  the  next  turn  of  the 
wheel  will  bring,  and  when  and  how  we 
shall  see  Mareuil  again  ! 


THE   MAD  LADY 


By  Harriet   Prescott  Spofford 


Illustrations  by  O.  F.  Howard 


ERTAINLY  there  was  a 
house  there,  half-way  up 
Great  Hill,  a  mansion  of 
pale  cream-colored  stone, 
built  with  pillared  porch 
and  wings,  vines  growing 
over  some  parts  of  it,  a  sward  like  velvet 
surrounding  it;  the  sun  was  flashing  back 
from  the  windows — but —  Why?  Why 
had  none  of  the  Godsdale  people  seen 
that  house  before?  Could  the  work  of 
building  have  gone  on  sheltered  by  the 
thick  wood  in  front,  the  laborers  and  the 
materials  coming  up  the  other  side  of  the 
hill?  It  would  not  be  visible  now  if, 
overnight,  vistas  had  not  been  cut  in  the 
wood. 

The  Godsdale  people  seldom  climbed 
the  hill;  there  were  rumors  of  ill-doing 
there  in  long  past  days,  there  were  per- 
haps rattlesnakes,  it  was  difficult  except 
from  the  other  side,  there  was  nothing  to 
see  when  you  arrived,  and  few  ever  wan- 
dered that  way.  Why  any  one  should 
wish  to  build  there  was  a  mystery.  As 
the  villagers  stared  at  the  place  they  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  swarthy  turbaned 
servitors  moving  about,  but  so  far  off  as 
to  be  indistinct.  In  fact,  it  was  all  very 
indistinct;  so  much  so  that  Parson  Sole- 
wise  even  declared  there  was  no  house 
there  at  all.  But  when  Mr.  Dunceby,  the 
schoolmaster,  opened  his  spy-glass  and 
saw  a  lady — who,  he  said,  was  tall,  was 
dark,  was  beautiful,  with  flowing  dra- 
peries about  her  of  black  and  filmy  stuff — 
come  down  the  terrace-steps  and  enter  a 


waiting  automobile  that  speedily  passed 
round  the  scarp  of  the  hill  and  went  down 
the  other  side,  the  thing  was  proved.  Mr. 
Ditton,  the  village  lawyer,  also  saw  it 
without  having  recourse  to  the  spy-glass; 
but  as  Mr.  Ditton  had  but  lately  had 
what  he  called  a  nip,  and  indeed  several 
of  them,  he  was  in  that  happy  state  of 
sweet  good  nature  which  agrees  with  the 
last  speaker. 

Every  day  for  several  days,  even  weeks, 
the  ladv  was  seen  to  enter  the  automobile, 
and  be  taken  round  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
down  to  the  plain  intersected  by  many 
roads  and  ending  in  a  marsh  bounded  by 
the  great  river.  The  car  would  go  some 
distance,  and  then,  apparently  at  an  order 
given  through  the  long  speaking-tube, 
would  turn  about  and  take  a  different 
course,  only  to  be  as  quickly  reversed  and 
sent  to  another  road  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  to  certain 
of  the  adventurous  youth  coming  and  go- 
ing on  the  great  plain  that  the  chauffeur 
remonstrated,  but  evidently  the  more  she 
insisted,  and  the  car  went  on  swiftly  in  the 
new  direction,  wrecklessly  plunging  and 
rocking  over  deep-rutted  places  as  if  both 
driver  and  passenger  were  mad.  Indeed, 
they  came  to  call  i  the  woman  the  Mad 
Lady.  She  seemed  to  be  on  a  wild  search 
for  something  that  lay  she  knew  not 
where,  or  for  the  right  road  to  it  in  all  the 
tangle  of  roads.  One  day,  it  was  Mr. 
Dunceby  and  Mr.  Ditton  who,  coming 
from  a  fishing-trip — Mr.  Ditton's  flask 
quite   empty — saw   a   ride    which    they 
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averred  was  the  wildest  piece  of  dare- 
deviltry  ever  known,  or  would  have  been 
but  for  the  black  tragedy  at  its  end. 

The  car  was  speeding  down  Springwood 
way,  as  if  running  a  race  vnth  the  wind, 
when  suddenly  it  swerved,  backed,  and 
turned  about,  going  diagonally  opposite 
into  Blueberry  lane,  crossed  over  from 
that  by  a  short  cut  to  Commoners,  only 
to  reverse  again — the  lady  inside,  as  well 
as  they  could  see,  giving  contradictory 
and  excited  orders — and  after  one  or  two 
more  turns  and  returns  and  zigzags,  the 
car  shot  forward  with  incredible  swiftness, 
as  if  the  right  way  were  found  at  last, 
straight  down  the  long  dike  or  causeway 
over  which  the  farmers  hauled  their  salt 
hay  from  the  marsh  in  ^\dnter — the  marsh 
now  swollen  to  a  morass  by  the  high  tides 
and  recent  rains.  And  then,  as  if  in  the 
accelerating  speed  the  chauffeur  found 
himself  helpless,  they  saw  the  car  bound 
into  the  air — at  least  Mr.  Ditton  did — the 
lady  fling  the  door  open,  crjdng:  ''It  is 
here!  It  is  here!"  pitching  forward  at 
the  words  and  tossed  out  like  a  leaf,  the 
chauffeur  thrown  off  as  violently,  and  all 
plunged  into  the  morass,  sucked  down  by 
the  quicksand,  and  seen  no  more. 

W^en  a  deputation  of  the  Godsdale 
people,  the  constable,  the  parson,  the 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Ditton,  and  some 
others,  climbed  the  path  to  Great  Hill 
top,  they  found  the  house  there  quite 
empty,  no  living  soul  to  be  seen,  and  ^ath- 
out  furnishing  of  any  kind.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  every  one  had  absconded  during 
the  time  in  which  the  people  had  ex- 
claimed and  discussed  and  delayed,  and 
that  they  had  taken  rugs  and  hangings 
and  paintings  and  statuary  ^^ith  them? 
Or,  as  Parson  Solewise  conjectured,  had 
there  never  been  anything  of  the  sort 
there?  Yet  there  were  others  who,  on 
returning  to  the  \dllage,  vowed  that  the 
rich  rugs,  the  soft  draperies,  the  wonder- 
ful pictures  they  had  seen  were  something 
not  known  by  them  to  exist  before,  and 
that  turbaned  slaves  were  packing  them 
away  with  celerity. 

One  thing  certainly  was  strange:  a 
wing  of  the  house  had  vanished,  the  porch 
and  the  eastern  wing  were  there,  but  there 
was  no  west  wing ;  if  there  ever  had  been 
the  grass  was  growing  over  it.  The 
schoolmaster  said  it  was  due  to  the  per- 


spective ;  they  would  see  it  when  down  in 
the  village  again.  And  so  they  did.  Mr. 
Ditton,  however,  went  back  to  review 
the  case;  but,  on  the  spot  again,  there 
was  no  western  wing  to  that  strange  build- 
ing. 

The  automobile  was  raised  by  some 
friendly  hands,  chiefly  boys,  cleansed,  and 
taken  up  Great  Hill  and  left  in  its  place. 
After  that,  for  some  years  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Godsdale  talked  of  the  mansion, 
and  marvelled,  and  borrowed  the  school- 
master's spy-glass  to  look  at  it.  But 
at  last  it  was  as  an  old  storv,  and  half 
forgotten  at  that;  and  then  one  and 
another  had  died;  and  no  one  came  to 
claim  the  place;  and  other  things  filled 
the  mind. 

It  so  chanced  that  Mary  Solewise,  the 
old  parson's  daughter,  one  afternoon  in 
her  rambles  vdih  her  lover,  came  out  on 
the  half-forgotten  house  and,  stepping 
across  the  terrace,  looked  in  at  one  of  the 
endows  that  at  a  little  distance  had 
seemed  to  stare  at  them.  Her  lover  was 
the  young  poet  who  had  come  to  Gods- 
dale for  the  sake  of  its  quiet,  that  he 
might  finish  his  epic  to  the  resonance 
of  no  other  noise  than  the  tune  in  his 
thought.  The  epic  is  quite  unknown  now ; 
but  we  all  know  and  sing  his  songs,  which 
are  pieces  of  perfection.  But  he  himself 
said  Mary  Solewise  was  the  best  poem  he 
had  found. 

With  a  little  money,  some  talent,  and 
plenty  of  time,  he  was  content  till  this 
song  of  Mary  began  to  sing  in  his  heart; 
and  then  when  he  found  she  was  his  for 
this  life  and  all  hfe  to  come,  he  found  also 
that  his  small  income  needed  to  be 
trebled;  it  was  too  narrow  a  mantle  to 
stretch  over  himself  and  Mary  too.  He 
could,  after  a  fashion,  make  the  little 
money  sufficient,  perhaps  his  verses  would 
bring  in  something — verse  had  made  more 
poets  than  Tennyson  rich — but  there  was 
no  roof  to  shelter  her.  And  so  in  the 
midst  of  his  happiness  he  was  wretched. 
He  could  not  enjoy  the  sunshine  for  fear 
of  a  weather-breeder.  Of  course  if  he 
chose  to  go  back,  if  he  chose  to  submit — 
but  that  sacrifice  of  honor  was  not  to 
be  dreamed.  He  Hved  in  the  hope  that 
his  epic  would  bring  immediate  fame  and 
fortune,  but,  alas,  his  hfe  and  thought 
were  so  taken  up  by  Mary  that  he  could 
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not  work  on  the  epic  at  all.  They  went 
off  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
race. The  great  house,  in  the  flickering 
afternoon  sunshine  through  the  shadows 
of  leaves,  seemed  to  tremble.  One  felt  it 
might  melt  away.  There  was  to  the  poet 
something  really  appealing  about  it. 
''This  forsaken  place  has  a  personality," 
he  said.  "It  seems  as  if  it  were  asking 
some  one  to  come  and  companion  it,  to 
save  it  from  itself  and  the  doom  of  for- 
saken things." 

It  was  very  evidently,  indeed,  by  way 
of  falling  to  pieces:  bricks  had  toppled 
from  the  chimney-stacks,  spiders  had 
spun  their  webs  everywhere,  and  one 
might  expect  to  find  a  brother  to  dragons 
in  the  great  halls.  "To  live  in  it ? "  asked 
Mary.  "Why,  the  very  thing  I  Let  the 
creepers  cover  all  the  main  part  and  hold 
it  up  with  their  strong  ropes  if  need  be. 
But  there  in  the  east  ^\'ing  the  rooms  are 
reasonable.  You  have  such  a  knack  mth 
carpentry  and  machines  and  things,  you 
could  turn  that  long  \^dndow  into  a  door, 
we  could  bolt  oft'  the  main  part — and — 
and  there  we  are!" 

"It  is  God-given!"  said  the  lover. 
"  But  would  you  not  be  afraid  of  ghosts? 
This  is  a  place  to  be  known  of  these 
shadowy  people." 

"I  would  give  anything  to  see  one!" 
she  exclaimed,  and  then  began  to  shiver 
as  if  fearing  to  be  taken  at  her  word. 
Her  hair  had  fallen  down  in  her  struggles 
with  bushes  and  boughs  and  briers  on 
the  way  up ;  she  was  braiding  it  in  a  shin- 
ing rope  of  gold. 

"It  ^^ill  grow  and  shroud  you  in  gold 
in  your  grave,"  he  said,  passing  a  tress  of 
it  across  his  hps. 

The  color  mounted  in  her  cheeks,  exqui- 
site as  that  on  a  rose-petal ;  nothing  could 
be  more  the  opposite  of  ghostliness  than 
she,  the  very  picture  of  vital  strength. 

All  at  once  it  seemed  to  the  poet  that 
here  was  a  way  to  put  fresh  being  into 
this  dead  place,  to  suspend  its  decay,  till 
it  gathered  force  and  new  meaning  and 
became  instead  of  a  suspected  apparition 
a  thing  glo^\ing  with  life.  He  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  in;  it  gave  way 
under  his  hand,  and  he  stepped  across. 
"This  shall  be  the  door,"  he  said. 

"And  this  the  living-room,"  she  re- 
plied.   And  they  went  through  the  wing. 


"It  is  quite  ample  enough,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"More  than  enough,"  she  said. 

"It  will  do  very  well,"  he  continued. 
"  I  mil  come  up  with  old  Will  and  brooms 
and  pails,  and  clear  out  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs and  litter,  and  mop  and  scour.  I 
can  do  it." 

"And  I  can  help.    Oh,  how  I  can  help ! " 

"Here  will  be  your  sewing-room.  Here 
will  be  my  writing-room — only  you  will 
sit  there,  too.  Here  is  our  own  room. 
How  fine  a  great  fire  roaring  up  this  chim- 
ney will  be !  Here  can  be  pantry  and 
kitchen.  See — there  is  water  running 
from  some  spring  higher  up  the  hill.  It 
is  really  quite  perfect.  Why  did  we  never 
think  of  it  before  ?  No  one  claims  it.  We 
shall  be  married  now  the  moment  it  is 
ready  to  receive  a  bride.  A  fine  place, 
those  great  halls,  for  children  to  romp  in. 
I  hear  them  now^  with  their  piping  silver 


voices 


And  I  will  have  a  garden  on  this  side, 
with  rows  of  lilies,  with  rows  of  roses,  with 
w^hite  sweet-william  against  blue  larkspur, 
Avith  gillyflowers  and  pansies — oh,  why 
didnH  we  think  of  this  before!" 

"We  will  need  some  furnishing " 

"  Not  a  great  deal.  Mother  and  father 
will  give  us  things  they  don't  use.  And 
we  can  make  tables  and  dressers — you 
can." 

"And  I  shall  be  paid  for  my  verses  the 
Magazine  of  Light  accepted,  some  time." 

"And  there  is  the  old  automobile — 
though  I  don't  know  if  I  would  Hke  to 
ride  in  that,  even  if  I  could." 

"I  think  I  can  furbish  it  up.  I'll  take 
a  look  at  it.  I  always  had  a  way  with 
tools.  Oh,  yes,  you  will  like  to  ride  in  it. 
It  won't  be  quite — the  same — may  need 
some  new  parts." 

"But — the  poor  Mad  Lady — won't  w^e 
be  afraid?" 

"Of  what?  She  wouldn't  hurt  us  if 
she  could,  and  she  couldn't  if  she  would. 
She  will  be  glad  to  have  her  limousine 
give  pleasure  to  a  young  wife  and  her 
adoring  man-at-arms.  Oh,  Mary,  wx 
have  a  home !  But  it's  too  good  to  be 
true.  Come,  let  us  hurry  down  before 
the  whole  thing  fades  like  a  dream!" 

The  parson  and  the  schoolmaster  and 
Mr.  Ditton  all  went  up  the  next  day  to 
look  over  the  possibilities,  and  they  all 
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agreed  that  the  plan  was  feasible.  "The  "A  place  for  much  revelry  unseen  by 
main  building,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  the  curious.  I  wonder  it  has  not  been 
"could  be  used  for  a  boarding-school,"    utilized,"   said  Mr.   Ditton.     And  then 


The  schoolmaster  saw  a  lady  with  flowing  draperies  about  her  come 
down  the  terrace-steps. — Page  238. 


and  he  pictured  himself  a  delighted  head-  they  all  did  their  kind  best  to  help  the 

master  there  in  no  time.  poet  and  his  sweetheart. 

"A  fine  place  for  one  of  those  retreats 

where  people  invite  heaven  into   their  It  was  the  prettiest  wedding  under  the 

souls,"  said  the  parson.  sun.    All  the  village  took  note,  and  part 
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of  the  people  followed  the  pleasant  pro- 
cession up  the  hill.  They  had  turned  out 
in  a  body  two  or  three  weeks  before  and 
made  the  path  up  the  hill  wide  and 
smooth;  and  all  the  furnishings  and  be- 
longings had  been  taken  up  some  days 
ago.  The  bridegroom,  dark  and  straight, 
prouder  that  morning  than  if  the  Iliad 
had  been  his  achievement,  w^alked  with 
his  wife  who,  a  little  pale,  found  some 
strength  in  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  veil 
flowing  about  her,  half  veil,  half  scarf, 
the  rose  in  her  hair  the  beginning  of  a 
long  garland  of  roses  that  the  school- 
children had  braided  for  her,  that  fell  on 
her  shoulder  and  trailed  to  her  feet.  A 
group  of  the  children  followed,  mar- 
shalled by  the  schoolmaster,  all  prettily 
demure,  but  full  of  the  suspended  spirit 
of  gambol  and  outcry.  Then  came  the 
glad  young  friends  and  companions,  and 
next  them  the  parson  and  his  wife,  solemn 
as  if  they  were  ascending  the  mount  of 
sacrifice,  which  indeed  they  were  doing  in 
giving  their  child  to  an  almost  unknown 
man.  After  these  came  all  who  wished 
them  well  sufficiently  to  climb  the  steep; 
while  the  music  of  a  flute-blower  went  all 
the  way  along  from  the  sheltering  wood. 

A  passing  cloud  obscured  the  main 
building,  but  the  sun  lay  full  on  the  east 
wing,  w^hich  seemed  to  give  a  smiling 
welcome.  On  the  terrace  was  a  fine  ban- 
quet spread,  and  a  wedding-cake  for  the 
bride  to  cut;  and  after  the  dainties  had 
been  enjoyed  and  Billy  Biggs's  pockets 
stuffed  as  full  as  his  stomach,  and  the 
flute-blower  had  come  out  of  the  wood, 
they  all  swarmed  through  the  east  wing 
and  over  the  great  house ;  and  the  school- 
master formed  a  class  there  and  told  them 
in  his  own  way  the  story  of  a  wedding 
where  one  of  the  guests,  a  person  of  deific 
quality,  had  turned  jars  of  water  into 
wine.  "That,"  said  he,  "is  what  mar- 
riage does.  It  gives  to  those  who  have 
drunk  only  water  the  wine  of  life."  It  is 
to  be  doubted  if  the  little  people  under- 
stood him,  but  the  poet  did. 

After  this  came  dancing;  and  presently 
sunset  was  casting  ruby  fires  over  all  the 
world.  And  the  old  parson  went  to  the 
new  husband  and  wife,  and  blessed  them 
as  if  all  power  were  given  him  to  bless, 
and  he  kissed  them  both,  and  led  the  way 
home. 


Then  Mary  went  inside  and  divested 
herself  of  her  lovely  finery,  and  made  the 
tea,  and  they  supped  together,  and  then 
sat  on  the  door-stone  and  watched  the 
moon  come  up  and  silver  the  great  morass 
in  the  distance;  and  at  last  they  went  in- 
side, and  the  husband  locked  the  door. 
''Oh,"  said  Mary,  "when  I  heard  you 
turn  the  key  I  knew  that  we  had  left  the 
world  outside !" 

"And  that  you  and  I  are  one!"  said 
her  husband. 

The  poet  did  not  do  much  \\dth  his 
epic,  after  all,  that  year;  but  he  gave  us 
that  charming  masque  of  "Mornings  in 
Arcady"  that  haunts  its  lovers  as  re- 
membered strains  of  music  do.  And  he 
made  the  beginnings  of  his  wife's  garden, 
and  he  wrought  with  his  carpentry  tools, 
and  did  some  repairing  on  the  motor-car; 
sooth  to  say,  it  needed  a  good  deal  of  re- 
newing, and  it  took  all  the  amount  of  the 
check  for  his  poem  to  replace  the  useless 
parts,  and  from  other  verses,  too. 

And  by  and  by  came  the  little  child, 
as  if  a  small  angel  had  wandered  out  of 
heaven.  And  Mary  began  to  have  a 
strange  foreboding  about  the  main  build- 
ing, as  of  some  baleful  influence  there  that 
might  harm  the  child.  So  her  husband 
took  the  child  with  her  and  went  all  over 
the  main  building,  and  showed  her  there 
was  nothing  there  but  emptiness,  not 
even  gloom;  for  how  could  gloom  live  in 
a  place  flooded  with  sunshine  through  all 
its  many  windows?  After  the  twin  ba- 
bies came,  Mary  had  the  clothes  hung 
there  to  dry. 

Sometimes  now  they  had  the  flute- 
blowxr  come  up,  and  all  their  friends  from 
the  village,  to  make  merry  in  the  spa- 
cious places  of  the  main  building,  which 
seemed  to  put  on  a  brighter  face  in  wel- 
come. And  again,  when  there  was  rumor 
of  war  the  women  gathered  there  to  scrape 
lint  and  roll  bandages,  while  their  children 
played  about.  Sometimes  in  summer  the 
Sunday-school  received  their  lessons  there 
and  sang  their  hymns,  and  had  their  festa. 
And  the  poet  had  his  wish  of  seeing  his 
children  at  play  there.  Once  in  a  while 
the  visiting  village  children  found  them- 
selves storm-bound  there,  staying  for  days 
together,  and  the  wide  rooms  rang  with 
their  glad  voices.  The  place  was  full  of 
life. 
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One  day  when  her  mother  was  there, 
the  poet  came  to  his  wife,  heralded  by  a 
great  puffing  and  blowing,  sliding  to  the 
door  in  the  motor-car.  ''It  is  quite  re- 
generated," he  said.  ''I  have  run  it 
down  the  road  and  back  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.  Now  mother  will 
keep  the  babies,  and  we  will  follow  the 
poor  Mad  Lady's  way.  Oh,  I  have  had 
motors  before.  I  could  have  them  again 
if  I  chose  to  accept  the  conditions." 

''Oh,  I  shall  be  afraid!"  she  said. 

"Of  what?"  he  asked,  as  he  had  asked 
before.  "  The  machine  is  all  right.  Shab- 
by, but  can  go  like  blazes.  A  pity  I  had 
not  attended  to  it  when  we  first  set  up 
our  gods  here.  What  a  thing  it  isto  have 
a  wife  ! "  as  she  obediently  took  her  seat. 

"What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  limou- 
sine," she  answered,  "and  a  chauffeur!" 

As  the  car  slid  along  Mary  idly  took 
up  the  speaking-tube  through  which  one 
gives  orders  to  the  man  outside.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  murmurs 
in  it  like  a  voice.  At  first  faint,  then  the 
murmurs  swelled  till  they  were  not  only 
distinct  but  startling.  Mary  dropped 
the  tube,  but  caught  it  up  again,  and  put 
it  to  her  ear.  It  was  a  woman's  voice  evi- 
dently. "Down  this  way,"  it  seemed  to 
say.  "No,  no,  try  the  first  turn  to  the 
left.  Oh,  did  I  say  the  left  ?  I  mean  the 
right.  Don't  go  by  it !  Now  straight 
ahead.  Oh,  stop,  stop,  let  me  think — this 
is  not  right !  The  Springwood  way,  the 
Commoners,  now  the  third  from  the  forks. 
Why  should  it  be  so  difficult  to  reach  the 
road  where  they  bring  in  the  hay?  Oh, 
shall  w^e  never  arrive?  Shall  we  never 
find  it  ?  It  might  be  lost !  It  might  be 
water-soaked !  It  is  at  the  roots  of  the 
big  tree  that  leans  over  the  marsh.  Oh, 
here,  here !  Put  on  more  speed !  Hurry, 
hurry,  faster !  It  is  precious,  it  is  price- 
less, lives  depend  upon  it!" 

It  was  Mary's  turn  to  try  to  say 
"  Stop  ! "  But  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  use  that  speaking-tube.  She  flung  her- 
self against  the  glass  between  herself  and 
her  husband.  He  turned  and  saw  her 
terror,  and  stopped  instantly.  "What 
is  it,  what  is  it?"  he  cried.  "Oh,  Mary, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

"The  car  is  haunted!  By  the  Mad 
Lady's  voice!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  hear 
it  in  the  tube  there !   Oh,  it  is  dreadful ! " 


"Nonsense,  my  darlingest!  It  is  the 
wind  you  hear.  Let  me  try  it.  I  hear 
nothing.     You  see  we  are  not  moving 


now 


Then  move!"  cried  Mary,  "and  put 
your  ear  where  you  would  hear  me  if  I 
used  it.    I  will  go  and  sit  with  you." 

She  did  so,  and  he  reseated  himself,  and 
the  car  moved  on,  and  the  poet  listened. 
"By  George,  it  is  saying  something,"  he 
exclaimed  presently.  "'The  third  from 
the  forks.'  Why,  that  is  just  where  we 
are.  '  It  is  such  a  small  thing  it  might  be 
lost.'  By  George,  Mary,  what  does  this 
mean?  There  it  goes  again,  'Speed, 
hurry,  hurry,  it  is  precious,  it  is  priceless, 
lives  depend — '  This  is  the  weirdest 
thing  I  ever  came  across,"  he  said,  as  he 
wiped  his  forehead.  "Look  here,  sup- 
pose we  obey  the  directions,  go  where  she 
says  and  see  what  will  happen?" 

Mary  was  trembling  in  every  limb ;  her 
teeth  chattered,  but  she  tried  not  to  have 
it  seen.  They  began  to  go  forward,  turn- 
ing the  corner,  coming  out  on  the  straight 
road  to  the  marsh. 

It  was  a  season  of  low  tides,  and  except 
for  a  short  but  terrific  thunder-storm 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  weeks,  so  that 
the  marsh  had  visibly  shrunk.  "There's 
no  danger,  we  won't  go  out  on  the  marsh, 
of  course.  That  chauffeur,  the  Mad 
Lady's,  must  have  lost  control,  he  was 
going  at  such  a  horrific  rate,  they  say." 

"There  is  the  big  tree  on  the  edge!" 
cried  Mary,  still  in  a  tremor,  her  very 
voice  shaking. 

"Let  us  look.  We  will  find  some  sticks 
and  turn  up  the  earth,"  said  her  hus- 
band. 

"Oh,  it  is  the  most  awful  thing !"  mur- 
mured Mary.  "I  feel  as  if  we  were  med- 
dling in  some  terrible  conspiracy,  as  if — 
as  if " 

"As  if  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Air  had  it  in  for  you.  Never  fear,  sweet- 
heart, I'm  here." 

He  worked  out  the  foot-rest  of  the  car 
and  began  to  break  with  it  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  And  then  he  saw 
that  the  earth  had  been  torn  up  by  a 
thunderbolt  fallen  there  not  long  since, 
stripping  the  bark  off  the  tree,  too,  but 
making  his  work  more  easy. 

"There's  nothing  there  at  all!"  cried 
Mary.    "It's  all  our  imagination." 
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*' There's  nothing  like  effort,"  he  re- 
pHed.  "  Aha,  what  is  this  ?  "  And  there 
resounded  a  sHght  metaUic  clang,  and 
he  wrenched  out  and  brought  to  light  a 
small  japanned  box  covered  with  rust  and 
mould. 

"It  may  contain  a  fortune  in  precious 
stones,"  he  said. 

"She  said  it  was  priceless,"  Mary  an- 
swered. But  they  had  nothing  with 
which  to  open  it;  and  he  turned  the  car 
and  they  went  home,  feeling  as  if  they 
had  a  weight  of  lead  wdth  them. 

The  parson  had  come  up  for  his  wife, 
and  was  as  interested  as  Mary  and  the 
poet.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  with 
a  chisel  to  open  the  box.  Inside  was  a 
fast-locked  ebony  casket.  "It  is  too  bad 
to  break  it,"  said  Mary. 

"There  is  nothing  else  to  do,"  he  said, 
prying  it  open.  They  found  then  a  lock 
of  curUng  hair,  a  slender  gold  ring,  and  a 
piece  of  thin  parchment  on  which  was 
written  something  illegible,  neither  name 
nor  place  being  decipherable,  but  yet 
which  had  an  air  of  marriage  lines. 

"Now  what  does  this  mean?"  asked 
the  poet.  "A  house  takes  shape  out  of 
the  air  apparently,  a  woman  hves  in  it, 
and  drives  round  wildly  in  search  of  this 
box  that  has  perhaps  been  stolen  from 
her,  whose  contents  were  needed  to  prove 


innocence,  descent,  rights  to  property, 
and  what-not,  and  loses  her  life  searching 
for  it.  We  must  get  out  of  this,  Mary ! 
The  whole  thing  is  a  baseless  fabric  and 
will  melt  aw^ay,  and  for  all  I  know  melt 
us  with  it." 

The  schoolmaster  and  Mr.  Ditton 
coming  up  on  their  afternoon  stroll  in 
which  they  usually  discussed  points  of 
the  cabala,  had  heard  the  poet's  words. 
"You  are  doubting  the  stability  of  the 
house?"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "You 
need  not.  It  is  written  in  the  Zohar  that 
thought  is  the  source  of  all  that  is,  and 
searching  the  Sephiroth  we  find  that 
matter  is  only  a  form  of  thought.  In  fact 
the  soul  builds  the  body " 

"Many  a  castle  in  the  air  has  been 
made  solid  by  putting  in  the  underpin- 
ning," said  Mr.  Ditton. 

"My  children,"  said  the  parson,  "if 
the  Mad  Lady  was  able  to  project  her- 
self and  her  palace  to  this  spot,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  you  have  projected 
into  it  yourselves.  Your  innocent  and 
happy  lives  have  filled  it  with  vitahty, 
and  have  fixed  a  dream  into  a  home. 
It  is  as  strong  as  the  foundations  of  the 
earth.  Stay  here  in  safety,  the  house 
and  the  home  are  permanent.  The  poor 
Mad  Ladv!    Come,  wife." 

But  Mary  was  still  trembhng  a  little. 
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THE  HAPPY  DIVORCE.     SHOWING  HOW  TRUE  MATES  WHO  HAD 
BEEN  MISMATED  WERE  AT  LAST  REMATED 

BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

Illustrations  by  Henry  Raleigh 


RDINARILY  even  the 
kindest  husband  is  unsym- 
pathetic when  his  wife  an- 
nounces her  engagement 
to  be  married,  but  when 
Mary  led  her  fiance,  the 
blushing  Bill,  to  her  husband,  and  shyly 
told  him  that  she  had  found  great  happi- 
ness, Leonard  beamed  upon  the  attractive 
pair  and  gave  them  his  blessing.  For  he, 
too,  yearned  for  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion. "  My  dear, "  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I 
understand  just  how  you  feel  about  it. 
I  also  have  pleasant  news,"  and  turning 
he  bowed  gallantly  to  Bill's  wife,  who  had 
modestly  remained  in  the  background. 

Evadne  lowered  her  beautiful  eye- 
lashes. ''Yes,  duckie, "  she  murmured  in 
sweet  confusion  to  her  present  husband 
as  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  her  future  hus- 
band, "we  wanted  you  two  dear  people 
to  be  the  first  to  know  of  it." 

"Well,  well !"  cried  Bill,  turning  to  his 
own  betrothed;  "Mary,  I  always  thought 
that  you  were  wonderful — now  I  am  sure 
of  it!"  For  she  had  predicted  this  very 
coincidence. 

Yes,  to  all  of  them  it  was,  as  it  were, 
a  beautiful  dream  coming  true.  They 
looked  at  one  another  as  if  still  in  a 
strange  vision  of  unreality.  Then  they 
looked  away  again.  No  one  knew  just 
what  to  say  next;  until  Mary  suddenly 
remembered  that  it  was  her  turn  and 
Bill's  to  offer  congratulations  to  Leonard 
and  Evadne,  which  they  now  did  right 
heartily.  "Be  good  to  her,  my  boy," 
said  Bill,  a  conventional  fellow;  "be  good 
to  her!" 

The  poet  intimated  to  Bill  with  manly 
earnestness  that  so  long  as  he  had  breath 
in  his  body  it  would  be  the  one  object  of 
his  existence  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
Bill's  wife.     And  so  with  mutual  felicita- 


tions and  friendly  banter  they  all  wended 
their  way  homeward  together  through 
the  sheltering  woods  in  the  fragrant  fad- 
ing twdlight  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Engaged  couples  are  all  alike  in  want- 
ing their  friends  to  go  and  do  likewise,  but 
in  this  instance,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary gratification  each  felt  at  seeing  his  or 
her  nearest  and  dearest  friend  happy — 
and  well  fixed — there  was  also  a  double 
sense  of  relief,  for  each  pair  had  naturally 
dreaded  telling  the  other.  Not  that  ei- 
ther had  anything  to  be  ashamed  of;  all 
four  of  these  mismated  persons  had  been 
honorable  and  upright.  They  still  were. 
They  meant  to  remain  so.  But  being 
also  kind  and  considerate,  they  did  not 
like  to  cause  each  other  pain  by  getting 
engaged.  For  had  they  not  caused  each 
other  enough  already?  Yes,  by  getting 
married. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  life's 
anticipated  ordeals,  the  obstacles  to  re- 
marriage had  magically  vanished  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  the  beautiful  world 
now  seemed  so  full  to  the  brim  with  their 
great  happiness  that  there  was  no  room 
left  for  the  ugly  little  passion  of  jealousy. 
And  yet  the  unkind  world's  dishonest  at- 
titude toward  getting  unmarried  always 
makes  honesty  and  kindness  so  difl&cult — 
as  they  were  to  discover  later.  But,  like 
all  true  lovers  in  the  first  rosy  glow  of  glad- 
ness, they  liked  even  the  unworthy  world 
and  thought  it  a  suitable  place  to  live  in. 


II 


"Isn't  love  wonderful!"  sighed  Leon- 
ard ecstatically  as  he  hooked  his  wife's 
dress. 

"And  what  a  blessing, "  returned  Mary 
as  she  buttoned  his  collar  for  him,  "what 
a  blessing  in  disguise  that  you  and  I  never 
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really  loved  each  other!  Raise  your  chin 
a  little  higher,  dear." 

"Precisely,"  agreed  her  husband,  rais- 
ing his  chin  a  little  higher.  "  That  would 
somehow  make  this  wrong.  As  it  is,  it 
makes  it  right !  The  only  wrong  we  ever 
committed  was  marriage.  Do  you  know, 
Mary,  I  never  really  understood  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong  until 
this  very  day.  Evadne  showed  me. 
Thanks,  I  can  fix  the  tie. " 

Mary  nodded  understandingly.  "Bil- 
ly has  taught  her  much, "  she  said.  "  Oh, 
Leonard,  isn't  he  splendid?  So  stalwart, 
so  strong!" 

"Yes,"  said  Leonard,  adding,  "yes, 
indeed, "  and  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  tie — "he  certainly  is." 

Mary,  having  a  true  woman's  tact,  ha- 
stily added,  "Evadne  is  such  a  dear,  she 
has  had  such  a  softening  influence  on  him. 
He  used  to  be  hard  and  domineering." 

"I  see,"  said  Leonard. 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"Mary,  are  you  quite  sure  you  never 
really  loved  me?" 

"I  am — now,"  she  whispered,  a  won- 
derful new  light  in  her  ardent  eyes,  "quite, 
quite  sure." 

He  had  always  admired  her  eyes,  and 
turning  he  brushed  his  hair  vigorously. 

But,  if  he  felt  the  polygamous  pang, 
he  had  gained  character  enough  through 
monogamy  to  control  it — the  triumph  of 
civilization. 

"Mary,"  asked  Leonard,  having  fin- 
ished brushing  his  hair,  "why  did  you 
ever  marry  me  ?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  you  married 
me,"  answered  Mary,  picking  out  a 
handkerchief;  "I  did  not  marry  my  mate, 
the  man  I  really  loved,  so  I  married  the 
man  I  told  myself  I  loved. " 

Leonard  nodded  sympathetically.  It 
was  the  simple  truth.  Many  marriages 
are  made  in  that  way,  but  very  few  mar- 
ried people  are  free  to  tell  the  truth  about 
it.  This  happy  pair  could  actually  be 
honest  without  being  unkind.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  new  eyes, 
opened  and  unashamed.  A  strange  peace 
fell  upon  them,  the  peace  of  perfect  un- 
derstanding. 

"And  have  I  really  a  right,"  asked 
Leonard  in  a  low,  vibrant  voice,  "  to  say, 
*Ido  not  love  you'?" 


"  No  one  has  a  better  right, "  murmured 
Mary,  giving  him  a  look  of  complete 
trust. 

That  was  true,  too.  And  yet  it  all 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

"Mary,"  said  Leonard,  opening  the 
door  for  her,  "I  feel  as  if  we  had  begun 
to  know  each  other  for  the  first  time.  I 
shall  miss  you  dreadfully,  dear." 

"You  must  write  often,"  said  Mary, 
lingering  at  the  threshold. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very,  very  happy 
in  your  new  life,  Mary. " 

"  I  shall  follow  your  career  with  deepest 
interest,  Leonard  " ;  she  held  out  her  hand. 
He  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  She  started 
down  the  stairs. 

"But,  Mary,  wait!"  said  Leonard. 
She  stopped.  They  faced  each  other. 
"Aren't  we  to  see  each  other  sometimes? 
Don't  put  me  out  of  your  life  entirely." 

"Never  fear,"  whispered  his  wife  over 
her  shoulder;  "we  shall  never  drift  apart 
entirely.  We  still  have  much  in  common 
— the  dear  children,  Leonard." 

Mutual  understanding,  common  inter- 
est, full  sympathy,  and  complete  respect 
— very  few  husbands  and  wives  were  in 
more  perfect  accord  than  this  pair  about 
to  be  divorced — for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  those  immediately  concerned  but  of 
society,  which  is  still  more  concerned. 

And  so,  with  the  peace  of  conscience 
which  comes  only  of  consecration  to  duty, 
husband  and  wife  descended  the  broad 
staircase  arm  in  arm  to  the  mellow,  tapes- 
try-hung hall  where,  by  a  crackling  fire, 
the  other  honest  couple  were  waiting  to 
give  them  a  glad  welcome. 


Ill 


Now  this  was  all  very  beautiful  and 
idyllic,  but  it  was  not  divorce.  The  time 
had  come  for  action. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  four  of 
these  high-minded  persons  wanted  noth- 
ing unpleasant  about  their  respective  and 
respectable  divorces.  But  the  laws  of  the 
land  were  not  made  for  high-minded 
people  but  for  low-minded  people. 

"After  all  it's  a  practical  world,"  as 
was  well  said  by  Bill,  the  business  man, 
now  seated  at  the  head  of  the  congenial 
dinner-table. 

"Yes,  and  this  is  a  practical  proposi- 
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tion,"  said  Leonard,  looking  as  business- 
like as  he  could. 

"So  let's  get  right  down  to  business," 
said  Bill  incisively.  He  was  a  man  of 
action  and  had  great  executive  ability. 
No  wonder  Mary  admired  him. 

''Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way," 
murmured  Mary,  as  she  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  under  the  table. 

"Love  will  find  a  way,"  whispered 
Evadne  to  Leonard,  as  her  dainty  slipper 
sought  his  instep,  engaged  couples  being 
all  alike. 

"  Well,  there's  no  time  like  the  present, " 
said  Bill,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns; 
"on  what  grounds  shall  we  be  divorced? 
What  do  you  say,  Leonard?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  poet  gal- 
lantly, "that  we  might  better  refer  the 
question  to  the  ladies." 

The  two  wives  looked  at  each  other, 
then  at  their  husbands,  and  finally  at 
their  future  husbands.  It  was  a  hard 
question. 

"What  would  you  say  to  cruelty?" 
said  Mary  to  Evadne. 

Silvery  laughter  (which  thrilled  Leon- 
ard) was  the  answer.  "That  would  be 
too  absurd !  My  husband  is  the  kindest 
fellow  in  the  world,"  she  said. 

"So'smine!"  retaliated  Mary,  "but, 
as  your  husband  says,  this  is  a  practical 
world." 

"But  we  have  the  best  grounds  in  the 
world  for  separating,"  cried  impractical 
Evadne.  "We  don't  love  our  husbands; 
they  don't  love  us. " 

"That  shows  how  little  you  know  the 
world,"  returned  her  husband;  "that's 
the  one  thing  we  can't  get  divorced  for." 

"I  have  it!"  cried  the  poet  enthusias- 
tically; "  non-support !  My  wife,  at  least, 
can  honestly  say  I  don't  support  her." 

"Humph  !"  said  Bill,  "so can  mine  !  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  always  supported 
your  wife  until  recently,  whereas  I  never 
supported  mine  at  all.  But  it  isn't  a 
question  of  being  honest,  but  of  being 
lawful.  We  have  never  sought  to  avoid 
our  legal  responsibilities,  we  have  never 
treated  our  wives  badly  in  any  way.  If 
we  had  blackened  their  eyes,  or  if  they 
had  played  us  false,  we  should  have  an 
easy  time  of  it.  As  it  is  now,  our  cases 
would  be  indignantly  thrown  out  of 
court.     So  non-support  won't  go  either. " 


That  gave  them  pause.  The  future 
looked  bad  because  their  past  had  been 
good.  This  matter  of  getting  divorced 
was  not  the  simple  detail  it  seemed  only 
that  afternoon  during  love's  young 
dream. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, "  said  Mary  courageously.  "  Would 
desertion  be  agreeable  to  the  rest  of 
you?" 

"Fine!"  shouted  Bill,  "that's  prac- 
tical." 

"Wonderful !"  cried  Leonard;  "I  knew 
my  wife  would  find  a  way. " 

"Desertion  would  be  agreeable  to  all 
of  us,  I'm  sure, "  put  in  Evadne,  not  to  be 
outdone. 

"The  question  now  arises,"  said  Bill, 
for  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  this  crisis 
he  became  the  natural  leader,  "shall  you 
girls  desert  us,  or  shall  we  desert  you?" 
He  addressed  this  question  to  his  wife, 
as  seemed  proper  under  the  circumstanc- 
es, but  as  it  happened  she  was  oblivious 
of  her  husband  for  the  moment,  gazing 
with  a  wonderful  look  in  her  eyes  at  Bill's 
future  wife's  husband,  Leonard.  "  Evad- 
ne, wake  up,"  said  Bill,  rapping  on  the 
table,  "do  you  want  to  get  divorced  or 
not?" 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear;  what 
were  you  saying?" 

No  wonder  she  drove  him  to  drink  at 
times.  So  vague,  so  maddening,  so  lack- 
ing in  Mary's  good  plain  common  sense. 
But,  like  Leonard,  like  Evadne  herself, 
like  all  of  them,  he  had  learned  patience. 
So,  very  gently,  he  repeated  his  question: 
"Do  you  want  to  desert  me,  Baby,  or 
shall  I  desert  you?" 

"Just  as  you  say,  Httle  Billee, "  she  re- 
plied amiably,  and  turned  her  attention 
to  the  poet  again,  confident  that  her  di- 
vorce was  in  good  hands,  for  her  efficient 
husband  always  attended  to  practical 
details,  like  checking  baggage  and  chang- 
ing cars.  She  did  not  like  practical  de- 
tails.   He  loved  them. 

"If  I  may  suggest,"  said  Mary  to  Bill, 
and  now  leaving  the  hopelessly  imprac- 
tical pair  out  of  the  discussion  entirely, 
"there  are  no  two  sides  to  this  question. 
You  and  Leonard  will,  of  course,  desert 
Evadne  and  me." 

But  Leonard  overheard.  "I  beg  your 
pardon!"  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet, 
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instincts  of  chivalry  outraged,  "we  shall 
do  nothing  of  the  sort !" 

"Wait  a  moment,  wait  a  moment!" 
put  in  ]Maty,  for  she  knew  how  to  fix  him. 
"Leonard,  I'm  sure  you  would  do  even 
that  for  our  sakes.  You  see,  if  we  de- 
serted you,  you  would  have  to  bring  suit 
against  us,  and  that  would  not  be  gallant. 
Sit  down,  dear,  and  leave  it  all  to  Bill  and 
me." 


Leonard  sat  down.  "Oh,  I  see,"  he 
said;  "you  are  right,  ^lary;  you  are  al- 
ways right." 

"Isn't  your  wife  wonderful!"  whis- 
pered Evadne. 

"Ah,  but  so  is  your  husband,"  said 
Leonard.  "They  were  just  made  for 
each  other." 

Bill  rapped  for  order  again.  "So 
that's  all  settled,"  he  announced  like  a 
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man  of  action.  "Leonard  and  I  will  do 
the  deserting  and  our  wives  will  do  the 
suing." 

It  seemed  a  proper  division  of  labor. 

Thus  a  difficult  situation  was  bravely 
met,  frankly  discussed,  and  finally  solved. 

''Now    for    the    minor   details,"   Bill 

resumed.      ''There  is  no  time  like  the 

present.     The  girls  had  better  leave  for 

Nevada  to-morrow.  Understand,  Baby  ? ' ' 
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"  No,  I  don't  at  all, "  Evadne  replied,  her 
soft  brow  puckered;  "you  just  said  that 
you  boys  were  going  to  desert  us." 

"We  are,  we  are,"  said  her  husband 
patiently.  "  So  do  just  as  I  say  and  have 
your  trunks  all  packed  up  by  luncheon  to- 
morrow." 

"But  if  we  are  to  be  deserted,"  said 
Evadne,  toying  with  her  coffee-cup,  "why 
should  we  pack  up  and  leave?     Why 
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don't  you  go?"  She  was  a  true  woman 
and  loved  her  home. 

"Because — don't  you  see?"  cried  Bill, 
controlling  himself  with  difficulty,  'Hhen 
you  could  not  sue  us  for  desertion !" 

"But  why  not,  if  you  desert  us?" 

"Because  desertion  is  not  grounds  for 
divorce  in  this  State.  Therefore,  to  sue 
us  for  desertion  you  must  desert,  and  we 
must  stay  at  home." 

This  made  it  clear  to  her,  and  it  was 
so  decided.  For  they  were  determined  to 
respect  the  law.  The  law  is  the  bulwark 
of  civilization,  and  is  opposed  to  honesty 
in  such  matters  just  as  much  as  to  de- 
cency. As  there  was  no  decent  way  to  be 
divorced  in  their  State,  they  had  to  be 
dishonest  in  order  to  remain  decent. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  touching 
scene  at  parting.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  be 
narted,  but  they  were  philosophical  and 
made  the  best  of  it,  to  wit :  the  two  suing 
wives  were  to  share  not  only  their  sorrows 
but  a  house  together  out  west,  which 
businesslike  Bill  secured  for  them  by 
telegraph;  and  the  two  deserting  hus- 
bands were  to  stay  together  at  Evadne's 
house  so  as  to  bear  each  other  company 
in  comfort. 

It  seemed  a  practical  plan,  for  Mary 
would  need  all  the  money  Leonard  could 
raise  on  his  life-insurance  in  order  to  di- 
vorce him  and  support  the  children  at 
the  same  time.  Moreover,  there  was 
naught  to  offend  the  poet's  pride  in 
accepting  his  future  mfe's  hospitality, 
since  it  was  his  insurance  money  that  was 
to  make  her  his  future  vdie.  Besides, 
there  should  be  no  sordid  considerations 
of  money  between  those  who  truly  love. 
They  had  made  that  mistake  once  before 
and  it  nearly  wrecked  their  lives.  Bill 
had  just  as  much  pride  as  Leonard  and 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  live  at  Evadne's 
house,  though  he  and  she  did  not  love 
each  other  at  all.  They  were  merely 
man  and  wife. 

Well,  the  two  deserting  husbands  came 
down  to  the  train  to  bid  the  two  aban- 
doned wives  God-speed,  each  husband 
laden  down  with  presents  of  flowers  and 
candy  and  books  for  the  other's  wife. 
Leonard  had  been  of  invaluable  aid  to 
Bill  in  the  selection  of  these  gifts,  and 
likewise  Bill  to  Leonard.  "No,  old 
man,"  said  the  poet,  "I  shouldn't  give 
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her  that.  My  wife  doesn't  care  for 
trashy  novels."  And  in  reciprocation. 
Bill:  "Mixed  bonbons.  She's  outgrown 
her  love  for  chocolates  since  you  first  knew 
her.  In  fact,  they  always  give  her  indi- 
gestion. " 

But  each  had  brazenly  bought  a  little 
present  for  his  own  wife  too,  and  when 
the  moment  for  parting  came  all  four 
bade  an  affectionate  farewell,  not  only  to 
his  or  her  friend's  wdfe  or  husband,  but  to 
his  or  her  own.  If  lovers'  partings  are 
sweet  sadness,  think  how  much  more 
poignant  it  is  to  separate  not  only  from 
your  true  mate  but  your  true  spouse  at 
the  same  time  and  train. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  without  you, 
dear !"  said  Leonard,  his  beautiful  blink- 
ing eyes  averted. 

"Oh,  Bill  ^^11  look  after  you,"  said 
Mary  confidently. 

"I  don't  mean  you,  dear,"  said  Leon- 
ard hastily,  "I  mean  you,  dear. "  Then, 
realizing  all  that  his  good  vdie  meant  to 
him,  he  added  considerately,  and  truth- 
fully too,  as  he  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  these  splendid  women,  "I  don't 
see  how  I  can  do  without  either  of  you, 
you  dear  sweet  things,  you."  Yes,  Leon- 
ard loved  all  women. 

"Ah,  but  it's  only  for  a  few  months," 
whispered  the  woman,  the  one  woman,  he 
wantedfor  his  very  own;  "and  think,  my 
poet,  of  all  the  many,  many  years  we  have 
waited  for  each  other." 

And  at  that  Mary  and  Bill  nodded 
sympathetically,  for  had  not  they  too 
suffered?  Ah,  yes,  they  knew  and  they 
could  understand.  For  that  matter,  the 
onlooking  other  passengers  thought  that 
they  too  understood.  Travellers  are  in- 
variably interested  in  the  farewells  of 
fiances.     All  the  world  loves  a  lover. 

"Billy,  dear,"  said  Mary,  just  before 
the  train  started,  "don't  forget  to  make 
Leonard  wear  his  rubbers — he's  so  fright- 
fully absent-minded." 

"Don't  worry,  Mary,"  he  answered; 
"I'd  do  anything  for  your  sake,  even  take 
care  of  your  husband.  By  the  way" — 
he  lowered  his  voice — "my  wife's  such 
a  flighty  person.  You  are  so  sensible. 
Don't  let  her  fall  a  victim  to  any  of  those 
mining  promoters  out  there." 

Evadne  laughed  and  made  a  face  at  her 
present  husband,  which  utterly  bewitched 
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her  future  husband.  ''Leonard,"  she 
said,  ''do  keep  an  eye  on  Bill.  Remem- 
ber, only  two  Scotches  at  dinner. "  Then 
she  added,  for  fear  this  reference  to  good 
old   Bill's   failing   might   hurt   him,    "I 


Bill's  best  man,  with  Evadne  as  matron 
of  honor  to  Mary,  and  then  the  other  way 
around. 

Ah,  such  happiness  you  never  saw ! 

The  best  and  most  lasting  happiness 


really  don't  think  he'll  be  so  bad  now  that    always  comes  after  suffering. 


Each  new  husband  embraced  his  new 
wife.  Then  the  new  ^vYves  embraced 
each  other.  And  then  the  two  husbands 
— well,  as  they  couldn't  very  well  kiss 
each  other,  they  kissed  each  other's  wives 
instead,  that  is  to  say,  each  kissed  his 
former  ^ife  quite  as  if  they  had  not  been 
divorced,  except  that  it  was  now  done 
mth  zest  and  sincerity. 

Then,^^dth  many  a  heartfelt  "God  bless 
you,"  each  couple  went  its  way  rejoicing, 
not  only  in  its  own  happiness,  which  would 
be  selfish,  but  also  in  that  truest  joy,  the 
joy  of  making  others  happy. 

Thus  each,  with  new  hope,  new  courage, 
and  a  new  spouse,  took  up  the  broken 
threads  of  life  and  bravely  began  a  new 
start,  despite  the  difficulties  put  in  their 
paths  by  society's  laws,  customs,  and 
ideals.  It  was  the  triumph  of  right  over 
wrong. 

Therefore,  many  blessings  ensued.  Bill 
stopped  drinking,  Leonard  resumed  writ- 
ing, Mary  grew  young  and  rosy,  Evadne 
The  two  happy  pairs  blithely  tossed  a  grew  radiant  and  contented, 
coin  to  see  which  should  be  married  first.  For  true  mates  who  had  been  mismated 
Bill  and  Mary  won,  so  Leonard  acted  as    were  now  remated. 

(To  be  concluded  in  March.) 


I'm  not  there  to  drive  him  to  it."  And 
this  time  her  low  laugh  was  like  spun  gold 
to  the  poet. 

"  I'll  do  my  best, "  said  Leonard,  throw- 
ing a  protecting  arm  about  Bill's  shoulder 
for  Evadne's  sake. 

And  then,  as  the  train  drew  out,  the  two 
wives  weeping  and  wa\dng  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  the  deserted,  though  desert- 
ing, husbands  resolutely  smiling  and  wav- 
ing their  hats,  Leonard  breathed  a  deep 
sigh  and  gripped  Bill's  arm. 

"Isn't  she  wonderful!"  he  said  ecstat- 
ically. 

"Which  one?" 

"Both,"  proclaimed  the  poet. 


IV 


Upon  a  lovely  day  in  June,  when  the 
robins  were  building  their  nests  and  all 
nature  was  glad,  the  day  the  divorce  de- 
crees were  signed,  a  pretty  double  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  at  the  city  hall. 


count 


?he  Uses  of 
lerocs 


IT  is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  a  coun- 
^try  for  it  to  possess  one  or  more  heroes 
whose  virtues  are  beyond  reproach  and 
whose  vices  do  not  need  to  be  explained 
away.  For  example,  we  Americans  may 
ourselves  fortunate  beyond  other 
peoples  because  the  two  foremost 
figures  in  our  history  are  of  clear 
renown.  Washington  was  not 
the  marble  demigod  of  popular  legend, 
but  a  very  human  man,  capable  of  wrath 
and  on  occasion  of  the  profanity  whereby 
wrath  relieves  itself.    Lincoln  is  even  more 


human,  with  the  pungent  humor  which  al- 
leviated his  abiding  melancholy. 

They  had  their  faults,  no  doubt,  but  they 
abide  our  question.  We  can  assure  our- 
selves that  they  were  "towers  of  strength, 
foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow;' ; 
and  we  know  that  "whatever  records  leap 
to  light  they  never  shall  be  shamed."  Each 
in  his  turn  was  a  "strong,  still  man  in  a 
blatant  land";  and  Washington,  no  less 
than  Lincoln,  "was  a  type  of  the  true  elder 
race."  We  may  gaze  at  either  and  feel 
that  "one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with 
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us  face  to  face."  No  American  lad  will  go 
wrong  if  he  patterns  himself  upon  the  one  or 
the  other.  And  even  though  they  led  us  in 
turn  through  the  darkness  and  the  danger 
of  prolonged  war  they  were  neither  of  them 
soldiers  by  profession,  even  if  Washington 
was  on  occasion  a  soldier  by  necessity. 
They  were  both  abidingly  peace-loving  and 
their  final  victories  were  civic. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  dim  dis- 
tance the  earliest  of  the  national  heroes  of 
England,  Alfred,  was  a  man  of  like  char- 
acter, a  man  of  valor  and  sagacity  and 
capacity,  a  man  of  patience  and  resource, 
a  worthy  model  for  the  youth  of  all  time, 
in  his  own  country  and  out  of  it.  Yet  the 
fame  of  Alfred  has  necessarily  faded  with 
the  passage  of  time;  and  there  are  later 
British  heroes  of  a  less  unspotted  renown, 
although  perhaps  of  a  more  audacious  and 
compelling  individuality.  The  Black  Prince 
is  one  and  Henry  the  Fifth  is  another,  men 
of  might,  picturesque  personalities,  seek- 
ing the  bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's 
mouth  and  not  free  from  the  customary 
vices  of  the  military  hero.  In  their  conduct 
they  were  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
other  soldiers  of  their  own  day;  and  we 
are  willing  enough  to  listen  to  the  pleas 
which  may  be  urged  in  their  exculpation. 
Alfred,  however,  needed  no  defense,  and 
his  fame  abides  without  deduction. 

It  may  be  disputable  whether  Cromwell 
is  a  national  hero  or  only  a  party  leader; 
but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  when  we  study 
his  character  and  consider  his  career  we 
find  that  we  need  to  ^make  allowances,  and 
not  a  few  of  them.  As  for  Nelson,  the 
latest  commanding  figure  in  the  historj'  of 
the  British  Empire,  what  shall  be  said  of 
him?  He  was  the  greatest  of  sea  fighters, 
no  doubt,  yet  looked  at  merely  as  a  man 
he  is  disclosed  as  a  pitiful  creature,  vain, 
egotistic,  selfish,  avid  of  glory,  insubor- 
dinate, intolerant  of  control,  and  regard- 
less of  the  elementary  dictates  of  domestic 
morality.  His  genius  was  his  own;  it 
perished  with  him;  it  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  imitation;  and  his  character,  no 
matter  how  we  seek  to  palliate  it,  affords 
no  pattern  for  the  youth  of  the  island  un- 
conquercd  because  of  his  skill  and  his 
prowess  as  an  admiral. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  French 
are  any  more  fortunate  in  their  heroes  than 
the  British.     There  is  Henry  of  Navarre, 


first  and  foremost,  endowed  with  quaUties 
endearing  to  the  Gallic  temper,  making 
war  as  gayly  and  as  ardently  as  he  made 
love.  But  is  not  Henry  IV,  like  Cromwell, 
rather  a  party-leader  than  a  truly  national 
hero?  Richelieu  is  a  more  representative 
figure,  even  if  he  had  to  patch  the  lion's 
skin  (in  which  the  hero  is  expected  to  wrap 
himself)  with  the  hide  of  the  less  scrupulous 
fox.  Richelieu  made  the  throne  of  France 
solid  for  Louis  XIV,  a  most  unheroic  leader 
of  men,  a  great  king  it  may  be,  but  a  small 
man  physically,  mentally,  morally — the 
least  promising  pattern  that  any  one  could 
copy,  as  a  host  of  German  princelings  and 
kinglets  found  to  their  cost  and  to  the  en- 
during misery  of  their  peoples.  The  most 
outstanding  personality  in  the  history  of 
France  in  the  past  two  hundred  years  is 
Napoleon;  and  Napoleon  was  not  a  French- 
man either  by  nativity  or  by  character. 
Though  he  led  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic  to  glorious  conquest,  as  he  was 
later  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  French  Em- 
pire to  inglorious  defeat,  he  was  never  a 
representative  of  the  French  people;  rather 
was  he  what  Taine  termed  him — a  be- 
lated survival  of  the  predatory  tyrant  of 
the  Italian  Renascence.  When  all  is  said 
the  noblest  and  the  most  typical  of  the 
heroes  of  France  is  a  heroine,  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
And  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  as  a  model  to 
the  young  men  of  France  the  character  or 
the  career  of  the  ]Maid  of  Orleans. 


THE  Spanish  have  for  their  adoration 
the  Cid,  who  has  not  a  few  weak  spots 
in  his  armor.  The  Dutch  can  rightly 
admire  the  sturdy  and  stalwart  William  of 
Orange.  The  Swiss  can  give  devotion  to 
William  Tell,  regardless  of  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  ever  existed;  and 
even  if  Tell  is  a  myth,  at  least  \f^  ""''^  ^^'-'' 
Arnold  von  Winkelried  was  a 
man.  Russia  may  hesitate  before  paying 
homage  either  to  Peter  or  to  Catherine, 
mighty  monarchs  both  of  them,  empire- 
builders,  deserving  well  of  their  people,  but 
impossible  as  patterns  even  to  the  sover- 
eigns who  succeeded  them.  It  is  interesting 
to  speculate  on  the  exact  weight  of  the  in- 
fluence these  racial  heroes  may  have  ex- 
erted upon  their  royal  successors  and  also 
on  the  exact  extent  of  the  pressure  of  the 
example  they  set  upon  the  humbler  mem- 
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bers  of  the  race.  Yet  even  if  this  specu- 
lation may  be  interesting  it  is  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  solid  result.  The  experts 
in  experimental  psychology  have  invented 
many  ingenious  appliances  and  have  de- 
vised many  subtle  tests  for  the  evaluation 
of  our  unsuspected  predilections  and  pecu- 
liarities; not  yet  have  they  been  able  to 
set  up  any  machine  delicate  enough  to 
measure  the  hidden  effects  of  hero-worship 
in  the  successive  generations  of  a  nation's 
life. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  Germany  that  this  na- 
tional hero-worship  has  been  most  per- 
sistent and  most  insistent,  and  it  is  in 
Germany  that  its  effects  are  most  clearly 
disclosed.  There  are  only  two  personalities 
which  stand  out  in  the  history  of  Germany 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  They  are 
the  great  king  who  made  Prussia  and  the 
great  chancellor  who  united  Germany. 
Frederick  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest 
soldiers  in  all  the  long  history  of  war;  and 
Bismarck  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  as 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  masters 
of  statecraft.  That  they  both  possessed 
commanding  powers  of  mind  is  beyond  dis- 
cussion; and  no  one  can  question  that  they 
both  demand  regard  for  their  services  in  the 
strengthening  and  solidifying  of  their  na- 
tive land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  later  kings 
of  Prussia  have  loudly  proclaimed  their 
resolution  to  pattern  themselves  upon 
Frederick  the  Great;  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
later  chancellors  of  Germany  have  not 
more  carefully  modelled  their  conduct  of 
public  affairs  upon  Bismarck's. 

If  we  feel  safe  in  believing  that  whatever 
records  leap  to  light  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln never  shall  be  shamed,  the  German 
can  entertain  no  such  belief  in  regard  to 
Frederick  or  to  Bismarck.  The  records 
that  shame  Bismarck  and  Frederick  leaped 


to  light  at  their  own  will.  The  great  chan- 
cellor was  no  hypocrite ;  and  he  had  no  hes- 
itation in  avowing  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  text  of  a  document  for  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  bringing  about  a  war 
for  which  Prussia  was  prepared  and  for 
which  France  was  not  prepared.  The 
great  king  was  equally  frank.  As  Macaulay 
has  put  it,  Frederick  '' pretended  to  no 
more  virtue  than  he  had,"  and  the  English 
historian  quotes  the  German  king's  own 
words — "ambition,  interest,  the  desire  of 
making  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the 
day,  and  I  decided  for  war." 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  "the  whole 
world  sprang  to  arms,"  and  the  verdict  that 
Macaulay  passed  upon  this  act  has  been  the 
verdict  of  mankind.  "On  the  head  of  Fred- 
eric is  all  the  blood  which  was  shed  in  a 
war  which  raged  during  many  years  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood 
of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of 
the  mountaineers  who  were  slaughtered  at 
CuUoden.  The  evils  produced  by  his  wick- 
edness were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of 
Prussia  was  unknown ;  and  in  order  that  he 
might  rob  a  neighbor  whom  he  had  prom- 
ised to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped 
each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America."  This  abides  as  the  verdict  of 
humanity,  although  Carlyle  vainly  moved 
to  have  it  set  aside,  adopting  the  tone  of 
hectoring  bluster  appropriate  to  a  police- 
court  attorney  trying  to  becloud  the  issue 
in  the  hope  of  setting  free  a  defendant 
whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty. 

Bismarck  was  born  on  April  i  and 
Frederick  was  born  on  January  24,  and 
both  days  are  held  in  honor  by  the  Ger- 
mans. But,  when  all  is  said,  these  anni- 
versaries lack  not  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of 
February  22  and  of  February  12. 
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A  BELGIAN  SCULPTOR 

IN  a  corner  of  the  atelier  of  Godefroid 
Devreese,  at  Brussels,  is  a  group  of  fig- 
ures that,  in  certain  aspects,  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  the  Belgian  sculptor's 
work.  The  statement  is,  to  be  sure,  hesi- 
tant, and  hedged  about  by  many  saving 
qualifications,  since  it 
is  by  no  means  the 
most  important  work 
that  has  come  from 
the  artist's  hands,  nor 
does  it  represent  him 
in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers.  But,  the 
question  of  its  intrin- 
sic interest  and  artistic 
value  wholly  apart,  it 
is  significant  as  show- 
ing the  point  from 
which  the  sculptor  set 
out  on  his  long  and 
honorable  career.  For 
it  is  youth,  it  is  joy,  it 
is — Flanders.  The 
mass  is  formed  by  a 
huge  tun  surmounted 
by  a  Flemish  piper,  and 
at  his  feet,  round  and 
round,  circle  the  peas- 
ants to  whom  he  is 
piping  the  "Boeren- 
dans."  It  depicts  a  living  scene  that  has 
characterized  the  Flemish  kermesse  for  cen- 
turies, and  it  shows,  with  Flemish  abandon, 
that  life  the  Flemish  folk  have  so  unre- 
strainedly lived,  down  through  the  centuries. 
It  is,  in  many  of  its  moods,  a  life  of  free, 
whole-hearted  gayety,  impossible  to  any 
other  northern  race;  it  is  as  objective,  if  not 
as  graceful,  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  joy- 
ous, though  doubtless  not  so  uninterruptedly 
joyous,  as  we  like  to  think  that  of  the  French 
or  the  Italians.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  joy  wholly 
material,  the  joy  of  eating,  of  drinking,  of 
mad  and  fiddling  frolic,  the  life  that  Jor- 
daens  and  Steen  and  Teniers  had  such  evi- 
dent gusto  in  reproducing.  The  "  Boeren- 
dans"  of  Mr.  Devreese  is  of  their  genre,  and 
he  is,  or  was  before  he  became  wholly  and 
originally  himself,  of  their  line,  in  direct 
descent. 
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All  of  this  is  but  a  manner  of  saying  that 
what  I  like  best  in  the  work  of  this  conscien- 
tious realist  is  that  he  took  the  life  he  found 
about  him,  and  reproduced  it  honestly,  with 
that  sincerity  which  is  the  first  requisite  of 
any  art,  and  if  he  did  it  with  a  touch  of 
humor,  it  was  always  with  a  reverent,  un- 
derstanding humor, 
wholly  loving.  This 
humor  is  in  the  "  Boer- 
endans,"  and  the  artist 
has  kept  its  original 
cast  beside  him  through 
all  the  long  years  of  his 
labors.  The  same 
touch  of  humor,  too,  is 
in  the  quaint  figures 
of  the  dry,  droll  fisher- 
men, one  of  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery  at  Paris. 
The  artist  renews  his 
acquaintance  with 
these  fishermen  every 
summer  when  he  goes 
for  his  holiday.  It  is  a 
holiday  only  in  that  it 
is  a  change  of  scene — 
he  leaves  the  gray  light 
of  his  lofty  studio  for 
the  more  luminous 
light  of  the  Belgian  lit- 
toral. He  never  goes  far  from  home  and 
he  never  rests ;  he  stays  in  Flanders  and 
he  works  incessantly.  He  has  found  art 
enough  at  home,  where  any  one  may  find 
it;  he  has  made  it  his  life,  and  for  a  third 
of  a  century  he  has  toiled  faithfully  and 
honestly,  evermore  taking  pains. 

Flemish  though  he  is,  and  Flemish  must 
remain  in  character  and  in  expression,  it 
is  not  to  say  that  he  has  not  developed  be- 
yond his  origin,  or  that  in  his  daily  toil  he 
has  not  had  his  reward  in  those  visions  that 
come  with  the  broadening  of  the  artist's 
spirit.  He  has  had  the  refining  influence  of 
contact  with  the  French  school;  and  in  this 
he  has  remained  the  avatar  of  his  land,  for 
Belgium  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  contact 
of  the  Flemish  spirit  with  the  French — 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  because 
of  the  conflict  between  the  two.     The  in- 
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tensively  cultivated  civilization  and  the  re- 
fining influence  of  the  French  spirit  is  shown 
in  all  of  Mr.  Devreese's  later  work,  as,  to 
select  a  typical  instance,  in  his  *'La  Dentel- 
liere."  To  feel  this  growth,  this  transition, 
one  has  but  to  compare  the  earlier  figures 


ders.  The  process  in  Mr.  Devreese  comes 
to  its  final  effect  in  the  massive  marble  vase 
that  adorns  the  grounds  of  the  old  chateau 
of  Mariemont,  that  beautiful  park  which 
Rodin  and  other  contemporary  artists  have 
adorned  with  their  works  as  their  forerun- 
ners of  the  Louis  adorned  it  in  their  times. 
The  vase  is  ornamented  by  a  relief  of  bac- 
chanalian figures;  it  is  the  "  Boerendans" 
all  over  again,  purified,  refined,  elevated 
and  chastened  in  spirit,  marking  the  long 
way  the  artist  has  come. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Devreese  are  to  be  seen 
all  over  his  native  land.  One  encounters 
them  everywhere  in  the  capital  that  was 
made  beautiful  by  the  inspiration  and  the 
restless  energy  of  Leopold  II.  There  are, 
for  instance,  the  enormous  sea-horses  and 
the  monstrous  triton  on  the  Guild  House  of 
the  Boatmen  in  the  Grande  Place;  the  orna- 
mental fountain  of  the  Botanical  Gardens; 
the  fantastic  animals  and  the  lovely  foun- 
tain in  the  garden  at  the  Mont  des  Arts; 


"  Boerendans"  — Flemish  kermesse. 


of  the  fishermen,  for  instance, 
with  this  of  the  lace-maker, 
her  pillow  before  her,  swiftly, 
deftly  plying  her  bobbins — if 
that  is  what  they  are — in  an- 
other art  the  Flemish  long  ago 
mastered;  this  influence  is  re- 
vealed in  the  gentle  grace,  the 
pensive  delicacy  with  which 
the  happy  result  is  wrought. 
There  is  in  this  later  work 
more  discipline,  more  restraint, 
more  of  human  dignity  than  in 
the  earlier  work,  just  as  these 
qualities  are  more  in  evidence  in  the  work  of 
any  French  painter  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  than  they  were  in  Teniers  or  others 
of  the  somewhat  too  robust  school  of  Flan- 
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rures  on  the  fountain,  Mont  des  Arts, 
Brussels. 


the  Apollo  at  the  King's  summer  palace  at 
Laeken.  And  then  there  are  his  striking 
Chimeres  on  the  monument  in  the  great 
Boulevard  Anspach,  that  bears  the  name  of 
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that  burgomaster  whose  artistic  apprecia- 
tion not  only  preserved  for  Brussels  so 
many  of  the  results  of  her  past  art,  but  pre- 
figured her  future  in  such  a  way  that  she 
might  continue  to  be  built  along  the  lines 


Medals  made  for  the  Numismatic  Society  of  New  York. 

that  would  best  express  her  communal  life 
and  the  artistic  aspirations  of  a  proud,  free 
city.     Mr.  Devreese,  too,  modelled  the  fig- 
ures for  the  monu- 
ment  at  Henricot 
at  Court  St.  Etienne 
— an    old   mechani- 
cian instructing  his 
young  apprentice,  a 
thoughtful  group  of 
manifold   implica- 
tions. 

But  perhaps  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  the 
piece  of  his  own  work 
that  he  himself  likes 
best — unless  it  is  the 
bust  of  his  father  or, 
it  may  be,  even  that 
''Boerendans"  which 
he  did  so  long  ago  in 
the  enthusiasm  of 
his  youth — is  the 
monument  that  he 
made  to  commem- 
orate  the  battle  of 

the  Golden  Spurs,  at  Courtrai.  It  is  a 
proud  monument,  commemorating  a  proud 
moment  in  the  history  of  his  native  city, 
and  the  sculptor  himself  is  proud  to  have 


obtained  the  commission,  not  because  it 
was  the  city  of  his  birth,  but  only  after  a 
competition  in  which  all  the  principal  art- 
ists of  his  land  participated. 

Mr.  Devreese  was  born  in  Courtrai,  the 
19th  August,  1861.  His  father,  Con- 
stant Devreese,  was  a  sculptor  of 
distinction  before  him,  and  it  was  in 
his  father's  studio  that  he  had  his 
first  lessons.  He  left  his  native 
province  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
completed  his  studies,  so  well  begun 
under  the  paternal  tutelage,  at  the 
Academic  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  Brussels,  and  he  had  as  a  teacher, 
at  first  the  old  master  of  his  father, 
Eugene  Simonis,  and  afterward 
Charles  van  der  Stappen,  the  dis- 
tinguished Brussels  sculptor,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Roty. 

When  the  name  of  Roty  is  men- 
tioned one  thinks   of   medals.     The 
beautiful    art    of    the    medailleur    is 
scarcely  appreciated  in  other  lands 
than  those  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  in  this  branch  of  sculpture — if 
it  is  sculpture — Mr.  Devreese  has  found  a 
most  congenial  and  delicate  means  of  ex- 
pression, a  metier  in  which  he  has  had  a 


"  Chimeras" — on  the  Anspach  Monument,  Brussels. 


brilliant  success.  In  this  work  especially 
has  he  indubitably  felt  the  effects  of  the 
French  school.  The  art  of  the  medailleur, 
in  the  renaissance  it  has  enjoyed  of  late 
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years,  has  found  in  Belgium  a  particularly- 
congenial  soil.  The  whole  history  of  Bel- 
gium may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
told  in  medals,  and  there  is  much  history 
in  Belgium  to  be  told.  Mr.  Devreese  was 
chosen  among  all  the  medallists  of  the 
world  to  receive  the  special  prize  of  three 


Marble  vase  in  the  park  of  the  chateau 
of  IManemoat. 


thousand  dollars,  and  to  model  the^com- 
ihemorative  medal  for  the  exposition  of 
1909  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  New 
York,  an  organization  which,  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Huntington,  has  done 
so  much  to  extend  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  this  beautiful  art  in  our 
own  country,  and  has  helped  to  enhance 
the  artistic  quality  of  our  coins,  since 
Saint-Gaudens  modelled  the  new  gold 
pieces,  and  Mr.  Brenner  engraved  on  the 
pennies  of  our  land  that  noble  head  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  Devreese  has  won  many  other  prizes 
in  various  other  artistic  tournaments,  ex- 
hibited in  most  of  the  expositions  during 
recent  years.  He  bore  away  the  second 
prize  of  Rome  for  sculpture  in  1885,  and 
four  years  later  he  obtained,  by  unanimous 
choice,  the  first  prize  for  sculpture  after  na- 
ture in  the  triennial  concours  of  the  Aca- 
demic Royale  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Brussels. 
He  exhibited  at  the  salon  in  Paris,  and  since 


1885  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Society  of  Beaux  Arts  of  France. 

In  1910  he  was  charged  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  engrave  the  efiigy  of  King 
Albert  on  the  new  gold  and  silver  coins,  and 
the  King  has  decorated  him  with  the  Order 
of  Leopold  II. 

I  have  insisted,  and  I  think  not  too 
strongly,  on  the  patient  industry  of  this  art- 
ist. It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 
And  any  day  he  may  be  found  at  his  work. 
The  shock-headed  boy,  responsive  like  all 
Flemish  boys  to  the  appellation  of  *'Man- 
neke,"  who  opens  the  door  to  the  visitor 
in   the   rue  des  Ailes,  in  the  faubourg  of 


"The  Lace-Maker." 

Schaerbeek,  will  push  back  the  heavy  cur- 
tain and  there,  in  the  lofty  atelier,  reveal 
the  kindly  little  man  with  the  gray  hair, 
gray  mustache  and  imperial,  and  the  blue 
eyes  that  smile  so  humorously  and  see  so 
much  of  life — so  much  that  is  beautiful, 
so  much  that  is  amusing,  so  much  that  is 
consoling,  so  much,  even,  that  is  hopeful. 
All  about  him  are  the  trophies  of  his  in- 
dustry and  his  art,  and  in  his  vigor,  his 
enthusiasm,  his  democratic  spirit  there  is 
the  promise  of  other,  perhaps  even  better, 
things  to  come. 

Brand  Whitlock. 
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Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Herbert  K.  Job  and  J.  II.   Coquille 


OX  June  7, 
1915,1  was 
the  guest 
of  my  friend  John 
M.  Parker,  of  New 
Orleans,  at  his 
house  at  Pass 
Christian,  ^Nlissis- 
sippi.  For  many 
miles  west,  and 
especially  east,  of 
Pass  Christian, 
there  are  small 
towns  where  the 
low,  comfortable, 
singularly  pictur- 
esque and  attrac- 
tive houses  are 
ow^ned,  some  by 
IMississippi  plant- 
ers, some  by  city  folk  who  come  hither 
from  the  great  Southern  cities,  and  more 
and  more  in  wdnter  time  from  the  great 
Northern  cities  also,  to  pass  a  few  months. 
The  houses,  those  that  are  isolated  and 
those  in  the  little  towns,  stand  in  what 
is  really  one  long  row;  a  row"  broken  by 
long,  vacant  reaches,  but  as  a  whole 
stretching  for  sixty  miles,  with  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Gulf  lapping  the  beach  in 
front  of  them,  and  behind  them  leagues 
of  pine  forest.  Between  the  Gulf  and  the 
waters  lies  a  low  ridge  or  beach  of  white 
sand.  It  is  hard  to  make  anything  grow 
in  this  sand ;  but  the  owners  of  the  houses 
have  succeeded,  using  dead  leaves  and 
what  manure  is  available;    and  in  this 

Copjrright,  1916,  by  Charles  Scri 


leaf-mould  the  trees  and  grasses  and 
flowers  grow  in  profusion.  Long,  flimsy 
wooden  docks  stretch  out  into  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Guh;  there  is  not  much  bad 
weather,  as  a  rule,  but  e\try  few  years 
there  comes  a  terrible  storm  which  wrecks 
buildings  and  bridges,  destroys  human 
lives  by  the  thousand,  washes  the  small 
Gulf  sailing  craft  ashore,  and  sw^eeps  away 
all  the  docks. 

Our  host's  house  was  cool  and  airy,  with 
broad,  covered  verandas,  and  mosquito 
screens  on  the  doors  and  the  big  windows. 
The  trees  in  front  were  live-oaks;  and 
others  of  his  own  planting — magnolias, 
pecans,  palms,  and  a  beautiful  mimosa. 
The  blooming  oleanders  and  hydrangeas 
were  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Behind,  the 
place  stretched  like  a  long  ribbon  to  the 
edge  of  the  fragrant  pine  forest,  where 
the  long-leaved  and  loblolly  pines  rose 
like  tall  columns  out  of  the  needle-covered 
sand.  Five  pairs  of  mocking-birds  and 
one  pair  of  thrashers  had  just  finished 
nesting;  at  dawn,  when  the  crescent  of 
the  dying  moon  had  risen  above  the  grow- 
ing light  in  the  east,  the  mockers  sang 
wonderfully,  and  after  a  while  the  thrasher 
chimed  in.  Only  the  singing  of  nightin- 
gales where  they  are  plentiful,  as  in  some 
Italian  woods,  can  compare  in  strength 
and  ecstasy  and  passion,  in  volume  and 
intricate  change  and  continuity,  with  the 
challenging  love-songs  of  many  mockers, 
rivalling  one  another,  as  they  perch  and 
balance   and   spring   upward   and   float 


downward  through  the  branches  of  live- 
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oak  or  magnolia,  after  sunset  and  before 
sunrise,  and  in  the  warm,  still,  brilliant 
moonlight  of  spring  and  early  summer. 

There  were  other  birds.  The  soldierly 
looking  red-headed  woodpeckers,  in  their 
striking  black,  red,  and  white  uniform, 
were  much  in  evidence.  Gaudy  painted 
finches,  or  "nonpareils,"  were  less  con- 
spicuous only  because  of  their  small  size. 
Blue  jays  had  raised  their  young  in  front 
of  the  house,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
been  successfully  beaten  off  by  the  mock- 
ers and  thrashers  when  they  attem.pted 
assaults  on  the  eggs  and  nestlings  of  the 
latter.  Purple  martins  darted  through  the 
air.  King-birds  chased  the  big  grackles 
and  the  numerous  small  fish-crows — not 
so  very  much  bigger  than  the  grackles 
— which  uttered  queer,  hoarse  croakings. 
A  pair  of  crested  flycatchers  had  their 
nest  in  a  hollow  in  a  tree;  the  five  bold- 
ly marked  eggs  rested,  as  usual,  partly 
on  a  shed  snake  skin.  How,  I  wonder, 
through  the  immemorial  ages,  and  why, 
did  this  particular  bird  develop  its  strange 
determination  always,  where  possible,  to 
use  a  snake's  cast-off  skin  in  building  its 
nest?  Every  season,  I  was  told,  this  fly- 
catcher nested  in  the  same  hollow;  and 
every  season  the  hollow  was  previously 
nested  in  by  a  tufted  titmouse.  Logger- 
head shrikes  were  plentiful.  Insects  were 
their  usual  food,  but  they  also  pounced 
on  small  birds,  mice,  and  lizards,  and  once 
on  a  little  chicken.  They  impale  their 
prey  on  locust  thorns  and  on  the  spines 
of  other  trees  and  bushes;  and  I  have 
known  a  barbed-wire  fence  to  be  deco- 
rated with  the  remains  of  their  victims. 
There  were  red  cardinal  birds;  and  we  saw 
another  red  bird  also,  a  summer  tanager. 

Pass  Christian  is  an  ideal  place  for  a 
man  to  go  who  wishes  to  get  away  from 
the  Northern  cold  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
be  where  climate,  people,  and  surround- 
ings are  all  delightful,  and  the  fishing 
and  shooting  excellent.  There  is  a  good 
chance,  too,  that  the  fish  and  game  will 
be  preserved  for  use  instead  of  recklessly 
exterminated;  for  during  the  last  dozen 
years  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  have  waked  to  the  crim- 
inality of  marring  and  ruining  a  beautiful 
heritage  which  should  be  left,  and  through 
wise  use  (not  non-use)  can  be  left,  undi- 
minished, to  the  generations  that  are  to 


come  after  us.  As  yet  the  Gulf  in  front 
of  the  houses  swarms  with  fish  of  many 
kinds  up  to  the  great  tarpon,  the  mailed 
and  leaping  giant  of  the  warm  seas;  and 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  wisdom  in  deal- 
ing with  nature  we  may  hope  that  there 
will  soon  be  action  looking  toward  the 
regulation  of  seining  and  to  protection 
of  the  fish  at  certain  seasons.  On  land 
the  quail  have  increased  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pass  Christian  during  the  last 
few  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  my  host  and  his  two  sons  as 
hunters.  They  have  a  pack  of  beagles, 
trained  to  night  work,  and  this  pack  has 
to  its  credit  nearly  four  hundred  coons 
and  possums — together  with  an  occasional 
skunk !— and,  moreover,  has  chivied  the 
gray  foxes  almost  out  of  the  country;  and 
all  these  animals  are  the  inveterate  en- 
emies of  all  small  game,  and  especially  of 
ground-nesting  birds.  To  save  interest- 
ing creatures,  it  is  often  necessary  not 
merely  to  refrain  from  killing  them  but 
also  to  war  on  their  enemies. 

One  of  the  sons  runs  the  Parker  stock- 
farm  in  upper  Louisiana,  beside  the  Mis- 
sissippi. There  are  about  four  thousand 
acres,  half  of  it  highland,  the  other  half 
subject  to  flood  if  the  levees  break.  Five 
years  ago  such  a  break  absolutely  de- 
stroyed the  Parker  plantations,  then  ex- 
clusively on  low  land.  Now,  in  event 
of  flood,  the  stock  can  be  driven,  and 
the  human  beings  escape,  to  the  higher 
ground.  Young  Parker,  now  twenty-two 
years  old,  has  run  the  plantation  since 
he  was  sixteen.  The  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  all  of  the  highest  grade;  the 
improvement  in  the  stock  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades has  been  really  noteworthy.  Game, 
and  wild  things  generally,  have  increased 
in  numbers  on  this  big  stock-farm.  There 
is  no  wanton  molestation  of  any  animal 
permitted,  no  plundering  of  nests,  no 
shooting  save  within  strictly  defined  lim- 
its, and  so  far  as  possible  all  rare  things 
are  given  every  chance  to  increase.  As 
an  example,  when,  in  clearing  a  tract  of 
swamp  land,  a  heron's  nest  was  discov- 
ered, the  bushes  round  about  were  left 
undisturbed,  and  the  heron  family  was 
reared  in  safety.  Wild  turkeys  have 
somewhat,  and  quail  very  markedly,  in- 
creased.    The  great  horned  owls,  which 
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destroyed  the  ducks,  have  to  be  warred  as  bird  refuges  by  the  National  and  State 

against,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  Ukewise.  Governments.     On  this  boat — which  had 

Surely  it  will  ultimately  again  be  recog-  a  wretched   engine,   almost  worthless — 

nized  in  our  country  that  Hfe  on  a  planta-  went  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  and  Mr.  Frank 

tion,  on  a  great  stock-farm  or  ranch,  is  M.  Miller.     Mr.  Miller  was  at  one  time 


Frotn  a  photograph  oj  J. 


The  Royal  Tern,  property  of  the  Audubon  Society. 


Allotted  to  the  work  of  cruising  among  and  protecting  the  bird  colonies  on  those  islands  set  apart  as  bird  refuges 

by  the  National  and  State  Governments. 


one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  body  and  soul, 
one  of  the  most  healthy,  of  all  ways  of 
earning  a  living. 

At  four  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  our 
party  started  from  the  wharf  in  front  of 
Pass  Christian.  We  were  in  two  boats. 
One,  good-sized  and  comfortable,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Lewis  Young, 
was  the  property  of  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission  of  Louisiana,  the  com- 
mission ha\dng  most  courteously  placed 
it  at  our  disposal.  On  this  boat  were  my 
host,  his  two  sons,  John,  Jr.,  and  Tom, 
myself,  and  a  photographer,  ]\Ir.  Coquille, 
of  New  Orleans.  The  other  boat,  named 
the  Royal  Tern,  was  the  property  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  being  allotted  to  the 
work  of  cruising  among  and  protecting 
the  bird  colonies  on  those  islands  set  apart 


president  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Commission,  and  the  founder  of  the  Loui- 
siana State  Audubon  Society,  and  is  one 
of  the  group  of  men  to  whom  she  owes  it 
that  she,  the  home  State  of  Audubon,  of 
our  first  great  naturalist,  is  now  thor- 
oughly awake  to  the  danger  of  reckless 
waste  and  destruction  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State,  including  the  birds. 
Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  is  known  to  all  who 
care  for  bird  study  and  bird  preservation. 
He  is  a  naturalist  who  has  made  of  bird- 
photography  a  sport,  a  science,  and  an 
art.  His  pictures,  and  his  books  in  which 
these  pictures  appear,  are  fascinating  both 
to  the  scientific  ornithologist  and  to  all 
lovers  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  open. 
Like  the  other  field  naturalists  I  have 
known,  like  the  men  who  were  with  me 
in  Africa  and  South  America,  Mr.  Job  is 


Front  a  photograph  by  Herbert  K  Job. 

Brown  pelicans  in  flight. 
As  we  approached  they  rose  and  flapped  lazily  out  to  sea  for  a  few  hundred  yards  before  again  lighting. — Page  268. 


From  a  photograph  by  Herbert  K.  Job. 

Brown  pelican  colony,  East  Trinbalier  Island,  Louisiana. 
The  big  birds  were  sitting  on  a  sand-spit,  enjoying  a  noontide  rest. — Page 


an  exceptionally  hardy,  resolute,  and  re- 
sourceful man,  following  his  wilderness 
work  with  single-minded  devotion,  and 
continually,  and  in  matter-of-fact  manner, 
facing  and  overcoming  hardship,  wear-    all  of  which  give  systematic  instruction  in 


The  State  Conservation 
Commission  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  wise  public  spirit 
and  far-sightedness  of  the 
Louisiana  legislature.  The 
Audubon  Society,  which  has 
done  far  more  than  any  other 
single  agency  in  creating  and 
fostering  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  useful  and 
attractive  birds,  is  a  purely 
voluntary  organization,  con- 
sisting of  men  and  women 
who  in  these  matters  look 
further  ahead  than  their  fel- 
lows, and  who  have  the 
precious  gift  of  sympathetic 
imagination,  so  that  they 
are  able  to  see,  and  to  wish 
to  preserve  for  their  chil- 
dren's children,  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  nature.  (During  the  year 
preceding  this  trip,  by  the  way,  the  society 
enrolled  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  in  its  junior  bird  clubs, 


ing  toil,  and  risk  which  worthy  stay-at- 
home  people  have  no  means  whatever 
of  even  gauging.  I  owed  the  pleasure 
of  Mr.  Job's  company  to  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  at  whose  suggestion  he  was  sent 
with  me  by  the  National  Audubon  Society,  are  worthless  unless  thus  protected. 
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the  value  of  bird  life.)  It  was  the  Audu- 
bon Society  which  started  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  bird  refuges.  The 
society  now  protects  and  polices  about  one 
hundred  of  these  refuges,  which,  of  course, 
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The  Royal  Tern  is  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain William  Sprinkle,  born  and  bred  on 
this  Gulf  coast,  ^Yho  knows  the  sea-fowl, 
and  the  islands  where  they  breed  and  dwell, 
as  he  knows  the  mnds  and  the  lovely, 
smiling,  treacherous  Gulf  waters.  He 
is  game  warden,  and  he  and  the  Royal 


combine  the  running  of  " 

highway  robbery  and  murder  for  hire 


blind  pigs"  with 
In 

Florida  one  of  the  best  game  wardens 
of  the  Audubon  Society  was  killed  by 
these  sordid  bird  butchers.  A  fearless 
man  and  a  good  boat  are  needed  to  keep 
such  gentry  in  awe.     Captain  Sprinkle 


Habitat  group  of  brown  pelicans  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Studies  made  on  Pelican  Island,  Florida. 


Tern  are  the  police  force  for  oyer  fiye  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  sand-bars,  shallow 
waters,  and  intricate  channels.  The  man 
and  the  boat  are  two  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  poachers,  the 
plume-hunters  and  eggers,  who  always 
threaten  these  bird  sanctuaries. 

^lany  of  these  poachers  are  at  heart 
good  men,  who  follow  their  fathers'  busi- 
ness, just  as  respectable  men  on  the  sea- 
coast  once  followed  the  business  of  wreck- 
ing. But  when  times  change  and  a  once 
acknowledged  trade  comes  under  the  ban 
of  the  law  the  character  of  those  follow- 
ing it  also  changes  for  the  worse.  Wreck- 
ers are  no  longer  respectable,  and  plume- 
hunters  and  eggers  are  sinking  to  the 
same  leyel.  The  illegal  business  of  killing 
breeding  birds,  of  leaving  nestlings  to 
starve  wholesale,  and  of  general  ruthless 
extermination,  more  and  more  tends  to 
attract  men  of  the  same  moral  category 
as  those  who  sell  whiskey  to  Indians  and 


meets  the  first  requirement,  the  hull  of 
the  Royal  Tern  the  second.  But  the  en- 
gines of  the  Tern  are  worthless;  she  can 
catch  no  freebooter;  she  is  safe  only  in 
the  mildest  weather.  Is  there  not  some 
bird  lover  of  means  and  imagination  who 
will  put  a  good  engine  in  her?  Such  a 
ser\ice  would  be  very  real.  As  for  Cap- 
tain Sprinkle,  his  services  are,  of  course, 
underpaid,  his  salary  bearing  no  relation 
to  their  value.  The  Biological  Survey 
does  its  best  with  its  limited  means;  the 
Audubon  Society  adds  something  extra; 
but  this  very  efficient  and  disinterested 
laborer  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  hire  he  receives.  The  government 
pays  many  of  its  servants,  usually  those 
with  rather  easy  jobs,  too  much;  but  the 
best  men,  who  do  the  hardest  work,  the 
men  in  the  hfe-saving  and  lighthouse 
service,  the  forest  rangers,  and  those  who 
patrol  and  protect  the  reserves  of  wild 
life,  are  almost  always  underpaid. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages, 
much  has  been  accomplished.  This  par- 
ticular reservation  was  set  apart  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  in  1905.  Captain 
Sprinkle  was  at  once  put  in  charge.  Of 
the  five  chief  birds,  the  royal  terns,  Cas- 


Gulf  itself.  The  Gulf  was  calm,  and  the 
still  water  teemed  with  life.  Each  school 
of  mullets  or  sardines  could  be  told  by 
the  queer  effect  on  the  water,  as  of  a 
cloud  shadow.  Continually  we  caught 
glimpses  of  other  fish;  and  always  they 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  Herbert  A'.  Job. 

The  snowy  egret — a  species  of  bird  being  protected  by  the  Audubon  Reservation. 


pian  terns,  Cabot's  terns,  laughing  gulls, 
and  skimmers,  there  were  that  season 
about  one  thousand  nests.  This  season, 
ten  years  later,  there  are  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  nests.  The  brown  pelicans 
and  Louisiana  herons  also  show  a  marked 
increase.  The  least  tern,  which  had  been 
completely  exterminated  or  driven  away, 
has  returned  and  is  breeding  in  fair  num- 
bers. 

As  we  steamed  away  from  the  Pass 
Christian  dock  dawn  was  turning  to  day- 
light under  the  still  brilliant  crescent 
moon.  Soon  we  saw  the  red  disk  of  the 
sun  rising  behind  the  pine  forest.  We  left 
Mississippi  Sound,  and  then  were  on  the 


were  fleeing  from  death  or  ravenously 
seeking  to  inflict  death  on  the  weak.  Na- 
ture is  ruthless,  and  where  her  sway  is 
uncontested  there  is  no  peace  save  the 
peace  of  death;  and  the  fecund  stream 
of  life,  especially  of  life  on  the  lower  levels, 
flows  like  an  immense  torrent  out  of  non- 
existence for  but  the  briefest  moment  be- 
fore the  enormous  majority  of  the  beings 
composing  it  are  engulfed  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  again  go  out  into  the  shadow. 
Huge  rays  sprang  out  of  the  water  and 
fell  back  with  a  resounding  splash.  Devil- 
fish, which  made  the  rays  look  like  dwarfs, 
swam  slowly  near  the  surface;  some  had 
their  mouths  wide  open  as  they  followed 
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their  prey.  Globular  jell>^sh,  as  big  as 
pumpkins,  with  translucent  bodies,  pulsed 
through  the  waters ;  little  fishes  and  crabs 
swam  among  their  short,  thick  tentacles 
and  in  between  the  wa\dng  walls  into 
which  the  bodv  was  divided.     Once  we 


a  planter  informed  me  that  on  one  occa- 
sion in  a  flood  he  met  a  log  sailing  down 
the  swollen  ^Mississippi  with  no  less  than 
eleven  coons  aboard.  Sooner  or  later 
castaway  coons  land  on  every  consider- 
able island  off  the  coast,  and  if  there  is 


From  a  photograpli  by  Herbert  K.  Job . 

Louisiana  heron  at  nest.     Mcllhenny  estate,  Aven-  Island,  Louisiana. 

The  characteristic  flimsy  heron  nests  were  placed  in  the  thick  brush,  taller  than  a  man's  head. 

— Page  271. 


saw  the  head  of  a  turtle  above  water;  it 
was  a  loggerhead  turtle,  and  the  head  was 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  man;  when  I 
first  saw  it,  above  the  still  water,  I  had 
no  idea  what  it  was. 

By  noon  we  were  among  the  islands  of 
the  reservation.  We  had  already  passed 
other  and  larger  islands,  for  the  most  part 
well  wooded.  On  these  there  were  great 
numbers  of  coons  and  minks,  and  therefore 
none  of  these  sea-birds  which  rest  on  the 
ground  or  in  low  bushes.  The  coons  are 
more  common  than  the  minks  and  musk- 
rats.  In  the  inundations  they  are  con- 
tinually being  carried  out  to  sea  on  logs; 


fresh  water,  and  even  sometimes  if  there 
is  none,  they  thrive;  and  where  there  are 
many  coons,  the  gulls,  terns,  skimmers, 
and  other  such  birds  have  very  Httle 
chance  to  bring  up  their  young.  Coons 
are  fond  of  rambling  along  beaches;  at 
low  tide  thev  devour  shell-fish;  and  thev 
explore  the  grass  tufts  and  bushes,  and 
eat  nestlings,  eggs,  and  even  the  sitting 
birds.  If  on  any  island  we  found  numer- 
ous coon  tracks  there  were  usually  few 
nesting  sea-fowl,  save  possibly  on  some 
isolated  point.  The  birds  breed  most 
plentifully  in  the  numberless  smaller  is- 
lands— some  of  considerable  size — where 
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there  is  no  water,  and  usually  not  a  tree,  a  noontide  rest.     As  we  approached  they 

Some  of  these  islands  are  nothing  but  rose  and  flapped  lazily  out  to  sea  for  a 

sand,  with  banks  and  ramparts  of  shells,  few  hundred  yards  before  again  lighting, 

while  others  are  fringed  with  marsh-grass  Later  in  the  afternoon  they  began  to  fly 

and  covered  ^^'ith  scrub  mangrove.     But  to    the   fishing-grounds,   and   back   and 


\ 


«^ 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  Herbert  K.  Job. 

The  base  of  operations  in  photographing  wild  bird  Hfe. 

He  went  off  to  get  his  umbrella-house,  and  when  he  returned  the  other  egg'  was  hatching,  and  another  little  chick, 
much  distressed  by  the  heat,  appeared. — Page  272. 


the  occasional  fierce  tropical  storms  not 
only  change  the  channels  and  alter  the 
shape  of  many  of  the  islands,  but  may 
even  break  up  some  very  big  island.  In 
such  case  an  island  with  trees  and  water 
may  for  years  be  entirely  uninhabited  by 
coons,  and  the  birds  may  form  huge  rook- 
eries thereon.  The  government  should 
exterminate  the  coons  and  minks  on  all 
the  large  islands,  so  as  to  enable  the  birds 
to  breed  on  them;  for  on  the  small  islands 
the  storms  and  tides  work  huge  havoc 
with  the  nests. 

Captain  Young  proved  himself  not  only 
a  first-class  captain  but  a  first-class  pilot 
through  the  shifting  and  tangled  maze  of 
channels  and  islands.  The  Royal  Tern, 
her  engines  breaking  down  intermittently, 
fell  so  far  in  the  rear  that  in  the  early 
afternoon  we  anchored,  to  wait  for  her, 
off  an  island  to  which  a  band  of  pelicans 
resorted — they  had  nested,  earlier  in  the 
year,  on  another  island  some  leagues  dis- 
tant. The  big  birds,  forty  or  thereabouts 
in  number,  were  sitting  on  a  sand-spit 
which  projected  into  the  water,  enjoying 


forth,  singly  and  in  small  groups.  In 
flying  they  usually  gave  a  dozen  rapid 
wing-beats,  and  then  sailed  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. If  several  were  together  the  leader 
gave  the  ''time"  to  the  others;  they  all 
flapped  together,  and  then  all  glided  to- 
gether. The  neck  was  carried  in  a  curve, 
like  a  heron's;  it  was  only  stretched  out 
straight  like  a  stork's  or  bustard's  when 
the  bird  was  di\dng.  Some  of  the  fish- 
ing was  done,  singly  or  in  parties,  in  the 
water,  the  pelicans  surrounding  shoals  of 
sardines  and  shrimps,  and  scooping  them 
up  in  their  capacious  bags.  But,  although 
such  a  large,  heavy  bird,  the  brown  peli- 
can is  an  expert  wing-fisherman  also.  A 
pair  would  soar  round  in  circles,  the  bill 
perhaps  pointing  dow^nward,  instead  of, 
as  usual,  being  held  horizontally.  Then 
when  the  fish  was  spied  the  bird  plunged 
down,  almost  perpendicularly,  the  neck 
stretched  straight  and  rigid,  and  disap- 
peared below  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  a  thump  and  splash,  and  in  a  couple 
of  seconds  emerged,  rose  with  some  labor, 
and  flew  off  with  its  prey.     At  this  point 
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the  pelicans  had  finished  breeding  before  the  fine,  healthy,  manly  young  fellows  who 
my  arrival — although  a  fortnight  later  were  emphatically  neither  "  too  proud  to 
Mr.  Job  found  thousands  of  fresh  eggs  in  fight"  nor  too  proud  to  work,  and  with 
their  great  rookeries  west  of  the  mouth  whom  hard  work,  and  gentle  regard  for 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  herons  had  well-  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  joy  of  life, 
grown   nestlings;  all  went  hand  in 

whereas  the  terns 
and  gulls  were  in 
the  midst  of  the 
breeding;  and  the 
skimmers  had 
only  just  begun. 
The  peHcans  of- 
ten flew  only  a 
few  yards,  or  even 
feet,  above  the 
water,  but  also  at 
times  soared  or 
wheeled  twenty 
or  thirty  rods  in 
the  air,  or  higher. 
They  are  hand- 
some, interesting 
birds,  and  add 
immensely,  by 
their  presence,  to 
the  pleasure  of 
being  out  on 
these  waters; 
they  should  be 
completely  pro- 
tected every- 
where— as,  in- 
deed, should  most 
of  these  sea-birds. 
The  two  Park- 
er boys — the  eld- 
er of  whom  had 
for  years  been 
doing    a    man's 

work  in  the  best  fashion,  and  the  younger 
of  whom  had  just  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  Annapolis — kept  us  supplied  with 
fish;  caught  ^^^th  the  hook  and  rod,  ex- 
cept the  flounders,  which  were  harpooned. 
The  two  boys  were  untiring ;  nothing  im- 
paired their  energ\%  and  no  chance  of 
fatigue  and  exertion,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  appealed  to  them  save  as  an 
exhilarating  piece  of  good  fortune.  At  a 
time  when  so  large  a  section  of  our  peo- 
ple, including  especially  those  who  claim 
in  a  special  sense  to  be  the  guardians  of 


Frotyi  a  photograph  by  Herbert  A'.  Job. 

On  some  of  the  islands  we  found  where  green  turtles  had 

crawled  up  the  beaches  to  bury  their  eggs 

in  the  sand. — Page  274. 


hand. 

Toward  eve- 
ning of  our  first 
day  the  weather 
changed  for  the 
worse ;  the  fishers 
among  the  party 
were  recalled,  and 
just  before  night- 
fall we  ran  off, 
and  after  much 
groping  in  the 
dark  we  made  a 
reasonably  safe 
anchorage.  By 
midnight  the  wind 
fell,  dense  swarms 
of  mosquitoes 
came  aboard,  and, 
as  our  mosquito- 
nets  were  not  well 
up  (thanks  partly 
to  our  own  im- 
pro\'idence,  and 
partly  to  the  \do- 
lence  of  the  ^^'ind, 
for  we  were  sleep- 
ing on  deck  be- 
cause of  the  great 
heat),  we  lived  in 
torment  until 
morning.  On 
the  subsequent 
nights  we  fixed  our 
mosquito-bars  so  carefully  that  there  was 
no  trouble.  IMosquitoes  and  huge,  green- 
headed  horse-flies  swarm  on  most  of  the 
islands.  I  witnessed  one  curious  incident 
in  connection  \s'ith  one  of  these  big,  biting 
horse-flies.  A  kind  of  wasp  preys  on 
them,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  *' horse- 
guard,"  or  ''sheriff-fly"  accordingly. 
These  horse-guards  are  formidable-looking 
things  and  at  first  rather  alarm  strangers, 
hovering  round  them  and  their  horses; 
but  they  never  assail  beast  or  man  un- 
less themselves  molested,  when  they  are 


cultivation,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  ready  enough  to  use  their  powerful  sting, 
deliberately  make  a  cult  of  pacifism,  pol-  The  horses  and  cattle  speedily  recognize 
troonery,  sentimentality,  and  neurotic  these  big,  humming,  hornet-like  horse- 
emotionalism,  it  was  refreshing   to   see  guards  as  the  foes  of  their  tormentors. 


Fro7>i  a  photograph  by  Herbert  A'.  Job. 

Black  skimmers,  Brattledore  Island,  Louisiana. 
They  hovered  over  our  heads  with  the  same  noisy  protest  against  our  presence.— Page  274. 


From  a  photograph  by  Herbert  A".  Job. 

Black  skimmers  returning  to  their  nests. 

As  we  approached  their  nesting-places  all  these  birds  rose,  and  clamored  loudly, 
lighting  not  far  off,  and  returning  to  their  nests  as  we  moved  away. — Page  275. 


As  we  walked  over  the  islands,  and  the 
green-headed  flies  followed  us,  horse- 
guards  also  joined  us;  and  many  greenheads 
and  some  horse-guards  came  on  board. 
Usually  when  the  horse-guard  secured  the 
greenhead  it  was  pounced  on  from  behind, 
and  there  was  practically  no  struggle — 
the  absence  of  struggle  being  usual  in  the  wing  in  proportion  to  the  body  weight. 
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world  of  invertebrates, 
where  the  automaton-like 
actions  of  both  preyer  and 
prey  tend  to  make  each 
case  resemble  all  others  in 
its  details.  But  on  one 
occasion  the  greenhead 
managed  to  turn,  so  that 
he  fronted  his  assailant 
and  promptly  grappled 
with  him,  siriing  his  evil 
lancet  into  the  wasp's 
body  and  holding  the 
wasp  so  tight  that  the  lat- 
ter could  not  thrust  with 
its  sting.  They  grappled 
thus  for  several  minutes. 
The  horse-guard  at  last 
succeeded  in  stabbing  its 
antagonist,  and  promptly 
dropped  the  dead  body. 
Evidently  it  had  suffered 
much,  for  it  vigorously 
rubbed  the  wounded  spot 
with  its  third  pair  of  legs, 
walked  hunched  up,  and  was  altogether 
a  very  sick  creature. 

On  the  following  day  we  visited  two 
or  three  islands  which  the  man-of-war 
birds  were  using  as  roosts.  These  birds 
are  the  most  wonderful  fliers  in  the  world. 
No  other  bird  has  such  an  expanse  of 
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No  other  bird  of  its  size  seems  so  abso- 
lutely at  home  in  the  air.  Frigate-birds 
— as  they  are  also  called — hardly  ever 
light  on  the  water,  yet  they  are  some- 
times seen  in  mid-ocean.  But  they  like 
to  live  in  companies,  near  some  coast. 
They  have  very  long  tails,  usually  car- 
ried closed,  looking  like  a  marlinspike, 
but  at  times  open,  like  a  great  pair  of 
scissors,  in  the  course  of  their  indescriba- 
bly graceful  aerial  evolutions.     We  saw 


flier;  the  tern  towered,  ascending  so  high 
we  could  hardly  see  it,  but  in  great 
spirals  its  pursuers  rose  still  faster,  un- 
til one  was  above  it;  and  then  the  tern 
dropped  the  fish,  which  was  snatched  in 
mid-air  by  one  of  the  bandits.  Captain 
Sprinkle  had  found  these  frigate-birds 
breeding  on  one  of  the  islands  the  previous 
year,  each  nest  being  placed  in  a  bush 
and  containing  two  eggs.  We  visited  the 
island;    the  big  birds — the  old  males  jet 


From  a  photograph  by  Herbert  K.  Job. 

Nest  of  black  skimmers. 
There  was  no  nest  at  all,  nothing  but  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  or  gravel  or  shell  d6bris. — Page  275. 


them  soaring  for  hours  at  a  time,  some- 
times to  all  seeming  absolutely  motion- 
less as  they  faced  the  wind.  They  some- 
times caught  fish  for  themselves,  just 
rippling  the  water  to  seize  surface  swim- 
mers, or  pouncing  with  startling  speed  on 
any  fish  which  for  a  moment  leaped  into 
the  air  to  avoid  another  shape  of  ravenous 
death  below.  If  the  frigate-bird  caught 
the  fish  transversely,  it  rose,  dropped  its 
prey,  and  seized  it  again  by  the  head  be- 
fore it  struck  the  water.  But  it  also  ob- 
tained its  food  in  less  honorable  fashion, 
by  robbing  other  birds.  The  pelicans  were 
plundered  by  all  their  fish-eating  neigh- 
bors, even  the  big  terns;  but  the  man- 
of-war  bird  robbed  the  robbers.  We  saw 
three  chase  a  royal  tern,  a  very  strong 


black,  the  females  with  white  breasts, 
the  young  males  with  white  heads — were 
there  in  numbers,  perched  on  the  bushes, 
and  rising  at  our  approach.  But  there 
were  no  nests,  and,  although  we  found  one 
fresh  egg,  it  was  evidently  a  case  of  spo- 
radic laying,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
home  building. 

On  another  island,  where  we  also  found 
a  big  colony  of  frigate-birds  roosting  on 
the  mangrove  and  gulf  tamarisk  scrub, 
there  was  a  small  heronry  of  the  Louisi- 
ana heron.  The  characteristic  flimsy  her- 
on nests  were  placed  in  the  thick  brush, 
which  was  rather  taller  than  a  man's 
head.  The  young  ones  had  left  the  nests, 
but  were  still  too  young  for  anything 
in  the  nature  of  sustained  flight.     They 
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were,  like  all  young  herons,  the  pictures 
of  forlorn  and  unlovely  inefficiency,  as 
they  flapped  a  few  feet  away  and  strove 
with  ungainly  awkwardness  to  balance 
themselves  on  the  yielding  bush-tops. 
The  small  birds  we  found  on  the  islands 
were  red- winged  blackbirds,  Louisiana  sea- 
side sparrows,  and  long-billed  marsh-wrens 
— which  last  had  built  their  domed  houses 
among  the  bushes,  in  default  of  tall  reeds. 
On  one  island  Job  discovered  a  night-hawk 
on  her  nest.  She  fluttered  off,  doing  the 
wounded-bird  trick,  leaving  behind  her  an 
egg  and  a  newly  hatched  chick.  He  went 
off  to  get  his  umbrella-house,  and  when 
he  returned  the  other  egg  was  hatching, 
and  another  little  chick,  much  distressed 
by  the  heat,  appeared.  He  stood  up  a 
clam-shell  to  give  it  shade,  and  then,  after 
patient  waiting,  the  mother  returned,  and 
he  secured  motion  pictures  of  her  and  her 
little  family.  These  birds  offer  very  strik- 
ing examples  of  real  protective  coloration. 
The  warm  shallows,  of  course,  teem 
with  molluscs  as  well  as  with  fish — not  to 
mention  the  shrimps,  which  go  in  im- 
mense silver  schools,  and  wliich  we  found 
delicious  eating.     The  occasional  violent 


storms,  when  they  do  not  destroy  islands, 
throw  up  on  them  huge  dikes  or  ram- 
parts of  shells,  which  makes  the  walking 
hard  on  the  feet. 

There  are  more  formidable  things  than 
shells  in  the  warm  shallows.  The  fisher- 
men as  they  waded  near  shore  had  to  be 
careful  lest  they  should  step  on  a  sting- 
ray. When  a  swim  was  proposed  as  our 
boat  swung  at  anchor  in  mid-channel, 
under  the  burning  midday  sun.  Captain 
Sprinkle  warned  us  against  it  because  he 
had  just  seen  a  large  shark.  He  said  that 
sharks  rarely  attacked  men,  but  that  he 
had  known  of  two  instances  of  their  doing 
so  in  Mississippi  Sound,  one  ending  fatal- 
ly. In  this  case  the  man  was  loading  a 
sand  schooner.  He  was  standing  on  a 
scaffolding,  the  water  half-way  up  his 
thighs,  and  the  shark  seized  him  and  car- 
ried him  into  deep  water.  Boats  went  to 
his  assistance  at  once,  scaring  off  the 
shark;  but  the  man's  leg  had  been  bitten 
nearly  in  two;  he  sank,  and  was  dead 
when  he  was  finally  found. 

The  following  two  days  we  contin- 
ued our  cruise.  We  steamed  across  vast 
reaches  of  open  gulf,  the  water  changing 
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From  a  pholog7-aph  by  Herbert  A'.  Job. 

Home  life  of  the  laughing  gull. 

The  gulls'  dark-green  eggs  lay  on  a  rude  platform  of  marsh-grass,  which  was  usually  partially 
sheltered  by  some  bush  or  tuft  of  reeds.— Page  274. 


From  a  photograph  by  Herbert  A'.  Job. 

Laughing  gull  study. 
They  looked  very  trim  and  handsome,  both  on  the  wing  and  when  swimming  or  walking. — Page  276. 


from  blue  to  yellow  as  it  shoaled.  Now 
and  then  we  sighted  or  passed  low  islands 
of  bare  sand  and  scrub.  The  sky  was 
sapphire,  the  sun  splendid  and  pitiless,  the 
heat  sweltering.  We  came  across  only 
too  plain  e\ddence  of  the  disasters  always 
hanging  over  the  wilderness  folk.  A  fort- 
night previously  a  high  tide  and  a  heavy 
blow  had  occurred  coincidentally.  On 
the  islands  where  the  royal  terns  espe- 
cially loved  to  nest  the  high  water  spelt 
destruction.  The  terns  nest  close  togeth- 
er, in  bird  cities,  so  to  speak,  and  generally 
rather  low  on  the  beaches.  On  island 
after  island  the  waves  had  washed  over 
the  nests  and  destroyed  them  by  the 
ten  thousand.  The  beautiful  royal  terns 
were  the  chief  sufferers.  On  one  island 
there  w^as  a  space  perhaps  nearly  an  acre 
in  extent  where  the  ground  was  covered 
with  their  eggs,  which  had  been  washed 
thither  by  the  tide;  most  of  them  had 
then  been  eaten  by  those  smart-look- 
ing highwaymen,  the  trim,  slate-headed 
laughing  gulls.  The  terns  had  completely 
deserted  the  island  and  had  gone  in  their 
thousands  to  another;  but  some  skim- 
mers remained  and  were  nesting.  The 
westernmost  island  we  visited  was  outside 


the  national  reservation,  and  that  very 
morning  it  had  been  visited  and  plun- 
dered by  a  party  of  eggers.  The  eggs  had 
been  completely  cleared  from  most  of  the 
island,  gulls  and  terns  had  been  shot,  and 
the  sur\dvors  were  in  a  frantic  state  of  ex- 
citement. It  was  a  good  object-lesson  in 
the  need  of  having  reserves,  and  laws  pro- 
tecting wild  life,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  efficient  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
protect  the  reserves.  Defenders  of  the 
short-sighted  men  who  in  their  greed  and 
selfishness  will,  if  permitted,  rob  our  coun- 
try of  half  its  charm  by  their  reckless 
extermination  of  all  useful  and  beautiful 
wild  things  sometimes  seek  to  champion 
them  by  saying  that ''  the  game  belongs  to 
the  people."  So  it  does;  and  not  merely 
to  the  people  now  alive,  but  to  the  un- 
born people.  The  "greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number"  applies  to  the  num- 
ber within  the  womb  of  time,  compared 
to  which  those  now  alive  form  but  an 
insignificant  fraction.  Our  duty  to  the 
whole,  including  the  unborn  generations, 
bids  us  restrain  an  unprincipled  present- 
day  minority  from  wasting  the  heritage 
of  these  unborn  generations.  The  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  wdld  life,  and 
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Frotn  aphotograph  by  Herbert  A'.  Job. 

Royal  and  Cabot's  terns  breeding. 
Their  breeding-places  were  strung  in  a  nearlj'  straight  line  for  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  sand  flats. — Page  278. 


From  a  photograph  by  Herbert  K.  Job. 

Royal  and  Cabot's  terns. 
We  admired  the  silver  of  their  plumage  as  they  flew  overhead. — Page  277. 


the  larger  movement  for  the  conservation 
of  all  our  natural  resources,  are  essentially 
democratic  in  spirit,  purpose,  and  method. 
On  some  of  the  islands  we  found  where 
green  turtles  had  crawled  up  the  beaches 
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to  bury  their  eggs  in  the 
sand.  We  came  across  two 
such  nests.  One  of  them  I 
dug  up  myself.  The  eggs 
we  took  to  the  boat,  where 
they  were  used  in  making 
delicious  pancakes,  which 
went  well  with  fresh  shrimp, 
flounder,  weakfish,  mack- 
erel, and  mullet. 

The  laughing  gulls  and 
the  black  skimmers  were  of- 
ten found  with  their  nests  in- 
termingled, and  they  hov- 
ered over  our  heads  with  the 
same  noisy  protest  against 
our  presence.  Although 
they  often  —  not  always — 
nested  so  close  together,  the 
nests  were  in  no  way  aUke. 
The  gulls'  dark-green  eggs, 
heavily  blotched  with  brown, 
two  or  three  in  number,  lay  on 
a  rude  platform  of  marsh-grass,  which  was 
usually  partially  sheltered  by  some  bush 
or  tuft  of  reeds,  or,  if  on  wet  ground,  was 
on  a  low  pile  of  driftwood.  The  skim- 
mers' eggs,  light  whitish  green  and  less 
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heavily  marked  with  bro^sTi,  were,  when 
the  clutch  was  full,  four  to  six  in  number. 
There  was  no  nest  at  all,  nothing  but  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  sand  or  gravel  or  shell 
debris.  In  the  gravel  or  among  the  shell 
debris  it  was  at  first  hard  to  pick  up  the 


came  close  behind  these  two  in  point  of 
abundance.  They  flew  round  and  round 
us,  and  to  and  fro,  continually  uttering 
their  loud  single  note,  the  bill  being  held 
half  open  as  they  did  so.  The  lower  man- 
dible, so  much  longer  than  the  upper, 


Front  a  photograph  by  J.  H.  CoquUU 

As  we  approached  a  breeding  colony,  the  birds  would  fly  up,  hover  about,  and  resettle  when  we  drew  back 

a  sufficient  distance. — Page  278. 


eggs;  but  as  our  eyes  grew  accustomed  to 
them  we  found  them  without  difficulty. 
Sometimes  we  found  the  nests  of  gull  and 
skimmer  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  one 
another,  one  often  under  or  in  a  bush,  the 
other  always  out  on  the  absolutely  bare 
open.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  gull 
stood  ready,  with  cannibal  cheerfulness, 
to  eat  the  skimmer's  eggs  if  opportunity 
offered,  I  should  have  thought  that  to  the 
latter  bird  such  association  would  have 
seemed  rather  grewsome;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  seeme4  to  be  no  feeling  of 
constraint  whatever,  on  either  side,  and 
the  only  fighting  I  saw,  and  this  of  a  very 
mild  t}^e,  was  among  the  gulls  themselves. 
As  we  approached  their  nesting-places  all 
these  birds  rose,  and  clamored  loudly  as 
they  hovered  over  us,  lighting  not  far  off, 
and  returning  to  their  nests  as  we  moved 
away. 

The  skimmers  are  odd,  interesting  birds, 
and  on  the  whole  were,  if  anything,  rather 
tamer  even  than  the  royal  terns  and  laugh- 
ing gulls,  their  constant  associates.    They 


gives  them  a  curious  look.  Ordinarily 
the  bill  is  held  horizontally  and  closed; 
but  when  after  the  small  fish  on  which 
they  feed  the  lower  mandible  is  dropped 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  ploughing 
lightly  the  surface  of  the  water  and  scoop- 
ing up  the  prey.  They  fly  easily,  with  at 
ordinary  times  rather  deliberate  strokes 
of  their  long  wings,  wheeling  and  circling, 
and  continually  cr^-ing  if  roused  from 
their  nests.  When  fl}^ng  the  white  of 
their  plumage  is  very  conspicuous,  and  as 
they  flapped  around  every  detail  of  form 
and  coloration,  of  bill  and  plumage,  could 
be  observed. 

When  sitting  they  appear  almost  black, 
and  in  consequence  when  on  their  nests, 
on  the  beaches,  or  on  the  white  shell  dikes 
they  are  \isible  half  a  mile  off,  and  stand 
out  as  distinctly  as  a  crow  on  a  snow-bank. 
They  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and 
make  no  attempt  to  elude  observation, 
any  more  than  the  gulls  and  terns  do. 
The  fledglings  are  concealingly  colored, 
and  crouch  motionless,  so  as  to  escape  no- 
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tice  from  possible  enemies;  and  the  eggs, 
while  they  do  not  in  color  harmonize  with 
the  surroundings  to  the  extent  that  they 
might  artificially  be  made  to  do,  yet  easily 
escape  the  eye  when  laid  on  a  beach  com- 
posed of  broken  sea-shells.  But  the  col- 
oration of  the  adults  is  of  a  strikingly 
advertising  character,  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  especially  when  they  are 
sitting  on  their  nests.  Among  all  the 
vagaries  of  the  fetishistic  school  of  con- 
cealing colorationists  none  is  more  amus- 
ing than  the  belief  that  the  coloration  of 
the  adult  skimmer  is  ever,  under  any  con- 
ditions, of  a  concealing  quality.  Some- 
times the  brooding  skimmer  attempted  to 
draw  us  away  from  the  nest  by  fluttering 
off  across  the  sand  like  a  wounded  bird. 
Like  the  gulls,  the  skimmers  moved  about 
much  more  freely  on  the  ground  than  did 
the  terns. 

The  handsome  little  laughing  gull  was 
found  everywhere,  and  often  in  numerous 
colonies,  although  these  colonies  were  not 
larger  than  those  of  the  skimmer,  and 
in  no  way  approached  the  great  breed- 


ing assemblages  of  the  royal  terns  on  the 
two  or  three  islands  where  the  latter 
especially  congregated.  They  were  noisy 
birds,  continually  uttering  a  single  loud 
note,  but  only  occasionally  the  queer 
laughter  which  gives  them  their  name. 
They  looked  very  trim  and  handsome, 
both  on  the  wing  and  when  swimming  or 
walking;  and  their  white  breasts  and  dark 
heads  made  them  very  conspicuous  on 
their  nests,  no  matter  whether  these  were 
on  open  ground  or  partially  concealed  in  a 
bush  or  reed  cluster.  Like  the  skimmers, 
although  perhaps  not  quite  so  markedly, 
their  coloration  was  strongly  advertising 
at  all  times,  including  when  on  their  nests. 
Their  relations  with  their  two  constant 
associates  and  victims,  the  skimmer  and 
the  royal  tern — the  three  being  about  the 
same  size — seemed  to  me  very  curious. 
The  gull  never  molested  the  eggs  of  either 
of  the  other  birds  if  the  parents  were  sit- 
ting on  them  or  were  close  by.  But  gulls 
continually  broke  and  devoured  eggs,  es- 
pecially terns'  eggs  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily abandoned.     Nor  was  this  all. 


From  a  photograph  by  J.  H.  Coqtcille. 


Examining  the  eggs  of  the  royal  tern. 


On  one  island  there  was  a  space  perhaps  nearly  an  acre  in  extent  where  the  g^round  was  covered  with  their  eggs,  which  had  been 

wcished  thither  by  tlie  tide. — Page  273. 
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Map  showing  bird  refuges  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  delta. 


When  a  colony  of  nesting  royal  terns  flew 
off  at  our  approach,  the  hesitating  advent 
of  the  returning  parents  was  always  ac- 
companied by  the  presence  of  a  few  gulls. 
Commonly  the  birds  lit  a  few  yards  away 
from  the  eggs,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  observer,  and  then  by  degrees  moved 
forward  among  the  temporarily  forsaken 
eggs.  The  gulls  were  usually  among  the 
foremost  ranks,  and  each,  as  it  walked  or 
ran  to  and  fro,  would  now  and  then  break 
or  carry  off  an  egg;  yet  I  never  saw  a  tern 
interfere  or  seem  either  alarmed  or  an- 
gered. These  big  terns  are  swifter  and 
better  flyers  than  the  gulls,  and  the  dep- 
redations take  place  all  the  time  before 
their  eyes.  Yet  they  pay  no  attention 
that  I  could  discern  to  the  depredation. 
Compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  king- 
birds to  those  other  egg-robbers  the  crows. 
Imagine  a  king-bird,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
mocking-bird  or  thrasher,  submitting  with 
weak  good  humor  to  such  treatment !  If 
these  big  terns  had  even  a  fraction  of  the 
inteUigence  and  spirit  of  king-birds  no 
gull  would  venture  within  a  half-mile  of 
their  nesting-grounds. 
Vol.  LIX  — 30 


It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  puzzles  of 
biology  that  the  number  of  eggs  a  bird 
lays  seems  to  have  such  small  influence  on 
the  abundance  of  the  species.  A  royal 
tern  lays  one  egg,  rarely  two;  a  gull  three; 
a  skimmer  four  to  six.  The  gull  eats  the 
eggs  of  the  other  two,  especially  of  the 
tern;  as  far  as  we  know  all  have  the  same 
foes ;  yet  the  abundance  of  the  birds  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  their  eggs. 
Of  course  there  is  an  explanation ;  but  we 
cannot  even  guess  at  it  as  yet.  With  this, 
as  with  so  many  other  scientific  questions, 
all  we  can  say  is,  with  Huxley,  that  we  are 
not  afraid  to  announce  that  we  do  not 
know. 

The  beautiful  royal  terns  were  common 
enough,  flying  in  the  air  and  diving  boldly 
after  little  fish.  We  listened  with  inter- 
est to  their  cry,  which  was  a  kind  of  creak- 
ing bleat.  We  admired  the  silver  of  their 
plumage  as  they  flew  overhead.  But  we 
did  not  come  across  vast  numbers  of  them 
assembled  for  breeding  until  the  fourth 
day.  Then  we  found  them  on  an  island 
on  which  Captain  Sprinkle  told  us  he  had 
never  before  found  them,  although  both 
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skimmers  and  gulls  had  always  nested  on  These  gregarious  nesters,  whose  eggs  are 
it.  The  previous  fall  he  had  waged  war  gathered  in  a  big  nursery,  cannot  profit 
with  traps  against  the  coons,  which,  al-  by  any  concealing  coloration  of  the  eggs, 
though  there  was  no  fresh  water,  had  The  eggs  of  the  royal  and  Cabot's  terns 
begun  to  be  plentiful  on  the  island.  He  were  perhaps  a  shade  less  conspicuous 
had  caught  a  number,  two  escaping,  one  than  the  darker  eggs  of  the  Caspian  tern, 
with  the  loss  of  a  hind  foot,  and  one  with  all  of  them  lying  together;  but  on  that 
the  loss  of  a  fore  foot.  The  island  was  sand,  and  crowded  into  such  a  regular 
seven  miles  long,  curved,  with  occasional  nursery,  none  of  them  could  have  escaped 
stretches  of  salt  marsh,  and  with  reaches  the  vision  of  any  foe  with  eyes.  As  I 
of  scrub,  but  no  trees.  Most  of  it  was  have  said,  the  eggs  of  the  skimmer,  as  the 
bare  sand.  We  saw  three  coon  tracks,  clutches  were  more  scattered,  were  much 
two  being  those  of  the  three-footed  ani-  more  difficult  to  make  out,  on  the  shell 
mals;  evidently  the  damaged  leg  was  now  beaches.  Concealing  coloration  has  been 
completely  healed  and  was  used  like  the  a  survival  factor  only  as  regards  a  minor- 
others,  punching  a  round  hole  in  the  sand,  ity,  and  is  responsible  for  the  precise  col- 
We  saw  one  coon,  at  dusk,  hunting  for  oration  of  only  a  small  minority,  of  adult 
oysters  at  the  water's  edge.  birds  and  mammals ;  how  much  and  what 
The  gulls  and  skimmers  were  nesting  on  part  it  plays,  and  in  what  percentage  of 
this  island  in  great  numbers,  but  the  terns  cases,  in  producing  the  coloration  of  eggs, 
were  many  times  more  plentiful.  There  is  a  subject  which  is  well  worth  serious 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them,  study.  As  regards  most  of  these  sea- 
Their  breeding-places  were  strung  in  a  birds  which  nest  gregariously,  their  one 
nearly  straight  line  for  a  couple  of  miles  instinct  for  safety  at  nesting  time  seems 
along  the  sand  flats.  A  mile  off,  from  our  to  be  to  choose  a  lonely  island.  This  is 
boat,  we  were  attracted  by  their  myriad  their  only,  and  sufficient,  method  of  out- 
forms,  glittering  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  wdtting  their  foes  at  the  crucial  period  of 
as  they  rose  and  fell  and  crossed  and  cir-  their  lives. 

cled.  over  the  nesting-places.     The  day        We  found  only  eggs  in  the  nurseries,  not 

was  bright  and  hot,  and  the  sight  was  one  young  birds.     In  each  nursery  there  were 

of  real  fascination.     As  we  approached  a  always  a  number  of  terns  brooding  their 

breeding  colony  the  birds  would  fly  up,  eggs,  and  the  air  above  was  filled  with  a 

hover  about,  and  resettle  when  we  drew  ceaseless  flutter  and  flashing  of  birds  leav- 

back   a   sufficient   distance.     The   eggs,  ing  their  nests  and  returning  to  them — or 

singly  or  rarely  in  pairs,  were  placed  on  eggs,  rather,  for,  speaking  accurately,  there 

the  bare  sand,  with  no  attempt  at  a  nest,  were  no  nests.     The  sky  above  was  alive 

the  brooding  bird  being  sometimes  but  a  with  the  graceful,  long-winged  birds.    As 

few  inches,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet,  we  approached  the  nurseries  the  birds 

from  the  nearest  of  its  surrounding  neigh-  would  begin  to  leave.     If  we  halted  before 

bors.     The  colonies  of  breeders  were  scat-  the  alarm  became  universal,  those  that 

tered  along  the  shore  for  a  couple  of  miles,  stayed  always  served  as  lures  to  bring 

each  one  being  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  back  those  that  had  left.     If  we  came  too 

or   over,  from  the  next.     In  one  such  near,  the  whole  party  rose  in  a  tumult  of 

breeding  colony  I  counted  a  little  over  flapping  wdngs;    and  w^hen  all  had  thus 

a  thousand  eggs;   there  were  several  of  left  it  was  some  time  before  any  returned, 

smaller  size,  and  a  few  that  were  larger,  With  patience  it  was  quite  possible  to  get 

one  having  perhaps  three  times  as  many,  close  to  the  sitting  birds;  I  noticed  that 

A  number  of  the  eggs,  perhaps  ten  per  in  the  heat  many  had  their  bills  open, 

cent,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  gulls;  the  Those  that  were  on  the  wing  flew  round 

coons  had  ravaged  some  of  the  gulls'  nests,  and  round  us,  creaking  and  bleating,  and 

which  were  in  or  beside  the  scrub.     The  often  sc  near  that  every  detail  of  form 

eggs  of  the  terns,  being  so  close  together  and  color  was  vivid  in  our  eyes.     The  im- 

and  on  the  bare  sand,  were  very  conspicu-  mense  majority  were  royal  terns,  big  birds 

ous;  they  were  visible  to  a  casual  inspec-  with  orange  beaks.     With  them  were  a 

tion  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  very  few  Caspian  terns,  stiU  bigger,  and 

yards,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  with  bright  red  beaks,  and  quite  a  number 

bird  or  beast  to  overlook  them  near  by.  of  Cabot's  terns,  smaller  birds  with  yel- 
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low- tipped  black  beaks.  These  were  all 
nesting  together,  in  the  same  nurseries. 

It  has  been  said  on  excellent  authority 
that  terns  can  always  be  told  from  gulls 
because,  whereas  the  latter  carry  their 
beaks  horizontally,  the  terns  carry  their 
bills  pointing  downward  "like  a  mos- 
quito." My  own  observations  do  not 
agree  with  this  statement.  When  hover- 
ing over  water  where  there  are  fish,  and 
while  watching  for  their  prey,  terns  point 
the  bill  downward,  just  as  pelicans  do  in 
similar  circumstances;  just  as  gulls  often 
do  when  they  are  seeking  to  spy  food  be- 
low them.  But  normally,  on  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  occasions  when  I  saw  them, 
the  terns,  like  the  gulls,  carried  the  bill  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  body. 

On  another  island  we  found  a  small  col- 
ony of  Forster's  tern;  and  we  saw  sooty 
terns,  and  a  few  of  the  diminutive  least 
terns.  But  I  was  much  more  surprised  to 
find  on,  or  rather  over,  one  island  a  party 
of  black  terns.  As  these  are  inland  birds, 
most  of  which  at  this  season  are  breeding 
around  the  lakes  of  our  Northwestern 
country,  I  was  puzzled  by  their  presence. 
Still  more  puzzling  was  it  to  come  across 
a  party  of  turnstones,  ^^ith  males  in  full, 
brightly  varied  nuptial  dress,  for  turn- 
stones  during  the  breeding  season  Uve 
north  of  the  arctic  circle,  in  the  perpetual 
sunUght  of  the  long  polar  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  couple  of  big  oyster-catch- 
ers seemed,  and  were,  entirely  in  place; 
they  are  striking  birds  and  attract  atten- 
tion at  a  great  distance.  We  saw  dainty 
Wilson's  plover  with  their  chicks,  and  also 
semipalmated  sandpipers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  we  returned 
to  Pass  Christian.  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  seen  this  bird  refuge.  With  care  and 
protection  the  birds  will  increase  and  grow 
tamer  and  tamer,  until  it  vdW  be  possible 
for  any  one  to  make  trips  among  these 
reserves  and  refuges,  and  to  see  as  much 
as  we  saw,  at  even  closer  quarters.  No 
sight  more  beautiful  and  more  interesting 
could  be  imagined. 

I  am  far  from  disparaging  the  work  of 
the  collector  who  is  also  a  field  naturalist. 
On  the  contrary,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Grinneirs  recent  plea  for  him. 
His  work  is  indispensable.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  protect  his  rights  than  to 
protect  those  of  the  sportsman;  for  the 
serious  work  of  the  collector  is  necessarv 


in  order  to  prevent  the  scientific  study  of 
ornithology  from  lapsing  into  mere  dilet- 
tanteism  indulged  in  as  a  hobby  by  men 
and  women  \^ith  opera-glasses.  More- 
over, sportsmen  also  have  their  rights,  and 
it  is  folly  to  sacrifice  these  rights  to  mere 
sentimentaUty — for,  of  course,  sentimen- 
tality is  as  much  the  antithesis  and  bane  of 
healthy  sentiment  as  bathos  is  of  pathos. 
If  thoroughly  protected  any  bird  or  mam- 
mal would  speedily  increase  in  numbers  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  drive  man  from  the 
planet;  and  of  recent  years  this  has  been 
signally  proved  by  actual  experience  as  re- 
gards certain  creatures,  notably  as  regards 
the  wapiti  in  the  Yellowstone  (where  the 
prime  need  now  is  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual killing  of  at  least  five  thousand),  and 
to  a  less  extent  as  regards  deer  in  Ver- 
mont. J 

But  as  yet  these  cases  are  rare  excep- 
tions. As  yet  with  the  great  majority  of 
our  most  interesting  and  important  wild 
birds  and  beasts  the  prime  need  is  to  pro- 
tect them,  not  only  by  laws  limiting  the 
open  season  and  the  size  of  the  individ- 
ual bag,  but  especially  by  the  creation  of 
sanctuaries  and  refuges.  And,  while  the 
work  of  the  collector  is  still  necessary,  the 
work  of  the  trained  faunal  naturaHst,  who 
is  primarily  an  observer  of  the  life  his- 
tories of  the  ^sild  things,  is  even  more 
necessary.  The  progress  made  in  the 
United  States,  of  recent  years,  in  crea- 
ting and  policing  bird  refuges,  has  been 
of  capital  importance. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  national  government,  when  I 
was  President,  began  the  work  and  estab- 
Ushed,  from  March  14,  1903,  to  March  2, 
1909,  fifty- two  reservations;  since  then, 
from  April  11,  1911,  to  January  20,  1915, 
seventeen  more  reservations  have  been 
added  by  government  action.  A  full  list 
of  these  will  be  found  in  my  volume, 
"  A  Book-Lover's  Holidays  in  the  Open," 
which  is  about  to  be  published. 

At  nightfall  of  the  third  day  of  our  trip, 
when  we  were  within  sight  of  Fort  Jack- 
son and  of  the  brush  and  low  trees  which 
here  grow  alongside  the  Mississippi,  we 
were  joined  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Alexander,  the 
president  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, on  the  commission's  boat  Louisiana. 
He  was  more  than  kind  and  courteous,  as 
were  all  mv  Louisiana  friends.     He  and 
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Mr.  Miller  told  me  much  of  the  work  of  Job  had  just  come  from  a  visit  to  the 
the  commission ;  work  not  only  of  the  ut-  private  reserve  of  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny 
most  use  to  Louisiana,  but  of  almost  equal  on  Avery  Island.  It  is  the  most  note- 
consequence  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  worthy  reserve  in  the  country.  It  in- 
if  only  for  the  example  set.  eludes  four  thousand  acres,  and  is  near 
The  commission  was  not  founded  until  the  Ward-Mcllhenny  reserve,  which  they 
1912,  yet  it  has  already  accomplished  a  have  given  to  the  State — a  king's  giftl 
remarkable  amount  along  many  differ-  Avery  Island  is  very  beautiful.  A  great, 
ent  lines.  The  work  of  reforestation  of  shallow,  artificial  lake,  surrounded  by 
great  stretches  of  denuded,  and  at  pres-  dwellings,  fields,  lawns,  a  railroad  and  ox- 
ent  worthless,  pine  land  has  begun ;  work  wagon  road,  does  not  seem  an  ideal  home 
which  will  turn  lumbering  into  a  perma-  for  herons,  but  it  has  proved  so  under 
nent  Louisiana  industry  by  making  lum-  the  care  of  Mr.  Mcllhenny.  He  started 
ber  a  permanent  crop  asset,  like  corn  or  the  reserve  twenty  years  ago  with  eight 
wheat,  only  taking  longer  to  mature — an  snowy  herons.  Now  it  contains  about 
asset  which  it  is  equally  important  not  to  forty  thousand  herons  of  several  species, 
destroy.  In  taking  care  of. the  mineral  Complete  freedom  from  molestation  has 
resources  a  stop  has  been  put  to  waste  as  rendered  the  birds  extraordinarily  tame, 
foolish  as  it  was  criminal ;  for  example,  a  The  beautiful  snow-white  lesser  egret, 
gas-well  which  had  flowed  to  waste  until  which  had  been  almost  exterminated  by 
six  million  dollars'  worth  of  gas  had  been  the  plume-hunters,  flourishes  by  the  thou- 
lost  was  stopped  and  stored  at  the  cost  of  sand ;  the  greater  egret  has  been  bothered 
five  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  The  so  by  the  smaller  one  that  it  has  retired 
oysters  are  now  farmed  and  husbanded,  before  it;  its  heronries  are  now  to  be 
the  beds  being  leased  in  such  fashion  that  found  mainly  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
there  is  a  steady  improvement  of  the  tected  region.  Many  other  kinds  of  her- 
product.  Louisiana  is  peculiarly*  rich  in  on,  and  many  water- fowl,  literally  throng 
,fish,  and  a  policy  has  been  inaugurated  the  place.  Ducks  winter  by  the  thou- 
which  if  persevered  in  will  make  the  pad-  sand,  and,  most  unexpectedly,  some  even 
die-fish  industry  as  important  as  the  stur-  of  the  northern  kinds,  like  the  gad- wall, 
geon  fishery  is  in  Russia.  Not  only  do  the  now  stay  to  breed.  Most  of  these  birds 
waters  of  Louisiana  now  belong  to  the  are  so  tame  that  there  is  little  difficulty 
State,  but  also  the  land  under  the  water,  in  taking  photographs  of  them, 
this  last  proving  in  practise  an  admirable  The  Audubon  societies,  and  all  similar 
provision.  Some  three  hundred  thousand  organizations,  are  doing  a  great  work  for 
acres  of  game  reserves  and  wild-life  ref-  the  future  of  our  country.  Birds  should 
uges  (mostly  uninhabitable  by  man)  have  be  saved  because  of  utilitarian  reasons; 
now  been  established.  These  have  largely  and,  moreover,  they  should  be  saved  be- 
been  gifts  to  the  State  by  wise  and  gener-  cause  of  reasons  unconnected  with  any 
ous  private  individuals  and  corporations,  return  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  grove  of 
the  chief  donors  being  Messrs.  Edward  A.  giant  redwoods  or  sequoias  should  be  kept 
Mcllhenny  and  Charles  Willis  Ward,  Mrs.  just  as  we  keep  a  great  and  beautiful 
Russell  Sage,  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda-  cathedral.  The  extermination  of  the  pas- 
tion.  The  Conservation  Commission  has  senger-pigeon  lueant  that  mankind  was 
accepted  the  gifts,  and  is  taking  care  of  just  so  much  poorer;  exactly  as  in  the 
the  reserves  and  refuges  through  its  State  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  at 
wardens,  with  the  result  that  wild  birds  Rheims.  And  to  lose  the  chance  to  see 
of  many  kinds,  including  even  the  wary  frigate-birds  soaring  in  circles  above  the 
geese,  which  come  down  as  winter  visi-  storm,  or  a  file  of  pelicans  winging  their 
tants  by  the  hundred  thousand,  have  be-  way  homeward  across  the  crimson  after- 
come  very  tame,  and  many  beautiful  birds  glow  of  the  sunset,  or  a  myriad  terns  flash- 
which  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction  are  ing  in  the  bright  light  of  midday  as  they 
now  re-established  and  increasing  in  num-  hover  in  a  shifting  maze  above  the  beach 
bers.  These  reserves,  which  lie  for  the  — why,  the  loss  is  like  the  loss  of  a  gallery 
most  part  in  the  low  country  along  the  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  artists  of  old 
coast,  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  time. 


Cossack  'I'lmoch  in  his  coat  of  lamb's  skin. 


A    RUSSIAN    PAINTER'S    IMPRESSIONS    OF 

THE    WAR 


SCENES  IN  RUSSIA  AND  FRANCE  BY  LEON  GASPARD 
By    James    B.    Carrington 


THE  great  pictures  of  the  present  war 
will  be  painted  when  it  is  over,  when 
time  has  healed  old  wounds,  when 
the  world  has  again  adjusted  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  peace.  The  artist-histori- 
ans of  the  future  will  have  had  time  to 
think  upon  the  great  significant  aspects 
of  this  war,  with  the  idea  of  gixing  pic- 
VoL.  LIX.— 31 


torial  permanency  to  the  new  conditions 
that  have  made  it  dift'erent  from  all  the 
wars  the  world  has  known.  The  aero- 
plane and  the  motor  will  have  their  place, 
and  instead  of  the  rushing  crowds  of 
helmeted  and  plumed  cuirassiers  stand- 
ing high  in  their  stirrups  shouting  and 
wa\dng  their  swords,  with  the  splendid 
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A   Russian   Painter's  Impressions  of  the  W^ar 


impetus  of  Meissonier's  1807,  there  will 
be  scenes  of  artillery  duels,  shells  burst- 
ing over  seemingly  placid  hillsides,  long 
lines  of  trenches,  ditches  dug  in  the  heart 
of  the  brown  old  earth,  lined  with  rows 
of  riflemen  and  machine  guns,  and  the 


ist  since  the  world  began — "It  was  the 
glory  of  war  that  was  the  theme  of  the 
earlier  paintings;  the  exaltation  of  the 
sovereign,  the  conqueror,  forms  the  chief 
motive  of  the  war  picture  of  antiquity. 
The  monarch  was  the  hero  before  whose 


Cossack  Vagor,  whose  great  ambition  is  to  capture  the  Kaiser 


pitiful  scenes  on  the  ground  that  lies  be- 
tween the  trenches  when  the  fight  is  over. 
War  has  lost  its  glamour,  become  a  grim 
test  of  waiting,  of  preparedness,  of  supe- 
rior machinery  and  organization.  In  the 
January  Scribner,  191 5,  there  appeared 
an  article  on  ''War  and  the  Artist,"  by 
Rufus  Fairchild  Zogbaum.  It  dealt  with 
the  wars  of  the  past,  wars  that  were  mem- 
orable, but  w^ars  that,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  world's  war,  will  be  almost 
forgotten.     War  has  appealed  to  the  art- 


terrible  sword  all  foes  gave  way,  to  whom 
victory  came  to  his  personal  might  and 
prowess." 

The  present  war  has,  as  never  before, 
enlisted  the  services  of  artists  in  the  act- 
ive part  of  the  war  itself.  Hundreds  of 
them  have  answered  the  call  of  their 
countries  and  gone  to  the  front  to  serve 
in  the  trenches,  and  an  appeal  is  being 
made  now  for  money  and  clothing  for 
their  families  and  children  left  behind.  In 
the  recent  exhibition  of  work  bv  French 
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A   Russian  Painter's  Impressions  of  the  War 


artists  on  the  firing  line,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  ^Museum  of  French  Art  in  the  Scribner 
Building,  there  were  many  interesting 
sketches  in  water-color,  pastel,  pencil,  and 
pen-and-ink  of  scenes  at  the  front.  Pic- 
tures of  camps,  of  men  in  the  trenches, 
of  destroyed  villages,  of  the  wounded. 


and  many  others  that  have  come  from 
the  front,  there  has  been  no  time  for  elab- 
orate composition,  for  grandiose  arrange- 
ment, for  the  presentation  of  heroics.  In 
their  very  simplicity  and  directness,  their 
humanness,  their  visualizing  of  the  things 
that  the  war  means  to  many  men  who 


A  little  German  corporal,  prisoner  in  Russia. 


It  was  Verestchagin  who  best  made 
known,  in  his  massive  canvases,  the  real 
horrors  of  war.  He  was  a  grim  realist 
who  spared  no  one's  feelings.  Said  Mr. 
Zogbaum:  "I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
beauty  in  the  canvases  of  the  Russian 
painter  Verestchagin,  but  no  one  could 
deny  the  strength  and  power  of  his  merci- 
less handling  of  the  savage  and  unhappy 
side  of  war." 

In  the  sketches  of  the  French  artists, 


simply  stand  and  wait,  lies  their  power^ 
their  appeal  to  the  sympathies. 

Hanging  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  of 
the  winter  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  was  a 
small  picture  by  a  young  Russian  artist 
now  in  America,  whose  name  is  probably 
unknown  to  all  but  a  few  who  have  been 
familiar  with  the  annual  shows  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  The  picture  is  entitled  "  Le  Retour 
de  Kermesse,"  and  depicts  a  group  of 


-'»\''  '^^-S.^ylSVIS*    : ' 


German  prisuners  passing  through  Vilna,  Russia. 


Russian  peasants.  It  is  strikingly  rich  in 
color,  with  the  reds  and  blues  and  yel- 
lows and  greens  of  the  very  picturesque 
Russian  costumes  relieved  with  patches 
of  snow,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
both  laymen  and  artists  by  the  skilful 
way  the  painter  has  arranged  and  har- 
monized the  significant  spots  of  strong 


color.  No  one  could  possibly  mistake  it 
for  the  work  of  any  one  but  a  native 
Russian.  It  has  the  qualities  that  have 
made  the  work  of  the  few  really  distin- 
guished Russian  painters  so  notable. 
Leon  Gaspard  is  known  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
younger  Russian  painters  of  to-day,  and 
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for  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  the  French  Salon.  He 
has  recently  come  to  America,  after  some 
most  exciting  experiences  in  following  the 
armies  in  the  war  zones,  including  a  fall 
in  an  aeroplane  with  which  he  was  acting 


He  says  that  the  big  Siberian  Cossack 
Timoch,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  hundred 
men,  was  the  real  master  of  their  destinies, 
for  from  him  only  would  they  take  orders ; 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  he  had  all 
the  power  of  the  Czar  himself,  or  the  most 
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Ypres,  1915.     Senega]  soldiers  after  receiving  first  aid. 


as  observer  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed.  He  has  brought  with  him  a  re- 
markable series  of  small  paintings  and 
sketches  of  scenes  he  has  witnessed  in 
Russia  and  France.  They  have  all  the 
truth  and  directness  of  work  done  mani- 
festly from  nature.  They  are  not  in  any 
sense  studio  compositions,  imaginary 
things  done  from  memory,  or  from  field- 
notes.  They  are  literal  transcripts  in 
color  of  actual  scenes  done  on  the  spot. 
His  one  wish  now  is  to  forget  the  war 
as  he  has  known  it ;  he  does  not  even  like 
to  talk  of  it.  His  impressions  are  too  full 
of  its  horrors. 


begilded  general  at  the  front.  He  was  a 
genial  giant,  with  a  typical  Russian  peas- 
ant's fondness  for  the  national  drink. 
On  being  presented,  after  a  very  special 
request,  w^ith  a  bottle  of  vodka,  no  cork- 
screw being  handy  he  gave  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  a  slap  with  his  big  hand  and 
the  cork  departed  like  a  bullet  from  a 
rifle.  Cossack  Yagor  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  quite  a  different  type 
— the  sort  of  Cossack  that  we  read  about, 
a  wild  savage  of  the  steppes,  the  Cossack 
as  he  appears  in  our  Wild  West  shows. 
His  one  ambition  was  to  capture  a  Ger- 
man, and  each  one  he  captured,  or  saw 
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captured^  he  fondly  hoped  might  be  the 
Kaiser. 

''  The  last  good-bys  "  is  no  doubt  t\'pical 
of  similar  scenes  that  have  occurred  all  over 
Europe;  only  here  is  the  background  of 
winter  snow  and  the  characteristic  Rus- 


soldiers,  and  would  no  doubt  much  rather 
be  back  in  the  trenches  lighting  for  the 
fatherland. 

The  march  of  the  German  prisoners 
through  the  streets  of  Vilna  is  another 
scene  that  is  being  repeated  again  and 


German  prisoners  in  the  north  of  France. 


sian  costume.  There  are  the  same  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  and  little  children,  the 
same  heart-breaks,  the  same  feeling  that 
many  will  never  come  home  again.  The 
group  in  the  foreground  are  saying  good- 
by  to  the  entraining  troops.  The  little 
German  corporal,  a  prisoner  of  war  (the 
artist  says  one  of  the  youngest  German 
corporals  in  Russia),  is  a  pathetic  small 
figure,  but  there  is  something  sturdy  and 
fine  in  the  spirit  of  the  youngster.  One 
can  imagine  him  having  rather  a  good 
time  as  a  prisoner,  so  far  as  his  treatment 
is  concerned.  But  he  seems  to  take  him- 
self very  seriously  as  one  of  the  Kaiser's 


again  in  both  armies.  ^lany  of  these  pris- 
oners will  be  probably  numbered  for  a  long 
while  among  the  missing,  and  it  may  be 
many  months  before  those  at  home  will 
know  that  some  of  them  may  come  back 
again.  It  is  a  forlorn  procession,  but  gay 
in  its  outward  aspects,  with  the  bright 
colors  of  the  costumes. 

None  of  the  troops  in  the  trenches  are 
more  picturesque  than  the  famous  Sene- 
gals  of  the  French  army.  They  are  brave 
fighters,  inured  to  hardships  and  ready 
to  smile  over  their  wounds.  Hardly  any 
of  them  know  more  than  a  few  words  of 
French,  but  these  few  have  signified  much 


Senegal  soldiers  resting  in  a  garden  uf  a  hospital  in  northern  France. 


to  them  and  they  seem  never  tired  of  re- 
peating them.  They  evidently  have  a 
great  admiration,  as  has  all  the  world, 
for  the  famous  French  seventy-fives,  and 
lying  on  the  ground  with  their  crutches 
beside  them  they  will  repeat  again  and 
again:  " Soixante-quinze,  tres  bon,  tres 
bon,  poom  poom,  poom,  poom,  poom, 
ah ! "  It  afforded  them  much  amusement 
also  to  hold  their  hands  up  above  their 
heads  and  call  out:  "Camarade,  cama- 
rade,  pardon!"  imitating  the  Germans 
who  asked  for  mercy  when  they  surren- 
dered. Their  one  great  ambition  is  to 
recover  from  their  wounds  so  they  can  go 
back  again  to  the  fighting  line:  "Boche, 
pas  bon." 

M.  Gaspard's  work  has  long  been  ad- 
mired among  French  artists ;  a  well-known 
Parisian  critic  writing  of  his  pictures  in 
the  Salon  of  last  year  said:  "The  work 
of  Leon  Gaspard  is  a  most  truthful  and 
significant  document  of  the  habits  and 
costumes  of  the  moujiks,  workmen,  Jews, 
vagabonds,  and  poor  wretches  of  the  Rus- 
sian country."  They  are  animated  docu- 
ments, too,  taken  from  life  with  realistic 
sincerity.     Many  of  the  scenes  are  made 


brilliant  by  their  landscape  backgrounds 
of  snow.  The  artist  has  been  his  own 
best  teacher,  and  his  methods  are  dis- 
tinctly individual,  though  he  has  bad  the 
advantages  of  a  Paris  schooling,  hav- 
ing studied  under  both  Bouguereau  and 
Toudouze.  Before  everything  he  is  a 
realist,  never  forsakes  nature  and  life, 
and  his  pictures  are  not  studio-made  but 
are  done  in  the  open,  directly  from  his 
models  as  they  happen  to  pass.  They 
are  admirably  composed,  and  he  has  a 
fine  sense  of  color.  All  of  his  pictures, 
even  the  very  small  sketches,  have  the 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  a  fine  old  mo- 
saic. His  palette  is  a  simple  one,  as  he 
employs  only  pure  colors.  The  finished 
sketches  retain  the  freshness,  brilHancy, 
and  transparency  of  pastel  and  water- 
color.  M.  Gaspard  was  born  in  Vitebsk, 
Russia.  He  spends  his  winters  mostly 
in  Russia  on  the  open  steppe  and  his 
summers  chiefly  in  Paris.  He  has  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon  d'Automne  and  Aux 
Artistes  Frangais,  and  is  represented  in 
the  Luxembourg.  All  of  his  paintings, 
contrary  to  those  of  most  Russian  artists, 
are  quite  small. 
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A  Strolling  player  comes 
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THE    INTRUSION    OF    AN    ACTRESS 

OMEWHERE  up  in  the 
gallery  an  usher  opened  a 
window.  Instantly  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  pierced  the 
dark  interior  of  the  thea- 
tre. It  created  a  mote- 
filled  aerial  avenue  across  a  vast  space 
and  came  to  an  end  in  a  balcony  box. 

As  if  it  were  part  of  a  general  theatrical 
scheme  it  served  as  a  search-light  and 
brought  into  brilliant  relief  the  upper  part 
of  a  child's  body.  There  were  blue  eyes 
made  lustrous  by  dark  lashes;  hair  the 
color  of  golden-rod,  which  fell  for^vard 
over  one  shoulder  and  formed  a  kind  of 
radiant  vehicle  above  for  the  support  of  a 
butterfly  of  blue  ribbon.  There  were  del- 
icate red  lips,  slightly  parted. 

The  child  leaned  forward  in  her  place 
and  rested  her  elbows  on  the  box  railing. 
Her  chin  nestled  in  a  little  crotch,  formed 
by  her  two  hands.  She  would  have  re- 
sembled one  of  Rubens's  cherubs,  if  Ru- 
bens hadn't  conceived  his  cherubs  on 
quite  such  a  \'ulgar  plane. 

It  was  so  that  Baron  saw  her  during  a 
brief  interval.  Then  the  window  up  in  the 
gallery  was  closed,  and  darkness  reigned 
in  the  theatre  again.  The  child  disap- 
peared as  Marguerite  always  disappears 
before  Faust  has  obtained  more  than  a 
seductive  glimpse  of  her. 

Baron  wondered  who  she  was.  She  was 
so  close'to  him  that  he  could  have  touched 
her.  He  wondered  how  she  could  have 
slipped  into  the  box  \^-ithout  bii  f^eeln^ 
or  hearing  her.  The  lights  haa  been  on 
when  he  took  his  seat,  and  at  that  time  he 
occupied  th^  bOx  alone.  She  must  have 
crept  in.  'with  the  cautiousness  of  a  kitten; 
Or  perhaps  she  had  come  under  cover 
of  the  noise  of  applause. 
Vol.  LIX.— ^2 


Then  he  forgot  her.  All  sorts  of  people 
were  likely  to  come  into  a  playhouse  dur- 
ing a  matinee  performance,  he  reflected. 

Dawn  was  merging  into  day — in  the 
play.  The  purple  of  a  make-believe  sky 
turned  to  lavender,  and  to  pink.  The 
long,  horizontal  streaks  of  color  faded,  and 
in  the  stronger  light  now  turned  on  the 
stage  a  g^psy  woman  who  seemed  to  have 
been  sleeping  under  a  hedge  came  into 
view — a  young  creature,  who  patted  back 
a  yawn  which  distorted  her  pretty  mouth. 
Other  persons  of  the  drama  appeared. 

Baron  succumbed  to  the  hypnotic  pow- 
er of  the  theatre:  to  the  beguiling  illusions 
of  the  stage,  with  its  beautiful  voices;  the 
relaxed  musicians,  unobtrusively  disinter- 
ested; the  dark,  indistinct  rows  of  alert 
forms  down  in  the  parquet.  Despite 
what  he  was  pleased  to  believe  was  a  dis- 
tinguished indifferen-ce  in  his  manner,  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  plays,  amazingly 
susceptible  to  their  appeal. 

The  act  ended;  light  flooded  the  the- 
atre. Baron's  glance  again  fell  upon  the 
intruder  who  had  come  to  share  his  box 
vdih  him.  The  child  really  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  an  exquisite  bit  of  archi- 
tectural ornamentation,  if  she  had  been 
placed  in  a  niche  in  the  big  proscenium 
arch.  Color  and  pose  and  outline  all  sug- 
gested the  idea.  But  now  her  bearing 
changed.  As  she  had  been  absorbed  in 
the  meaning  of  the  play,  now  she  becciriie 
equally  interested  in  the  aucijenCe  ^isino" 
in  long  rows  from  parquet  to  galler^^ 
She  looked^aliiiost  aggressively  from  point 
to  poiut^  with  a  lack  of  self-consciousness 
-that  was  quite  remarkable. 

People  in  the  audience  were  noticing 
her,  too;  and  Baron  felt  suddenly  resent- 
ful at  being  so  conspicuously  perched  be- 
fore thousands  of  eyes,  in  company  with 
a  child  he  knew  nothing  about. 

She  appeared  to  have  scrutinized  ''the 
house"    to   her   satisfaction.     Then   she 
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turned  as  if  she  were  slightl}^  bored,  and 
gazed  with  perfect  frankness  into  Baron's 
eyes. 

"Sold  out,"  she  said,  as  if  she  were 
gratified. 

Baron  did  not  clearly  grasp  the  fact 
that  she  was  referring  to  ''  the  house."  A 
question  as  to  her  age  occurred  to  him, 
but  this  he  could  not  answer.  She  must 
be  absurdly  young — a  baby;  yet  how 
could  a  child  of  a  mere  kindergarten  age 
have  obtained  command  of  a  glance  so 
searching,  and  at  once  so  complacent? 
She  was  not  the  least  bit  agitated. 

When,  presently,  she  stood  up  on  her 
chair  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  audi- 
ence, Baron  frowned.  She  was  really  a 
brazen  little  thing,  he  reflected,  despite 
her  angelic  prettiness.  And  he  had  a 
swift  fear  that  she  might  fall.  Looking 
at  her  uneasily  he  realized  now  that  she 
was  quite  tawdrily  dressed. 

His  first  impression  of  her  had  been  one 
of  beauty  unmarred.  (He  had  not  seen 
immediately  that  the  blue  butterfly  which 
rode  jauntily  on  her  crown  was  soiled.) 
Now  a  closer  inspection  discovered  a  fan- 
tastic little  dress  which  might  have  been 
designed  for  a  fancy  ball — and  it  was 
quite  old,  and  almost  shabby.  Yet  its 
gay  colors,  not  wholly  faded,  harmonized 
^^ith  some  indefinable  quality  in  the  little 
creature,  and  the  whole  garment  derived 
a  grace  from  its  wearer  which  really 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  elfish  distinction. 

She  spoke  again  presently,  and  now 
Baron  was  struck  by  the  quality  of  her 
voice.  It  was  rather  full  for  a  little  girl's 
voice — not  the  affected  pipe  of  the  aver- 
age vain  and  pretty  child.  There  was 
an  oddly  frank,  comrade-like  quality  in 
it. 

"Do  you  know  what  I've  got  a  notion 
to  do?"  she  inquired. 

Baron  withdrew  farther  within  himself. 
"  I  couldn't  possibly  guess,"  he  responded. 
He  shook  his  head  faintly,  to  indicate 
indifference.  She  leaned  so  far  over  the 
edge  of  the  box  that  he  feared  again  for 
her  safety. 

"I  think  you  might  possibly  fall,"  he 
said.     "Would  you  mind  sitting  down?" 

She  did  as  he  suggested  with  a  prompt 
and  sweet  spirit  of  obedience.  "I'm 
afraid  I  was  careless,"  she  said.  Then, 
looking  over  more  guardedly,  she  added: 


"I've  got  a  notion  to  drop  my  programme 
down  on  that  old  duck's  bald  head.'' 

Baron  looked  down  into  the  parquet. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  conspicuously  bald- 
headed,  sat  just  beneath  them.  Some- 
thing about  the  shining  dome  was  almost 
comical.  Yet  he  turned  to  the  child  cold- 
ly. He  marvelled  that  he  had  not  de- 
tected a  pert  or  self-conscious  expression 
of  countenance  to  accompany  the  words 
she  had  spoken.  But  she  was  looking 
into  his  eyes  quite  earnestly. 

He  turned  his  face  away  from  her  for 
an  instant,  and  then,  ^^'ith  an  air  of  ha\ing 
worked  out  a  problem 

"I  don't  believe  I  would,"  he  said. 

"It  might  frighten  him?"  she  suggested. 

"  Not  that.  He  might  not  think  it  very 
pohte." 

She  looked  at  him  studiously  a  little, 
her  earnest  eyes  seeming  to  search  his 
soul.     Then  she  ventured  upon  a  story: 

"I  got  on  a  street-car  with  Miss  Barry 
to-day,  and  we  sat  down  on  a  seat  ^^'ith 
a  fat  woman;  and,  believe  me,  the  big 
thing  nearly  squeezed  the  gizzard  out  of 
me." 

Her  eyes  grew  \\ide  with  excitement  as 
she  achieved  the  climax.  She  waited  for 
his  comment. 

His  eyelids  quivered  slightly.  He  de- 
cided to  pay  no  more  attention  to  her, 
despite  her  prettiness.  What  language  I 
He  stared  resolutely  at  his  programme  a 
full  minute.  But  he  could  not  shake  off 
the  influence  of  her  steady  gaze.  "  I  think 
you  must  be  exaggerating,"  he  said  finally, 
with  mild  irritation. 

"Not  at  all,  really." 

"Well,  then,"  he  added  impatiently, 
"I  think  your  language  is — is  indelicate." 

"Do  you,  indeed?"  She  considered 
this.  "Of  course  that's  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion." She  abandoned  the  subject  and 
seemed  to  be  searching  his  face  for  a 
topic  which  might  be  more  acceptable. 
"A  good  many  things  have  happened  to 
me,"  she  ventured  presently.  "I  came 
within  an  inch  of  getting  caught  by  the 
curtain  once." 

He  had  no  idea  what  she  meant. 

She  continued:  "It  was  in  a  regular 
tank  town  somewhere.  I  never  pay  any 
attention  to  the  names  of  the  little  toy/ns." 
Her  tone  clearly  conveyed  the  fact  that 
she  wished  to  get  away  from  controversial 
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topics.  She  waited,  puzzled  rather  than 
discouraged,  because  she  received  no  re- 
sponse. "You  know/'  she  elaborated, 
"the  audiences  in  the  little  towns  don't 
care  much  whether  it's  something  legit- 
imate, or  a  tambourine  show  with  a  lot 
of  musty  jokes.'' 

Still  Baron's  inclination  was  to  make 
no  response;  but  really  there  was  such 
an  amazing  contrast  between  her  inno- 
cent beauty  and  her  gamin-like  speech 
that  he  could  not  easily  ignore  her. 

"I'm  not  sure  I  know  the  difference 
myself,"  he  confessed. 

"Well,  you'd  rather  see  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'  than  a  lot  of  Honey  Boys,  would- 
n't you?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'd  be  in  favor  of  the 
Honey  Boys,  whoever  they  are,  unless 
they  are  pretty  bad."' 

She  looked  incredulous,  and  then  dis- 
appointed. For  an  instant  she  turned 
her  back  on  him  with  resolution.  He  ob- 
served that  she  squirmed  herself  into  a 
position  of  dignified  uprightness  in  her 
chair. 

After  a  brief  interval  she  turned  to 
him  with  renewed  hope.  "  ^laybe  you're 
prejudiced  against '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  ?  " 
she  ventured. 

"Frankly,  I  am.'' 

"You're  not  down  on  the  legitimate, 
though?" 

"I  like  plays — if  that's  what  you 
mean." 

Her  forehead  wrinkled.  "Certainly 
that's  what  I  mean.  What  did  you 
think  I  meant?'' 

''Why,  you  see,  I  wasn't  quite  sure." 

She  searched  his  eyes  suspiciously; 
then  suddenly  she  dimpled.  "Tell  me — 
are  you  an  actor?     Or  aren't  you?'' 

"No — assuredly  not  I" 

She  was  genuinely  embarrassed.  She 
allowed  her  face  to  drop  into  her  hands, 
and  Baron  felt  from  her  gesture  that  she 
must  be  blushing,  though  he  could  see 
that  she  was  not. 

After  a  little  she  laughed  weakly. 
"How  childish  of  me  I"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  really  had  no  right  to  make  such  a 
mistake.  But  please  tell  me  how  you 
happen  to  be  up  in  this  box?" 

"The  manager  was  good  enough  to 
direct  an  usher  to  bring  me  here." 

"Well,  you  know,  I  thought  this  box 


was  always  given  to  us — to  the  profes- 
sion, I  mean.  I  do  hope  you'll  forgive 
me.''  She  seemed  prepared  to  withdraw 
her  interest  from  him  then,  as  if  he  no 
longer  concerned  her  in  any  wa^^ 

But  Baron  was  looking  at  her  search- 
ingly,  almost  rudely.  "Are  you  an — an 
actress?"  he  managed  to  ask. 

Her  manner  changed.  For  the  first 
time  Baron  detected  an  aft'ectation.  She 
looked  beyond  him,  out  toward  the  chat- 
tering audience,  ^^'ith  an  absurd  assump- 
tion of  weariness. 

"I  thought  evervbodv  knew  me,''  she 
said.  "I'm  Bonnie  Ma}'.  You've  heard 
of  me,  of  course?"  and  she  brought  her 
eyes  back  to  his  anxiously. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  he  assented. 
He  was  uncomfortable  over  the  untruth 
— or  over  the  fact  that  he  had  not  told 
it  adroitly. 

"I  wouldn't  have  talked  to  you  so 
freely  if  I  hadn't  thought  you  were  an 
actor,"  she  explained.  "You  know  we 
always  treat  one  another  that  way." 

His  manner  softened.  "I'm  sure  I 
understand,"  he  assured  her. 

He  perceived  that,  despite  the  lightness 
of  her  manner,  she  was  truly  ashamed  of 
her  mistake.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she 
was  regretfully  slipping  back  into  her 
own  world,  her  own  realm  of  thought. 
And  she  was  speedily  becoming,  to  him, 
not  a  pert  minx,  but  just  a  loneh-j  friendl}' 
little  child. 

"I  don't  believe  I  know  where  you  are 
appearing  now,''  he  said.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  could  not  do  less  than  appear  to 
be  interested  in  her. 

She  moved  uncomfortably  in  her  chair. 
"I'm  not  doing  anything  just  now,''  she 
said.  Then  her  eyes  brightened.  "The 
manager  skipped  just  when  business  was 
picking  up.  We  had  to  close  our  season. 
Such  a  jay  town  we  closed  in.  The  peo- 
])le  wanted  to  hold  our  trunks  1" 

"But  they  didn't?" 

"No,  we  gave  one  more  performance, 
so  we  could  square  up." 

"Why  shouldn't  you  have  kept  on 
giving  performances  ?  " 

"Of  course,  you  wouldn't  understand. 
You  see,  the  manager  was  our  Simon 
Legree,  and  we  couldn't  do  without  him." 

"But  that  last  performance '' 

"The  constable  who  came  to  hold  our 
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things  said  he'd  take  the  part  of  S'-^^'i^^y 

Legree  just  once,  so  we  could  p^^ 

bills  and  get  out  of  town.     He  sr^^^^^  ^^""^- 

was  sure  to  be  a  crowd  if  it  v 

e  said  almost 


that  he  would  be  one  of  the       '    ^  ^    ^i, 
said  he'd  always  wanted  t  •     i    i 

bnt  that  his  narents  thr^'^^  ^^^^  wriggled 
but  that  his  parents  tnr^  heroically  to  as- 
sinful  for  him  to  act  r    r      j 

"But  did  he  knov""*;'^'  -^  f^.*^''"?  deeper 
^^TT    J- J   '^1-      ^on  seized  mm. 
''He  didn  t  ha'i  .„,  .     .   a   n  ^    ^ 

,      .        ,  uck !    he  ruminated;    she  s 

tession  tnere  ^^  lo^ely— what's  a  fellow  to 
know  our  pa  -^  -,,, 

,  ^.^  a  case,  anyway? 

have    noti^    ,.  v  v  i  i    ^• 

,  1  4    ^esn  t  seem  quite  a  suitable  time 

^^^  , _,  Fating,  does  it?"  she  observed  po- 

)\^    y.     The  words  were  accompanied  by 

„.,  r^ently  deprecatory  smile  which  amazed 

jiaron  by  a  quality  of  odd  sophistication 

and  practised  self-restraint. 

"We  needn't  eat  an3^thing,"  he  said, 
more  cordially.  ''I  think  we  ought  to 
order  something  to  drink.  You  see,  I 
have  to  decide  what  to  do." 

She  adjusted  certain  articles  on  the  ta- 
ble wuth  feminine  nicety.  ''That's  very 
good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  she  said. 

"What  is?" 

"  I  mean  your  taking  an  interest  in  me." 

"An  interest  in  you !  What  else  can  I 
do?" 

She  propped  her  face  up  in  the  palms 
of  her  hands  and  looked  across  the  table 
at  him  meditatively. 

"Don't!"  he  exclaimed.  "I'm  not 
used  to  having  a  cherub  on  my  hands. 
It's  my  own  prechcament  I'm  thinking 
about,  not  yours.     Do  you  drink  milk  ?  " 

A  waitress  had  approached  and  was 
standing  behind  them. 

She  resented  his  brusque  manner,  now 
that  the  waitress  was  there  to  hear.  "I 
have  done  such  a  tiling,"  she  said.  "As 
a  rule  I'm  permitted  to  choose  for  mv- 
self." 

"Well,  by  all  means  do,  then." 

She  turned  to  the  waitress  and  lowered 
her  voice  by  a  full  tone.  "  A  cup  of  choc- 
olate, please;  not  too  thick;  and  some 
wafers."  She  faced  Baron  again  with  a 
ready  change  of  countenance  and  voice, 
and  touched  upon  some  trivial  subject 
which  he  recognized  as  a  formal  means  of 
dispelling  any  impression  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  their  relationship  of 
appearance. 

"Now,  Bonnie  May,"  he  began,  when 


they  were  alone,  "I  want  you  to  help  me 
as  far  as  you  can.  Who  took  you  to  the 
theatre  this  afternoon?" 

"I  went  w4th  Miss  Barry." 

"Good.     Who  is  Miss  Barry?" 

"Miss  Florence  Barry.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  don't  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  of  her." 

"She's  an  actress.  She's  very  well 
known,  too." 

"Very  well.  How  did  she  happen  to 
take  you?  How  did  you  happen  to  be 
with  her?" 

"I've  always  been  A\dth  her.  She's  all 
I've  got." 

"We're  getting  along  nicely.  You're 
related  to  her,  I  suppose?" 

"I  couldn't  say.     It's  possible." 

Baron  frowned.  "Your  mother  is 
dead?"  he  asked. 

She  gazed  at  him  with  a  gathering  cloud 
in  her  eyes — a  look  that  w^as  eloquent  of 
secret  sorrow  and  beseechment.  But  she 
made  no  response  in  words. 

Baron  felt  the  pangs  of  swift  remorse. 
"I  suppose  Miss  Barry  will  have  to 
do,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  kindly 
brusqueness.  Then — "Can  you  tell  me 
her  address?" 

"I  don't  suppose  she  has  any.  We've 
been  doing  one-night  stands  quite  a  long 
time." 

"But  she  must  belong  some  place — and 
you,  too.  Where  have  you  been  stop- 
ping?" 

"We  only  got  here  yesterday.  I  see 
you  don't  quite  understand.  We've  just 
been  moving  from  place  to  place  all  the 
time." 

Baron  pondered.  "Have  you  always 
lived  in  hotels,  in  one  town  or  another?" 
he  finalty  asked. 

"Hotels — and  theatres,  and  rooming- 
houses,  and  trains,  and  even  wagons  and 
carriages.     Every  kind  of  place." 

"I  see.  Well,  where  did  you  stop  last 
night?" 

"We  had  a  room  somewhere.  I  really 
couldn't  tell  you  where.  It  was  the 
meanest  kind  of  a  place — empty  and  cold 
— quite  a  distance  from  the  theatre.  It 
was  in  a  long  row  of  houses,  built  up  one 
against  another,  miles  and  miles  long, 
with  cheap  little  old  stores  or  shops  down- 
stairs, and  sometimes  rooms  above  that 
you  could  rent.     We  were  just  getting 
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ready  to  look  for  an  engagement,  you 
know,  and  we  were  broke.  We  couldn't 
afford  to  go  to  a  nice  place." 

The  fine  show  of  bravery  was  begin- 
ning t?  pass.  She  felt  that  she  was  being 
questioned  unsympathetically. 

Baron,  too,  realized  that  his  questions 
must  seem  to  lack  friendliness. 

The  waitress  brought  chocolate  and  cof- 
fee; and  Baron  dropped  sugar  into  his  cup, 
thoughtfully  watching  the  little  bubbles 
that  arose.  Then,  much  to  Bonnie  May's 
surprise  and  not  a  little  to  her  rehef,  he 
laughed  softly. 

''What  is  it?''  she  asked  eagerly. 

"Oh,  nothing.'' 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,"  was 
Bonnie  May's  chilling  rejoinder.  She  be- 
gan to  sip  her  chocolate  ^^'ith  impressive 
elegance. 

"  Why  not  ? ''  reflected  Baron.  He  was 
drawing  a  picture  of  Bonnie  May  in  his 
mother's  presence — his  mother,  who  was 
the  most  punctilious  of  all  elderly  ladies, 
and  whose  genuine  goodness  of  heart  was 
usually  quite  concealed  by  the  studied 
way  in  which  she  adhered  to  the  unbend- 
ing social  codes  that  must  govern  a  Baron 
— or  rather  a  Boone.  She  was  a  Boone 
— of  the  Virginia  Boones — when  she  mar- 
ried Baron's  father;  a  beauty  who  had 
been  wealthy,  despite  the  disintegration 
of  the  Boone  fortunes  when  the  Civil  War 
freed  the  slaves. 

He  pictured  Bonnie  May  in  the  dim  old 
mansion  that  was  his  home — in  that  aged 
house  that  never  knew  the  voices  of  chil- 
dren; in  which  even  adults  seemed  always 
to  be  speaking  in  low,  measured  tones. 

"The  governess  isn't  as  bad  as  she 
would  like  to  appear,"  was  his  irrever- 
ent meditation,  which  still  related  to  his 
mother.  "And  Flora  would  take  my 
part.     As  for  the  governor " 

He  turned  to  the  child  with  decision. 
He  reaUzed,  finally,  that  the  question  of 
treating  her  as  if  she  were  any  other  lost 
child  was  not  to  be  considered. 

"  Bonnie  May,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you'd 
better  go  home  with  me  for  the  time  be- 
ing. We  can  put  something  in  the  paper, 
you  know,  and  I'll  find  out  if  Miss  Barr>^ 
has  left  any  word  with  the  police.  But 
that  can't  be  done  in  a  minute,  and  of 
course  we  can't  sit  here  all  afternoon. 
Come,  let's  go  home." 


The  waitress  came  forward  to  assist 
when  she  saw  Bonnie  ]May  trying  to  climb 
down  from  her  chair  -^-ithout  loss  of  disf- 
nity. 

"It  was  very  nice,"  said  the  child,  ad- 
dressing the  waitress.  She  was  smiling 
angelically.  "I  think  we're  ready,"  she 
added,  turning  toward  Baron. 

She  tried  to  catch  step  ^^-ith  him  as 
they  moved  toward  the  door. 

And  Baron  could  not  possibly  have 
known  that  at  that  very  moment  his 
mother  and  his  sister  Flora  were  sitting 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  mansion,  brood- 
ing upon  the  e\dl  days  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  family  fortunes. 

Theirs  was  a  very  stately  and  admirable 
home — viewed  from  ^^^thin.  But  it  was 
practically  all  that  the  family  possessed, 
and  the  neighborhood — well,  the  neigh- 
borhood had  wholly  lost  eligibility  as  a 
place  for  residences  long  ago. 

All  their  friends,  who  had  formerly 
been  their  neighbors,  had  moved  away 
one  after  another,  when  commerce  had 
descended  upon  the  street,  \Wth  its  grime 
and  smoke,  and  only  the  Barons  remained. 
Certainly  cities  grow  ^^'ithout  any  regard 
at  all  for  the  dignity  of  old  mansions  or 
old  families. 

And  while  the  ground  on  which  the 
mansion  stood  had  increased  in  value  un- 
til it  was  worth  a  considerable  fortune,  it 
was  a  carefully  guarded  family  secret  that 
the  actual  supply  of  funds  in  the  family 
treasury  had  dwindled  down  to  next  to 
nothing. 

One  permanent  investment  brought 
Mrs.  Baron  a  few  hundreds  annually,  and 
Mr.  Baron  drew  a  modest  salary  from  a 
position  with  the  city,  which  he  had  held 
many  years  without  complaint  or  lapses. 
But  the  fortune  that  used  to  be  theirs  had 
vanished  mysteriously  in  trips  to  Europe 
and  in  the  keeping  up  of  those  social  obli- 
gations which  they  could  not  disregard. 
The  formal  social  activities  of  the  man- 
sion had  become  wholly  tilings  of  the 
past,  and  within  the  past  year  or  two  the 
visits  of  old  friends,  now  li\-ing  out  in 
commodious  new  residential  districts,  had 
become  few  and  far  between.  Really  it 
seemed  that  the  Barons  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

Flora,  looking  suddenly  into  her 
mother's   brooding,    fine   old   eyes,    and 
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quite  accurately  reading  the  thought  that 
was  beyond  them,  sighed  and  arose. 

^'It's  the  neighborhood,"  she  said — 
quite  ambiguously,  it  would  have  seemed, 
since  not  a  word  had  passed  between 
them  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

But  Mrs.  Baron  responded:  ''Do  you 
think  so?"  And  her  face  stiffened  with 
new  resolve  not  to  repine,  even  if  the 
currents  of  life  had  drawn  away  from 
them  and  left  them  desolate. 

Then  an  automobile  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  mansion  and  Flora's  face  bright- 
ened. '^They've  cornel''  she  said.  ''I 
w^on't  be  gone  long,  mother,"  and  she 
hurried  away  to  her  room. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Baron  heard  her 
going  down  the  stairs  and  closing  the 
front  door. 

She  stood  at  the  window  and  watched 
Flora  get  into  the  shining  electric  coupe 
of  the  McKelvey  girls.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  McKelvey  girls'  animated 
faces,  and  then  the  elegant  little  vehicle 
moved  away. 

Still  she  stood  at  the  window.  Her  face 
was  rather  proud  and  defiant.  And  then 
after  a  time  it  became,  suddenly,  quite 
blank. 

There  was  Victor  coming  up  the  stone 
steps  into  the  yard,  and  he  was  leading  a 
waif  by  the  hand.  Only  the  word  ''  waif " 
did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Baron. 

''Well !"  she  exclaimed,  her  body  rigid, 
her  eyes  staring  out  from  beneath  pug- 
nacious brows.  ''Victor  and  an  impos- 
sible little  female!" 


Ill 


MRS.    BAROX    DECIDES 

As  Baron  felt  for  his  key  he  stood  an 
instant  and  surveyed  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  up  and  down  the  block.  A 
frown  gathered  on  his  forehead. 

Bonnie  May,  keyed  to  a  very  high 
pitch,  noted  that  frowning  survey  of  the 
line  of  buildings  across  the  way.  ''  Some- 
thing wrong?"  she  asked. 

''No,  certainly  not,"  responded  Baron; 
but  to  himself  he  was  admitting  that 
there  was  something  very  wrong  indeed. 
It  was  the  neighborhood.  This  was  his 
conclusion,  just  as  it  had  been  Flora's. 

He  had  become  conscious  of  the  frown- 
ing, grimy  fronts;    the  windows  which 


were  like  eyes  turning  baleful  glances 
upon  the  thoroughfare.  The  grass  plots, 
the  flower-beds,  the  suitable  carpets  spread 
for  the  feet  of  spring — what  had  become 
of  them? 

A  dissolute-appearing  old  woman  was 
scrubbing  the  ancient  stone  steps  in  one 
place  across  the  way.  She  suggested  bet- 
ter days  just  as  obviously  as  did  the 
stones,  worn  away  by  generations  of  feet. 
And  a  little  farther  along  there  were  glar- 
ing plate-glass  fronts  bearing  gilt  legends 
which  fairly  shrieked  those  commercial 
words  which  ought  to  have  been  whis- 
pered from  side  doors.  Baron  thought — 
shoes,  and  cloaks,  and  hats. 

What  sort  of  a  vicinity  was  this  in 
which  to  have  a  home? 

Baron  wondered  why  the  question  had 
not  occurred  to  him  before.  He  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  vie\\dng  the  street  now 
for  the  first  time  through  the  eyes  of  a 
child  who  owed  the  neighborhood  no  sort 
of  sentimental  loyalty. 

"Here  we  are!"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
produced  his  key;  but  his  tone  was  by 
no  means  as  cheerful  as  he  tried  to  make 
it. 

Bonnie  May  hung  back  an  instant,  as 
a  butterfly  might  pause  at  the  entrance 
of  a  dark  wood.  She  glanced  into  the 
shadowy  vestibule  before  her  inquiringly. 
Her  evebrows  were  criticallv  elevated. 

"Is  it  a — a  rooming-house?"  she  fal- 
tered. 

''Nonsense  !  It's  always  been  called  a 
mansion.  It's  a  charming  old  place,  too 
— I  assure  you  I  Come,  we  ought  not  to 
stand  here." 

He  was  irritated;  he  was  nervous,  too. 
There  wasn't  any  telling  what  his  mother 
would  do  when  he  said  to  her,  in  effect: 
"Here's  a  lost  child.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  her,  but  I  expect  you 
to  help  her." 

Suppose  she  should  decide  to  express 
her  opinion  of  waifs,  and  of  people  who 
brought  them  home? 

He  fumbled  a  little  as  he  unlocked  the 
door.     His  heart  was  fairly  pounding. 

''There  you  are  I"  he  exclaimed.  His 
voice  was  as  gayly  hospitable  as  he  could 
make  it;  but  his  secret  thought  was: 
"If  she  weren't  so — so — oh,  darn  it,  if 
she  were  like  any  other  child  I'd  shut  her 
out  this  minute  and  let  that  be  the  end 
of  it." 


hi'- 


Drmvn  by  Reginald  Birch. 


"  I  thought  everybody  knew  me,"  she  said.     "I'm  Bonnie  May." — Page  291. 
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The  hall  was  shadowy;  yet  even  in 
the  dim  light  Baron  perceived  that  the 
marble  balustrade  of  the  stairway  was 
strangely  cold  and  unattractive — and  he 
had  always  considered  this  one  of  the 
fine  things  about  the  house.  So,  too,  was 
the  drawing-room  gloomy  almost  to  dark- 
ness. The  blinds  were  down  as  always, 
save  on  special  occasions.  And  Baron 
realized  that  the  family  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  care  about  looking  out  upon  the 
street,  or  to  permit  the  street  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  life  within.  Indeed,  he 
realized,  with  a  bit  of  a  shock,  that  the 
home  life  had  been  almost  entirely  re- 
moved to  the  upper  floor — as  if  the  prem- 
ises were  being  submerged  by  a  flood. 

He  lifted  one  of  the  blinds.  "Sit 
down,"  he  said.     "I'll  find  mother." 

"What  do  you  use  this  room  for?"  in- 
quired Bonnie  May.  She  was  slightly 
pale.  She  seemed  to  be  fortifying  her- 
self for  weird  developments. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  Baron  confessed.  "  I 
think  we  don't  use  it  very  much  at  all." 

"You  might  think  from  the  properties 
that  it  was  a  rooming-house,"  She  had 
wriggled  into  a  chair  that  was  too  high 
for  her.  Her  curiosity  was  unconcealed. 
Baron  could  see  by  the  look  in  her  eyes 
that  she  had  not  meant  her  comment  to 
be  derisive,  but  only  a  statement  of  fact. 

"Possibly  you  haven't  seen  many  quite 
old,  thoroughly  established  homes,"  he 
suggested.  The  remark  wasn't  meant  at 
all  as  a  rebuke.  It  represented  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  with  which  Baron  had  al- 
ways been  familiar. 

"Anyway,"  she  persisted,  "it  wouldn't 
do  for  an  up-to-date  interior.  It  might 
do  for  an  Ibsen  play." 

Baron,  about  to  leave  the  room  to  find 
his  mother,  turned  sharply.  "What  in 
the  world  do  you  know  about  Ibsen 
plays  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Besides,  you're 
not  in  a  theatre !  If  you'll  excuse  me  a 
minute " 

There  were  footsteps  on  the  stairway, 
and  Baron's  countenance  underwent  a 
swift  change.  He  withdrew  a  little  way 
into  the  room,  so  that  he  stood  close  to 
Bonnie  May.  He  was  trying  to  look  con- 
ciliatory when  his  mother  appeared  in  the 
doorway;  but  guilt  was  really  the  expres- 
sion that  was  stamped  on  his  face. 

It  was  a  very  austere-looking  old  lady 


who  gazed  into  the  room.  "Good  eve- 
ning," she  said,  as  if  she  were  addressing 
strangers.  Still,  Baron  detected  a  wryly 
humorous  smile  on  her  lips.  She  stood 
quite  still,  critically  inspecting  her  son  as 
well  as  his  companion. 

Baron  was  glad  that  Bonnie  May 
sprang  to  her  feet  instantly  with  com- 
prehension and  respect.  "This  is  my 
mother,  Mrs.  Baron,"  he  said  to  the 
child,  and  to  the  quizzical  old  lady,  who 
regarded  him  with  a  steady  question,  he 
added  foolishly:  "This  is  a  little  girl  I 
have  brought  home." 

"  So  I  should  have  surmised."  Her  tone 
was  hardening.  Her  attitude  was  fearfully 
unyielding.  It  seemed  to  Baron  that  her 
gray  hair,  which  rose  high  and  free  from 
her  forehead,  had  never  imparted  so  much 
severity  to  her  features  before,  and  that 
her  black  eyes  had  never  seemed  so  im- 
perious. 

But  Bonnie  May  was  advancing  very 
prettily.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Baron  ?  " 
she  inquired.  She  was  smiling  almost 
radiantly.  "I  do  hope  I  don't  intrude," 
she  added. 

Mrs.  Baron  looked  down  at  her  with 
frank  amazement.  For  the  moment  she 
forgot  the  presence  of  her  son.  She  took 
the  child's  outstretched  hand. 

Perhaps  the  touch  of  a  child's  fingers 
to  a  woman  who  has  had  children  but 
who  has  them  no  longer  is  magical.  Per- 
haps Bonnie  May  was  quite  as  extraor- 
dinary as  Victor  Baron  thought  her.  At 
any  rate  Mrs.  Baron's  face  suddenly  sof- 
tened, and  she  drew  the  child  into  the 
protection  of  her  arm  and  held  her  close, 
looking  at  her  son. 

"Who  in  the  world  is  she?"  she  asked; 
and  Baron  saw  that  her  eyes  were  touched 
with  a  light  which  was  quite  unfamiliar 
to  him. 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you,"  he  faltered; 
and  then  he  remembered  that  there  was 
practically  nothing  he  could  tell.  He 
saved  time  by  suggesting:  "Perhaps  she 
could  go  up-stairs  a  minute,  while  I  talk 
to  you  alone?" 

"Would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  hear?" 
This  was  from  the  child.  "You  know  I 
might  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject 
myself." 

Mrs.  Baron  blushed  rosily  and  placed 
her  hand  over  her  mouth,  wrenching  a 
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swift  smile  therefrom.  She  had  heard  of 
precocious  children.  She  disapproved  of 
them.  Neither  of  her  own  children  had 
been  in  the  least  precocious.  ''Who  ever 
heard  anything  like  that  ?  "  she  demanded 
of  her  son  in  frank  amazement. 

"There  are  some  things  I  ought  to  say 
to  my  mother  alone,"  declared  Baron. 
He  placed  a  persuasive  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder.  ''Afterward  you  can  talk  the 
matter  over  together." 

Mrs.  Baron's  doubts  were  returning. 
"I  don't  see  why  we  should  make  any 
mysteries,"  she  said.  She  looked  at  the 
child  again,  and  again  all  her  defenses 
were  laid  low.  "I  suppose  she  might  go 
up-stairs  to  my  sitting-room,  if  there's 
anything  to  say.  Tell  me,  child,"  and 
she  bent  graciously  over  the  small  guest, 
"what  is  your  name?" 

"I  am  Bonnie  May,"  was  the  response. 
The  child  was  inordinately  proud  of  her 
name,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  be  vain- 
glorious now.  She  lowered  her  eyes  with 
an  obviously  theatrical  effect,  assuming 
a  nice  modesty. 

Mrs.  Baron  observed  sharply,  and  nod- 
ded her  head. 

"That's  a  queer  name  for  a  human 
being,"  was  her  comment.  She  looked 
at  her  son  as  if  she  suddenly  had  a  bad 
taste  in  her  mouth.  "It  sounds  like  a 
doll-baby's  name." 

The  child  was  shocked  by  the  unfriend- 
liness— the  rudeness — of  this.  Mrs.  Bar- 
on followed  up  her  words  with  more 
disparagement  in  the  way  of  a  steady, 
disapproving  look.  Precocious  children 
ought  to  be  snubbed,  she  thought. 

The  good  lady  would  not  have  offended 
one  of  her  own  age  without  a  better  rea- 
son, but  so  many  good  people  do  not 
greatly  mind  offending  a  child. 

"You  know,"  said  Bonnie  May,  "I 
really  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
picking  out  my  name.  Somebody  else 
did  it  for  me.  And  maybe  they  decided 
on  it  because  they  thought  it  would  look 
good  on  the  four-sheets." 

"On  the " 

But  Baron  swiftly  interposed. 

"We  can  go  into  matters  of  that  sort 
some  other  time,"  he  said.  "I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  mother 
and  me  alone  for  a  minute  just  now." 

Bonnie  May  went  out  of  the  room  in 


response  to  Baron's  gesture.  "I'll  show 
you  the  way,"  he  added;  and  as  he  began 
to  guide  her  up  the  stairs  she  turned 
toward  him,  glancing  cautiously  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  room  they  had  just 
quitted. 

"Believe  me,"  she  whispered,  "that's 
the  first  time  I've  had  stage  fright  in 
years."  She  mounted  three  or  four  steps 
and  then  paused  again.  "You  know," 
she  confided,  turning  again,  "she  makes 
you  think  of  a  kind  of  honest  sister  to 
Lady  Macbeth." 

Baron  stopped  short,  his  hand  on  the 
balustrade.  "  Bonnie  May,"  he  demand- 
ed, "will  you  tell  me  how  old  you  are?" 

He  had  a  sudden  fear  that  she  was  one 
of  those  pitiable  creatures  whose  minds 
grow  old  but  whose  bodies  remain  the 
same  from  year  to  year. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  instantly 
troubled.     "Miss  Barry  never  would  tell 


me. 


Well,  how  far  back  can  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"Oh,  quite  a  long  time.  I  know  I  had 
a  real  speaking  part  as  long  as  four  sea- 
sons ago.  I've  been  doing  Little  Eva  off 
and  on  for  over  two  years." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  severely, 
"that  you  know  about  plays  which  a 
little  girl  ought  not  to  know  anything 
about."  ■ 

"  Oh !  Well,  I  was  with'  Miss  Barry  in 
lots  of  plays  that  I  didn't  have  any  part 
in,  unless  it  might  be  to  help  out  with  the 
populace,  or  something  like  that.  And 
we  did  stock  work  for  a  while,  with  a  new 
play  every  week." 

Somehow  this  speech  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  her  to  favor  with  Baron.  Her 
offenses  were  clearly  unconscious,  unin- 
tended, while  her  alertness,  her  discern- 
ment, were  very  genuine  and  native. 
What  a  real  human  being  she  was,  after 
all,  despite  her  training  in  the  unrealities 
of  life !  And  how  quick  she  was  to  see 
when  she  had  offended,  and  how  ready 
with  contrition  and  apology !  Surely  that 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  made  for  good 
breeding — even  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Baron,  or  a  Boone ! 

They  traversed  the  upper  hall  until 
they  reached  an  immense  front  room 
which  was  filled  with  the  mellow  sunlight 
of  the  late  afternoon,  and  which  was  in- 
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vitingly  informal  and  untidy  in  all  its 
aspects.  It  was  one  of  those  rooms  which 
seem  alive,  because  of  many  things  which 
speak  eloquently  of  recent  occupation  and 
of  the  certainty  of  their  being  occupied 
immediately  again. 

A  square  piano,  pearl  inlaid  and  vener- 
able, immediately  caught  Bonnie  May's 
eyes.  '^Oh,  how  lovely  I"  she  exclaimed. 
She  stood  a  moment,  pressing  her  hands 
to  her  cheeks.  ''Yes,"  she  added  mus- 
ingly, "I  can  actually  see  them." 

''  See  whom  ?  "  Baron  demanded,  slight- 
ly impatient. 

"The  nice,  sweet  girls,  wearing  crin- 
oline and  dancing  ^^dth  their  arms  around 
one  another's  waists,  and  one  of  them  sit- 
ting at  the  piano  playing  and  looking 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  others.  There 
are  tender  smiles  on  their  lips,  and  their 
eyes  are  shining  like  anything.  They  are 
so  dear  and  happy  1" 

Baron  frowned.  Why  should  the  child 
associate  the  house,  his  home,  only  with 
things  so  remote  with  respect  to  time  and 
place?  It  was  a  jealously  guarded  fam- 
ily secret  that  life  was  relentlessly  passing 
on,  leaving  them  stranded  in  old  ways. 
But  was  a  child — a  waif  picked  up  in 
pity,  or  in  a  spirit  of  adventure — to  wrest 
the  secret  from  among  hidden  things  and 
flaunt  it  in  his  face? 

She  had  gone  into  the  big  bay  window, 
and  was  standing  with  one  hand  on  the 
long  willow  seat  covered  with  pale-hued 
cushions.  For  the  moment  she  was  look- 
ing down  upon  the  bit  of  grass  plot  below. 

''Make  yourself  at  home,"  invited  Bar- 
on.    "I  won't  be  long." 

He  went  back  to  his  mother.  He 
wished  she  might  have  heard  what  the 
child  had  said  about  the  girls  who  were 
dancing,  far  away  in  the  past. 

"Well,  who  is  she?"  was  Mrs.  Baron's 
abrupt,  matter-of-fact  question. 

"  I  don't  know.  That's  the  plain  truth. 
I'm  thinking  more  about  what  she  is — 
or  what  she  seems  to  be." 

He  described  the  incident  in  the  theatre 
and  explained  how  he  had  been  in  fear 
of  a  panic.  "I  felt  obliged  to  carry  her 
out,"  he  concluded  rather  lamely. 

"I  quite  see  that.  But  that  didn't 
make  you  responsible  for  her  in  any  way," 
Mrs.  Baron  reminded  him. 

"Well  now,  governess,  do  be  friendly. 
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I'm  not  responsible  for  her — I  know  that. 
But,  you  see,  she  appears  to  be  alone  in 
the  world,  except  for  a  ^liss  Barry,  an 
actress.  I  couldn't  find  her.  Of  course 
she'll  be  located  to-morrow.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  And  let's  not  be  so  awfully 
particular.  There  can't  be  any  harm  in 
having  the  little  thing  in  the  house  over 
night.  Honestly,  don't  you  think  she  is 
wonderful?" 

Mrs.  Baron  was  diligently  nursing  her 
wrath.  "That  isn't  the  question,"  she 
argued.  "I  dare  say  a  good  many  un- 
identified children  are  wonderful.  But 
that  would  scarcely  justify  us  in  turning 
our  house  into  an  orphan  asylum." 

"Oh!  An  orphan  asylum!"  echoed 
Baron  almost  despairingly.  "Look  here, 
mother,  it  was  just  by  chance  that  I  ran 
across  the  little  thing,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances what  was  I  going  to  do  with 
her?" 

"There  were  the  police,  at  least." 

"Yes,  I  thought  of  that." 

He  went  to  the  window  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  her.  For  a  full  minute  there 
was  silence  in  the  room,  and  then  Baron 
spoke.     He  did  not  turn  around. 

"Yes,  there  were  the  police,"  he  re- 
peated; "but  I  couldn't  help  remember- 
ing that  there  was  also  I — and  we.  I  had 
an  idea  we  could  do  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  police,  in  a  case  like  this.  I 
don't  understand  how  you  women  feel, 
mother,  but  I  can't  help  remembering 
that  every  Httle  girl  is  going  to  be  a 
woman  some  day.  And  I've  no  doubt 
that  the  kind  of  woman  she  is  going  to  be 
will  be  governed  a  good  deal  by  seem- 
ingly trivial  events.  I  don't  see  why  it 
isn't  likely  that  Bonnie  May's  whole 
future  may  depend  upon  the  way  things 
fall  out  for  her  now,  when  she's  really 
helpless  and  alone  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  I  think  it's  likely  she'll  remember 
to  the  end  of  her  days  that  people  were 
kind  to  her — or  that  they  weren't.  We've 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  at  the  hands  of  a 
little  bit  of  a  girl.  At  the  most  we'll  have 
to  give  her  a  bed  for  the  night,  and  a  bite 
to  eat,  and  just  a  little  friendliness.  It's 
she  who  must  be  afraid  of  us ! — afraid 
that  we'll  be  thoughtless,  or  snobbish,  and 
refuse  to  give  her  the  comfort  she  needs, 
now  that  she's  in  trouble." 

He  paused. 
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''A  speech!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baron, 
and  Baron  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
irony  in  her  voice.  She  added,  in  the 
same  tone:  ''The  haughty  mother  yields 
to   the   impassioned  plea   of   her  noble 


son 


Baron  turned  and  observed  that  she 
was  smiling  rather  maliciously. 

"You'd  better  go  up  and  look  after 
her,"  she  added.  ''Flora  will  be  home 
before  long." 


IV 


A   CRISIS 

At  five  o'clock,  during  a  brief  lull  in 
the  usual  noises  on  the  avenue,  there  was 
a  faint  murmur  of  machinery  in  front  of 
the  mansion.  The  McKelvey  girls'  mo- 
tor-car drew  up  at  the  curb,  and  Miss 
Flora  Baron  alighted. 

She  was  the  sort  of  girl  that  people 
love  unquestioningly:  gentle,  low- voiced, 
seemingly  happy,  grateful,  gracious. 

"Good-by,  Flora,"  called  the  McKel- 
vey girls  almost  in  one  voice,  as  their 
guest  hurried  toward  her  gate.  Their 
cheerful  faces  were  framed  by  the  open 
door  of  their  shining  coupe.  And  Flora 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder  and  re- 
sponded gayly,  and  then  hurried  up  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  mansion. 

She  carried  an  armful  of  roses  which  the 
McKelveys  had  insisted  upon  her  bring- 
ing home — roses  with  long  stems,  ^\'ith 
many  green,  wax-like  leaves. 

When  she  entered  the  hall  she  paused 
and  sighed.  Nx)w  that  her  friends  could 
not  see  her  any  longer  she  abandoned  a 
certain  gladsome  bearing.  It  was  so 
lovely  out  at  the  McKelveys',  and  it  was 
so — so  different  here  at  home.  She  had 
the  feeling  one  might  have  on  entering  a 
dungeon. 

The  fingers  of  her  right  hand  closed 
upon  the  dull-green-and-silver  tailored 
skirt  she  was  wearing,  and  one  foot  was 
already  planted  on  the  first  step  of  the 
stairway.  She  meant  to  offer  the  roses  to 
her  mother,  who  would  be  in  the  sitting- 
room  up-stairs. 

But  before  she  had  mounted  to  the 
second  step  she  heard  her  brother  Vic- 
tor's voice  in  the  dining-room,  and  she 
knew  by  his  manner  of  speaking  that  he 


was  at  the  telephone.  This  circumstance 
in  itself  was  not  remarkable;  but  he  was 
asking  for  police  headquarters ! 

Visions  of  a  burglary  passed  before 
her  mind,  and  she  wondered  whimsically 
what  anybody  could  find  in  the  house 
worth  steaHng.  Her  brother's  next  words 
reached  her  clearly: 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  say  just  how  old  she  is. 
Say  about  ten.  Somebody  must  have  re- 
ported that  she  is  lost.  .  .  .  Well,  that 
certainly  seems  strange  ..." 

Flora  changed  her  mind  about  going  up- 
stairs immediately.  Instead,  she  turned 
toward  the  dining-room.  Victor  was  con- 
tinuing his  message:  "Are  you  sure  such 
a  report  hasn't  been  made  at  one  of  the 
substations  ?  "  And  after  a  brief  interval 
there  was  the  sound  of  the  receiver  being 
hung  up. 

However,  when  Flora  entered  the  din- 
ing-room her  brother  was  speaking  at 
the  telephone  again.  More  about  a  lit- 
tle girl.  "Mr.  Thornburg's  office?  Mr. 
Thornburg?  This  is  Baron  speaking. 
Say — has  anybody  spoken  to  you  about 
losing  a  little  girl  this  afternoon?" 

Flora  perceived  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned;  his  attitude  was  even  strik- 
ingly purposeful — and  Victor  usually  ap- 
peared to  have  no  definite  purposes  at 
all. 

'Yes,"  he  continued,  clearly  in  answer 
tc  words  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
'"I  brought  her  home  vdth.  me.  I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do.  I  thought  some- 
body might  have  inquired  at  the  theatre 
about  her.  If  they  do,  you'll  let  me  know 
right  away,  won't  you?  She'll  probably 
be  with  us  here  until  she's  claimed." 

He  hung  up  the  receiver.  His  eyes 
were  unusually  bright. 

" Here  ?     Who  ?  "  demanded  Flora. 

Baron  beamed  upon  her.  "  Flora  ! "  he 
cried.  "I'm  glad  you've  come.  Some- 
thing has  happened ! " 

"Who's  here?" 

"The  renowned  actress,  Bonnie  May." 

"Please  tell  me !"  she  begged,  as  if  he 
had  made  no  response  at  all. 

"A  httle  lost  girl."  Then  Baron  brief- 
ly explained. 

Miss  Baron's  eyes  fairly  danced. 
"What  an  adventure!"  she  added  pres- 
ently.    "Is  she — nice?" 

"Nice?     That's  a  woman's  first  ques- 
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tion  every  time,  isn't  it?"  Baron  re- 
flected. "I  suppose  so.  I  know  she's 
pretty — the  very  prettiest  thing!" 

"That  would  be  a  man's  first  consid- 
eration, I  suppose.  What  did  mother 
say?" 

"Mother  is — resigned."  They  moved 
toward  the  stairway.  "Try  to  persuade 
mother  that  a  child  doesn't  count,"  Bar- 
on urged.  "  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Grundy  never 
had  any  children.  None  like  Bonnie 
May,  anyway.  When  you've  once  seen 
her " 

They  were  ascending  the  stairway, 
eagerly  whispering.  A  dozen  years  at 
least  seemed  to  have  slipped  from  their 
shoulders.  They  entered  Mrs.  Baron's 
sitting-room  quite  gayly. 

Mrs.  Baron  and  Bonnie  May  were  sit- 
ting close  together,  the  guest  in  a  low 
chair  that  was  Flora's.  Mrs.  Baron  was 
maintaining  the  role  of  indulgent  but 
overriden  oracle;  Bonnie  May  was  amia- 
bly inclined  to  make  allowances.  They 
were  conversing  in  a  rather  sedate  fash- 
ion. 

"My  sister  Flora,  Bonnie  May,"  said 
Baron. 

The  child  came  forward  eagerly.  ' '  How 
lovely!"  she  exclaimed,  extending  her 
hand. 

Flora  regarded  the  child  ^\iih  smiling 
eyes.  "Oh!  you  mean  the  roses,"  she 
said.  "Yes,  they  are."  But  she  did  not 
look  at  the  flowers  on  her  arm.  She 
pushed  a  pennon-like  fragment  of  veil 
away  from  her  face  and  smiled  quietly 
at  the  child. 

"I  didn't  mean  them,"  explained  Bon- 
nie May.  "I  meant  it  was  lovely  that 
you  should  be — that  I'm  to  have —  Do 
excuse  me,  I  mean  that  you  are  lovely !" 

Only  an  instant  longer  Miss  Baron 
remained  as  if  happily  spellbound.  A 
breath  that  was  fragrant  and  cool  ema- 
nated from  her  and  her  roses.  The 
hue  of  pleasure  slowly  deepened  in  her 
cheeks. 

"You  dear  child ! "  she  said  at  last,  the 
spell  broken.  "T  can't  remember  when 
anybody  has  said  such  a  thing  to  me  be- 
fore." 

She  laid  the  roses  in  her  mother's  lap. 
"And  to  think  we're  to  keep  her!"  she 
added. 

"Over  night,"  Mrs.  Baron  made  haste 


to  say.  "  Yes,  she  is  to  be  our  guest  until 
to-morrow." 

"But  nobody  has  inquired  for  her," 
said  Flora.  "Victor's  been  telephoning. 
The  police  and  the  people  at  the  the- 
atre  " 

"Where  did  you  get  such  beautiful 
roses?"  inquired  Mrs.  Baron,  wholly  by 
way  of  interruption.  The  arch  of  her 
eyebrows  was  as  a  weather-signal  which 
Flora  never  disregarded.  She  changed 
the  subject.  She  had  much  to  say  about 
her  ride.  But  her  eyes  kept  straying 
back  to  Bonnie  May,  who  remained  silent, 
her  body  leaning  slightly  forward,  her 
head  pitched  back,  her  eyes  devouring 
Miss  Baron's  face.  The  attitude  was  so 
touchingly  childlike  that  Flora  had  vi- 
sions of  herself  in  a  big  rocking-chair, 
putting  the  little  thing  to  sleep  or  telling 
her  stories.  "Only  until  to-morrow,"  her 
mother  had  said;  but  no  one  w^as  asking 
for  the  child  anywhere.  Of  course  she 
would  stay  until — until 

"Yes,"  she  said,  absent-mindedly,  in 
response  to  a  question  by  her  mother, 
"they  brought  me  home  in  their  car. 
They  were  so  lovely  to  me !"  Her  eyes 
strayed  back  to  Bonnie  May,  whose  rapt 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  her.  The  child 
flushed  and  smiled  angelically. 

If  any  constraint  was  felt  during  the 
dinner-hour,  Bonnie  May  was  evidently 
less  affected  than  the  others  at  table. 

The  one  test  which  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  critical  one — the  appearance 
of  the  head  of  the  household — was  easily 
met. 

Mr.  Baron  came  home  a  little  late,  and 
immediately  disappeared  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. Bonnie  May  did  not  even  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  until  the  family  took  their 
places  at  table. 

"Hello!  Who  said  there  weren't  any 
more  fairies?"  was  his  cheerful  greeting, 
as  he  stood  an  instant  beside  his  chair 
before  he  sat  down.  He  was  a  tall,  dis- 
tinguished-looking man,  with  a  pointed 
gray  beard,  which  seemed  always  to  have 
been  of  its  present  color,  rather  than  to 
suggest  venerableness.  He  had  piercing 
gray  eyes  which  seemed  formidable  under 
their  definite  black  eyebrows.  However, 
his  eyes  readily  yielded  to  a  twinkle  when 
he  smiled.     He  still  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
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custom  of  dressing  formally  for  dinner, 
and  he  entertained  a  suspicion  that  Vic- 
tor's vocation,  which  consisted  of  literary 
work  of  some  indefinite  kind,  was  making 
him  sadly  Bohemian,  since  his  son  did  not 
perceive  the  need  of  being  so  punctilious. 
^'It's  not  as  if  we  had  company  often," 
had  been  Victor's  defense,  on  one  occa- 
sion, of  the  course  he  had  adopted;  but 
his  father's  retort  had  been  that  ''they 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  one 
another." 

"A  little  girl  we  are  sheltering  to-night, ' ' 
was  Mrs.  Baron's  explanation  to  her  hus- 
band, who  still  regarded  the  child  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table. 

"I'm  Bonnie  May,"  amended  the  child. 
"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure." 
She  smiled  graciously  and  nodded  with 
such  dignity  as  was  compatible  with  a 
rather  difficult  position.  She  was  occu- 
p}dng  an  "adult"  chair,  and  little  more 
than  her  head  and  shoulders  was  \dsible. 
She  had  briefly  yet  firmly  discouraged  the 
suggestion  that  she  sit  on  a  book. 

"A — protege  of  Victor's,"  added  Mrs. 
Baron,  with  the  amiable  malice  which  the 
family  easily  recognized. 

But  Flora  noted  the  word  "protege" 
and  smiled.  To  her  mind  it  suggested 
permanency. 

"A  very  fine  little  girl,  I'm  sure,"  was 
Mr.  Baron's  comment.  He  was  critically 
looking  at  the  fowl  which  Mrs.  Shepard, 
housekeeper  and  woman  of  all  work,  had 
placed  before  him.  His  entire  attention 
was  immediately  monopolized  by  the 
carving  implements.  He  appeared  to  for- 
get the  child's  presence. 

This  fact  is  set  down  as  a  significant 
one,  because  Flora  and  Baron,  Jr.,  were 
both  keenly  and  frankly  interested  in  his 
impression.  If  he  didn't  mind  having 
her  about,  another  point  in  her  favor 
would  have  been  gained.  Mrs.  Baron, 
too,  was  covertly  interested  in  his  atti- 
tude. She  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  wished  him  to  confirm  her  fears,  or 
to  share  her  son's  and  daughter's  faith 
in  the  unexpected  guest. 

Thereafter  the  meal  progressed  some- 
what silently.  Every  individual  in  the 
group  was  alertly  awaiting  developments. 

"  Children  always  like  the  drumstick," 
declared  Mr.  Baron  genially,  looking  at 
Bonnie  May. 


.  "Yes,  I  believe  so,"  admitted  the  guest 
politely.  She  added  casually:  "I  usu- 
ally prefer  the  wing." 

Mr.  Baron  rested  the  car\^ng  knife  and 
fork  on  his  plate  and  scrutinized  the 
speaker  sharply.  The  child  was  opening 
her  napkin  with  a  kind  of  elegant  delib- 
eration. 

Then  he  smiled.  "A  wing  it  shall  be," 
he  declared. 

Later  Mrs.  Baron  took  occasion  to  as- 
sert her  authority.  "  Children  should  not 
stare,"  she  declared,  tr^-ing  to  assume  a 
severe  contralto  tone,  but  taking  care  to 
smile,  so  that  her  rebuke  would  seem  to 
have  been  kindly  offered. 

Indeed,  Bonnie  May  was  paying  less 
attention  to  her  dinner  than  to  the  pretty 
napery,  the  cut-glass  vase  in  which  some 
of  Flora's  roses  had  been  placed,  the  din- 
ner set  of  chaste  design,  and  to  the  coun- 
tenances about  her. 

"Quite  true,"  she  admitted,  in  response 
to  Mrs.  Baron.  "But,  you  know,  when 
you  get  into  a  new  company,  it's  quite 
natural  to  size  everybody  up,  so  you  can 
make  up  your  mind  what  to  expect  of 
them." 

She  took  a  very  small  bite  from  a  young 
green  onion,  holding  her  little  finger  ele- 
gantly apart.  "How  pfettily  the  white 
blends  with  the  green!"  she  said  approv- 
ingly, looking  critically  at  the  onion. 

Mrs.  Baron  flushed.  "  My  remark  was 
that  children  ought  not  to  stare,"  she  re- 
peated, persistently  and  less  gently. 

The  child's  serenity  failed  her.  "  I  don't 
usually,"  she  said  in  painful  embarrass- 
ment, "and  I  don't  believe  I  criticise 
people's  manners,  either,  unless  it's  in  pri- 
vate." 

She  regained  her  self-control  immedi- 
ately. She  replaced  the  onion  on  her 
plate  and  lifted  her  napkin  to  her  lips  with 
exquisite  care. 

The  adult  persons  at  the  table  were  all 
looking  from  one  to  another.  There  were 
horizontal  lines  in  every  forehead. 

"I  can't  remember  having  been  any- 
where where  the  service  was  so  admira- 
ble," the  guest  added,  directing  her  glance 
toward  her  own  section  of  the  board. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  gentle  ennui  in 
her  tone. 

Mrs.  Baron  was  glaring  at  her,  her 
face  aflame  with  mortification.     It  was 
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a  countenance  the  family  was  familiar 
with. 

"Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  to- 
day, Victor?"  inquired  Mr.  Baron  jo- 
cosely. 

It  was  the  tone — and  the  tactics — he 
always  adopted  when  he  wished  to  avoid 
a  crisis. 

When  the  family  were  about  to  leave 
the  table,  Mrs.  Baron  called  the  house- 
keeper. The  others  appeared  not  to  no- 
tice particularly,  but  secretly  they  were 
all  attention. 

Said  Mrs.  Baron:  ''Mrs.  Shepard,  this 
little  girl's  name  is  Bonnie  May.  She  is 
to  stay  wath  us  this  evening.  Will  you 
see  that  the  spare  room  in  the  attic  is 
made  ready  ?  and  if  you  can  add  to  her 
comfort  in  any  way  I'm  sure  you  will." 

''Yes,  ma'am,''  said  Mrs.  Shepard. 
The  good,  simple  creature  was  tr}'ing  to 
hide  her  amazement.  The  child  had  been 
a  guest  at  the  table — and  she  was  to  be 
put  up  in  the  attic  to  sleep  I  The  attic 
was  really  a  third  floor,  but  it  was  used 
mainly  for  storing  things,  and  for  the 
houseman's  quarters.  She  regarded  Bon- 
nie May  briefly — and  her  eyes  twinkled  I 
The  child  was  smiling  at  her  amiably. 

"Mother  I"  was  Flora's  hesitating  re- 
monstrance, and  \^ictor  paid  such  studi- 
ous heed  to  the  folding  of  his  napkin  that 
it  was  e\ident  he  was  tr\ing  to  hide  his 
discomfort.  In  a  moment  he  spoke — 
quite  casually:  "  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  lone- 
some up  there  for  her,  mother.  Suppose 
you  let  her  have  my  room  to-night.  I 
won't  mind  giving  it  up." 

"Nonsense!  There's  no  need  of  your 
being  disturbed.'*  Mrs.  Baron's  forehead 
was  still  creased  by  menacing  horizontal 
lines. 

The  guest  interposed.  The  family  was 
rising,  and  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
table.  "  If  you  don't  mind,  Mrs.  Baron," 
she  said  evenly,  ''I'll  go  back  and  make 
friends  with  Mrs.  Shepard.  You  know  I 
dearly  love  the  people  who  take  the — 
the  character  parts.  They're  usually  so 
comfortable  I" 

"Well,  run  along."  Mrs.  Baron  tried 
not  to  speak  impatiently.  She  felt  that 
there  was  general  disapproval  of  her 
mood. 

The  guest  went  into  the  kitchen.     At 


the  door  she  turned.  ''It  was  a  lovely 
dinner,"  she  said  politely.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared. 

In  the  kitchen  her  glad  bearing  van- 
ished. She  became  strangely  pensive  for 
a  little  girl.  Mrs.  Baron  did  not  like  her ! 
That  was  e\'ident.  Yet  what  had  she 
done,  save  to  take  her  own  part,  as  she 
had  always  had  to  do? 

^Irs.  Shepard  did  not  realize  that  the 
child  was  troubled.  When  children  were 
troubled,  according  to  Mrs.  Shepard's 
experience,  their  lips  trembled  or  their 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  There  were  no  such 
signs  to  be  read  in  Bonnie  May's  face. 
She  was  standing  there  in  that  dazed 
fashion  because  she  was  in  a  strange 
place,  of  course. 

'"Wait  until  my  work's  done  and  I'll 
bake  you  a  little  cake '"  said  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard. She  was  delighted  with  the  idea.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  bake  a  little  cake  for  the  child. 

"A  little  cake?"  responded  Bonnie 
May  dubiously.  "It's  kind  of  you,  you 
know,  but  reaUy  I've  just  dined."  She 
put  all  troubled  thoughts  away  from  her. 
The  kitchen  was  really  a  wonderful  place. 
She  examined  various  utensils  with  in- 
terest. They  had  all  been  used.  She  had 
seen  many  of  these  things  before,  but  they 
had  always  been  shiny  and  new.  The 
property  man  had  taken  care  of  them. 

A  little  bell  above  Mrs.  Shepard's  head 
tinkled  energetically.  The  housekeeper 
sighed  hea\'ily  and  began  wiping  her 
hands. 

"WTiat  is  it?''  inquired  Bonnie  May. 

"The  front-door  bell,"  was  the  answer. 

''Oh  I  how  interesting.  Let  me  answer 
it— do!" 

And  before  ^Irs.  Shepard  could  care- 
fully consider  the  matter  she  gave  a  re- 
luctant consent.  She  would  have  ex- 
plained what  one  should  do  under  certain 
contingencies,  but  there  hadn't  been  time. 
Bonnie  ]May  was  gone. 

As  the  child  passed  through  the  hall 
she  heard  the  family  mo\ing  about  up- 
stairs. Their  voices  seemed  quite  remote ; 
they  were  almost  inaudible.  Bonnie  May 
thought  it  probable  that  they  had  not 
heard  the  summons  at  the  door. 

She  felt  a  new  kind  of  elation  at  being 
permitted  to  officiate  in  even  a  very  small 
domestic  function.     She  was  going  to  ad- 
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mit  some  one  who  really  came  from  out    easily  to  learn  who  it  was  that  had  come 


of  the  unknown — whose  every  word  and 
movement  would  not  be  known  to  her 
beforehand. 

Then  the  mansion  seemed  to  become 
strangely  silent,  as  if  it  were  listening  un- 


out  of  the  darkness  and  sounded  a  sum- 
mons to  those  within. 

Bonnie  May  caught  her  breath.  Her 
face  was  fairly  glowing  when  she  opened 
the  door. 


(To  be'continued.) 
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I   CHOOSE   A  PROFESSION 


^^^^^HE  mind's  eye  bhnks  a  bit 
when  it  contemplates  my 
Lord  Dundreary  in  the  pul- 
pit. The  church,  however, 
was  my  father's  original 
destination.    My  grand- 


father, a  very  conservative  merchant  of 
Liverpool,  had  set  his  heart  on  his  son's 
entrance  into  holy  orders.  Indeed,  my 
father  studied  diligently  to  that  end;  but 
nature  rebelled  and  he  compromised  la- 
ter on  by  taking  up  thefstudy  of  medi- 
cine. This  he  pursued  for  some  time, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  enter  the  hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  London.  How- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  temple  of  ^Escu- 
lapius  and  suddenly  went  on  the  stage; 
so  much  to  the  horror  of  his  father  that 
he  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself  for 
many  years,  and  underwent  such  labor 
and  disappointment  that,  after  ten  years 
of  acting,  he  seriously  considered  giving 
up  the  theatre  and  returning  to  commer- 
cial life,  the  church  and  the  consulting 
room  being  now  out  of  the  question. 

Owing  to  these  hard  experiences,  my 
father  was  most  eager  that  his  sons  should 
seek  less  thorny  paths.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  determined  to  allow  our  natural 
inclinations  to  have  full  sway,  for  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  rebelled  at  the 
authority  which  compelled  him  to  labor 
at  two  callings  which  were  distasteful  to 
him. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  I 
saw  my  father  seldom,  for  he  was  usually 


playing  in  America  while  I  was  at  school 
in  England.  Whenever  I  did  see  him, 
however,  this  question  as  to  what  I  was 
to  be  was  always  broached.  Quite  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  my  father  would 
say:  ^'Well,  what  are  you  going  to  be? 
This  is  very  important  and  must  be  set- 
tled before  you  are  much  older.  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  about  it  at 
once." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  not  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  I  wanted  to  be,  since 
no  profession  had  been  chosen  for  me — 
for  the  theatre  was  tabooed  as  being  a 
hard,  precarious,  and  impossible  field  for 
stupid  people,  of  whom  it  was  admitted 
I  was  one.  I  was  greatly  disconcerted 
when  these  attacks  were  levelled  at  me. 
Once  I  had  wished  to  be  a  red  Indian, 
later  a  sailor;  by  and  by,  being  a  very 
nervous,  shy  child,  I  had  wished  to  have 
the  iron  nerve  and  pale,  impassive  coun- 
tenance of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo. 
''The  Count  was  pale  but  firm,"  struck 
me  as  a  satisfactory  state  to  be  in  per- 
manently. My  latest  plan  was  to  be  a 
farmer.  The  country,  solitude,  open  air; 
these  things  appealed  to  me  strikingly. 
None  of  these  ambitions  but  the  "farmer" 
did  I  confide  to  my  parent.  He  was  not 
enthusiastic  and  I  abandoned  the  idea. 
I  had  some  small  inclination  for  drawing, 
and  my  father  seized  on  that  as  the  di- 
rection I  should  travel. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  painter  ?  " 
said  he  one  day. 

''I  think  I  should  like  it,"  said  I. 

"Good! "said he.  "That's settled.  I'll 
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send  you  at  once  to  O'Connor,  Scene- 
painting  will  give  you  a  fine,  broad  style. 
Meantime,  you  stoop  too  much,  so  we'll 
go  and  buy  some  braces  to  hold  the 
shoulders  back." 

This  w^e  did  with  swift  decision.  I  was 
braced  like  a  soldier  in  half  an  hour,  and 
in  an  hour  it  had  been  arranged  that  I 
should  leave  school  and  take  up  the  study 
of  drawing  and  color. 

I  studied  scene-painting  with  those 
braces  on,  suffering  torture  as  I  wielded 
a  huge  brush  in  either  hand.  The  con- 
nection between  scene-painting  and  stand- 
ing up  straight  puzzled  me  then  and  I 
can't  percei\e  it  now,  but  it  was  enough 
for  me  that  my  father  saw  it.  What  a 
happy  age  that  when  the  parent  is  a  god- 
like being  who  knows  all  things!  My 
father  was  the  most  adorable  of  men,  all 
that  affection  could  offer  he  gave  to  his 
children,  and  in  his  glorious,  buoyant, 
eff'ervescent  nature  we  saw  the  constant 
sunshine  of  youth  and  knowledge.  To 
him  everything  seemed  possible.  His 
swift  decisions  seemed  to  us  the  decrees 
of  happy  Fate.  So  with  enthusiasm  I 
attacked  my  painting  and  indeed  was 
happy  and  content  until  I  came  to  know, 
after  three  or  four  years,  that  my  gift  was 
small  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
earn  a  living  more  securely  and  more  rap- 
idly than  my  meagre  talent  would  allow. 
My  father  did  not  believe  this,  but  I 
knew  it. 

I  came  out  to  America  in  1879  with  my 
mother's  brother.  Captain  Hugh  Stewart. 
Mv  father  was  living  at  the  Gramercv 
Park  Hotel  in  New  York.  One  day  we 
were  at  breakfast. 

"Now,"  said  my  father  to  me,  "let  us 
decide  what  you  are  going  to  be." 

We  sat  down  to  consider  this  weighty 
matter. 

"Come  in!"  cried  my  father,  who  al- 
ways applied  himself  to  reply  to  his  let- 
ters after  breakfast,  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  hours — ^he  was  very  methodical  about 
this,  punctilious  to  a  degree.  "Come 
in!" 

It  was  Earp  !  Now,  Earp  was  the  bar- 
ber at  the  Gramercy  Park  Hotel.  He 
lived  in  the  basement — a  perfectly  unbe- 
lievable man,  thin  as  a  rail,  six  feet  three 
in  height,  solemn  as  the  Sphinx.  He 
eked  out  his  income  from  barbering  by 
raising  white  mice;   he  also  kept  parrots, 


love-birds,  flying  squirrels,  a  jackdaw. 
My  father  was  very  fond  of  animals;  he 
always  had  one,  sometimes  two  dogs  with 
him,  and  frequently  purchased  some  of 
Earp's  menagerie  for  his  rooms  in  New 
York.  Earp  usually  looked  after  these 
purchases  each  night  and  brought  them  to 
my  father  when  he  came  in  the  afternoon. 
He  now  appeared.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  him.  He  carried  his  barber's 
implements  in  his  two  hands.  My  father 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room  where  Earp 
had  placed  a  chair.  Earp  then  took  from 
a  large  pocket  a  parrot  which  crawled  onto 
his  shoulder.  ^ly  father  paid  no  atten- 
tion. From  another  pocket  he  took  two 
love-birds  which  crawled  up  his  chest  to 
his  head  and  perched  thereon.  Two  flying 
squirrels  emerged  next  and  flew  at  once 
to  the  T\dndow-curtains  and  clung  there 
chattering.  Several  white  mice  then  ap- 
peared and  began  to  crawl  over  my  father. 
At  last  another  parrot  bestrode  Earp's 
other  shoulder  and  a  jackdaw  jumped  out 
of  a  small  bag  of  razors  and  stood  on  a 
table.  I,  of  course,  was  surprised.  My 
father  spoke  not — the  thing  was  custom- 
ary. 

"Fine  day,"  said  Earp. 

"Isn't  it?"  said  my  father. 

"Hair  cut !"'  said  a  parrot. 

I  laughed  with  glee. 

"My  son — Earp,''  said  my  father  by 
way  of  introduction. 

Earp  held  out  a  sad  hand  which  I  shook 
solemnly.  I  felt  strangely  abashed  at 
li\ang  a  birdless  life. 

"Next!"  cried  the  jackdaw. 

It  is  a  fact  that  these  parrots  and 
this  jackdaw  spoke  this  barbarous  talk. 
"Shave  or  hair  cut,"  would  one  "say. 
"  How  much  ? ' '  "  Fifteen  cents ! ' '  would 
another  remark. 

Meantime  Earp  conversed  on  the  top- 
ics of  the  day — politics,  stocks,  the  the- 
atre, real  estate,  mice,  and  men.  It  was 
all  very  instructive  and  amazing  to  me, 
lately  landed.  At  last  the  conversation 
languished. 

"Now,  Eddy,"  said  my  father,  "what 
is  it  to  be?  What  are  you  going  to 
be?" 

I  had  been  wool-gathering,  watching 
the  mice  and  the  squirrels.  Recalled  to 
the  serious  affairs  of  the  planet,  I  looked 
rather  blank;  at  last  I  ventured:  "I 
think  I  should  hke  to  go  on  the  stage." 
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My  father  sat  up  so  suddenly  that 
Earp's  birds  nearly  lost  their  balance. 

"You  want  to  give  up  your  drawing !" 
said  he. 

I  told  him  my  reasons  at  length.  I 
knew  I  was  hurting  him  and  hated  to  do 
it.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  my  being  a 
painter,  but  I  lamed  him  with  reasons. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind 
suddenly. 

"Good!"  said  he  as  Earp  finished  him 
up.  "  I'll  send  you  to  the  Boston  Museum. 
You  shall  go  at  once — to-morrow !  I'll 
give  you  a  letter  to  Mr.  Field,  the  mana- 
ger. Mrs.  Vincent  will  take  rooms  for  you. 
You  won't  get  any  salary,  because  you 
are  not  worth  any.  I'll  give  you  twenty 
dollars  a  week  on  which  you  will  have 
to  live,  as  I  and  other  poor  actors  have 
done  before  you.  You'll  have  to  work 
hard;  it's  no  joke.  You  are  making  an 
awful  mistake,  but  I  won't  stand  in  your 
way.  I  want  you  to  choose,  but  you  must 
get  at  it  quick  and  find  out  what  it  is 
like." 

I  knew  what  it  was  like,  for  children 
have  sharp  ears  and  I  had  heard  ever 
since  I  was  a  child  how  my  father  had 
failed  and  failed  and  failed;  how  he 
landed  in  1852  in  Boston,  whither  I  was 
going,  and  appeared  in  "The  Heir-at- 
Law"  as  Doctor  Pangloss;  how  the  au- 
dience at  the  National  Theatre  hissed 
him ;  how  Mr.  Leonard,  the  manager,  dis- 
charged him  after  the  play;  how  he  went 
next  day  to  the  Howard  Athenaeum  and 
asked  the  manager  for  a  job;  how  the 
manager  engaged  him  and  he  played  four 
performances  a  day  while  my  mother 
played  small  parts  also  and  nursed  her 
littfe  son  Lytton,  and  when  the  next  day 
after  his  discharge  a  man  appeared  at 
Mrs.  Fisher's  boarding-house  in  Bullfinch 
Place — a  man  who  said  he  represented  a 
newspaper,  which,  of  course,  he  did  not — 
and  calling  my  father  to  the  door  sug- 
gested that  a  small  sum  would  prevent 
a  certain  article  recounting  his  lamen- 
table failure  from  appearing  in  print,  my 
mother,  who  was  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case, came  down  and  cried  out:  "If  you 
don't  thrash  him  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again !" 

The  conflict  which  ensued  and  the  re- 
joicing which  followed;  the  penury;  the 
hardships;  the  determination  to  give  up 
the  theatre  after  ten  years  of  labor — all 


this  I  knew,  and  had  heard  with  those 
same  sharp  ears  of  childhood.  But  it 
mattered  not. 

"Remember,"  said  my  father,  "al- 
ways say  you  will  do  anything  and  take 
anything.  You  can't  learn  to  act  by  tell- 
ing yourself  how  much  you  are  worth; 
other  people  will  have  to  tell  you  that." 

I  went  to  Boston  and  entered  the  Mu- 
seum Company. 

I  returned  to  New  Y''ork  to  see  my 
father  in  about  a  month.  Again  Earp 
entered.  Again  the  mice  and  the  parrots 
and  the  love-birds  and  the  squirrels  took 
their  part  in  the  proceedings. 

"How  do  you  like  the  stage?"  said  my 
father. 

"I  like  it,"  said  I. 

"Y^ou  will  suffer,"  said  my  father,  and 
his  eyes  looked  moist.  "I  hope  soon 
you'll  be  worth  a  salary,"  he  added  seri- 
ously. 

"How  much?"  said  one  parrot. 

"Fifteen  cents,"  said  the  other. 

"Not  yet,"  said  I,  and  my  father 
smiled  sadly. 

"sT.  Vincent" 

The  Boston  Museum  was  one  of  the 
last  remnants  of  Puritan  prejudice  against 
the  theatre  as  a  place  of  amusement.  It 
was  a  "museum,"  not  a  "theatre."  The 
word  "theatre"  was  not  permitted  on 
any  advertisement  or  playbill.  For  many 
years  its  doors  were  closed  from  Saturday 
afternoon  until  Monday  morning — there 
being  no  Saturday  evening  performance. 
In  the  front  of  the  building,  on  the  floors 
over  the  box-office,  was  an  exhibition  of 
stuffed  animals,  wax  figures,  mummies, 
mineral  specimens,  and  other  odds  and 
ends,  which  enabled  the  tender  of  con- 
science to  persuade  themselves  that  this 
was  an  institution  of  learning,  a  school  of 
instruction,  and  by  no  means  a  place  of 
amusement. 

In  1879,  when  I  joined  the  Museum 
Company,  that  temple  of  the  drama  still 
had  a  distinct  following  of  its  own.  Each 
member  of  the  organization  had,  from 
long  association  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice, become  something  of  an  institution. 
Citizens  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood to  love  and  revere  them.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  with  Mr.  William 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Vincent,  whose  service 
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in  this  one  theatre  covered  a  period  of  fame.  ^lany  of  greater  notoriety,  on 
nearly  fifty  years.  Writes  an  historian:  looking  back,  would  gladly  have  changed 
"The  actual  merit  of  the  performance  at    places  with  them;  to  have  been  able  to 


A  picture  by  E.  H.  Sothern,  painted  in  Spain  in  1877,  during  his  career  as  a  painter. 


the  Boston  Museum  was  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  stock  company 
in  the  country."  Mr.  Warren  has  been 
declared  the  superior  of  his  cousin,  Joseph 
Jefferson.  And  yet,  outside  of  the  city 
of  Boston — save  in  a  few  New  England 
towns — neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Vincent  were 
known  at  all.  To  them,  however,  a  mod- 
est but  established  home  and  the  perpet- 
ual enjoyment  of  a  circle  of  intimate  and 
admiring  friends  compensated  for  a  wider 
Vol.  LIX.— 35 


contemplate  in  retrospect  so  many  years 
of  peaceful  labor,  and  to  have  been  so 
truly  honored  and  so  well  beloved.  To 
such  an  extent  did  this  sentiment  prevail 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Vincent  that  the  Vin- 
cent Hospital,  founded  in  her  name  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Trinity  Church,  is 
in  these  days  sometimes  inadvertently 
called  "St.  Vincent's  Hospital." 

Some  years  ago  was  sold  in  Boston  the 
collection  of  one  Mr.  Brown,  a  famous 


Fro»t  a  phoio^-aph  by  SaroJiy. 


Edward  H.  Sothern  in  1879. 


gatherer  of  theatrical  programmes,  auto- 
graph letters,  and  so  forth.  I  purchased 
at  this  sale  some  letters  of  my  father. 
One  of  these  was  written  from  Wey- 
mouth, England,  in  1852,  to  Mr,  Leonard, 
the  manager  of  the  National  Theatre, 
Boston.  My  father  applied  for  an  en- 
gagement, giving  a  list  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-six  parts  which  he  had  played 
and  was  prepared  to  play.  He  was  at 
this  time  twenty-five  years  of  age,  so  his 
experience  as  an  actor  in  England  may 
be  deduced  therefrom.  Mr.  Leonard  en- 
gaged him  for  leading  comedy. 

In  1852,  under  the  name  of  Douglas 
Stewart,  as  I  have  said,  he  opened  in  the 
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part  of  Doctor  Pangloss  in  "The  Heir-at- 
Law."  His  failure  was  so  complete  that 
the  audience  in  an  uproar  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  play. 

On  arriving  in  Boston  my  father  had 
found  shelter  in  a  boarding-house  kept 
by  Mrs.  Fisher  at  No.  2  Bullfinch  Place 
— a  quaint,  quiet  street  with  a  kind  of 
toll-gate  across  it  close  to  Mrs.  Fisher's 
house.  Here  in  this  secluded  retreat  Mr. 
William  Warren  and  a  few  other  actors 
resided. 

After  this  disastrous  first  appearance 
my  father  and  mother  and  their  one  son, 
Lytton,  moved  their  abode  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Vincent.    Now  began  a  friendship 
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From,  a  photograph,  by  the  Notman  Studio. 

*'St.  Vincent"  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Vincent;. 


that  lasted  until  my  father's  death  and 
which  was  bequeathed  to  me,  for  Mrs. 
Vincent  survived  him  by  some  years. 

Often  have  I  pictured  to  myself  these 
penniless  babes-in-the-wood.  My  moth- 
er, then  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  my  father 
in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  making  fun  of 
misfortune  as  though  that  monster  were 
a  friend,  snapping  their  fingers  at  disas- 
ter and  quite  disconcerting  the  demon  of 
poverty  by  laughing  in  his  face.  No  ill 
fortune  is  terrible  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  his  lifelong 
friendship  for  Mrs.  Vincent  began.  It 
was  on  her  sympathetic  bosom  that  my 


mother  relieved  her  grief;  and  it  was  her 
joyous  counsel  and  all-conquering  chuckle 
that  fortified  these  children  to  face  for- 
tune anew.  Mrs.  Vincent  always  spoke 
of  my  father  as  "her  son"  and  he  forever 
called  her  "Little  Mother."  In  her  mem- 
oirs she  says:  "He  was  the  most  impu- 
dent, audacious,  good-for-nothing,  good- 
hearted  fellow."  He  was  forever  making 
her  the  victim  of  all  sorts  of  mad  pranks. 
To  the  last  of  her  days  she  could  never 
speak  of  him  without  uncontrollable 
laughter,  even  when  she  was  pausing  to 
dry  her  tears  at  the  thought  of  his  having 
passed  away. 

Mrs.  Vincent,  all  her  life  long,  was  de- 
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and  the  Curtain  will  f;»e  at 


OF  THK  CELEBRATED  TRAGEOrENNE, 

MRS.  WARIR ! 

•  0MVKR8ALLT  A:;ri»0»T.Kl>OKD  TO  BR 

W^Without  an  equal  as  an  Actrf  ■, 

IN  THIS  OR  ANY  OTHER  CXJUNTRY 


Tb»  Ma&afor  takes  gr««t  pleatar 


thf  POP!  LAR  ACTOR, 


NigltU,  vilh 


voted  to  a  modest  and  quiet  charity,  and  habitually  kept  it — ^part  of  this  fairy  fund, 
she  found  at  once  a  ready  disciple  in  my  which  had  maintained  its  evergreen  qual- 
father.     Early  in  their  friendship  he  de-    ity  for  twenty  years. 

]\Iy  father's  annual  visit  to  Bos- 
TTflVWr  1  fin      1  -Jill----  ■  I  I    _^  ton  was  a  time  of  whirlwind  excite- 

nUWAnU    AlnhriAuIlL        proak^va^^Sr^dTdweeks^before 

by  all  sorts  of  extravagant  letters 
and  post-cards  and  telegrams;  love 
messages  written  in  red  ink  on  the 
outside  of  envelopes — ten,  twenty 
of  them  posted  at  a  time — calling 
her  ''Adored  One,"  "Beautiful 
Stalactite,"  ''Lady  Godiva," 
"Boadicea,"  a  thousand  extrava- 
gances. Then  one  day  his  card 
would  be  taken  up  by  an  hysteri- 
cal maid-servant  named  "  Mattie," 
who,  with  starting  eyes  and  a  fist 
in  her  mouth,  would  announce: 
"The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  or 
"The  Sultan  of  Turkey."  Mrs. 
Vincent  would  welcome  him  in  her 
best  frock,  with  such  dear,  old- 
fashioned  curls  on  either  side  of 
her  rotund  face,  chuckling  so  that 
her  whole  body  shook.  Then  such 
greetings,  such  laughter,  such 
tears,  such  stories,  such  mad  doings 
on  my  father's  part,  and  such  de- 
light in  his  mischief  by  this  dearest 
of  old  ladies!  Parrots,  cats,  cana- 
ries; Mattie,  the  eccentric  maid, 
with  her  face  full  of  wonder  ! 
Then  an  account  of  the  various 
charities  to  which  the  hundred  dol- 
lars had  contributed  most  faith- 
fully, and  in  much  detail  deliv- 
ered, and  many  tales  of  poor 
creatures  yet  to  be  relieved,  and 
plans  and  confidences  and  reminis- 
cences of  old  friends  long  gone. 

On  my  arrival  in  Boston,  it  was 
to  Mrs.  Vincent's  house  in  Cham- 
bers Street  that  I  made  my  way. 
I  had  many  misgi\dngs  as  I  walked 
through  the  curious,  intricate, 
winding,  irregular  Boston  streets, 
posited  with  her  a  magic  hundred  dollars    so  like  the  streets  of  an  old  Enghsh  town. 


nrW.  MARSHALL 

Who  will  apj>ear  in  a-njiinction  with  Mrs  WARNER  in  Shak.-peare's  Pl«y  of 

ar^^o  T  Ba  E  L 1^  o 
Mr  J.  R.  SGOtt  &  Mrs  M.  Jodbb 
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On  Wednesday   Eveniiig,  Dec'er  Bth,  185i« 

Will  b«  prM«Bt«d  5hak«p*a(*'A 

OTHEILO! 


lAOO, 


Mrs  VTARNITR 

Mr.  W.  MARSHALL 


OTHELLO Mr  J.  R.  SCOTT 

Cui« ■ Mt  Cowell  I  Julio -Mr  Pike 

Brabtotio E.  Williaml  1  Antotiio .Baldwio 

MoDiftno Aahai«t  |  Dnkr  of  Venice £>nic&m<ttd 

R«dchgo Dooflaa  Sicwait  !  Seniiora,  Lordly  lie. 

Ladorico .-••.. ■••  Went  worth  I 

1  Oranano Hatdt-Dbui|h  I  Dei.iduona- •' .Mtj.  MoliBila  Jone* 


Programme  of  Howard  Athenaeum,  Boston,  December  8, 1852. 
E.  A.  Sothern,  as  Douylas  Stewart,  plays  Roderig^o  in  "  Othello." 


which  was  never  to  grow  less.  When,  in 
the  course  of  her  ministrations  to  the  un- 
fortunate, the  low-water  mark  of  twenty 
dollars  was  reached,  my  father  was  to  be 
notified  and  the  balance  restored.  When 
Mrs.  Vincent  died  a  twenty-dollar  bill 
was  found  bv  Miss  Mina  Berntsen  under 


The  queer  New  England  laws  my  father 
had  threatened  me  with,  the  historical  as- 
sociations— Faneuil  Hall,  "the  cradle  of 
liberty";  the  old  State  House  mth  the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  still  rampant;  the 
Boston  tea-party;  the  mad  experience  of 
the   mad   Edmund   Kean;     my   father's 


the  paper  of  her  bureau-drawer  where  she    disastrous  failure  in  1852 — all  these  kept 
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me  busy  thinking  as  I 
was  quite  sure  I  should 
I  was  not  yet  nineteen 
ously  enough,  was  en- 
tirely distasteful  to 
me ;  not  especially  the- 
atre life,  but  any  life 
with  crowds  of  people. 
I  hated  the  thought 
that  I  should  have  to 
perfect  my  work  in 
public  at  rehearsal,  to 
exhibit  myself  in  the 
process;  all  my  igno- 
rance and  stupidity 
and  imperfection  I 
knew  would  tie  me  up 
in  knots  and  paralyze 
me  and  sicken  and 
dishearten  me.    How 


walked  along. 


the  dear  old  lady's  arms.  My  father  had 
fail,  to  begin  with,  failed  in  this  very  town  and  had  suc- 
,    Public  life,  curi-    ceeded.    Edmund  Kean  had  been  pelted 
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Treasurer.. • 

Deputy  Stage  Manager  / 
and  Prompter,        3 

>■  A,  nic  Artist 

L;  i.lcr  of  Orchestra  and 
IJirettor  of  Music, 
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I  wished  that  I  could 
study  it  all  in  private 
and  then  stand  forth 
confident,  victorious. 
But  it  could  not  be 
done;  one  has  to  re- 
hearse and  look  ridic- 
ulous and  feel  ridicu- 
lous and  be  made 
ridiculous,  and  gener- 
ally pay  for  one's  foot- 
ing in  the  theatre.  A 
conceited  person  with 
a  comfortably  thick 
skin  may  pass  through 
this  period  without 
discomfort,  but  a  diffi- 
dent young  man  who 
has  the  fortune  to  be 
sensitive  and  is  aware 
of  his  own  insufficien- 
cy must  undergo  tor- 
ture. People  are  not 
consciously  unkind, 
but  there  are  few 
things  so  comic  as  an 
utterly  untrained  male 
actor  trying  to  act.  I 
knew  well  what  was  in  store  for  me  and 
looked  forward  with  a  definite  dread  to 
my  initiation  into  the  Boston  Museum 
company. 

Wrote  my  father  to  Mrs.  Vincent: 
"Eddy  is  a  dear  boy,  but  he  will  never 
make  an  actor."  Indeed,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say  that  my  father  was  wrong.  Thus 
recommended,  there  I  was  on  my  way  to 
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THE  HEIR  AT  LAW. 

WIUTTES  liY  GKOntJL  COLMAS,  THE  YOl'SOER. 


Daniel  Dowlas,  Baron  Dubcrlv, 

Mr  W.  H.  Curtis 
Dr  Panglos» Mr  Douglas  Stewart 

CFrom  tlio  TliPndc  Uiyal,  niriiiirn;l!aui,lil*  tlrst 
a;i,)>;i'.  mcc  ji>  Auu'rii-a  ) 

Dick  Dowlas , — Mr  Prior 

Sceadfast Mr  J.  Muntoo 

Zckiel  Home»pun. ... . .  .Mr  F.  S.  Buxton 

Kenrick Mr  S.  D.  Johcson 


I  Icnrv  Moreland Mr  Aiken 

John. Mr  G.  J6hn#on 

Waiter  at  Hotel Mr  PhiKps 

Waoer  at-  Blue  Boar Mr  Knowlton' 

Cicely  f  lomoapun Mrs  W.  II.  Smitli 

Lady  Duberly Mrs  Archbold 

(From  tUe  London  TlieatrM.] 
Caroline Mrs  Prior 


Programme  of  National  Theatre,  Boston,  November  i,  1S52. 
E.  A.  Sothern's  first  appearance  in  America. 


wath  cabbages  and  was  a  great  man  not- 
withstanding. Truly,  I  had  no  hunger  for 
these  experiences,  yet  should  they  be 
mine  it  was  evident  there  was  no  need  to 
despair.  Let  me  proceed  toward  disaster 
with  a  light  heart,  catch  my  cabbage  on 
the  w4ng  dexterously.  Perhaps  some  day 
this  same  cabbage  would  be  pointed  to 
with  proud  interest — maybe  sold  at  auc- 
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tion  as  a  valuable  memento — who  could 
tell?  In  the  Players  Club  is  preserved 
a  back   tooth  which  once  belonged   to 
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Programme  of  Park  Theatre,  New  York  City,  September  8,  1879. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  when  he  took 
Mr.  A.  Manning's  part  as  the  cab-driver. 


George  Frederick  Cook.  I  was  to  open 
in  the  play  called  "The  Duke's  Motto." 
I  had  my  part  in  my  pocket.  There 
were  many  cues,  but  the  only  line  for 
me  was:    "To  the  health  of  our  noble 


tipathy.     There  seemed  no  chance  for 

cabbages ! 

It  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  therefore, 
that  I  knocked  at  Mrs.  Vincent's 
door. 

"My  grandson!"  cried  that 
dear  creature  as  she  took  me  to 
her  embrace,  "for  your  father  is 
my  son." 

Well,  I  made  friends  with  the 
parrots  and  the  cats  and  the  cana- 
ries and  the  strange  Swedish  girl, 
Mattie,  w^ho  always  walked  either 
sideways  or  backward  and  forever 
was  laughing  or  falling  down 
stairs.  Some  friends  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent were  present.  They  looked 
rather  startled  when  told  I  was  to 
be  an  actor.  One  man  began  to 
laugh  in  a  breathless  way — I 
learned  later  it  w^as  his  habit  to 
laugh  like  that  even  in  grief.  He 
meant  no  comment  on  my  inten- 
tions, but  he  distressed  me  sorely. 
Mrs.  Vincent  took  in  lodgers;  also 
she  rented  wardrobe  to  amateur 
actors.  The  lower  floor  of  her 
house  was  filled  with  costumes  of 
all  periods.  Members  of  the  Har- 
vard University  "  Hasty  Pudding 
Club"  were  great  customers  of 
hers.  It  was  a  quaint  household, 
old-fashioned,  Dickensonian.  To 
me  all  the  people  were  new  and 
strange  and  delightful;  hospita- 
ble, affectionate,  saturated  with 
remembrances  of  my  father,  and 
looking  on  me  with  an  amused 
curiosity,  as  children  might  look 
on  a  firecracker.  They  seemed  to 
speculate  as  to  w^hat  direction  I 
should  explode  in,  whether  I  would 
be  able  to  act  or  not.  I  was  quite 
sure  I  could  not,  and  again  a  kind 
of  despair  settled  on  me. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  re- 
hearsal. Rehearsal  was  a  daily 
ceremony  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
such   as   prayers   in   an  English 

house  or  grace  at  a  proper  dinner-table. 

Ten  o'clock  each  morning  a  rehearsal. 

Punctual  as  I  was,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vincent 

was  before  me.     She  introduced  me  to 

the  company  as  they  came  in,  thirty  or 


I 
i 


host."  There  was  not  much  opportunity  forty  of  them.  Up  I  would  bob  and  shake 
for  distinction,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  hands  and  be  greeted  and  sit  down  again 
could  I  excite  any  great  disgust  or  an-    by  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  "mother." 
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took  me  under  his  wing. 


The  ceremony  became  quite  embarrass-  in  the  very  house  wherein  my  boy-father 
ing  and  even  comic,  for  I  was  shy  and  and  girl-mother  had  lodged,  Mr.  Warren 
self-conscious.  At  length  Mr.  William 
Warren  entered.  I  w^as  just 
from  England;  I  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Warren;  I  had 
never,  until  a  few  days  before, 
known  that  such  a  place  as  the 
Boston  Museum  existed.  Mr. 
Warren's  long  and  devoted  ca- 
reer as  an  artist  was  as  foreign 
to  me  as  it  is  at  this  day  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
to  say  nothing  of  English  peo- 
ple. His  great  light  had  been 
hidden  under  the  Boston  bush- 
el all  these  years,  and  his  hap- 
py lot  was  that  he  practically 
had  no  historv  outside  his  na- 


B 


A 

Mr 
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tive  common. 

''Mr.  Wilham  Warren,"  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  ''this  is  Mr. 
Sothern,  the  son  of  E.  A. 
Sothern." 

I  did  not  rise,  so  distracted 
was  I  with  much  introduction. 
Mr.  Warren  shook  me  by  the 
hand  and  spoke  a  kindly  word , 
greeted  Mrs.  Vincent,  and 
passed  on.  But  I  had  made 
an  awful  mistake.  I  had  not 
risen  to  greet  the  idol  of  Bos- 
ton. The  manner  of  the  entire 
company,  which  had  been 
kindly  tolerant  before,  now  be- 
came frigid.  I  felt  something 
was  wrong,  but  I  could  not  tell 
what.  For  a  week  I  suffered 
the  cold  shoulder.  At  last  Jo- 
seph Haworth,  with  whom  I 
had  struck  up  a  friendship, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Vincent's  in- 
tercession, took  pity  on  my  ig- 
norance and  told  me  that  ev- 
erybody resented  my  treatment 
of  Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  Warren 
himself  had  remained  behind 
on  that  fateful  day  after  the  re- 
hearsal. As  I  left  my  dressing- 
room,  where  I  had  been  busy,  I  encoun-  Said  Haworth:  "The  people  resent 
tered  him.  He  patted  me  on  the  back,  your  behavior  to  Mr.  Warren." 
Said  he:  "My  boy,  I  knew  your  father  "But  Mr.  Warren  doesn't  resent  it," 
and  mother ;  come  and  see  me  at  my  lodg-  said  I,  while  before  me  arose  visions  of 
ings  at  Mrs.  Fisher's;  we  must  have  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  and  burning 's\'itches,  and 
chat.   Perhaps  I  maybe  able  to  help  you."    heads  without  ears,  and  Edmund  Kean 

Of  course  I  called  and  of  course  the    standing  there  a  mark  for  cabbages,  and 
dear  old  actor  was  sweet  and  kind.    Here,    my  father's  speech  to  the  audience  in  1852. 
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Programme  of  Boston  Museum,  December  8,  1879. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  as  Mr.  E.  Dee,  played  his  first  role,  having  a  part  consisting 
of  ouly  one  line. 
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''My  adventures  have  begun,"  I  re- 
flected. 

"To  the  health  of  our  noble  host!"  I 
cried  with  much  assurance  on  the  opening 
night  of  "The  Duke's  Motto."  Already 
one  line  had  become  a  small  matter  to 
me.    I  began  to  feel  my  wings. 

The  economy  of  a  stock  company  of- 
fered interesting  instances  here  at  the 
Museum.  Some  of  the  actors  had  no  in- 
tention of  letting  grass  grow  under  idle 
feet.  One  player  was  a  barber  by  day; 
another,  the  beloved  "Smithy,"  was  a 
tailor — very  properly,  the  tailor  played 
fops.  I  had  a  particular  friend  who  was 
a  cab-driver.  Who  shall  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  that  these  had  two  strings  to 
their  bow?  Their  example  might  be 
well  followed;  an  honest  barber  or,  for 
that  matter,  an  honest  cab-driver,  may 
be  the  noblest  work  of  God.  And  well 
may  the  actor's  study  of  mankind  be 
multiplied  a  thousandfold  by  the  scrap- 
ing of  innumerable  chins  or  the  driving  of 
the  accidental  wayfarer  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Who  could  better  take 
man's  measure  than  the  tailor,  dissect 
him  to  a  hair  than  the  barber,  or  consider 
his  final  destination  than  the  cab-driver  ? 

For  three  months  I  disported  myself  at 
the  Museum.  Then  my  father  arrived  in 
Boston  on  his  annual  visit.  We  were  at 
the  time  playing  a  burlesque  called  "Pip- 
pins." I  had  quite  a  part  in  this  and  was 
made  up  to  look  like  "Lord  Dundreary." 
My  father  had  sent  me  one  of  his  wigs  and 
a  pair  of  whiskers.  His  delight  when  he 
saw  me  thus  decorated  was  unbounded. 
I  had  to  sing  a  song  and  execute  a  dance. 
Most  excellently  foolish  I  was,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  and  I  was 
learning  that  I  had  feet. 

Immediately  on  my  father's  arrival 
in  Boston,  I  went  with  him  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Vincent.  She  had  just  moved  from 
Chambers  Street  to  Charles  Street.  As 
the  door  opened,  my  father  dashed  past 
the  startled  servant-maid,  rushed  up- 
stairs two  steps  at  a  time,  flew  like  a  cy- 
clone into  Mrs.  Vincent's  room,  saying: 

"Come,  we  must  fly  instantly;  all  is 
discovered  !  We  are  lost !  Your  parents 
are  in  hot  pursuit.  Quick  !  Send  for  hot 
rum  and  water  and  an  onion !  I  have 
pistols  and  asafoetida  ! " 

Meanwhile,  to  the  terror  of  some  sedate 
persons  whom  Mrs.  Vincent  had  invited 


to  meet  my  parent,  he  seized  that  gentle, 
sweet,  and  hysterical  matron,  wrapped  a 
camel's-hair  shawl  around  her  and  carried 
her  down-stairs,  placed  her  in  her  rustling 
silks  into  the  carriage  which  had  brought 
us  to  her  door,  cried  to  the  driver: 
"  Quick,  drive  for  your  life  !  We  are  pur- 
sued !  Five  dollars  !  ten  dollars  !  twenty 
dollars  if  we  escape  ! "  The  driver  was  on 
the  box  by  now;  the  horses  were  pranc- 
ing, for  this  excitement  was  contagious. 
Heads  appeared  from  neighboring  win- 
dows, passers-by  stopped  and  stared.  I, 
myself,  was  bewildered,  so  intense  and 
earnest  was  my  father.  Dash !  we  went 
up  Charles  Street. 

"They  are  after  us!"  cried  my  father 
out  at  the  window.  "  Go  on  !  drive  round 
and  round  the  common  till  I  tell  you  to 
stop  !    Ten  dollars  !    Twenty  dollars ! " 

The  driver  was  now  standing  up  on  the 
box,  belaboring  the  horses.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's cries  and  laughter  alarmed  persons 
in  the  street.  We  went  at  much  risk  quite 
round  the  public  garden  and  back  to  the 
Charles  Street  house,  my  father  violently 
directing  operations  from  the  window,  and 
intermittently  declaring  to  Mrs.  Vincent 
his  adoration  for  her,  saying  that  "since 
they  had  to  die,  they  would  die  together ! " 
and  much  to  the  same  effect.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's perturbed  household  gathered  her 
up  and  took  her  back  to  her  room;  the 
cabman,  wild-eyed  and  rewarded,  went 
his  way,  and  an  uproarious  party  dis- 
cussed the  amazing  adventure. 

How  could  such  people  ever  grow  old  ? 
They  never  did  grow  old;  evergreen  was 
Mrs.  Vincent,  a  perennial  was  my  father, 
both  of  them  had  the  hearts  of  children, 
responsive  as  children  to  the  touch  of  joy 
or  sorrow. 

My  father  was  like  no  other  man  alive. 
His  moods  were  as  violently  varied  as  the 
wind.  His  tenderness,  his  audacity,  his 
agility  of  mind  and  body,  his  elfin  spirit 
of  mischief,  his  pity  for  the  unfortunate, 
his  schoolboy  delight  in  the  strangest 
of  pranks  made  up  a  very  lovable  and 
unique  personality. 

Now  I  went  away  from  Boston  to  travel 
and  play  small  parts  in  my  father's  com- 
pany. His  last  season  on  the  stage  it 
proved  to  be.  In  a  little  while  he  was  no 
more. 

It  was  after  my  father's  death  in  1881 
that  Mr.  Warren's  jubilee — his  fiftieth 


From  a  photograph  by  the  Nottnan  Studio. 


William  Warren. 


year  in  one  theatre — was  celebrated  w^ith 
much  ceremony.  He  w^as  now  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  Boston  paid  him  a 
worthy  tribute.  Then  shortly  came  Mrs. 
Vincent's  turn.  Her  dear  heart  was  glad- 
dened too  with  the  homage  of  her  thou- 
sands of  friends.  Again  a  little  while  and 
her  time  had  come.  According  to  her  de- 
sire, all  her  pet  birds  were  buried  with 
her.  They  were  mercifully  chloroformed, 
and  she  and  her  parrots  and  canaries  were 
borne  to  one  grave,  followed  by  a  sorrow- 
ing multitude. 

The  Vincent  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
proudest  monuments  ever  erected  to  an 


actor.  Here  in  New  England,  in  Boston, 
where  the  prejudice  against  the  playhouse 
w^as  so  powerful  that  the  astute  managers 
had  to  practically  charm  the  godly  into 
the  belief  that  a  theatre  was  not  a  thea- 
tre; here  has  been  erected  by  Trinity 
Church,  under  the  direct,  immediate  in- 
stigation of  Bishop  Brooks,  a  noble  me- 
morial to  a  noble  woman  of  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Vincent,  "the  actress,"  in  the  very 
hotbed  of  prejudice,  by  merely  living  her 
gentle,  kindly,  loving  existence,  had  be- 
come such  a  shining  light  of  sweetness 
and  goodliness  that  with  one  accord  peo- 
ple raised  this  hospital  to  her. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  men  would  linger  and  exchange  anecdotes  of  their  children  for  hours  at  a  time. — Page  322. 


REMATING   TIME 

III 

THE   UNITED   HOME.     A   HAPPY   ENDING   TO   THE   QUESTION: 
"BUT  HOW  ABOUT  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  DIVORCED?" 

BY   JESSE    LYNCH    WILLIAMS 

Illustrations   by   Henry   Raleigh 


T  was  all  very  well  in  the 
romantic  days  of  the  old- 
fashioned  novel  to  assert 
arbitrarily,  ''And  so  they 
were  divorced  and  lived 
happily  ever  after";  but 
sentimental  conclusions  like  that  are  no 
longer  conclusive,  even  to  the  idealists. 

For  in  this  clear-sighted  age  every  hon- 
est-minded person  w^ill  acknowledge  that 
it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  is  desir- 
able in  life  and  only  by  constant  compro- 
mise that  a  real  success  can  be  made  of 
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marriage,  and  the  same  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  of  remarriage.  Nothing  is  per- 
fect in  this  world,  alas,  not  even  divorce. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  children 
are  involved.  Even  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  divorce  have  never  been  able 
adequately  to  answer  this  insuperable 
argument,  to  adjust  this  fundamental  de- 
fect in  the  new  social  order. 

True,  Mary  had  instituted  the  divorce 
proceedings  against  her  impecunious  poet 
only  from  the  most  social  and  least  selfish 
of  motives,  namely,  to  save  the  family, 
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the  very  basis  of  society;  and  like^^dse 
Evadne  had  divorced  Bill  in  the  least  un- 
pleasant way  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
our  land.  True  also  that,  after  impover- 
ished Mary  was  happily  united  to  Evad- 
ne's  eminently  solvent  husband,  and 
wealthy  Evadne  was  joyously  joined  in 
holy  matrimony  to  Mary's  helpless  help- 
mate, the  children,  each  set  of  children, 
had  not  only  all  the  material  advantages 


money  and  intelligence  could  bestow,  but 
also  the  spiritual  blessings  of  a  happy 
home  flooded  with  the  sunshine  of  love 
and  sincerity,  in  place  of  a  miserable  home 
blighted  by  the  miasma  of  despondency 
and  deception,  which  unfortunately  can- 
not deceive  growing  children  for  long. 

But  even  admitting  that  the  right  to 
lead  their  own  lives  should  be  granted  in 
extreme  cases  to  madly  happy  children — 


"Then  wliy  does  my  real  mamma  live  at  my  other  papa's  house?  " — Page  322. 


They  had  no  defense.     They  knew  full  well  that 


how  about  the  parents?  Think  of  the 
cruel  unfairness  to  poor  fathers  and  moth- 
ers condemned  by  law  to  be  abandoned 
by  their  little  ones  at  stated  intervals 
every  year  of  their  lives !  Yes,  children 
do  complicate  the  problem.  Here  lay 
the  fundamental  defect  in  two  otherwise 
divine  divorces. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  self-indul- 
gent little  dears  basely  enjoyed  leading 
a  dual  life.     They  approved  of  having 
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two  well-equipped  homes  instead  of  one, 
being  quite  domestic  in  their  tastes. 
They  looked  forward  with  adventurous 
expectancy  to  these  frequent  changes  of 
scene,  wondering  what  new  toys  they 
would  find  awaiting  them;  for  the  par- 
ents vied  with  each  other  in  making  their 
homes  attractive  to  their  children — a 
thing  too  often  neglected  in  dreary,  un- 
divorced  families. 
Of  course,  the  law  was  not  so  hard  on 


they  had  no  right  to  their  own  children. — Page  324. 

the  mothers  as  on  the  fathers.  Mary  and 
Evadne  had  the  custody  of  their  children 
for  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  year,  though 
even  then  the  mothers  wept  and  worried 
and  ran  to  the  telephone  to  sound  long- 
distance warnings  against  wet  feet,   to 


and  even  that  was  unex- 
pressed— as  yet.  For, 
you  see,  throughout  all 
but  that  same  small 
fraction  of  the  year,  each 
was  blessed  with  the 
other's  offspring.  Of 
course,  they  knew  that  it 
was  all  for  the  best,  but 
it  seemed  an  odd  contri- 
vance of  justice.  Even 
fathers  have  some 
rights. 

The  poet,  though  he 
adored  all  children,  him- 
self having  the  heart  of 
a  child,  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  see  more  of  his 
own  and  less  of  Bill's 
about  the  place.  But 
he  could  not  object,  be- 
cause they  were  his  pre- 
cious Evadne's  children, 
and,  besides,  it  was  her 
place.  But  sometimes, 
as  he  held  Bill's  Httle 
dears  upon  his  knee  tell- 
ing them  beautiful  fairy 
stories  by  the  firelight, 
he  wondered  what  his 
own  were  doing  and  how 
Bill  felt  about  it  and 
whether  something  could 
not  be  done. 

Bill  felt  the  same  way 
about  it  exactly,  only 
with  more  right  since  he 
had  a  place  of  his  own. 
Of  all  his  property  he 
took  the  greatest  pride 
in  his  progeny,  being  the 
kind  of  man  who  finds 
happiness  in  saying, 
*'My  house,  my  wiie, 
my  horse,  my  children," 
and  he  was  more  than  kind  to  all  of 
them. 

^leanwhile  the  children,  like  many 
older  persons  leading  irregular  lives,  sin- 
cerely loved  both  menages  and  shame- 
lessly called  each  father  "Papa."     This 


plot  with  governesses  against  infatuated    aroused  the  demon  of  jealousy  in  their 


fathers  given  to  feeding  their  young  be- 
tween meals  with  candy. 

The  poor  fathers  had  very  little  sym- 
pathy from  any  one,  except  each  other, 


true  papas,  though  they  were  obliged  to 
beam  and  pretend  to  like  it  because  their 
loving  wives  encouraged  this  quaint  cus- 
tom. 
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"But  which  is  my  real  papa?"  asked 
one  of  the  dear  little  tots,  to  whom  an  in- 
jured parent  had  protested  in  private. 

''I  am,  dear." 

"Then  why  does  my  real  mamma  live 
at  my  other  papa's  house  ?  "  It  is  one  of 
the  quaint  customs  of  childhood  to  ask 
embarrassing  questions. 

It  was,  indeed,  confusing,  having  so 
many  apparent  parents  —  no  less  than 
four  apiece  all  told.  The  darlings  soon 
acquired  the  quaint  custom  of  calling 
all  grown-ups  generically  "Papa"  and 
"Mamma,"  which  astonished  strangers, 
and  made  not  only  the  fathers  but  the 
mothers  somewhat  thoughtful. 

Clearly  something  would  have  to  be 
done  about  it.  But  what  could  they  do? 
Again  the  iniquitous  laws  of  the  land  were 
all  against  them. 


II 


Well,  the  first  step  toward  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor  parents  was 
taken  by  the  husbands.  Their  need  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  wives.  Besides, 
the  wives,  it  may  be  recalled,  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  remating, 
so  it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  the  men 
should  be  the  natural  leaders  in  this  fresh 
problem  of  the  home,  even  though  the 
Home  is  Woman's  sphere. 

In  order  to  get  the  latest  news  of  their 
children  from  each  other,  they  had  fallen 
into  the  pleasant  habit  of  meeting  at  the 
club,  man's  sphere  being  the  Club. 

"  Bill,  it  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  give 
my  boy  that  pony,"  Leonard  would  say. 
"How  is  the  little  devil  getting  along, 
anyway?" 

And,  "How  does  my  little  daughter 
like  her  new  governess?"  Bill  would  in- 
quire after  finishing  his  report.  "  I  ap- 
preciate your  kindness  in  directing  her 
literary  taste,  Len. " 

Then,  all  unknown  to  their  unsuspect- 
ing wives  waiting  patiently  in  their 
spheres,  the  men  would  linger  and  ex- 
change anecdotes  of  their  children  for 
hours  at  a  time.  And  because  each  par- 
ent retailed  the  extraordinarily  bright  say- 
ings— not  of  his  own,  but  of  the  other's 
offspring,  they  were  perhaps  the  only 
members  of  the  club,  the  only  men  in 
the  vast  city,  not  bored  by  listening  to 
such  recitals. 


"Billy  dear,  what  makes  you  so  late?" 
Mary  would  ask  unsuspiciously. 

"Had  to  see  a  man  on  important  busi- 
ness," he  would  reply  evasively,  after  the 
manner  of  guilty  husbands. 

And,  "Oh,  Leonard,  I  was  so  afraid 
you  had  been  run  down  by  a  motor-car." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all.  Met 
an  old  pal  at  the  club — gave  me  a  beau- 
tiful idea  for  my  sonnets  on  childhood." 

No  doubt  it  was  wrong  to  deceive  their 
trusting  wives,  but  it  cemented  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  two  husbands. 
Formerly  it  was  their  wives,  now  it  was 
their  children,  that  brought  them  to- 
gether. 

But  it  did  not  stop  there.  As  time 
went  on  and  they  became  more  sympa- 
thetic with  the  discovery  that  each  had  a 
similar  secret  sorrow,  they  confided  their 
parental  yearnings  to  each  other,  their 
hopes,  their  fears,  their  dreams;  shyly, 
like  youths  in  love,  furtively,  like  re- 
spectable citizens  trying  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. 

"Look  here.  Bill,"  said  Leonard  one 
day  over  a  cocktail,  "to-morrow  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  your  children  up  to  the  Zoo 
to  show  them  some  of  the  animals  I've 
been  telling  them  stories  about."  He 
stopped  and  finished  his  glass. 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Bill, 
choking  his  jealousy  with  a  strong  cigar. 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  said  the  first 
father,  with  a  conspirator's  glance  at  the 
other.  "  You  might  happen  to  be  taking 
my  children  up  there  for  the  same  purpose 
at  the  same  hour,  eh,  what?" 

"Oh,  I  get  you  I"  cried  Bill,  his  heart 
giving  a  bound.  "  You  mean — trade  chil- 
dren when  we  arrive  there?" 

The  poet  winked  one  of  his  beautiful 
wicked  eyes. 

They  did  it.  It  was  a  success.  No  one 
saw  or  suspected.     They  did  it  again. 

This  became  a  habit,  too. 

It  grew  upon  them  insidiously. 

But  deception  never  pays.  Their  sin 
might  not  have  been  found  out  if  they 
had  only  been  contented  with  surrepti- 
tious meetings  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
But  as  time  went  on  they  became  less  fur- 
tive, more  reckless  in  their  stolen  pleas- 
ures, as  one  will  in  these  clandestine 
affairs,  until  finally  the  inevitable  denoue- 
ment arrived. 

One  day  the  two  gay  deceivers  might 
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Evadne,  who  had  perfect  taste,  chose  distinguished  hats  and  becoming  gowns  for  Mary. — Page  327. 


have  been  seen  (and  were  seen !)  brazenly  his  own  offspring  in  public,  in  broad  day- 
issuing  forth  from  a  notorious  resort  on  light,  in  open  defiance  of  decency  and 
Fifth  Avenue  where  children  are  plied  decorum  and  in  criminal  contempt  of  the 
with  ice-cream  soda  between  meals,  each  majesty  of  the  law.  And  whom  should 
infatuated   father   shamelessly  flaunting  they  meet,  face  to  face,  like  a  beautiful 
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double-barrelled  rebuke,  but — the  two 
mothers  side  by  side  ! 

''My  Heavens!  My  wife!"  groaned 
the  poet.     "All  is  discovered  !" 

"Caught  with  the  goods!"  muttered 
the  man  of  business. 

The  culprits  hung  their  heads  in  shame, 
drawing  close  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, waiting  for  the  blow  to  fall. 
They  had  no  defense.  They  knew  full 
well  that  they  had  no  right  to  their  own 


"This  is  all  very  nice  for  you  fathers," 
she  said,  wiping  a  bit  of  chocolate  from 
little  Leonard's  lips,  "but  think  what  it 
means  to  us  mothers!"  And  she  gave 
her  former  husband  one  of  her  former 
looks. 

"I  know,"  stammered  Leonard  guilt- 
ily, "we  have  broken  the  law." 

"  The  law  ! "  cried  the  aggrieved  mother. 
"What  do  Evadne  and  I  care  about  the 
law!     It's  their  livers  that  concern  us." 


True,  all  kinds  of  children  are  good,  but  this  kind,  even  the  direst  foes  of  divorce  must  admit, 

are  the  very  best  of  all. — Page  328. 


children.  It  was  the  close  season.  Why, 
oh,  why,  could  not  each  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  other's  children,  like  nice, 
respectable  divorced  people? 

At  first  their  wives  only  laughed  at 
them.  "You  silly  old  things!"  cried 
Evadne;  "don't  you  suppose  we  guessed 
what  was  going  on  ?  That's  what  brought 
Mary  and  me  together  again !" 

It  was  true.  The  men  marvelled  at  it. 
And  yet,  why  should  they?  They,  too, 
had  been  brought  together  by  a  similar 
process. 

But  Mary  did  not  let  them  off  so  easily. 


It  was  too  true.  Twice  wdthin  one 
month  the  two  wives  had  been  up  half  the 
night  supplementing  previous  orgies  with 
rhubarb  and  soda.  For  it  is  the  woman, 
always  the  woman,  who  pays. 

Well,  the  secret  sorrow  was  now  an 
open  wound.  Therefore  their  loving  wives 
put  their  heads  together  to  devise  a  rem- 
edy. For  they  were  old-fashioned  women 
and  wanted  their  husbands  to  have  every- 
thing, even  their  own  children. 

But  here  was  a  task  to  tax  even  wom- 
an's ingenuity.  Law,  custom,  and  soci- 
ety's ideals  were  all  against  them. 
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A  PERIOD  of  one  month  had  elapsed. 

"It's  a  wonderful  idea,  dearest,"  said 
Mary  to  Evadne,  "but  will  it  work?" 

"That  is  where  you  come  in,"  Evadne 
replied.  "You  are  so  practical.  No 
wonder  Bill  adores  you."  These  two 
good  friends  were  rather  given  to  teasing 
each  other  about  their  husbands'  devo- 
tion, and  to  some  it  might  seem  ques- 
tionable taste  under  the  circumstances. 
And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
better  than  being  joked  about  the  devo- 
tion of  some  one  else's  husband,  as  might 
have  been  the  case  if  the  circumstances 
had  remained  different. 

"Well,"  said  IMary  wisely,  "as  we  shall 
have  to  submit  the  question  to  our  hus- 
bands eventually,  why  not  seek  their  co- 
operation at  once?" 

"I  have  it!"  cried  Evadne — "why 
couldn't  you  and  Bill  give  us  a  week-end 
out  in  the  country?  Then  we  can  all 
thresh  it  out  together!" 

Mary  hesitated.  She  and  Bill  had  not 
been  out  there  since  the  day  she  and 
Evadne  started  West  for  their  divorces. 

"We  all  ought  to  see  more  of  each 
other, "  urged  Evadne,  like  a  true  hostess. 
"I'm  sure  Leonard  would  be  delighted." 

"I'm  sure  Bill  would  love  to  see  the  old 
place,"  said  Mary  politely.  But  all  the 
same  she  was  afraid  her  husband  would 
not  accept,  he  being  still  rather  conven- 
tional. 

"I  know  how  to  bring  him!"  cried 
Evadne:  " bring  the  children  !  Then,  you 
see,  your  husband  can  play  with  ours, 
while  my  husband  plays  -s^-ith  yours!" 

That  was  ^YiW  of  Evadne.  For  by  this 
lime  the  fathers,  their  parental  passions 
half  starved,  would  have  done  anything, 
gone  anywhere,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their 
loved  ones.     It  was  so  arranged. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  visit,  however, 
had  been  kept  a  secret.  It  was  to  be  a 
little  surprise  for  the  fathers.  But  all  the 
same.  Bill  and  Leonard,  such  is  the  acute- 
ness  of  father-love,  suspected  that  some- 
thing important  was  in  store  for  them, 
and  after  a  romping  afternoon  out-of- 
doors  vdth  their  own  boys  and  girls,  the 
two  men  themselves  seemed  as  excited 
as  children  awaiting  the  summons  to  a 
Christmas  tree. 
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"Well,  well,"  said  Bill,  taking  Evadne 
out  to  dinner,  but  hardly  reahzing  what 
he  was  sa\ing,  "this  is  like  old  times." 

And  so  it  was,  and  yet  it  was  so  differ- 
ent. Ah,  yes,  your  true  optimist,  who 
rates  human  nature  above  human  insti- 
tutions, the  creator  above  the  created, 
would  have  felt  a  gratified  glow  at  be- 
holding the  changes  in  the  happy  four 
now  seated  once  more  about  the  pretty 
dinner- table,  formerly  Bill's,  and  now 
Leonard's. 

There  was  a  contented  expression  in 
Evadne's  once  restless  eyes:  she  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  life.  She  had  a  poet  to  in- 
spire and  pay  for  with  the  money  which, 
as  she  pointed  out  to  Leonard,  neither  she 
had  earned  nor  yet  her  father,  but  the 
public,  which  was  now  getting  the  benefit 
of  it  through  poems  devoted  to  the  down- 
trodden masses. 

iSIary,  too,  was  reaching  her  full  growth, 
ha\dng  a  larger  scope  for  her  great  talents 
than  washing  dishes.  She  managed  not 
only  Bill,  but  a  dozen  charities  and  a  suf- 
frage organization. 

Leonard,  no  longer  obliged  to  worr}' 
about  money,  was  now  making  a  good 
deal  of  it,  as  the  poetry  business  goes, 
for  he  had  acquired  a  new  stock  of  ideas 
during  the  year's  honeymoon  in  Japan 
and  had  begun  to  mingle  once  more  with 
the  world  of  art  and  letters.  He  was  as 
happy  as  a  liberated  bird  singing,  or  even 
more  so — as  a  poet  singing  and  receiving 
beautiful  book  reA^iews.  Ha^ing  discov- 
ered that  poetry  was  not  bred  of  poverty 
and  adversity,  as  rich  people  like  to  think, 
he  turned  over  aU  his  royalties  and  maga- 
zine receipts  to  the  support  of  minor  poets, 

And  Bill,  with  the  stimulation  of  a  mate 
who  understood  and  appreciated  a  real 
man's  work,  namely,  acquiring  property, 
was  rapidly  acquiring  enough  to  enable 
his  daughter,  when  her  turn  came,  to  en- 
dow a  score  of  socialistic  poets  and  an 
uplift  magazine  or  two. 

But  the  most  surprising  change  of  all 
was  that  each  found  in  his  former  mate 
unimagined  depths  of  kindly  interest  and 
generous  good- will.  It  amounted  almost 
to  congeniality.  They  had  dreaded  this 
meeting.  Before  dinner  was  over  they 
regretted  that  such  reunions  could  not  be 
made  permanent  features  of  their  lives. 

"Now   let's   get   down   to  business," 
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said  Bill,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  of  the  wraps!"  Evadne  remarked.     "Mary,  I 

servants.     ''What  scheme  have  you  girls  was  just  thinking,  why  not  start  a  custom 

cooked  up  ?     Remember,  this  is  a  prac-  of  all  dining  together,  say  on  Wednesdavs 

lical  world:  how  are  you  going  to  get  and  Sundays?" 

around  the  bulwark  of  society  this  time ?  "        '*  Why  not  ? "  asked  Mary.     ''Let's  put 

It   was   really   quite   simple.     Briefly  in  a  common  dining-room  on  the  plan — 

stated,  it  was  that  the  two  families  should  say  here. " 

combine  and  build  a  large  double  house,  ''And  while  we're  about  it,"  said  Evad- 
or rather  it  was  to  be  a  triple  home,  hav-  ne,  "a  combination  library  and  billiard- 
ing  a  private  Aving  on  either  side  com-  room — say  there!" 
pletely  equipped  for  each  separate  me-  The  two  men  had  listened  and  looked 
nage,  but  in  addition  a  common  play-  with  breathless  interest  and  beaming  ap- 
room,  a  day-nursery,  a  schoolroom,  and  proval. 

an  open  court,  all  conveniently  located  in        "Great!"  said  Bill — "a  country  club 

the  central  portion  of  the  plan  for  the  at  home.'' 

use  of  both  famihes  in  common.  "Fine ! "  said  Leonard — "  the  terrors  of 

Great!"  shouted  Bill.     "I'm  for  it."  domesticity  evicted.'' 


"  Fine  ! "  sang  the  poet.     "  It's  just  the  Moreover,  this  arrangement  would  help 

thing."  to  fill  a  want  all  four  were  beginning  to 

"But  remember !"  Mary  reminded  her  feel.  Since  the  double  divorce  and  re- 
former husband,  "we  must  respect  the  marriage,  friends  and  relatives  had  had 
law.  So  long  as  I  have  the  custody  of  very  little  to  do  with  them.  True,  if,  for 
our  children,  no  ice-cream  in  unsanitary  example,  Bill  had  been  a  drunken  wife- 
glasses!"  beater,  Evadne's  family  would  have  ral- 

" That's  all  right,"   said  her  present  lied  about  her,  and  the  world  would  have 

husband,  coming  to   the  rescue  of  her  sympathized  with  the  exquisite  creature 

former  husband — ''he  and  I  shan't  be  for  getting  rid  of  a  brute.     Or,  on  the 

driven  to  such  measures  any  more.     Isn't  other  hand,  if  the  bankrupt  poet  had  in- 

that  so,  Len?"  continently  run  away  A\ith  his  soul-mate, 

"That's  the  l^eauty  of  it ! "  agreed  the  Mary's  friends  would  have  rejoiced  at  her 

poet  jubilantly.    "  Why,  Mary,  your  hus-  remarriage  with   a   generous   protector, 

band  and  I  can  be  as  free  to  see  our  own  able  and  willing  to  support  her  and  the 

children  as  if  both  famihes  happened  to  abandoned  children.     And,  in  such  cir- 

move  into  the  same  hotel ! "  cumstances,  whether  she  really  loved  Bill 

"  Only  much  better,  dear,  "put  in  Evad-  or  not,  the  church  rector  would   have 

ne  gravely.     "Our  children,  both  yours  blessed  the  union. 

and  mine,  will  still  have  the  sacred  atmos-  In  short,  if  any  of  them  had  been  bad 

phere  of  home."  the  rest  of  them  might  have  been  re- 

"And  yet  we'll  all  be  respecting  the  warded  for  it,  but  since  all  of  them  had 

l^ulwark  of  society, "  Bill  added,  rejoicing,  been  good,  every  one  of  them  was  punished 

"  Right !"  cried  Leonard.    "Themcked  for  it.     Throughout  the  long  ordeal  of 

practical  world  can  no  longer  harm  us  or  their  well-meant  but  mistaken  marriages, 

our  little  ones!"  each  of  the  steadfast  four  had  been  uni- 

No  wonder  they  admired  their  wives,  formly   kind,    considerate,  and   faithful, 

and  also  their  ex-wives.  Throughout  the  shorter  but  more  tanta- 

"Do  not  forget,"  Mary  now  added,  lizing  purgatory  of  the  engagement  and 

with  her  well-known  practicality  which  divorce  proceedings,  each  had  been  scru- 

Leonard  feared  and  Bill  adored,  "that,  pulously  self-controlled,  self-abnegating, 

owing  to  the  architectural  arrangement  and  self-respecting.     As  a  result,  society 

of  the  house,  each  family  may  still  be  just  turned  its  thumbs  down  and  its  nose  up, 

as  private  as  it  pleases  to  be,  and  yet  and  the  church  indignantly  dechned  to 

when  it's  necessary  to  consult  one  another  perform  either  of  the  marriage  ceremonies, 

about  the  children,  here  we  have  this  com-  Of  course,  even  this  did  not  deter  such 

mon  meeting-ground."     And  she  pointed  strong  characters  from  righteousness  nor 

out  the  place  on  the  plan  Evadne  had  drive   them   into   sin.     They   graciously 

drawn.  forgave  the  church,  and  were  married  by 

"Without  so  much  as  putting  on  our  the  mayor.     Nor  could  they  blame  soci- 
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ety,  since  its  attitude  was  backed  by  the 
laws  of  their  State,  which  put  a  premium 
on  impurity,  and  by  the  canon  of  their 
church,  which  forbade  the  remarriage  of 
those  who  obtained  divorce  on  any  other 
ground. 

But  just  as  neither  church  nor  state 
had  succeeded  in  making  these  amiable 
martyrs  Tsdcked,  so  even  now  the  same 
puissant  influences  utterly  failed  to  drive 
them  out  into  the  darkness  of  despair,  or 
down  into  the  corrupting  en\'ironment 
of  dissolute  companionship.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  driving  them  into  piire  and 
helpful  association  with  the  only  persons 
in  the  whole  world  who  really  appreciated 
and  understood  them,  namely,  one  an- 
other. 

''But  we  must  always  remember,'' 
remarked  Mary,  summing  up,  "that 
however  helpful  and  advantageous  this 
arrangement  may  be  for  us,  it  is  under- 
taken chiefly  as  a  duty  to  the  children. 
They  ^^11  now  have  not  only  two  parents 
of  their  own  apiece  in  one  home  continu- 
ously, instead  of  one  parent  at  a  time  in 
two  homes  alternately,  but  also  they  ^^*ill 
now  have  proper  playmates." 

The  problem  of  suitable  intimacies 
during  the  formative  period  is  usually 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all 
parental  problems.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it 
solved  so  safely  and  ^^'ith  such  complete 
satisfaction  to  both  the  families  con- 
cerned. 

"How  dear  it  will  be  I"  cried  Evadne 
enthusiastically  to  her  former  husband. 
"Our  children  to  have  their  children  to 
play  with  I" 

"And  all  without  leaving  the  home  I" 
agreed  orthodox  Bill. 

"Mary,  isn't  it  sweet  of  my  wife  to  say 
that  of  our  children  ! ''  remarked  Leonard 
to  his  former  ^-ife.  And  not  to  be  out- 
done, he  turned  to  Bill  and  said  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  truth:  "I  can  honestly  recom- 
mend your  children  for  my  children. " 

You  see,  by  this  time,  he  knew  Bill's 
better  than  their  fond  father  did,  though 
that  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  was  now 
to  be  changed  at  last. 

IV 

Once  again  what  was  begun  as  a  bene- 
fit for  the  children  turned  out  to  be  an  un- 
expected blessing  for  the  parents  as  well. 


thus  illustrating  how  happiness  follows 
duty,  even  in  a  wicked  world,  when  we 
have  imagination  to  see  the  truth  and 
courage  to  pursue  it. 

Every  human  being  in  this  well-mean- 
ing, but  as  yet  mismanaged,  cixdlization 
of  ours  has  something  to  give  to  every 
other  human  being.  IMary  gave  her  for- 
mer husband  ad\ice  in  regard  to  chang- 
ing his  flannels  and  his  publishers.  Long 
experience  in  these  fields  had  taught  her 
more  than  Evadne  would  ever  learn, 
though  the  latter  undoubtedly  proved  to 
be  a  better  critic  of  tone  color  in  poetry. 
Some  poets  have  one  kind  of  helpful 
comradeship  in  the  home,  and  again  some 
have  the  other.  Lucky  Leonard,  to  have 
both  without  leaAing  the  home. 

In  return  for  her  dear  friend's  practi- 
cal aid,  Evadne,  who  had  perfect  taste, 
chose  distinguished  hats  and  becoming 
go^Tis  for  Mary,  who  had  no  taste  at  all, 
but  kept  Evadne  from  being  cheated  by 
tradesmen,  and  generously  reorganized 
her  kitchen  on  an  efficiency  basis. 

It  may  be  added  that  when,  as  was 
ine\itable,  Mary  had  gradually  gained 
entire  control  of  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  the  triplicate  home,  Evadne,  who 
had  always  been  bored  by  housekeeping 
problems,  now  had  time  to  devote  her 
brilliant  talents  to  beautif}'ing  the  home 
and  developing  the  gardens  and  land- 
scape effects  of  their  combined  and  there- 
fore extensive  estate.  This  shows  the  ad- 
vantages, artistic  and  economic,  of  the 
modern  principle  of  combination  and  co- 
operation. Each  could  succeed  at  what 
she  was  well  fitted  for,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  fail  at  what  she  was  ill  fitted  for 
— the  lot,  alas,  of  all  too  many  women  in 
the  old-fashioned  single  home,  as  we  all 
know. 

Those  former  companions  in  crime,  the 
fathers,  also  helped  each  other,  not  only 
to  be  better  husbands  but  broader-minded 
citizens.  Bill  was  rescued  just  in  time 
from  the  timid  reactionar}asm  of  Wall 
Street,  and  the  poet  was  saved  from  the 
rank  radicahsm  of  the  studio.  For  that 
matter,  they  also  helped  each  other's 
wives.  Bill  ad\ised  Evadne  about  re- 
investing her  excessive  income.  Leonard 
made  impassioned  suffrage  speeches  for 
Mary's  clubs. 

But,  of  course,  under  all  these  outward 
and  obvious  features  of  the  triple  home. 
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there  were  other  advantages  of  a  more 
intimate  nature  and  of  a  more  important 
bearing  up>on  remating  and  monogamy. 
Every  man  should  at  times  see  some  other 
woman  than  his  own.  The  present  ar- 
rangement ottered  the  maximum  of  op- 
portunity vdih  the  minimum  of  danger. 
They  could  not  possibly  fall  in  love,  hav- 
ing already  tried  their  best  to  do  so  for 
many  years  in  vain. 

So  the  sanctity  of  the  home  was  not 
imperilled,  especially  as  they  were  not 
obliged  to  leave  its  protecting  portals. 
The  result  was  that  Leonard,  for  example, 
who  had  formerly  dreaded  the  long  eve- 
nings at  home  with  Mary,  when  they  were 
compulsory  and  continuous,  now  found 
himself  looking  forward  wdth  rehsh  to  his 
occasional  confidential  conferences  with 
her  about  the  children,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  admired  Mary's  ideas  but  also 
her  eyes. 

He  wrote  a  sonnet  about  them  which 
w^as  highly  praised  by  Evadne  and  which 
caused  Bill  to  look  into  them  with  added 
pride  and  pleasure.  Bill,  no  longer  driven 
to  drink  by  Evadne 's  vagaries,  found  her 
an  amusing  dinner  companion  now^  that 
he  was  not  obliged  to  see  her  at  breakfast. 

In  short,  they  not  only  helped  one 
another,  which  is  what  we  are  here  for, 
but  also  all  four  of  them  came  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  one  another  far  more 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  they 
remained  either  married  or  entirely  sep- 
arated. For,  say  what  you  will,  divorce 
has  just  as  many  defects  as  marriage  and 
needs  as  thorough  reformation. 

One  trouble  with  perfectly  contented 
trusting  pairs  like  these  is  that  they  are 
too  often  inclined,  when  once  they  get 
each  other,  to  cease  to  struggle.  Wallow- 
ing in  happiness,  they  become  lazy  and 
disintegrate.  So,  at  least,  in  the  normal 
circumstances  of  married  Ufe.  But  in 
this  case,  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays 
each  w^as  on  his  or  her  mettle  not  to  suffer 
by  comparison  with  his  or  her  rival  sit- 
ting there  opposite  as  a  w^arning  and  ex- 
ample. 

And  if  by  any  chance  some  personal 
trait  or  physical  feature  or  mental  mood 
should  ever  make  the  comparison  un- 
favorable, for  even  a  moment,  one  had 


only  to  shift  one's  glance  across  the  table, 
and  there  sat  a  living  souvenir  of  the  dole- 
ful past.  The  glad  present  beamed  forth 
in  bright  relief  again.  One  hugged  one's 
self.  Peace  reigned.  A  happy,  united 
home. 


V 


True  love,  tried  friendship,  congenial 
interests,  and  the  consciousness  of  dutv 
well  done,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
chiu-ch,  the  machinations  of  the  law,  and 
the  hostihty  of  the  world — w^hat  more 
could  any  worthy  couples  ask  ? 

One  thing  more,  and,  ah,  yes,  that,  too, 
came  in  time — to  both  wings  of  the  house. 
And  then,  oh,  the  joy  of  the  new  life  in  the 
happy  home  !  Children  born  of  roman- 
tic love !  True,  all  kinds  of  children  are 
good,  but  this  kind,  even  the  direst  foes 
of  divorce  must  admit,  are  the  very  best 
of  all. 

One  day,  as  the  happy  couples  were 
seated  in  the  beautiful,  broad  library 
which  they  called  "The  Commons,"  and 
in  W'hich  they  now^  spent  more  than  the 
previously  allotted  time,  Evadne,  still 
lithe  and  eager  as  a  girl,  called  excitedly 
to  the  other  excellent  parents  to  join  her 
at  the  open  French  window  which  ga^'e 
upon  the  terrace. 

"  Look ! "  she  cried.     ' '  Oh,  look ! " 

And  it  was,  indeed,  a  goodly  sight,  one 
to  encourage  the  dourest  pessimist:  four 
sets  of  children  innocently  playing  on  the 
level  greensward,  their  white  garments 
gleaming  in  the  twilight  against  the  dark- 
ening pines.  "Isn't  it  w^onderful!"  she 
cried  ecstatically.  "We  are  like  God. 
We  love  them  all. " 

Bill  chuckled  and  returned  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  by  the  fire,  Leonard's 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  pure 
joy,  and  Mary,  taking  up  her  knitting 
again,  remarked:  "Well,  I  may  be  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  all  goes  to  prove  that 
true  happiness  can  be  attained  only  ])y 
doing  one's  duty  well." 

"  Or  else,"  rejoined  Evadne  gayly, "  that 
one  can  do  one's  duty  wtII  only  Ijy  at- 
taining true  happiness !" 

It  made  an  interesting  topic  for  discus- 
sion. 


The  End 
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OU  ought  to  buy  it,"  said 
my  host;  "it's  just  the 
place  for  a  soHtary-minded 
devil  like  you.  And  it 
would  be  rather  worth 
while  to  own  the  most  ro- 
mantic house  in  Brittany.  The  present 
people  are  dead  broke,  and  it's  going  for 
a  song — you  ought  to  buy  it." 

It  was  not  with  the  least  idea  of  li\dng 
up  to  the  character  my  friend  Lanrivain 
ascribed  to  me  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
my  unsociable  exterior  I  have  alw^ays  had 
secret  yearnings  for  domesticity)  that  I 
took  his  hint  one  autumn  afternoon  and 
went  to  Kerfol.  My  friend  was  motoring 
over  to  Quimper  on  business :  he  dropped 
me  on  the  way,  at  a  cross-road  on  a  heath, 
and  said:  "First  turn  to  the  right  and 
second  to  the  left.  Then  straight  ahead 
till  you  see  an  avenue.  If  you  meet  any 
peasants,  don't  ask  your  way.  They 
don't  understand  French,  and  they  would 
pretend  they  did  and  mix  you  up.  I'll  be 
back  for  you  here  by  sunset — and  don't 
forget  the  tombs  in  the  chapel." 

I  followed  Lanrivain's  directions  with 
the  hesitation  occasioned  by  the  usual  dif- 
ficulty of  remembering  whether  he  had 
said  the  first  turn  to  the  right  and  second 
to  the  left,  or  the  contrary.  If  I  had  met 
a  peasant  I  should  certainly  have  asked, 
and  probably  been  sent  astray;  but  I  had 
the  desert  landscape  to  myself,  and  so 
stumbled  on  the  right  turn  and  walked  on 
across  the  heath  till  I  came  to  an  avenue. 
It  was  so  unlike  any  other  avenue  I  have 
ever  seen  that  I  instantly  knew  it  must 
be  the  avenue.  The  grey-trunked  trees 
sprang  up  straight  to  a  great  height  and 
then  interwove  their  pale-grey  branches 
in  a  long  tunnel  through  which  the  au- 
tumn Hght  fell  faintly.  I  know  most 
trees  by  name,  but  I  haven't  to  this  day 
been  able  to  decide  what  those  trees  were. 
They  had   the   tall   curve  of  elms,   the 


tenuity  of  poplars,  the  ashen  colour  of 
olives  under  a  rainy  sky;  and  they 
stretched  ahead  of  me  for  half  a  mile  or 
more  without  a  br-eak  in  their  arch.  If 
ever  I  saw  an  avenue  that  unmistake- 
ably  led  to  something,  it  was  the  avenue 
at  Kerfol,  My  heart  beat  a  little  as  I  be- 
gan to  walk  down  it. 

Presently  the  trees  ended  and  I  came 
to  a  fortified  gate  in  a  long  wall.  Be- 
tween me  and  the  wall  was  an  open  space 
of  grass,  with  other  grey  avenues  radiat- 
ing from  it.  Behind  the  wall  were  tall 
slate  roofs  mossed  with  silver,  a  chapel 
belfr}^,  the  top  of  a  keep.  A  moat  filled 
with  wild  shrubs  and  brambles  sur- 
rounded the  place;  the  drawbridge  had 
been  replaced  by  a  stone  arch,  and  the 
portcullis  by  an  iron  gate.  I  stood  for  a 
long  time  on  the  hither  side  of  the  moat, 
gazing  about  me,  and  letting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  place  sink  in.  I  said  to 
myself:  "If  I  wait  long  enough,  the 
guardian  will  turn  up  and  show  me  the 
tombs — ''  and  I  rather  hoped  he  wouldn't 
turn  up  too  soon. 

I  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
As  soon  as  I  had  done  it,  it  struck  me  as  a 
puerile  and  portentous  thing  to  do,  with 
that  great  blind  house  looking  down  at 
me,  and  all  the  empty  avenues  converg- 
ing on  me.  It  may  have  been  the  depth 
of  the  silence  that  made  me  so  conscious 
of  my  gesture.  The  squeak  of  my  match 
sounded  as  loud  as  the  scraping  of  a 
brake,  and  I  almost  fancied  I  heard  it 
fall  when  I  tossed  it  onto  the  grass.  But 
there  was  more  than  that:  a  sense  of  irrel- 
evance, of  littleness,  of  childish  bravado, 
in  sitting  there  pufiing  my  cigarette- 
smoke  into  the  face  of  such  a  past. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  Ker- 
fol— I  was  new  to  Brittany,  and  Lanri- 
vain had  never  mentioned  the  name  to 
me  till  the  day  before — but  one  couldn't 
as  much  as  glance  at  that  pile  without 
feeHng  in  it  a  long  accumulation  of  his- 
tory.    What  kind  of  history  I  was  not 
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prepared  to  guess :  perhaps  only  the  sheer  My  sense  of  the  pressure  of  the  in- 

weight    of    many    associated    Hves    and  visible  began  to  yield  to  my  architectural 

deaths  which  gives  a  kind  of  majesty  to  interest.    The  building  was  so  fine  that  I 

all  old  houses.    But  the  aspect  of  Kerfol  felt  a  desire  to  explore  it  for  its  own  sake, 

suggested  something  more — a  perspective  I  looked  about  the  court,  wondering  in 

of  stern  and  cruel  memories  stretching  which  corner  the  guardian  lodged.    Then 

away,  like  its  own  grey  avenues,  into  a  I  pushed  open  the  barrier  and  went  in. 

blur  of  darkness.  As  I  did  so,  a  little  dog  barred  my  way. 

Certainly  no  house  had  ever  more  com-  He  was  such  a  remarkably  beautiful  little 

pletely  and  finally  broken  with  the  pres-  dog  that  for  a  moment  he  made  me  forget 

ent.    As  it  stood  there,  lifting  its  proud  the  splendid  place  he  was  defending.     I 

roofs  and  gables  to   the  sky,   it  might  was  not  sure  of  his  breed  at  the  time,  but 

have  been  its  own  funeral  monument,  have  since  learned  that  it  was  Chinese, 

''Tombs  in  the  chapel?    The  whole  place  and  that  he  was  of  a  rare  variety  called 

is  a  tomb!"    I  reflected.    I  hoped  more  the  "Sleeve-dog."   He  was  very  small  and 

and  more  that  the  guardian  would  not  golden  brown,  with  large  brown  eyes  and 

come.    The  details  of  the  place,  however  a  ruffled  throat:   he  looked  rather  like  a 

striking,   would   seem    trivial   compared  large  tawny  chrysanthemum.     I  said  to 

with  its  collective  impress! veness ;   and  I  myself:  *' These  little  beasts  always  snap 

wanted  only  to  sit  there  and  be  pene-  and  scream,  and  somebody  will  be  out  in 

trated  by  the  weight  of  its  silence.  a  minute." 

"It's  the  very  place  for  you!"  Lan-  The  little  animal  stood  before  me,  for- 
rivain  had  said;  and  I  was  overcome  by  bidding,  almost  menacing:  there  was 
the  almost  blasphemous  frivolity  of  sug-  anger  in  his  large  brown  eyes.  But  he 
gesting  to  any  living  being  that  Kerfol  made  no  sound,  he  came  no  nearer.  In- 
was  the  place  for  him.  "Is  it  possible  stead,  as  I  advanced,  he  gradually  fell 
that  any  one  could  not  see — ?"  I  won-  back,  and  I  noticed  that  another  dog,  a 
dered.  I  did  not  finish  the  thought:  vague  rough  brindled  thing,  had  limped 
what  I  meant  was  undefinable.  I  stood  up.  "There'll  be  a  hubbub  now,"  I 
up  and  wandered  toward  the  gate.  I  thought;  for  at  the  same  moment  a 
was  beginning  to  want  to  know  more;  third  dog,  a  long-haired  white  mongrel, 
not  to  see  more — I  was  by  now  so  sure  slipped  out  of  a  doorway  and  joined  the 
it  was  not  a  question  of  seeing — but  to  others.  All  three  stood  looking  at  me 
feel  more:  feel  all  the  place  had  to  com-  with  grave  eyes;  but  not  a  sound  came 
municate.  "But  to  get  in  one  will  have  from  them.  As  I  advanced  they  con- 
to  rout  out  the  keeper,"  I  thought  re-  tinned  to  fall  back  on  muffled  paws,  still 
luctantly,  and  hesitated.  Finally  I  watching  me.  "At  a  given  point,  they'll 
crossed  the  bridge  and  tried  the  iron  all  charge  at  my  ankles:  it's  one  of  the 
gate.  It  yielded,  and  I  walked  under  dodges  that  dogs  who  live  together  put 
the  tunnel  formed  by  the  thickness  of  the  up  on  one,"  I  thought.  I  was  not  much 
chemin  de  ronde.  At  the  farther  end,  a  alarmed,  for  they  were  neither  large  nor 
wooden  barricade  had  been  laid  across  formidable.  But  they  let  me  wander 
the  entrance,  and  beyond  it  I  saw  a  court  about  the  court  as  I  pleased,  following 
enclosed  in  noble  architecture.  The  me  at  a  little  distance — always  the  same 
main  building  faced  me;  and  I  now  dis-  distance — and  always  keeping  their  eyes 
covered  that  one  half  was  a  mere  ruined  on  me.  Presently  I  looked  across  at  the 
front,  with  gaping  windows  through  ruined  fagade,  and  saw  that  in  one  of  its 
which  the  wild  growths  of  the  moat  and  window-frames  another  dog  stood:  a 
the  trees  of  the  park  were  visible.  The  large  white  pointer  with  one  brown  ear. 
rest  of  the  house  was  still  in  its  robust  He  was  an  old  grave  dog,  much  more  ex- 
beauty.  One  end  abutted  on  the  round  perienced  than  the  others;  and  he  seemed 
tower,  the  other  on  the  small  traceried  to  be  observing  me  with  a  deeper  intent- 
chapel,  and  in  an  angle  of  the  building  ness. 

stood  a  graceful  well-head  adorned  with  "I'll  hear  from  hirn,^'  I  said  to  myself; 

mossy  urns.     A  few  roses  grew  against  but  he  stood  in  the  empty  window-frame, 

the  walls,  and  on  an  upper  window-sill  against  the  trees  of  the  park,  and  con- 

I  remember  noticing  a  pot  of  fuchsias.  tinned  to  watch  me  without  moving.    I 
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looked  back  at  him  for  a  time,  to  see  if 
the  sense  that  he  was  being  watched 
would  not  rouse  him.  Half  the  width  of 
the  court  lay  between  us,  and  we  stared 
at  each  other  silently  across  it.  But  he 
did  not  stir,  and  at  last  I  turned  away. 
Behind  me  I  found  the  rest  of  the  pack, 
with  a  newcomer  added:  a  small  black 
greyhound  with  pale  agate-coloured  eyes. 
He  was  shivering  a  little,  and  his  expres- 
sion was  more  timid  than  that  of  the 
others.  I  noticed  that  he  kept  a  little 
behind  them.  And  still  there  was  not  a 
sound. 

I  stood  there  for  fully  five  minutes,  the 
circle  about  me — waiting,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  waiting.  At  last  I  went  up  to  the 
little  golden-brown  dog  and  stooped  to 
pat  Mm.  As  I  did  so,  I  heard  myself 
laugh.  The  little  dog  did  not  start,  or 
growl,  or  take  his  eyes  from  me — he  sim- 
ply slipped  back  about  a  yard,  and  then 
paused  and  continued  to  look  at  me. 
''Oh,  hang  it!"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  and 
walked  across  the  court  toward  the  well. 

As  I  advanced,  the  dogs  separated  and 
slid  away  into  different  corners  of  the 
court.  I  examined  the  urns  on  the  well, 
tried  a  locked  door  or  two,  and  up  and 
down  the  dumb  facade;  then  I  faced 
about  toward  the  chapel.  When  I  turned 
I  perceived  that  all  the  dogs  had  disap- 
peared except  the  old  pointer,  who  still 
watched  me  from  the  empty  window- 
frame.  It  was  rather  a  rehef  to  be  rid  of 
that  cloud  of  mtnesses;  and  I  began  to 
look  about  me  for  a  way  to  the  back  of 
the  house.  ''Perhaps  there'll  be  some- 
body in  the  garden,"  I  thought.  I  found 
a  way  across  the  moat,  scrambled  over 
a  wall  smothered  in  brambles,  and  got 
into  the  garden.  A  few  lean  hydrangeas 
and  geraniums  pined  in  the  flower-beds, 
and  the  ancient  house  looked  down  on 
them  indifferently.  Its  garden  side  was 
plainer  and  severer  than  the  other:  the 
long  granite  front,  with  its  few  endows 
and  steep  roof,  looked  like  a  fortress- 
prison,  I  walked  around  the  farther 
wing,  went  up  some  disjointed  steps,  and 
entered  the  deep  twilight  of  a  narrow  and 
incredibly  old  box-walk.  The  walk  was 
just  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  slip 
through,  and  its  branches  met  overhead. 
It  was  Hke  the  ghost  of  a  box-walk,  its 
lustrous  green  all  turning  to  the  shadowv 
greyness  of  the  avenues.     I  walked  on 


and  on,  the  branches  hitting  me  in  the 
face  and  springing  back  mth  a  dry  rattle ; 
and  at  length  I  came  out  on  the  grassy 
top  of  the  chemin  de  ronde.  I  walked 
along  it  to  the  gate-tower,  looking  down 
into  the  court,  which  was  just  below  me. 
Not  a  human  being  was  in  sight;  and 
neither  were  the  dogs.  I  found  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
went  down  them;  and  when  I  emerged 
again  into  the  court,  there  stood  the 
circle  of  dogs,  the  golden-brown  one  a 
little  ahead  of  the  others,  the  black  grey- 
hound shivering  in  the  rear. 

''Oh,  hang  it — you  uncomfortable 
beasts,  you!"  I  exclaimed,  my  voice 
startUng  me  ^^ith  a  sudden  echo.  The 
dogs  stood  motionless,  watching  me.  I 
knew  by  this  time  that  they  would  not 
try  to  prevent  my  approaching  the  house, 
and  the  knowledge  left  me  free  to  examine 
them.  I  had  a  feeling  that  they  must  be 
horribly  cowed  to  be  so  silent  and  inert. 
Yet  they  did  not  look  hungry  or  ill- 
treated.  Their  coats  were  smooth  and 
they  were  not  thin,  except  the  shivering 
greyhound.  It  was  more  as  if  they  had 
lived  a  long  time  with  people  who  never 
spoke  to  them  or  looked  at  them:  as 
though  the  silence  of  the  place  had  gradu- 
ally benumbed  their  busy  inquisitive  na- 
tures. And  this  strange  passivity,  this 
almost  human  lassitude,  seemed  to  me 
sadder  than  the  misery  of  starved  and 
beaten  animals.  I  should  have  liked  to 
rouse  them  for  a  minute,  to  coax  them 
into  a  game  or  a  scamper;  but  the  longer 
I  looked  into  their  fixed  and  w^ary  eyes 
the  more  preposterous  the  idea  became. 
With  the  \\'indows  of  that  house  looking 
down  on  us,  how  could  I  have  imagined 
such  a  thing?  The  dogs  knew  better: 
they  knew  what  the  house  would  tolerate 
and  what  it  would  not.  I  even  fancied 
that  they  knew  what  was  passing  through 
my  mind,  and  pitied  me  for  my  frivoHty. 
But  even  that  feeling  probably  reached 
them  through  a  thick  fog  of  Hstlessness. 
I  had  an  idea  that  their  distance  from  me 
was  as  nothing  to  my  remoteness  from 
them.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  impres- 
sion they  produced  was  that  of  ha\dng  in 
common  one  memory  so  deep  and  dark 
that  nothing  that  had  happened  since  was 
worth  either  a  growl  or  a  wag. 

"I  say,''  I  broke  out  abruptly,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  dumb  circle,  ''do  you 
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know  what  you  look  like,  the  whole  lot 
of  you?  You  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a 
ghost — that's  how  you  look !  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  ghost  here,  and  nobody  but 
you  left  for  it  to  appear  to?"  The  dogs 
continued  to  gaze  at  me  without  mov- 
ing. .  . 

It  was  dark  when  I  saw  Lanrivain's 
motor  lamps  at  the  cross-roads — and  I 
wasn't  exactly  sorry  to  see  them.  I  had 
the  sense  of  having  escaped  from  the 
loneliest  place  in  the  whole  world,  and  of 
not  liking  loneliness — to  that  degree — as 
much  as  I  had  imagined  I  should.  My 
friend  had  brought  his  solicitor  back  from 
Quimper  for  the  night,  and  seated  beside 
a  fat  and  affable  stranger  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  talk  of  Kerfol.  .  . 

But  that  evening,  when  Lanrivain  and 
the  solicitor  were  closeted  in  the  study, 
Madame  de  Lanrivain  began  to  question 
me  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well — are  you  going  to  buy  Kerfol  ?  " 
she  asked,  tilting  up  her  gay  chin  from 
her  embroidery. 

"I  haven't  decided  yet.  The  fact  is,  I 
couldn't  get  into  the  house,"  I  said,  as  if 
I  had  simply  postponed  my  decision,  and 
meant  to  go  back  for  another  look. 

^'You  couldn't  get  in?  Why,  what 
happened?  The  family  are  mad  to  sell 
the  place,  and  the  old  guardian  has  or- 
ders  " 

"Very  likely.  But  the  old  guardian 
wasn't  there." 

"What  a  pity!  He  must  have  gone 
to  market.     But  his  daughter ?  " 

"There  was  nobody  about.  At  least  I 
saw  no  one." 

"How  extraordinary!  Literally  no- 
body?" 

"Nobody  but  a  lot  of  dogs — a  whole 
pack  of  them — who  seemed  to  have  the 
place  to  themselves." 

Madame  de  Lanrivain  let  the  embroid- 
ery slip  to  her  knee  and  folded  her  hands 
on  it.  For  several  minutes  she  looked  at 
me  thoughtfully. 

"A  pack  of  dogs — you  saw  them?" 

"Saw  them?    I  saw  nothing  else!" 

"  How  many  ?  "  She  dropped  her  voice 
a  little.     "I've  always  wondered " 

I  looked  at  her  with  surprise:  I  had 
supposed  the  place  to  be  familiar  to  her. 
"Have  you  never  been  to  Kerfol?"  I 
asked. 


"Oh,  yes:  often.  But  never  on  that 
day." 

"What  day?" 

"I'd  quite  forgotten — and  so  had 
Herve,  I'm  sure.  If  we'd  remembered, 
we  never  should  have  sent  you  today — 
but  then,  after  all,  one  doesn't  half  be- 
lieve that  sort  of  thing,  does  one?" 

"What  sort  of  thing?"  I  asked,  in- 
voluntarily sinking  my  voice  to  the  level 
of  hers.  Inwardly  I  was  thinking:  "I 
knew  there  was  something.  .  ." 

Madame  de  Lanrivain  cleared  her 
throat  and  produced  a  reassuring  smile. 
"Didn't  Herve  tell  you  the  story  of  Ker- 
fol ?  An  ancestor  of  his  was  mixed  up  in 
it.  You  know  every  Breton  house  has 
its  ghost-story;  and  some  of  them  are 
rather  unpleasant." 

"Yes — but  those  dogs?"    I  insisted. 

"Well,  those  dogs  are  the  ghosts  of 
Kerfol.  At  least,  the  peasants  say  there's 
one  day  in  the  year  when  a  lot  of  dogs 
appear  there;  and  that  day  the  keeper 
and  his  daughter  go  off  to  Morlaix  and 
get  drunk.  The  women  in  Brittany 
drink  dreadfully."  She  stooped  to  match 
a  silk;  then  she  lifted  her  charming  in- 
quisitive Parisian  face:  "Did  you  really 
see  a  lot  of  dogs  ?  There  isn't  one  at  Ker- 
fol," she  said. 

II 

Lanrivain,  the  next  day,  hunted  out  a 
shabby  calf  volume  from  the  back  of  an 
upper  shelf  of  his  library. 

"Yes — here  it  is.  What  does  it  call  it- 
self ?  A  History  of  the  A  ssizes  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brittany.  Quimper,  1702.  The  book 
was  written  about  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  Kerfol  affair;  but  I  believe  the 
account  is  transcribed  pretty  literally 
from  the  judicial  records.  Anyhow,  it's 
queer  reading.  And  there's  a  Herve  de 
Lanrivain  mixed  up  in  it — not  exactly 
my  style,  as  you'll  see.  But  then  he's 
only  a  collateral.  Here,  take  the  book  up 
to  bed  with  you.  I  don't  exactly  re- 
member the  details;  but  after  you've 
read  it  I'll  bet  anything  you'll  leave  your 
light  burning  all  night!" 

I  left  my  light  burning  all  night,  as  he 
had  predicted;  ])ut  it  was  chiefly  because, 
till  near  dawn,  I  was  absorbed  in  my  read- 
ing. The  account  of  the  trial  of  A-nne  de 
Cornault,  wife  of  the  lord  of  Kerfol,  was 
long  and  closely  printed.    It  was,  as  my 
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friend  had  said,  probably  an  almost 
literal  transcription  of  what  took  place  in 
the  court-room;  and  the  trial  lasted 
nearly  a  month.  Besides,  the  type  of  the 
book  was  detestable.  .  . 

At  first  I  thought  of  translating  the 
old  record  literally.  But  it  is  full  of 
wearisome  repetitions,  and  the  main  hnes 
of  the  story  are  forever  straying  off  into 
side  issues.  So  I  have  tried  to  disentangle 
it,  and  give  it  here  in  a  simpler  form.  At 
times,  however,  I  have  reverted  to  the 
text  because  no  other  words  could  have 
conveyed  so  exactly  the  sense  of  what  I 
felt  at  Kerfol ;  and  nowhere  have  I  added 
anything  of  my  own. 


Ill 


It  was  in  the  year  i6 —  that  Yves  de 
Cornault,  lord  of  the  domain  of  Kerfol, 
went  to  the  pardon  of  Locronan  to  per- 
form his  religious  duties.  He  was  a  rich 
and  powerful  noble,  then  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  but  hale  and  sturdy,  a  great 
horseman  and  hunter  and  a  pious  man. 
So  all  his  neighbours  attested.  In  ap- 
pearance he  seems  to  have  been  short  and 
broad,  mth  a  swarthy  face,  legs  slightly 
bowed  from  the  saddle,  a  hanging  nose 
and  broad  hands  with  black  hairs  on 
them.  He  had  married  young  and  lost 
his  wife  and  son  soon  after,  and  since 
then  had  lived  alone  at  Kerfol.  Twice 
a  year  he  went  to  Morlaix,  where  he 
had  a  handsome  house  by  the  river,  and 
spent  a  week  or  ten  days  there;  and  oc- 
casionally he  rode  to  Rennes  on  business. 
Witnesses  were  found  to  declare  that 
during  these  absences  he  led  a  life  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  he  was  known  to 
lead  at  Kerfol,  where  he  busied  himself 
with  his  estate,  attended  mass  daily,  and 
found  his  only  amusement  in  hunting 
the  wild  boar  and  water-fowl.  But  these 
rumours  are  not  particularly  relevant, 
and  it  is  certain  that  among  people  of  his 
own  class  in  the  neighbourhood  he  passed 
for  a  stern  and  even  austere  man,  ob- 
servant of  his  religious  obligations,  and 
keeping  strictly  to  himself.  There  was 
no  talk  of  any  familiarity  with  the  women 
on  his  estate,  though  at  that  time  the 
nobility  were  very  free  with  their  peas- 
ants. Some  people  said  he  had  never 
looked  at  a  woman  since  his  wife's  death; 
but  such  things  are  hard  to  prove,  and 


the  evidence  on  this  point  was  not  worth 
much. 

Well,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  Yves  de 
Cornault  went  to  the  pardon  at  Locronan, 
and  saw  there  a  young  lady  of  Douar- 
nenez,  who  had  ridden  over  pillion  be- 
hind her  father  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
saint.  Her  name  was  Anne  de  Barrigan, 
and  she  came  of  good  old  Breton  stock, 
but  much  less  great  and  powerful  than 
that  of  Yves  de  Cornault;  and  her  father 
had  squandered  his  fortune  at  cards,  and 
lived  almost  like  a  peasant  in  his  little 
granite  manor  on  the  moors.  :  .  I  have 
said  I  would  add  nothing  of  my  own  to 
this  bald  statement  of  a  strange  case;  but 
I  must  interrupt  myself  here  to  describe 
the  young  lady  who  rode  up  to  the  lych- 
gate  of  Locronan  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Baron  de  Cornault  was  also 
dismounting  there.  I  take  my  descrip- 
tion from  a  rather  rare  thing:  a  faded 
drawing  in  red  crayon,  sober  and  truth- 
ful enough  to  be  by  a  late  pupil  of  the 
Clouets,  which  hangs  in  Lanrivain's 
study,  and  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Anne 
de  Barrigan.  It  is  unsigned  and  has  no 
mark  of  identity  but  the  initials  A.  B., 
and  the  date  i6 — ,  the  year  after  her  mar- 
riage. It  represents  a  young  woman  with 
a  small  oval  face,  almost  pointed,  yet 
wide  enough  for  a  full  mouth  with  a  ten- 
der depression  at  the  corners.  The  nose 
is  small,  and  the  eyebrows  are  set  rather 
high,  far  apart,  and  as  lightly  pencilled 
as  the  eyebrows  in  a  Chinese  painting. 
The  forehead  is  high  and  serious,  and 
the  hair,  which  one  feels  to  be  fine  and 
thick  and  fair,  drawn  off  it  and  lying 
close  like  a  cap.  The  eyes  are  neither 
large  nor  small,  hazel  probably,  with  a 
look  at  once  shy  and  steady.  A  pair  of 
beautiful  long  hands  arc  crossed  below 
the  lady's  breast.  .  . 

The  chaplain  of  Kerfol,  and  other  wit- 
nesses, averred  that  when  the  Baron 
came  back  from  Locronan  he  jumped 
from  his  horse,  ordered  another  to  be 
instantly  saddled,  called  to  a  young  page 
come  with  him,  and  rode  away  that  same 
evening  to  the  south.  His  steward  fol- 
lowed the  next  morning  with  coft'ers  laden 
on  a  pair  of  pack  mules.  The  following 
week  Yves  de  Cornault  rode  back  to  Ker- 
fol, sent  for  his  vassals  and  tenants,  and 
told  them  he  was  to  be  married  at  All 
Saints  to  Anne  de  Barrigan  of  Douar- 
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nenez.  And  on  All  Saints'  Day  the  mar-  silver  rose  that  opened  and  showed  an 
riage  took  place.  amber  Virgin  with  a  crown  of  garnets; 
As  to  the  next  few  years,  the  e\ddence  from  Morlaix,  again,  a  length  of  Damas- 
on  both  sides  seems  to  show  that  they  cus  velvet  shot  with  gold,  bought  of  a 
passed  happily  for  the  couple.  No  one  Jew  from  Syria ;  and  for  Michaelmas  that 
was  found  to  say  that  Yves  de  Cornault  same  year,  from  Rennes,  a  necklet  or 
had  been  unkind  to  his  wife,  and  it  was  bracelet  of  round  stones — emeralds  and 
plain  to  all  that  he  was  content  with  his  pearls  and  rubies — strung  like  beads  on 
bargain.  Indeed,  it  was  admitted  by  the  a  gold  mre.  This  was  the  present  that 
chaplain  and  other  mtnesses  for  the  pros-  pleased  the  lady  best,  the  woman  said, 
ecution  that  the  young  lady  had  a  soften-  Later  on,  as  it  happened,  it  was  produced 
ing  influence  on  her  husband,  and  that  at  the  trial,  and  appears  to  have  struck 
he  became  less  exacting  with  his  tenants,  the  Judges  and  the  public  as  a  curious 
less  harsh  to  peasants  and  dependents,  and  valuable  jewel, 
and  less  subject  to  the  fits  of  gloomy  The  very  same  winter,  the  Baron  ab- 
silence  which  had  darkened  his  widow-  sented  himself  again,  this  time  as  far  as 
hood.  As  to  his  wife,  the  only  grievance  Bordeaux,  and  on  his  return  he  brought 
her  champions  could  call  up  in  her  behalf  his  wife  something  even  odder  and  prettier 
was  that  Kerfol  was  a  lonely  place,  and  than  the  bracelet.  It  was  a  winter  eve- 
that  when  her  husband  was  away  on  ning  when  he  rode  up  to  Kerfol  and,  walk- 
business  at  Rennes  or  Morlaix — whither  ing  into  the  hall,  found  her  sitting  listlessly 
she  was  never  taken — she  was  not  al-  by  the  fire,  her  chin  on  her  hand,  look- 
lowed  so  much  as  to  walk  in  the  park  un-  ing  into  the  fire.  He  carried  a  velvet 
accompanied.  But  no  one  asserted  that  box  in  his  hand  and,  setting  it  down 
she  was  unhappy,  though  one  servant-  on  the  hearth,  hf ted  the  lid  and  let  out  a 
woman  said  she  had  surprised  her  cry-  Httle  golden-brown  dog. 
ing,  and  had  heard  her  say  that  she  was  Anne  de  Cornault  exclaimed  with 
a  woman  accursed  to  have  no  child,  and  pleasure  as  the  little  creature  bounded 
nothing  in  life  to  call  her  ow^n.  But  that  toward  her.  ''Oh,  it  looks  like  a  bird  or 
w^as  a  natural  enough  feeling  in  a  wife  a  butterfly!"  she  cried  as  she  picked  it 
attached  to  her  husband;  and  certainly  up;  and  the  dog  put  its  paws  on  her 
it  must  have  been  a  great  grief  to  Yves  de  shoulders  and  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
Cornault  that  she  gave  him  no  son.  Yet  *'like  a  Christian's."  After  that  she 
he  never  made  her  feel  her  childlessness  would  never  have  it  out  of  her  sight,  and 
as  a  reproach — she  herself  admits  this  in  petted  and  talked  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 
her  evidence — but  seemed  to  try  to  make  child — as  indeed  it  w^as  the  nearest  thing 
her  forget  it  b}'  showering  gifts  and  to  a  child  she  w^as  to  know.  Yves  de 
favours  on  her.  Rich  though  he  was,  Cornault  was  much  pleased  with  his  pur- 
he  had  never  been  open-handed;  but  chase.  The  dog  had  been  brought  to  him 
nothing  was  too  fine  for  his  wife,  in  the  by  a  sailor  from  an  East  India  merchant- 
way  of  silks  or  gems  or  linen,  or  what-  man,  and  the  sailor  had  bought  it  of 
ever  else  she  fancied.  Every  w^andering  a  pilgrim  in  a  bazaar  at  Jaffa,  who 
merchant  was  welcome  at  Kerfol,  and  had  stolen  it  from  a  nobleman's  wife  in 
when  the  master  was  called  away  he  China:  a  perfectly  permissible  thing  to 
never  came  back  w ithout  bringing  his  do,  since  the  pilgrim  w^as  a  Christian  and 
wife  a  handsome  present — something  cu-  the  nobleman  a  heathen  doomed  to  hell- 
rious  and  particular — from  Morlaix  or  fire.  Yves  de  Cornault  had  paid  a  long 
Rennes  or  Quimper.  One  of  the  waiting-  price  for  the  dog,  for  they  were  beginning 
women  gave,  in  cross-examination,  an  in-  to  be  in  demand  at  the  French  court,  and 
teresting  list  of  one  year's  gifts,  which  I  the  sailor  knew  he  had  got  hold  of  a  good 
copy.  From  Morlaix,  a  carved  ivory  thing;  but  Anne's  pleasure  w^as  so  great 
junk,  with  Chinamen  at  the  oars,  that  a  that,  to  see  her  laugh  and  play  with  the 
strange  sailor  had  brought  back  as  a  httle  animal,  her  husband  would  doubt - 
votive  offering  for  Notre  Dame  de  la  less  have  given  twice  the  sum. 
Clarte,  above  Ploumanac'h;  from  Quim- 
per, an  embroidered  gown,  worked  by  the  So  far,  all  the  evidence  is  at  one,  and 
nuns  of  the  Assumption;  from  Rennes,  a  the  narrative  plain  sailing;   but  now  the 
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steering  becomes  difficult.  I  will  try  to 
keep  as  nearly  as  possible  to  x\nne's  own 
statements;  though  toward  the  end,  poor 
thing .  .  . 

Well,  to  go  back.  The  very  year  after 
the  little  brown  dog  was  brought  to 
Kerfol,  Yves  de  Cornault,  one  ^\inter 
night,  was  found  dead  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs  leading  down  from 
his  wife's  rooms  to  a  door  opening  on 
the  court.  It  was  his  ^ife  who  found 
him  and  gave  the  alarm,  so  distracted, 
poor  \\Tetch,  with  fear  and  horror — for 
his  blood  was  all  over  her — that  at  first 
the  roused  household  could  not  make  out 
what  she  was  saying,  and  thought  she 
had  gone  suddenly  mad.  But  there,  sure 
enough,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  lay  her 
husband,  stone  dead,  and  head  foremost, 
the  blood  from  his  wounds  dripping  down 
to  the  steps  below  him.  He  had  been 
dreadfully  scratched  and  gashed  about 
the  face  and  throat,  as  if  w^ith  a  dull 
weapon;  and  one  of  his  legs  had  a  deep 
tear  in  it  which  had  cut  an  artery,  and 
probably  caused  his  death.  But  how  did 
he  come  there,  and  who  had  murdered 
him? 

His  wife  declared  that  she  had  been 
asleep  in  her  bed,  and  hearing  his  cry  had 
rushed  out  to  find  him  h^ng  on  the  stairs ; 
but  this  was  immediately  questioned. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  proved  that  from 
her  room  she  could  not  have  heard  the 
struggle  on  the  stairs,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  and  the  length  of  the 
intervening  passage;  then  it  was  e\ddent 
that  she  had  not  been  in  bed  and  asleep, 
since  she  was  dressed  when  she  roused 
the  house,  and  her  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in.  Moreover,  the  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  was  ajar,  and  the  key  in  the 
lock;  and  it  was  noticed  by  the  chaplain 
(an  observant  man)  that  the  dress  she 
wore  was  stained  with  blood  about  the 
knees,  and  that  there  were  traces  of 
small  blood-stained  hands  low  down  on 
the  staircase  walls,  so  that  it  was  con- 
jectured that  she  had  really  been  at  the 
postern-door  when  her  husband  fell  and, 
feeling  her  way  up  to  him  in  the  dark- 
ness on  her  hands  and  knees,  had  been 
stained  by  his  blood  dripping  down  on 
her.  Of  course  it  was  argued  on  the  other 
side  that  the  blood-marks  on  her  dress 
might  have  been  caused  by  her  kneeling 
down  by  her  husband  when  she  rushed 


out  of  her  room;  but  there  was  the  open 
door  below,  and  the  fact  that  the  finger- 
marks in  the  staircase  all  pointed  up- 
ward. 

The  accused  held  to  her  statement  for 
the  first  two  days,  in  spite  of  its  improb- 
abihty;  but  on  the  third  day  word  was 
brought  to  her  that  Herve  de  Lanrivain, 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
had  been  arrested  for  complicity  in  the 
crime.  Two  or  three  mtnesses  thereupon 
came  forward  to  say  that  it  was  known 
throughout  the  country  that  Lanrivain 
had  formerly  been  on  good  terms  \\ith  the 
lady  of  Cornault;  but  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  Brittany  for  over  a  year, 
and  people  had  ceased  to  associate  their 
names.  The  -^-itnesses  who  made  this 
statement  were  not  of  a  very  reputable 
sort.  One  was  an  old  herb-gatherer  sus- 
pected of  T\4tch-craft,  another  a  drunken 
clerk  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  the 
third  a  half-witted  shepherd  who  could 
be  made  to  say  anything;  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  prosecution  was  not  satis- 
fied mth  its  case,  and  would  have  liked 
to  find  more  definite  proof  of  Lanrivain "s 
complicity  than  the  statement  of  the 
herb-gatherer,  who  swore  to  ha\ang  seen 
him  climbing  the  wall  of  the  park  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  One  way  of  patch- 
ing out  incomplete  proofs  in  those  days 
was  to  put  some  sort  of  pressure,  moral  or 
physical,  on  the  accused  person.  It  is  not 
clear  what  pressure  was  put  on  Anne  de 
Cornault;  but  on  the  third  day,  when  she 
was  brought  into  court,  she  *' appeared 
weak  and  wandering,"  and  after  being  en- 
couraged to  collect  herself  and  speak  the 
truth,  on  her  honour  and  the  wounds  of 
her  Blessed  Redeemer,  she  confessed 
that  she  had  in  fact  gone  down  the  stairs 
to  speak  with  Herve  de  Lanrivain  (who 
denied  everything),  and  had  been  sur- 
prised there  by  the  sound  of  her  husband's 
fall.  That  was  better;  and  the  prosecu- 
tion rubbed  its  hands  \^ith  satisfaction. 
The  satisfaction  increased  when  various 
dependents  li\dng  at  Kerfol  were  induced 
to  say — w^th  apparent  sincerity — that 
during  the  year  or  two  preceding  his  death 
their  master  had  once  more  grown  uncer- 
tain and  irascible,  and  subject  to  the  fits 
of  brooding  silence  which  his  household 
had  learned  to  dread  before  his  second 
marriage.  This  seemed  to  show  that 
things  had  not  been  going  well  at  Kerfol; 
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though  no  one  could  be  found  to  say  that 
there  had  been  any  signs  of  open  disagree- 
ment between  husband  and  wiiei 

Anne  de  Cornault,  when  questioned  as 
to  her  reason  for  going  down  at  night  to 
open  the  door  to  Herve  de  Lanrivain, 
made  an  answer  which  must  have  sent 
a  smile  around  the  court.  She  said  it 
was  because  she  was  lonely  and  wanted 
to  talk  with  the  young  man.  Was  this 
the  only  reason?  she  was  asked;  and 
replied:  "Yes,  by  the  Cross  over  your 
Lordships'  heads."  "But  why  at  mid- 
night?" the  court  asked.  "Because  I 
could  see  him  in  no  other  way."  I  can 
see  the  exchange  of  glances  across  the 
ermine  collars  under  the  Crucifix. 

Anne  de  Cornault,  further  questioned, 
said  that  her  married  life  had  been  ex- 
tremely lonely:  "desolate"  was  the  word 
she  used.  It  was  true  that  her  husband 
seldom  spoke  harshly  to  her;  but  there 
were  days  when  he  did  not  speak  at  all. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  never  struck  or 
threatened  her;  but  he  kept  her  like  a 
prisoner  at  Kerfol,  and  when  he  rode 
away  to  Morlaix  or  Quimper  or  Rennes 
he  set  so  close  a  watch  on  her  that  she 
could  not  pick  a  flower  in  the  garden 
without  having  a  waiting-woman  at  het 
heels.  "I  am  no  Queen,  to  need  such 
honours,"  she  once  said  to  him;  and 
he  had  answered  that  a  man  who  has  a 
treasure  does  not  leave  the  key  in  the 
lock  when  he  goes  out.  "Then  take  me 
with  you,"  she  urged;  but  to  this  he  said 
that  towns  were  pernicious  places,  and 
young  wives  better  off  at  their  own  fire- 
sides. 

"But  what  did  you  want  to  say  to 
Herve  de  Lanrivain?"  the  court  asked; 
and  she  answered:  "To  ask  him  to  take 
me  away." 

"Ah — you  confess  that  you  went  down 
to  him  with  adulterous  thoughts?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  did  you  want  him  to  take 
you  away?" 

"Because  I  was  afraid  for  my  life." 

"Of  whom  were  you  afraid?" 

"Of  my  husband." 

"Why  were  you  afraid  of  your  hus- 
band?" 

"Because  he  had  strangled  my  little 
dog." 

Another  smile  must  have  passed  around 
the  court- room :  in  days  when  any  noble- 


man had  a  right  to  hang  his  peasants— 
and  most  of  them  exercised  it^pinching 
a  pet  animal's  wind-pipe  was  nothing  to 
make  a  fuss  about. 

At  this  point  oiie  of  the  Judges,  who 
appears  to  have  had  a  certain  sympathy 
for  the  accused,  suggested  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  explain  herself  in  her  own 
way;  and  she  thereupon  made  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

The  first  years  of  her  marriage  had  been 
lonely ;  but  her  husband  had  not  been  un- 
kind to  her.  If  she  had  had  a  child  she 
would  not  have  been  unhappy;  but  the 
days  were  long,  and  it  rained  too  much. 

It  was  true  that  her  husband,  whenever 
he  went  away  and  left  her,  brought  her  a 
handsome  present  on  his  return ;  but  this 
did  not  make  up  for  the  loneliness.  At 
least  nothing  had,  till  he  brought  her  the 
little  brown  dog  from  the  East:  after 
that  she  was  much  less  unhappy.  Her 
husband  seemed  pleased  that  she  was  so 
fond  of  the  dog ;  he  gave  her  leave  to  put 
her  jewelled  bracelet  around  its  neck,  and 
to  keep  it  always  with  her. 

One  day  she  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
room,  with  the  dog  at  her  feet,  as  his 
habit  was.  Her  feet  were  bare  and  rest- 
ing on  his  back.  Suddenly  she  was  waked 
by  her  husband:  he  stood  beside  her, 
smiling  not  unkindly. 

"You  look  like  my  great-grandmother, 
Juliane  de  Cornault,  lying  in  the  chapel 
with  her  feet  on  a  little  dog,"  he  said. 

The  analogy  sent  a  chill  through  her, 
but  she  laughed  and  answered:  "Well, 
when  I  am  dead  you  must  put  me  beside 
her,  carved  in  marble,  with  my  dog  at 
my  feet." 

"Oho — we'll  wait  and  see,"  he  said, 
laughing  also,  but  with  his  black  brows 
close  together.  "The  dog  is  the  emblem 
of  fidelity."  !.       r 

"And  do  you  doubt  my  right  to  lie 
with  mine  at  my  feet  ?  " 

"When  I'm  in  doubt  I  find  out,"  he 
answered.  "  I  am  an  old  man,"  he  added, 
"  and  people  say  I  make  you  lead  a  lonely 
life.  But  I  swear  you  shall  have  your 
monument  if  you  earn  it." 

"And  I  swear  to  be  faithful,"  she  re- 
turned, "if  only  for  the  sake  of  having 
my  little  dog  at  my  feet."  i 

Not  long  afterward  he  went  on  business 
to  the  Quimper  Assizes ;  and  while  he  was 
away  his  aunt,  the  widow  of  a  great  noble- 
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man  of  the  duchy,  came  to  spend  a  night 
at  Kerfol  on  her  way  to  the  pardon  of 
Ste.  Barbe.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
piety  and  consequence,  and  much  tct 
spected  by  Yves  de  Cornault,  and  when 
she  prop>osed  to  Anne  to  go  with  her  to 
Ste.  Barbe  no  one  could  object,  and  even 
the  chaplain  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  pilgrimage.  So  Anne  set  out  for 
Ste.  Barbe,  and  there  for  the  first  time 
she  talked  with  Herve  de  Lanrivain.  He 
had  come  once  or  twice  to  Kerfol  with  his 
father,  but  she  had  never  before  ex- 
changed a  dozen  words  with  him.  They 
did  not  talk  for  more  than  five  minutes 
now:  it  was  under  the  chestnuts,  as  the 
procession  was  coming  out  of  the  chapel. 
He  said:  ''I  pity  you,"  and  she  was  sur- 
prised, for  she  had  not  supposed  that 
any  one  thought  her  an  object  of  pity. 
He  added:  'Xall  for  me  when  you  need 
me,"  and  she  smiled  a  Httle,  but  was  glad 
afterward,  and  thought  often  of  the 
meeting. 

She  confessed  to  having  seen  him  three 
times  afterward:  not  more.  How  or 
where  she  would  not  say— one  had  the 
impression  that  she  feared  to  implicate 
some  one.  Their  meetings  had  been  rare 
and  brief;  and  at  the  last  he  had  told 
her  that  he  was  starting  the  next  day 
for  a  foreign  country,  on  a  mission  which 
was  not  without  peril  and  might  keep 
him  for  many  months  absent.  He  asked 
her  for  a  remembrance,  and  she  had  none 
to  give  him  but  the  collar  about  the  little 
dog's  neck.  She  was  sorry  afterward 
that  she  had  given  it,  but  he  was  so  un- 
happy at  going  that  she  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  refuse. 

Her  husband  was  away  at  the  time. 
When  he  returned  a  few  days  later  he 
picked  up  the  little  dog  to  pet  it,  and 
noticed  that  its  collar  was  missing.  His 
wife  told  him  that  the  dog  had  lost  it  in 
the  undergrowth  of  the  park,  and  that 
she  and  her  maids  had  hunted  a  whole 
day  for  it.  It  was  true,  she  explained  to 
the  court,  that  she  had  made  the  maids 
search  for  the  necklet — they  all  believed 
the  dog  had  lost  it  in  the  park.  .  . 

Her  husband  made  no  comment,  and 
that  evening  at  supper  he  was  in  his  usual 
mood,  between  good  and  bad:  you  could 
never  tell  which.  He  talked  a  good  deal, 
describing  what  he  had  seen  and  done  at 
Rennes;    but  now  and  then  he  stopped 


and  looked  hard  at  her ;  and  when  she 
went  to  bed  she  found  her  little  dog 
strangled  on  her  pillow.  The  little  thing 
was  dead,  but  still  warm;  she  stooped  to 
lift  it,  and  her  distress  turned  to  horror 
when  she  discovered  that  it  had  been 
strangled  by  twisting  twice  round  its 
throat  the  necklet  she  had  given  to 
Lanrivain. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  she  buried 
the  dog  in  the  garden,  and  hid  the  necklet 
in  her  breast.  She  said  nothing  to  her 
husband,  then  or  later,  and  he  said 
nothing  to  her;  but  that  day  he  had  a 
peasant  hanged  for  stealing  a  faggot  in 
the  park,  and  the  next  day  he  nearly 
beat  to  death  a  young  horse  he  was 
breaking. 

Winter  set  in,  and  the  short  days 
passed,  and  the  long  nights,  one  by  one; 
and  she  heard  nothing  of  Herve  de  Lan- 
rivain. It  might  be  that  her  husband 
had  killed  him;  or  merely  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  the  necklet.  Day  after 
day  by  the  hearth  among  the  spinning 
maids,  night  after  night  alone  on  her 
bed,  she  wondered  and  trembled.  Some- 
times at  table  her  husband  looked  across 
at  her  and  smiled;  and  then  she  felt  sure 
that  Lanrivain  was  dead.  She  dared  not 
try  to  get  news  of  him,  for  she  was  sure 
her  husband  would  find  out  if  she  did: 
she  had  an  idea  that  he  could  find  out 
anything.  Even  when  a  witch-woman 
who  was  a  noted  seer,  and  could  show  you 
the  whole  world  in  her  crystal,  came  to 
the  castle  for  a  night's  shelter,  and  the 
maids  flocked  to  her,  Anne  held  back. 
The  winter  was  long  and  black  and  rainy. 
One  day,  in  Yves  de  Cornault's  absence, 
some  gypsies  came  to  Kerfol  with  a  troop 
of  performing  dogs.  Anne  bought  the 
smallest  and  cleverest,  a  white  dog  with  a 
feathery  coat  and  one  blue  and  one  brown 
eye.  It  seemed  to  have  been  ill-treated 
by  the  gypsies,  and  clung  to  her  plain- 
tively when  she  took  it  from  them.  That 
evening  her  husband  came  back,  and 
when  she  went  to  bed  she  found  the  dog 
strangled  on  her  pillow. 

After  that  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  never  have  another  dog;  but  one 
bitter  cold  evening  a  poor  lean  greyhound 
was  found  whining  at  the  castle-gate, 
and  she  took  him  in  and  forbade  the 
maids  to  speak  of  him  to  her  husband. 
She  hid  him  in  a  room  that  no  one  went 
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to,  smuggled  food  to  him  from  her  own 
plate,  made  him  a  warm  bed  to  lie  on 
and  petted  him  like  a  child. 

Yves  de  Cornault  came  home,  and 
the  next  day  she  found  the  greyhound 
strangled  on  her  pillow.  She  wept  in 
secret,  but  said  nothing,  and  resolved 
that  even  if  she  met  a  dog  dying  of  hun- 
ger she  would  never  bring  him  into  the 
castle;  but  one  day  she  found  a  young 
sheep-dog,  a  brindled  puppy  with  good 
blue  eyes,  lying  w4th  a  broken  leg  in  the 
snow  of  the  park.  Yves  de  Cornault  was 
at  Rennes,  and  she  brought  the  dog  in, 
warmed  and  fed  it,  tied  up  its  leg  and 
hid  it  in  the  castle  till  her  husband's  re- 
turn. The  day  before,  she  gave  it  to  a 
a  peasant  woman  who  lived  a  long  way 
off,  and  paid  her  handsomely  to  care  for 
it  and  say  nothing;  .but  that  night  she 
heard  a  whining  and  scratching  at  her 
door,  and  when  she  opened  it  the  lame 
puppy,  drenched  and  shivering,  jumped 
up  on  her  with  little  sobbing  barks.  She 
hid  him  in  her  bed,  and  the  next  morning 
was  about  to  have  him  taken  back  to  the 
peasant  woman  w^hen  she  heard  her  hus- 
band ride  into  the  court.  She  shut  the 
dog  in  a  chest  and  went  down  to  receive 
him.  An  hour  or  two  later,  when  she 
returned  to  her  room,  the  puppy  lay 
strangled  on  her  pillow.  .  . 

After  that  she  dared  not  make  a  pet  of 
any  other  dog;  and  her  loneliness  became 
almost  unendurable.  Sometimes,  when 
she  crossed  the  court  of  the  castle,  and 
thought  no  one  was  looking,  she  stopped 
to  pat  the  old  pointer  at  the  gate.  But  one 
day  as  she  was  caressing  him  her  husband 
came  out  of  the  chapel;  and  the  next  day 
the  old  dog  was  gone.  .  . 

This  curious  narrative  was  not  told  in 
one  sitting  of  the  court,  or  received  with- 
out impatience  and  incredulous  comment. 
It  was  plain  that  the  Judges  w^re  sur- 
prised by  its  puerility,  and  that  it  did  not 
help  the  accused  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
It  was  an  odd  tale,  certainly;  but  what 
did  it  prove?  That  Yves  de  Cornault 
disliked  dogs,  and  that  his  wife,  to  gratify 
her  own  fancy,  persistently  ignored  this 
dislike.  As  for  pleading  this  trivial  dis- 
agreement as  an  excuse  for  her  relations 
— whatever  their  nature — with  her  sup- 
posed accomplice,  the  argument  was  so 
absurd  that  her  own  lawyer  manifestly 
regretted  having  let  her  make  use  of  it. 


and  tried  several  times  to  cut  short  her 
story.  But  she  went  on  to  the  end,  with 
a  kind  of  hypnotized  insistence,  as  though 
the  scenes  she  evoked  were  so  real  to  her 
that  she  had  forgotten  where  she  was 
and  imagined  herself  to  be  re-living  them. 
At  length  the  Judge  who  had  previous- 
ly shown  a  certain  kindness  to  her  said 
(leaning  forward  a  little,  one  may  sup- 
pose, from  his  row  of  dozing  colleagues): 
"Then  you  would  have  us  believe  that 
you  murdered  your  husband  because  he 
would  not  let  you  keep  a  pet  dogPV 
"I  did  not  murder  my  husband." 
"Who  did,  then?  Herve  de  Lanri- 
vain?"  ; 

.    "No." 
"  Who  then  ?    Can  you  tell  us  ?  " 
"Yes,  I  can  tell  you.     The  dogs — " 
At  that  point  she  was  carried  out  of  the 
court  in  a  swoon. 

It  was  evident  that  her  lawyer  tried,  to 
get  her  to  abandon  this  line  of  defense. 
Possibly  her  explanation,  whatever  it  was, 
had  seemed  convincing  when  she  poured 
it  out  to  him  in  the  heat  of  their  first 
private  colloquy;  but  now  that  it  was 
exposed  to  the  cold  daylight  of  judicial 
scrutiny,  and  the  banter  of  the  town,  he 
was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  her  without  a  scruple 
to  save  his  professional  reputation.  But 
the  obstinate  Judge- — who  perhaps,  after 
all,  was  more  inquisitive  than  kindly— 
evidently  wanted  to  hear  the  story  out, 
and  she  was  ordered,  the  next  day,  to 
continue  her  deposition. 

She  said  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  watch-dog  nothing  particular 
happened  for  a  month  or  two.  Her  hus- 
band was  much  as  usual:  she  did  not 
remember  any  special  incident.  But  one 
evening  a  pedlar  woman  came  to  the 
castle  and  was  selling  trinkets  to  the 
maids.  She  had  no  heart  for  trinkets, 
but  she  stood  looking  on  while  the'  women 
made  their  choice.  And  then,  she  did  not 
know  how,  but  the  pedlar  coaxed  her  into 
buying  for  herself  an  odd  pear-shaped 
pomander  with  a  strong  scent  in  it — she 
had  once  seen  something  of  the  kind  on 
a  gypsy  woman.  She  had  no  desire  for 
the  pomander,  and  did  not  know  why 
she  had  bought  it.  The  pedlar  said  that 
whoever  wore  it  had  the  power  to  read 
the  future;  but  she  did  not  really  believe 
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that,  or  care  much  either.  However,  she 
bought  the  thing  and  took  it  up  to  her 
room,  where  she  sat  turning  it  about  in 
her  hand.  Then  the  strange  scent  at- 
tracted her  and  she  began  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  spice  was  in  the  box.  She 
opened  it  and  found  a  grey  bean  rolled 
in  a  strip  of  paper;  and  on  the  paper  she 
saw  a  sign  she  knew,  and  a  message  from 
Herve  de  Lanrivam,  saying  that  he  was 
at  home  again  and  would  be  at  the  door 
in  the  court  that  night  after  the  moon 
had  set.  .  . 

She  burned  the  paper  and  then  sat 
down  to  think.  It  was  nightfall,  and 
her  husband  was  at  home.  .  .  She  had 
no  way  of  warning  Lanrivain,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait.  .  . 

At  this  point  I  fancy  the  drowsy  court- 
room beginning  to  wake  up.  Even  to 
the  oldest  hand  on  the  bench  there  must 
have  been  a  certain  aesthetic  relish  in  pic- 
turing the  feelings  of  a  woman  on  receiv- 
ing such  a  message  at  night-fall  from  a 
man  living  twenty  miles  away,  to  w^hom 
she  had  no  means  of  sending  a  w^arn- 
ing.  .  . 

She  was  not  a  clever  woman,  I  imagine; 
and  as  the  first  result  cf  her  cogitation 
she  appears  to  have  made  the  mistake  of 
being,  that  evening,  too  kind  to  her  hus- 
band. She  could  not  ply  him  with  wine, 
according  to  the  traditional  expedient, 
for  though  he  drank  heavily  at  times  he 
had  a  strong  head;  and  when  he  drank 
beyond  its  strength  it  was  because  he 
chose  to,  and  not  because  a  woman 
coaxed  him.  Not  his  ^vife,  at  any  rate — 
she  was  an  old  story  by  now.  As  I  read 
the  case,  I  fancy  there  was  no  feeling  for 
her  left  in  him  but  the  hatred  occasioned 
by  his  supposed  dishonour. 

At  any  rate,  she  tried  to  call  up  her  old 
graces;  but  early  in  the  evening  he  com- 
plained of  pains  and  fever,  and  left  the 
hall  to  go  up  to  his  room.  His  servant 
carried  him  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  and 
brought  back  word  that  he  was  sleeping 
and  not  to  be  disturbed;  and  an  ^our 
later,  when  Anne  lifted  the  tapestry  and 
listened  at  his  door,  she  heard  his  loud 
regular  breathing.  She  thought  it  might 
be  a  feint,  and  stayed  a  long  time  bare- 
footed in  the  cold  passage,  her  ear  to  the 
crack;  but  the  breathing  went  on  too 
steadily  and  naturally  to  be  other  than 
that  of  a  man  in  a  sound  sleep.     She  crept 


back  to  her  room  reassured,  and  stood 
in  the  wdndow  w^atching  the  moon  set 
through  the  trees  of  the  park.  The  sky 
was  misty  and  starless,  and  after  the 
moon  went  down  the  night  was  pitch 
black.  She  knew  the  time  had  come,  and 
stole  along  the  passage,  past  her  hus- 
band's door — where  she  stopped  again  to 
listen  to  his  breathing — to  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  There  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
assured  herself  that  no  one  w'as  following 
her;  then  she  began  to  go  down  the  stairs 
in  the  darkness.  They  were  so  steep  and 
wdnding  that  she  had  to  go  very  slowly, 
for  fear  of  stumbling.  Her  one  thought 
was  to  get  the  door  unbolted,  tell  Lanri- 
vain to  make  his  escape,  and  hasten  back 
to  her  room.  She  had  tried  the  bolt  ear- 
lier in  the  evening,  and  managed  to  put  a 
little  grease  on  it ;  but  nevertheless,  when 
she  drew  it,  it  gave  a  squeak  .  .  .  not 
loud,  but  it  made  her  heart  stop;  and 
the  next  minute,  overhead,  she  heard 
a  noise.  .  . 

''What  noise?"  the  prosecution  inter- 
posed. 

''My  husband's  voice  calling  out  my 
name  and  cursing  me." 

"What  did  you  hear  after  that?" 

"A  terrible  scream  and  a  fall." 

"Where  was  Herve  de  Lanrivain  at 
this  time?*' 

''He  was  standing  outside  in  the  court. 
I  just  made  him  out  in  the  darkness.  I 
told  him  for  God's  sake  to  go,  and  then  I 
pushed  the  door  shut." 

"What  did  you  do  next?" 

"I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
listened." 

"What  did  you  hear?"  ' 

"I  heard  dogs  snarling  and  panting." 
(Visible  discouragement  of  the  bench, 
boredom  of  the  public,  and  exasperation 
of  the  lawyer  for  the  defense.  Dogs 
again — !  But  the  inquisitive  Judge  in- 
sisted.) 

"What  dogs?" 

She  bent  her  head  and  spoke  so  low- 
that  she  had  to  be  told  to  repeat  her  an- 
swer:   "I  don't  know." 

"How  do  you  mean — you  don't 
know?" 

"I  don't  know^  what  dogs.  .  ." 

The  Judge  again  intervened:  ''Try 
to  tell  us  exactly  what  happened.  How 
long  did  you  remain  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs?" 
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^'  Only  a  few  minutes." 

^'And  what  was  going  on  meanwhile 
overhead?" 

''The  dogs  kept  on  snarling  and  pant- 
ing. Once  or  twice  he  cried  out.  I  think 
he  moaned  once.     Then  he  was  quiet." 

"  Then  what  happened  ?  " 

"  Then  T  heard  a  sound  like  the  noise 
of  a  pack  when  the  wolf  is  thrown  to 
them — gulping  and  lapping." 

(There  w^as  a  groan  of  disgust  and  re- 
pulsion through  the  court,  and  another 
attempted  intervention  by  the  distracted 
lawyer.  But  the  inquisitive  Judge  was 
still  inquisitive.) 

"And  all  the  while  you  did  not  go 
up?" 

"Yes — I  went  up  then — to  drive  them 
off." 

"The  dogs?" 

"Yes-."- 

"Well ?" 

"When  I  got  there  it  was  quite  dark. 
I  found  my  husband's  flint  and  steel  and 
struck  a  spark.  I  saw  him  lying  there. 
He  w^as  dead." 

"And  the  dogs?" 

"The  dogs  were  gone." 

' '  Gone — where  to  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  There  was  no  way 
out — and  there  were  no  dogs  at  Kerfol." 

She  straightened  herself  to  her  full 
height,  threw  her  arms  above  her  head, 
and  fell  down  on  the  stone  floor  ^vith  a 
long  scream.  There  was  a  moment  of 
confusion  in  the  court-room.  Some  one 
on  the  bench  was  heard  to  say:  "This 
is  clearly  a  case  for  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities" — and  the  prisoner's  lawyer 
doubtless  jumped  at  the  suggestion. 

After  this,  the  trial  loses  itself  in  a 
maze  of  cross-questioning  and  squab- 
bling. Every  witness  who  was  called  cor- 
roborated Anne  de  Cornault's  statement 
that  there  were  no  dogs  at  Kerfol:  had 
been  none  for  several  months.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
dogs,  there  was  no  denying  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  inquest,  there  had 
been  long  and  bitter  discussions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  dead  man's  wounds.  One 
of  the  surgeons  called  in  had  spoken  of 
marks  that  looked  like  bites.  The  sug- 
gestion of  witchcraft  was  revived,  and 
the  opposing  lawyers  hurled  tomes  of 
necromancy  at  each  other. 


At  last  Anne  de  Cornault  was  brought 
back  into  court — at  the  instance  of  the 
same  Judge — and  asked  if  she  knew  where 
the  dogs  she  spoke  of  could  have  come 
from.  On  the  body  of  her  Redeemer  she 
swore  that  she  did  not.  Then  the  Judge 
put  his  final  question :  "  If  the  dogs  you 
think  you  heard  had  been  known  to  you, 
do  you  think  you  would  have  recognized 
them  by  their  barking  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  recognize  them  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  dogs  do  you  take  them  to  have 
been?" 

"My  dead  dogs,"  she  said  in  a  whis- 
per. .  .  She  was  taken  out  of  court,  not 
to  reappear  there  again.  There  was  some 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  investigation,  and 
the  end  of  the  business  was  that  the 
Judges  disagreed  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  ecclesiastical  committee,  and 
that  Anne  de  Cornault  was  finally  handed 
over  to  the  keeping  of  her  husband's 
family,  who  shut  her  up  in  the  keep  of 
Kerfol,  where  she  is  said  to  have  died 
many  years  later,  a  harmless  mad- 
woman. 

So  ends  her  story.  As  for  that  of  Herve 
de  Lanrivain,  I  had  only  to  apply  to  his 
collateral  descendant  for  its  subsequent 
details.  The  evidence  against  the  young 
man  being  insufficient,  and  his  family  in- 
fluence in  the  duchy  considerable,  he  was 
set  free,  and  left  soon  afterward  for  Paris. 
He  was  probably  in  no  mood  for  a  worldly 
life,  and  he  appears  to  have  come  almost 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the 
famous  M.  Arnauld  d'Andilly  and  the 
gentlemen  of  Port  Royal.  A  year  or  two 
later  he  was  received  into  their  Order, 
and  without  achieving  any  particular 
distinction  he  followed  its  good  and  evil 
fortunes  till  his  death  some  twenty  years 
later.  Lanrivain  showed  me  a  portrait 
of  him  by  a  pupil  of  Philippe  de  Cham- 
paigne:  sad  eyes,  an  impulsive  mouth 
and  a  narrow  brow.  Poor  Herve  de  Lan- 
rivain: it  was  a  grey  ending.  Yet  as  I 
looked  at  his  stiff  and  sallow  effigy,  in  the 
dark  dress  of  the  Jansenists,  I  almost 
found  myself  envying  his  fate.  After  all, 
in  the  course  of  his  life  two  great  things 
had  happened  to  him:  he  had  loved  ro- 
mantically, and  he  must  have  talked  with 
Pascal.  .  . 


Vraivn  by  Elenore  Plaisted  Abbott. 

One  day  she  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  room,  with  the  dog  at  her  feet,  as  his  habit  was. 

— "  Kerfol,"  page  336. 
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ALONG   THE    MEXICAN    BORDER 

By  Ernest  Peixotto 


Illustrations    by    the    Author 


.  OW  often,  during  the  recent 
^  Mexican  troubles,  have  we 
1  read  despatches  from 
places  along  the  border, 
from  Eagle  Pass,  Nogales, 
and  especially  from  El 
Paso;  how  few  of  us  can  visualize  these 
places  or  have  more  than  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  they  look  like  or  the  country 
that  lies  about  them? 

This  border-land,  after  you  have  left 
behind  the  cattle-ranges  of  eastern  Texas, 
consists,  like  other  parts  of  our  great 
Southwest,  of  vast  table-lands  stretching 
to  infinite  horizons,  heaving  here  and 
there  into  long  waves  as  if  pressed  by  a 
giant  hand,  then  breaking  into  jagged 
ledges,  not  colored  with  the  vivid  hues  of 
the  Painted  Desert,  but  gray  and  sinister 
and  clothed  only  with  scrubby  clumps  of 
mesquite  and  thickets  of  greasewood  and 
chaparral.  Often,  however,  yuccas  rear 
aloft  their  slender  spikes  now  hung  like 
candelabra  {lamp ar as  de  Dios,  candles  of 
the  Lord)  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  now 
denuded,  dead,  stiff  and  straight,  and 
then  so  truly  deserving  their  other  ap- 
pellation, ''Spanish  bayonets."  Certain 
slopes  so  bristle  with  them  that  you  can 
readily  fancy  vast  armies  hidden  from 
view  in  lines  of  trenches. 

Little  life  is  to  be  seen  in  many  an 
hour's  run.  Herds  of  cattle  grazing  in 
dry  pastures;  goats  and  sheep  wander- 
ing in  rocky  creek-beds — these  are  the 
commoner  sights.  Once  in  a  while  a 
drove  of  ponies  will  go  scattering  by,  fol- 
lowed by  men  bestriding  studs  whose  coats 
glisten  in  the  sun. 

Along  the  horizon  to  the  north  rise 
blue  buttes  whose  names — Horsehead 
Hills,  Sierra  del  Diablo,  and  the  like — 
suggest  their  fantastic  outlines,  while,  to 
the  south,  the  long,  jagged  mountains  of 
old  Mexico  string  their  purple  silhouettes 
against  the  sky.  Now  and  then  a  silver 
glint  will  mark  the  course  of  the  Border 
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River,  the  murky  Rio  Grande,  that  flows 
quietly  enough  through  its  broad  green 
valley. 

Yet  for  the  past  two  years  every  mile 
of  its  shores,  apparently  so  peaceful,  has 
been  carefully  patrolled  by  American  sol- 
diers. At  Alpine  I  spied  the  first  Uttle 
encampment  of  khaki-colored  tents;  at 
Marfa  and  Lobo  squadrons  of  cavalry 
were  quartered,  while  at  Sierra  Blanca 
still  larger  forces  were  gathered  with  long 
rows  of  horses  picketed  under  temporary 
sheds.  At  Fort  Hancock,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  border  stations,  a  park 
of  tents  stood  close  to  the  railway  station, 
while  down  in  the  valley,  officers'  quarters 
and  permanent  barracks  resembled  chil- 
dren's toys,  so  vast  was  the  scale  of  the 
landscape  in  which  they  are  set. 

Each  little  town  shows  its  nearness 
to  the  border,  for  each  has  its  Mexican 
quarter,  plainly  distinguishable  by  its 
one-story  adobes,  mud-colored,  window- 
less,  alive  with  half-naked  children.  At 
the  stations  queer  groups  assemble,  and 
an  old  man  in  a  plaintive  voice  will 
querulously  ask  you:  '^Naranjes  e  dolce — 
no  quiere?^^ 

As  you  near  El  Paso  you  catch  a 
glimpse,  at  Ysleta,  of  the  venerable 
church,  now  hopelessly  "restored,"  that 
was  built  away  back  in  1682  after  the 
Pueblo  uprising.  Does  this  sound  like  a 
remote  date  in  American  history?  One 
is  constantly  surprised  down  here  by  the 
antiquity  of  -the  settlements. 

El  Paso  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  it  was  given  its  name  in  1598  by 
Juan  de  Ofiate,  one  of  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers of  New  Mexico,  who,  having 
forded  the  Rio  Grande  at  this  point, 
called  it  El  Paso  del  Norte — the  Pass  to 
the  North.  Fifty  years  later  the  old 
church  and  mission  at  Juarez  were  built. 
But  from  that  time  until  the  Mexican 
War  period  the  site  of  El  Paso  itself  re- 
mained a  ranch  belonging  to  the  Ponce 
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de  Leon  family.    After  the  American  oc-  them  no  less  than  sixteen  stories  high,  a 

cupation  it  became  a  terminal  point  on  luxury  that  neither  Paris  nor  London  has 

the  old  Overland  Trail  from  St.  Louis  to  yet  deemed  necessary — so  that  the  city 

San  Francisco,  and  the  rumbling  stage-  seems  to  be  suffering  from  growing  pains 
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Breaking  into  jagged  ledges,  gray  and  sinister. — Page  342. 


coaches  brought  life  and  glitter  to  the 
saloons  and  gambling-joints  of  the  Calle 
El  Paso. 

The  last  half-century  has  again  vastly 
changed  all  this,  and  the  border  town  has 
been  completely  submerged  in  the  steady 
march  of  modern  improvement. 

Pioneer  Plaza  remains  the  centre  of  the 
city's  activities,  to  be  sure,  but  upon  it, 
instead  of  humble  adobe  homes  and 
tawdry  shops,  front  two  great  hotels, 
several  large  department  stores  which  dis- 
play the  very  latest  fashions  and  the 
"largest  all-concrete  building  in  the 
world."  Though  generally  low-built, 
the  city  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly 
heaves   aloft   into   sky-scrapers — one  of 


like  a  lad  all  legs  and  no  chest,  but  the 
making,  withal,  of  a  fine,  healthy  man. 

And  El  Paso,  after  all,  is  a  man's  city. 
I  rode  the  first  evening  with  a  friend  to 
the  top  of  the  Mesa  that  overlooks  the 
town.  Behind  us  towered  the  rocky  prec- 
ipices of  Mount  Franklin,  bald,  rugged, 
treeless.  Below,  the  city  lay  spread  out, 
substantially  built  of  brick  and  stone  with 
little  patches  of  green  gardens  adjoin- 
ing almost  every  house. 

The  few  tall  sky-scrapers  that  I  have 
mentioned  heaved  their  bulk  above  the 
general  mass  and  marked  the  centre  of 
the  city,  while  beyond  them,  toward  the 
river,  the  chimneys  of  factories  and  mills, 
foundries    and    railroad    shops,    belched 
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A  cavalry  camp  near  the  border. 


their  smoke  into  the  air.  Behind  us, 
through  a  cleft  in  the  mountain,  the  yel- 
low-gray fumes  of  the  great  smelter 
tainted  the  atmosphere  that  otherwise 
is  of  a  virgin  purity.  Evidently  there  is 
work  a-plenty,  and  these  chimneys  give 
an  impression  of  vigor,  coupled  with 
rugged  strength,  w^hich  impression  is 
enhanced  by  a  glance  at  the  landscape 
which  stretches  to  a  limitless  horizon — a 
rugged  nature  to  battle  with,  indeed,  tree- 
less, parched,  and  baked  by  an  ardent 
sun  and  watered  only  by  the  most  in- 
frequent rains. 

But  in  this  desolation  the  eye  is  at  once 
arrested  by  a  broad  green  valley  that 
stretches  off  toward  Ysleta,  a  verdant 
Eden,  a  land  of  orchards  and  vineyards, 
of  vast  fields  of  alfalfa,  of  onions  and 
humble  beans.  Man,  hunting  and  hoard- 
ing nature's  water-supply  and  storing  it 
in  great  dams  and  reservoirs,  like  Roose- 
velt and  Elephant  Butte,  to  be  carefully 
used  for  irrigation,  is  gradually  pushing 
back  the  desert  and  reclaiming  arid  wastes 
that  have  been  left  dry  and  thirsty  ever 
since  the  glacial  waters  receded  centuries 
ago.  So  is  man  battling  the  wilderness 
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and  from  a  stern  and  forbidding  nature 
extracting  wealth  and  comfort. 

And  the  result  of  his  efforts  is  apparent 
in  the  homes  of  the  city,  substantial 
dwellings,  often  well  designed  and  in 
some  cases  quite  palatial.  It  is  seen,  too, 
in  the  well-equipped  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  clubs,  as  well  as  in  the  asphalt-paved 
streets,  w^hose  characteristic  nomencla- 
ture again  voices  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
for  they  are  named,  not  Palm  Avenue  nor 
Orange  Boulevard,  but  for  the  sister  fron- 
tier States. 

Topping  lower  mesas  than  the  one  on 
which  we  stood,  we  could  see  new  resi- 
dential colonies  where  young  people  in 
w^hite  played  tennis  or  mowed  the  lawns 
or  chatted  across  dividing  w^alls — a  fine, 
hardy-looking  race,  living  in  the  open  and 
finding  health  and  exhilaration  in  this 
wonderful  dry  air,  nearly  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Do  you  want  a  contrast  to  this  picture? 
Then  take  a  motor  or  common  street-car 
marked  ''Mexico"  and  rumble  across  the 
Rio  Grande  upon  a  bridge,  mostly  wood- 
en, that  scarcely  seems  able  to  withstand 
the  eddying  floods. 
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A  sentry  and  a  group  of  gray-uniformed  river.    But  the  various  revolutions  have 

men  lounging  in  the  shade  greet  you  with  crippled  it  sorely.     At  every  turn  you 

a   not   unfriendly   grin,    representatives,  come   upon   ruins — houses   riddled   with 

when  I  went  over,  of  Villa's  authority,  bullet  holes  or  breached  with  shot  and 

but  of  whose,  when  these  lines  are  read,  shell ;  a  public  library  razed  to  the  ground, 
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Lookina:  down  on  Pioneer  Plaza,  El  Paso. 


who  can  say?  Beyond  them  you  come 
upon  army  headquarters  with  another 
group  of  soldiers,  whence  a  bugle-call 
resounds  from  time  to  time.  Opposite 
stands  the  house  that  Villa  occupies  when- 
ever he  comes  to  Juarez  and,  almost  ad- 
joining it,  the  theatre  where  many  of  his 
important  conferences  have  taken  place. 
Ciudad  Juarez  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
thri\dng  enough  Mexican  town,  deri\dng 
a  rather  large  if  illicit  revenue  from  gam- 
bling-joints, a  cock-pit,  a  bull-ring,  and  a 
jockey-club  whose  activities  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  the  American  side  of   the 


a  mere  heap  of  stones ;  a  post-office  badly 
damaged;  and,  opposite  the  Juarez  mon- 
ument, a  brick  building,  roofless,  \\'ith 
gaping  walls  and  windows,  behind  which 
the  Huertistas  had  hidden  until  they  re- 
treated to  the  bull-rino;,  where  thev  were 
taken  prisoners  and  shot. 

Despite  the  three  revolutions  through 
which  the  town  has  passed  and  of  which 
it  has  been  the  hotbed,  the  main  business 
street  remains  more  or  less  normal  though 
Maderista,  Huertista,  and  Villista  have, 
turn  by  turn,  fought  up  and  down  its 
length. 
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San  Xavier  del  Bac,  near  Tucson. 


It  leads  to  the  principal  square,  the 
Plaza  della  Pace  (cynical  name)  whose 
faded  gardens,  dusty  trees,  and  lounging 
figures  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lush  verdure  and  general  air  of  prosperity 
of  San  Jacinto  Square  over  in  El  Paso. 
Looking  down  upon  its  dingy  avenues 
stands  the  old  mission  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  now,  as  it  has  been  for 
almost  three  centuries,  the  solace  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  distracted  people, 
calling  them,  with  its  cracked  bells,  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  its  simple  nave. 
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Wars  have  spared  it  intact.  It  retains 
its  fine  old  choir  gallery,  its  original  vigaSy 
or  ceiling-beams,  carved  by  primitive  In- 
dian workmen,  its  flat  mud  roof,  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  a  ''Lady  of  Sorrows" 
that  stands  at  the  right  of  the  high  altar 
— a  striking  figure  evidently  sent  over 
from  Spain  in  the  old  days — an  efl&gy  of 
the  Virgin  crowned  with  gold  and  wearing 
the  full-skirted,  black-brocaded  costume 
of  the  time  of  Velasquez,  with  a  finely 
chiselled,  pathetic  face  and  realistic  hands 
that  hold  a  rich  lace  handkerchief. 
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Interior  of  San  Xavier. 
A  priest  in  embroidered  vestments  was  exhorting  them  in  Spanish.— Page  350. 


With  the  custodian,  an  ''English  sol- 
dier of  fortune,"  as  he  styled  himself,  I 
ascended  the  bell-tower  and  looked  down 
upon  the  fiat-roofed  city  of  sun-baked 
brick  and  upon  the  market  near  by,  where 
men  in  peaked  straw  hats  were  bartering 
and  selhng,  where  toothless  old  women 
in  black  sat  at  meagrely  stocked  stalls, 
and   patient   burros    received    and    dis- 


charged their  loads — a  typical  picture,  I 
thought,  of  quaint  old  Mexico. 

Then  the  electric  car  took  me  over 
the  second  international  bridge,  at  whose 
far  end  refugees  were  opening  their 
trunks  for  the  inspection  of  the  customs 
officers.  In  an  instant  I  was  transported 
to  the  bustle  of  El  Paso's  busy  streets  and 
sitting  in  the  gilded  splendor — too  gilded 
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and  too  splendid,  I  fear — of  her  ''million-    and  an  air  of  intense,  if  suppressed,  ex- 
dollar  hotel,"  whose  lobbies,  despite  their    citement. 
Waldorfian  atmosphere,  emanated  a  dis-        And  the  khaki-clad  soldiers  whom  I 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Guadalupe,  Ciudad  Juarez. 


tinct    air    of    confabulation    with    their  constantly  met  upon  the  streets  and  in 

closely  seated  groups  of  young  American  the  cars  were  so  many  reminders  of  Uncle 

engineers    from    Sonora,    mingled    with  Sam's  watchfulness, 

knots  of  dark-skinned  Mexicans  talking  They  are  quartered,  for  the  most  part, 

in  whispers  with  gesticulating  forefingers  up  at  Fort  Bliss,  which,  indeed,  is  the  army 
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headquarters  of  the  entire  border  patrol. 
It  Hes  about  five  miles  northeast  of  the 
city,  on  high  ground  known  as  the  North 
Mesa,  a  healthy  situation  but  one  that 
exposes  it  to  the  fury  of  the  sand-storms 
and  to  the  winds  that  sweep  up  from  the 
,  desert.  The  older  barracks,  of  red  brick 
with  arcaded  facades,  front  on  one  side  of 
a  long  parade-ground,  while  the  other  side 
is  occupied  by  the  officers'  quarters,  the 
newer  ones  of  an  attractive  Spanish  type. 
Beyond  this  parade  is  a  permanent  camp 
for  cavalry— dun-colored  tents  boxed  in 
for  winter,  row  upon  row  in  impressive 
numbers,  sheltering  troop  after  troop  of 
cavalrymen. 

They  are  a  businessHke- looking  lot, 
these  border  troopers,  whose  yellow  hat- 
cord  alone  .differentiates  them  from  the 
infantry  that  they  disdain.  Their  lan- 
guage is  "full  of  strange  oaths"  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  For  example, 
one  told  me  that  "a  lot  of  the  fellows  got 
tied  up  with  the  spiggity  women,"  that  is, 
married  Mexicans,  and  his  comrade  add- 
ed: *'I  married  a  spiggity  and  I  wouldn't 

change  her  for  any  d -d  white  woman. 

She'll  do  as  she's  told — never  go  out  to  a 
show  unless  I  tell  her  to,  and  she'll  be 
faithful,  too."  The  Mexican  men  they 
despise  and  call  ''spicks." 

There  is  a  rough  crowd  of  these  "spicks ' ' 
down  by  the  Great  Smelter  that  belches 
its  volumes  of  yellow  smoke  in  a  pall 
that  dims  the  sun — a  vast  plant  which 
is  said  to  turn  out  one-fifteenth  of  the 
entire  American  copper  supply,  with 
an  annual  pay-roll  of  a  million  dollars. 
It  lies  up  the  river  at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  city.  To  reach  it  you  cross 
over  the  railroad  tracks  by  a  viaduct, 
from  which  you  look  across  the  river 
upon  a  handsome  thicket  of  trees,  the 
Grove  of  Peace,  so  called  because  -within 
its  shade  representatives  of  Madero  and 
Diaz  met  to  draw  up  their  articles  of 
peace. 

The  friend  with  whom  I  took  this 
drive  had  seen  Madero  lead  his  men  out 
of  the  arroyo  just  beyond  prior  to  his  at- 
tack upon  Juarez,  the  first  blow  against 
the  Diaz  regime,  and  he  graphically  de- 
scribed the  scene:  the  long  columns  is- 
suing from  behind  the  sand-hills  and 
forming  along  the  river  bank;  the  men 
watering  their  horses  or  inspecting  their 
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arms  and  ammunition,  while  Madero 
drew  up  his  battle  line. 

His  sympathizers  on  the  El  Paso  side 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  little  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  threw  him  food,  to- 
bacco, and  other  little  luxuries,  so  close 
are  the  river  banks  to  each  other.  And  I 
then  realized  fully,  for  the  first  time,  why 
stray  shots  fixed  from  the  Mexican  side 
can  do  so  much  damage  in  El  Paso  itself 
— a  fact  that  always  puzzled  me  before. 

The  smelter  is  a  Guggenheim  plant — 
one  of  the  largest,  I  believe — and  by  it, 
along  the  river,  in  a  Mexican  village  of 
considerable  size,  live  the  "spicks"  that 
furnish  its  three  eight-hour  shifts  (it 
works  day  and  night),  a  hard-looking  lot 
that  sometimes  give  real  trouble  to  the 
local  authorities  in  spite  of  the  influence 
of  a  church  that  tops  a  mountain  of  slag 
in  rather  picturesque  fashion,  dominating 
the  troglodytic  huts  of  the  workers. 

Upon  a  mountain  opposite  a  conspic- 
uous stone  marks  a  triple  boundary — 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Old  Mexico — 
for  the  Rio  Grande,  turning  southward 
here,  ceases  to  form  the  Mexican  frontier. 

When  you  leave  El  Paso  for  the  west, 
to  follow  farther  along  the  border,  you 
go  out  by  the  evening  train  over  the  big 
viaduct  that  here  spans  the  valley  and 
the  river. 

You  awake  next  morning  in  Arizona, 
and  if  you  wake  early  enough  you  may 
alight  at  Tucson.  I  counsel  you  to  do 
so,  for  the  town  itself  is  pleasant  and  you 
may  also  see  the  old  mission  church  of 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  that  lies  a  few  miles 
to  the  south — the  handsomest  (and  I  say 
it  ad\dsedly),  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive, Spanish  mission  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States. 

Had  it  chanced  to  be  in  some  other 
portion  of  our  country,  better  advertised, 
pamphlets  about  it  would  have  been 
spread  broadcast  through  the  land  and 
its  praises  sung  in  verse  and  story.  Yet 
there  it  stands,  alone  and  un\"isited,  in 
the  wastes  of  the  Arizona  desert,  unsung, 
unheralded,  almost  unknown ! 

I  was  met  at  the  train  by  a  cultivated 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  much,  and 
to  his  companionship  I  owe  the  rarest 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  my  \isit  to  San 
Xavier. 

To  reach  it  we  crossed  through  the 
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city's  parked  and  palm-bordered  streets 
to  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River. 
Here  we  struck  the  desert — but  the  desert 
in  all  the  glory  of  its  radiant  sky,  its 
shimmering  landscape  swimming  in  light, 
its  veil  of  dryness,  its  thickets  of  mes- 
quite,  and  its  tall  sahuaros  or  giant  cacti 
fluted  like  Corinthian  columns  and,  like 
them,  swelling  only  at  the  centre  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  entasis — a  desert 
girt  about  by  mountains:  to  the  northeast 
the  Santa  Catalinas  with  the  sun  polish- 
ing their  dolomites  and  Devonian  rocks; 
to  the  eastward  the  Sierra  del  Ringon; 
to  the  south  the  Santa  Ritas,  high  and 
pink;  while  to  the  westward  towered  the 
bald  Tucson  ranges. 

Standing  quite  apart,  occupying  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  rises  Tumamoc 
Hill,  with  its  top  flattened,  some  say  ar- 
tificially by  a  prehistoric  race,  and  still 
shomng  traces  of  fortifications.  On  one 
of  its  lower  slopes  the  Carnegie  Institute 
for  the  study  of  desert  plants  has  been 
built,  so  interesting  is  the  flora  here- 
abouts. And  as  we  skirted  the  Sierrietas 
my  companion  showed  me  the  strange 
plants  and  flowers  and  the  great  com- 
panies of  giant  cacti,  some,  sixty  feet 
high,  that  pointed  their  arms  heaven- 
ward. 

Then  at  a  turn  of  the  road  a  fair  vision 
suddenly  appeared  silhouetted  against 
the  Santa  Rita  Mountains:  twin  towers, 
white  as  snow,  and  extensive  buildings, 
also  white,  but  so  tender  and  tenuous  as 
to  be  almost  lost,  like  a  mirage  of  the 
Orient,  in  this  vast,  palpitating  desert. 

Then  we  came  upon  Indian  huts,  homes 
of  the  Papagos,  a  tribe  of  the  Pimas,  who 
never  have  wandered  and  live  to-day 
as  their  ancestors  lived  when  found  by 
Father  Kino  centuries  ago.  Before  the 
doors  stood  primitive  ovens  and  ollas 
propped  on  sticks  to  catch  the  cooling 
breeze.  A  dog  roused  himself  from  sleep 
to  stare  at  us,  rare  passers-by. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  so  few  fig- 
ures appeared,  for  all  were  over  yonder  in 
the  great  church.  As  we  approached  it 
I  saw,  hitched  along  its  wall,  buggies 
and  horses  with  high-pommelled  Mexican 
saddles.  And  the  grandeur  of  the  old 
pile  now  struck  me  with  amazement — its 
curved  parapets,  its  great  dome,  its  towers 
and  their  flying  buttresses  of  daring  de- 


sign gleaming  snow-white  against  the  quiv- 
ering sky.  To  the  right  stretched  exten- 
sive viviendas,  dwellings  for  the  living;  to 
the  left  the  hallowed  campo  santo  enclosed 
by  walls,  resting-place  for  the  dead. 

The  vast,  simple  wall  spaces  have  re- 
cently been  coated  with  a  skin  of  white 
plaster  that  may  strike  you  as  glaring 
and  new,  but  a  few  years  of  weathering 
will  remedy  this.  The  main  portal  has 
been  left  intact  and  still  glows  with  the 
coral  shades  that  travel  in  gamuts  of  pink 
and  pale  browns  through  pilaster  and 
string-course  and  intricate  ornaments 
that  show  the  same  unmistakable  handi- 
craft of  the  Indian  stone-cutter,  led  by 
the  Spanish  designer,  that  one  finds  in 
the  great  churches  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Grouped  about  the  door  that  morning 
stood  a  crowd  of  men  wdth  dark,  sun- 
beaten  faces  peering  in  at  the  glitter- 
ing candles  that  graced  the  high  altar. 
Quietly  we  stepped,  my  companion  in 
black  and  I,  mthin  the  portal,  and  I 
rubbed  my*  eyes.  Was  I  really  upon  our 
own  American  soil  or  was  this  not  some 
Andean  church  on  the  table-lands  of 
Titicaca  ? 

Near  the  door,  in  reverent  attitudes, 
knelt  groups  of  Indians,  and  seated  be- 
fore them,  in  rough  pews,  were  others, 
the  women  with  black  shawls  drawn  over 
their  heads,  the  children  moving  about 
the  aisles,  the  men,  bareheaded,  in  their 
clean  Sunday  shirts.  Above  their  heads, 
in  the  pulpit,  a  priest  in  embroidered 
vestments  was  exhorting  them  in  Span- 
ish. As  my  eyes  wandered  aloft  they 
rested  on  domed  surfaces;  on  \^dndows, 
deep-set,  sifting  the  sunlight  to  softer 
tones;  on  frescos  and  painted  vaults; 
while  behind  the  high  altar  towered  a 
great  reredos  occupying  the  entire  chan- 
cel w^all,  carved  and  gilded,  spreading  its 
statued  niches  one  above  another,  while 
in  the  transept  other  great  retahlos  could 
be  dimly  seen. 

Again  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  asked  my- 
self: ''Can  I  possibly  be  in  Arizona,  new- 
est of  our  States? "  Then  I  remembered 
that  but  a  few  miles  southward  lay  No- 
gales  and  Naco,  outposts  fronting  the 
border,  and  that  this  whole  country  still 
abounds  in  Mexicans,  some  refugees  and 
outlaws,  others  peacefully  working  under 
American  dominion. 
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^^^^^^HE  trees  had  never  seemed 
greener  or  the  grass  more 
luxuriant  to  the  denizens 
of  Kingsmill  than  on  the 
September  morning  when 
Mis'  Nancy,  with  a  light 
shawl  thrown  about  her  shoulders,  and  the 
patient,  half-pained  smile  on  her  face,  sat 
in  the  rocking-chair  on  the  porch  and 
deprecated  the  expense  that  the  recently 
much-discussed  visit  to  her  old  school- 
mate and  friend  would  involve. 

The  waters  of  the  river,  visible  in  its 
broad  expanse  for  a  sweep  of  many  miles, 
gleamed  amethystine-blue  under  the  bril- 
liant early  autumn  sun ;  and  the  low-lying 
bank  of  its  farther  shore,  set  with  faint- 
ly visible  buildings  that  seemed  white  in 
the  sunshine,  encompassed  a  panorama  of 
quiet  and  peaceful  beauty. 

"Hold  de  hank  straight,  boy,"  growled 
Ommirandy  to  Tibe. 

She  occupied  a  low  chair  some  distance 
from  Mis'  Nancy,  and  addressed  herself 
to  the  juvenile  darky,  son  of  Janey  and 
grandson  of  Uncle  Jonas,  known  to  young 
Mars'  Jeems  as  Tiberius  the  Great. 

Tibe  had  been  caught  by  the  old  woman 
while  meandering  around  the  Kingsmill 
yard  in  search  of  guinea  eggs,  and  incon- 
tinently hauled  up  on  the  porch  to  hold 
Ommirandy's  hank  while  she  wound  the 
cotton  yarn  into  a  nimble  ball  with  her 
ancient  but  still  agile  fingers. 

"Dat  what  I  doin',  marm,"  responded 
Tibe,  lifting  one  end  of  the  hank  about  a 
foot  higher  than  the  other. 

"You  sutny  orter  make  her  go,  young 
Mars'  Jeems,"  said  the  old  woman  to  the 
owner  of  Kingsmill,  who  sat  by  his  wife 
with  an  ante-bellum  copy  of  "The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor ' '  open  face  downward  on 
his  knee. 

"I  think  it  would  do  her  good.  Mi- 
randy,"  acquiesced  young  Mars'  Jeems. 
"She  stays  here,  and  thinks  about  every- 
thing on  the  plantation,  and  never  gets 
outside  of  the  yard.     I  am  sure  it  would 


do  her  good  to  get  up  into  the  mountain 
country." 

"Dey  was  sebenty-two  guinny  aigs  in 
dat  one  nes'  out  dar  in  de  clover-patch 
over  by  de  fur  cornder  o'  de  yard,"  inter- 
jected Tibe.  "  I  jes'  been  done  count  'em 
when  you  come  dar  an'  cotch  me." 

Ommirandy  stopped  winding. 

"  You  put  dem  ban's  o'  yourn  on  a  level, 
anyhow,"  she  said.  "You  ain't  got  no 
sense  'bout  holdin'  a  hank.  I  dunno  what 
grv'i'  come  o'  you  little  new-issue  free- 
school  niggers.    Did  you  tetch  dem  eggs  ?" 

"Yas'm,"  responded  Tiberius.  "I 
tetched  'em.  I  was  'bleedged  fur  ter  turn 
some  ur  'em  over  fur  ter  count  'em.  Dey 
was  sebenty-two  in  one  nes'." 

"  Well,  if  dat  don't  beat  all ! "  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  dropping  her  unwound 
ball  on  the  floor  and  leaning  back  in  her 
low  chair  in  supreme  disgust.  "You  done 
ruint  de  whole  business  !" 

Tiberius  the  Great  seemed  more  inter- 
ested than  daunted  by  Ommirandy's  re- 
buke. Young  Mars'  Jeems  laughed  aloud, 
and  the  pained  smile  on  Mis'  Nancy's 
face  was  accentuated. 

"Ain't  you  got  no  sense,  nigger?"  de- 
manded the  old  woman.  "I  know  yo^ 
gran'daddy  ain't  got  much;  but  you 
mought  'a'  enherited  some  gumption  f 'om 
Janey.  She  been  takin'  keer  o'  Jonas  an' 
you  an'  de  t'others  sence  yo'  pa  died — 
'scusin'  what  young  Mars'  Jeems  an'  Mis' 
Nancy  is  done  fur  you-all.  Name  o'  Gord, 
what  you  put  yo'  han'  in  dat  guinny  nes' 
fur?" 

"  Fur  ter  count  de  aigs,  marm,"  replied 
Tibe,  with  an  ine^'itable  logic  derived 
from  his  public-school  training. 

"Is  you  distracted,  Tiberius?"  queried 
Ommirandy.  "Don't  you  know  dem 
guinnys  ain't  nuver  gwi'  lay  in  dat  place 
no  mo'?  Ain't  nobody  uver  tell  you,  ef 
you  put  yo'  han'  in  a  guinny  nes',  dey 
nuver  comes  back  dar  ?  When  you  git  de 
eggs  out  o'  whar  de  guinny-fowls  all  lays, 
you  got  ter  do  it  wid  a  silver  spoon,  an' 
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leave  three  eggs.     Dem  birds  kin  not  only 
smell,  but  dey  kin  count,  too." 

Tiberius  grinned  at  her  vacuously,  and 
was  silent. 

"Is  dat  what  dey  teach  you  at  de  free 
school?  'Fo'  Gord,  I  c'n  take  a  hick'ry- 
switch  an'  fling  mo'  sho'  'nuf  eddication 
inter  you  little  free  niggers  in  ten  minutes 
dan  dat  bow-legged,  horn-speckticle  cul- 
lud  school-teacher  down  dar  by  de  church 
gwi'  git  inter  you-all  in  ten  years.  Young 
Mars'  Jeems,  you  cudden  do  more  fur 
Mis'  Nancy  dan  ter  sen'  her  ter  de  moun- 
t'ns.  She  needs  it.  You  kin  remem- 
brance how  Ole  Mars'  use  ter  always  take 
mis'  ter  de  White  Suffrer  in  de  late  sum- 
mer? Many's  de  time  I  been  dar  w^id 
'em." 

The  conversation  was  desultory,  and 
eventuated  in  the  disclosure  by  Ommi- 
randy  that  she  had  been  watching  the 
universal  guinea  nest  that  Tibe  had  in- 
vaded, in  the  hope  of  contributing  by  the 
sale  of  its  eggs  a  substantial  sum  toward 
the  expense  that  would  be  incidental  to 
Mis'  Nancy's  trip  to  the  mountains. 

"  I  done  been  see  de  man  at  Yellowley 's 
Sto'  an'  he  promis'  ter  take  all  on  'em  at  de 
market  price.  Hole  de  hank  straight, 
Tiberius !  Ef  you  don't,  I  gwi'  hit  you 
wid  dis  here  broom  !  It  look  like  you  got- 
ter  have  sump'n  ter  make  yo'  ban's  still 
all  de  time,  fur  ter  keep  'em  out  o'  trouble. 
Drap  dat  en'  o'  de  hank  ter  a  level,  I  tell 
ye." 

"Yas'm,"  responded  the  boy,  becom- 
ing loquacious  with  the  imaginative  men- 
dacity of  untrained  childhood.  "Dat 
what  mammy,  she  all  de  time  sayin'.  I 
remembrance  when  I  was  a  teenchy- 
weenchy  baby  in  de  cradle,  mammy  she 
use  ter  put  a  tetch  o'  merlasses  on  my  fin- 
gers, an'  den  stick  some  pillow-feathers 
outer  de  merlasses.  It  use  ter  keep  me 
workin',  a-pickin'  de  feathers  fust  off'n 
one  han'  an'  den  off'n  de  t'other  han'. 
Fast  as  dey  git  on  one  han'  I  remem- 
brance I  gits  'em  outer  de  t'other  han'. 
It  use  ter  make  me  quiet  all  day." 

He  related  the  experience  with  an  as- 
surance calculated  to  disarm  all  criti- 
cism. 

"You  remembrance  it,  duz  you?"  que- 
ried Ommirandy,  scornfully.  "You  re- 
membrance what  happen  when  you  was  a 
])aby  in  de  cradle  !  Young  Mars'  Jeems, 
is  you  hear  dat?     I  been  sayin'  fur  a  long 


time,  dat  dis  here  boy  is  gwi'  come  ter  a 
bad  en'.  He  de  spit  'n'  image  o'  Jonas. 
He  ack  like  he  warn't  no  kin  ter  Janey." 

Tibe's  vacuous  grin  grew  in  dimensions, 
and  he  held  one  end  of  the  hank  higher 
than  ever. 

"I  done  been  w^atchin'  dat  guinny  nes' 
fur  mo'n  a  week,"  she  continued,  "an' 
here  come  along  dis  little  eddicated  free- 
school  nigger,  an'  stick  his  rusty  fis'  in  de 
nes'.  Hole  yo'  right  han'  down,  boy!" 
she  concluded  viciously,  giving  the  cotton 
yarn  a  jerk  that  snapped  the  thread.  Tibe 
picked  up  the  ends  and  tied  them  with  ap- 
parent humility,  in  contemplation  of  the 
old  woman's  short-handled  broom  that 
lay  by  her  chair. 

When  Tiberius  was  finally  dismissed, 
and  Ommirandy  and  young  Mars'  Jeems 
had  helped  her  mistress  into  the  house,  it 
had  been  settled  that  Mis'  Nancy  was  to 
accept  her  old  friend's  invitation  and  pay 
her  a  visit  in  the  town  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  Ommirandy  was  to  ac- 
company her. 

"She  'bleedge  ter  have  somebody  ter 
tote  water  fur  her,  an'  make  her  comf't- 
able  an'  wait  on  her,"  said  Ommirandy. 

"She  is  entitled  to  have  a  servant  with 
her,  Mirandy,"  said  young  Mars'  Jeems. 
"All  of  the  Kingsmill  women  have  had 
'em." 

"For  hunnerds  an'  hunnerds  o'  years," 
responded  the  old  woman  loyally.  "An' 
dey  gwi'  keep  on  havin'  uv  'em  twel  dey 
die.  Don't  you  werry  yo'se'f  'bout  dat, 
honey.  De  Lord,  he  gwineter  purvide 
'em,  'scusin'  de  Yankees  an'  de  freedom. 
Ain't  mis'  done,  many's  de  time,  read  it 
ter  us  out'n  de  book  in  de  loom-room: 
'Mine  elec'  an'  my  servants  shall  dwell 
dar '  ?  Dat  means  you-all  an'  we-all  gwi' 
always  dwell  at  Kingsmill.  It  come  out 
o'  Isaiah.  I  remembrance  it  a  heap  bet- 
ter dan  Tibe  remembrance  dem  feathers." 

Ommirandy  accepted  with  a  ready  and 
unquestioning  acquiescence  Mis'  Nancy's 
tacit  estimate  of  the  social  importance  of 
the  family  of  her  hostess  in  the  little  town 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge;  but  the  old  wom- 
an's suspicion  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  place  was  aroused  from  the  moment 
when  Imogen,  the  spry  young  maid  serv- 
ant, came  into  Mis'  Nancy's  room  on  the 
evening  of  their  arrival  to  tender  her  serv- 
ices to  her  mistress's  guest.     The  tender 
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was  coldly  but  civilly  declined  by  the  old 
woman. 

^'/  gwV  look  arfter  Mis'  Nancy  while 
she  here,"  said  Ommirandy  to  Imogen. 
''  I  gwi'  fetch  her  water,  an'  make  her  bed, 
an'  wait  on  her.  She  ain't  use  ter  no 
other  servant  but  me  doin'  fur  her." 

"You  don't  have  ter  fetch  no  water," 
responded  Imogen  with  asperity.  "De 
water  is  in  de  pipes.     See  here  !" 

She  went  to  the  stationary  basin  and 
turned  the  faucet. 

"Well,  /  gwi'  do  fur  her,  anyhow,"  re- 
sponded the  old  woman,  regarding  the 
flowing  water  with  a  questioning  look. 

Imogen  withdrew  after  Mis'  Nancy 
had  thanked  her. 

"I  been  hear  dat  dey  ain't  so  many 
niggers  over  here  in  dis  country  as  dey  is 
in  Tidewater,"  said  the  old  woman.  "I 
reck'n  dat's  howcome  dey  don't  tote  de 
water  over  here,  like  we  all  duz  at  Kings- 
mill." 

She  went  over  to  the  basin  and  turned 
the  stream  on  and  off  curiously. 

"  'Fo'  de  Lord,  dey  think  dey  know  mo' 
'bout  whar  water  ought  ter  go  dan  de 
Almighty,"  she  grumbled.  "  Dey  makin' 
it  run  up-hill." 

Her  visit  to  the  kitchen  after  supper 
accentuated  her  critical  attitude  tow^ard 
the  servants  on  the  place. 

"Dese  here  culluds  ain't  like  dem  in 
Tidewater,"  she  said  to  Mis'  Nancy. 
"Dat  cook-'oman  down  dar  in  de  cellar, 
she  tell  me  her  name  is  Miz'  Nellins — 
yas'm,  Miz'  Nellins — an'  she  ax  me  what 
was  my  entitle.  I  answer  her,  I  ain't  got 
no  entitle  'scusin'  Ommirandy.  I  give 
her  ter  know  dat  quality  niggers  on  de 
t'other  side  o'  de  mountain  don't  go  by 
no  name  o'  Miz'  ur  ^Mister,  like  de  white 
folks.  She  primp  herse'f,  an'  she  say: 
*Myl  Is  dat  possible?'  An'  I  say:  'It 
ain't  only  possible,  but  it's  so,  an'  also.' 
I  say:  'Ef  you  was  ter  tell  young  Mars' 
Jeems  yo'  name  was  ^liz'  Nellins,  he'd 
think  you  was  givin'  him  some  o'  yo'  in- 
stance.' Denshesay:  "Scuse^;ze.''  An' 
I  done  so.  I  ax  her  what  her  sho'-nuf 
name  is,  an'  she  say:  '  Patsey.'  I  say: 
' Patsey,  you  kin  gimme  my  supper.'  She 
'pear  ter  me  younger'n  Philadelphy,  so  I 
say  ter  her:  'You  kin  call  me  Ommirandy, 
an'  dat's  enough.'  She  dat  Immygen 
gal's  mother." 

In  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival  Om- 


mirandy informed  Mis'  Nancy  that  there 
were  frequent  colored  visitors  to  the 
kitchen,  and  that  among  them  was  a 
young  negro  man  who  was  evidently  a 
suitor  of  Imogen's. 

"I  ain't  nuver  gwine  ter  git  used  ter  no 
kitchen  in  de  cellar,  no  mo'n  I  is  ter  dis 
here  water  runnin'  in  dis  wash-basin.  I 
ain't  excusin'  dese  here  white  folks  o' 
nothin',  Mis'  Nancy;  but  whar  I  been  use 
ter  all  my  life,  dey  had  de  kitchen  out  in 
de  yard.  An'  dis  here  house  is  got  too 
many  long  sta'r  steps  in  it  fur  a  duck- 
legged  ole  nigger  like  me.  But  I  boun'  ter 
go  down  dar  ter  git  my  meals'  vittles  ur 
starve;  an'  when  I  duz  go,  I  sees  dem 
Mister  an'  Miz'  an'  Miss  darkies  in  all  dey 
glory;  an'  it's  wuth  de  trip.  Dey  ack  like 
dey  w^as  all  carriage-comp'ny.  It's  'Mis- 
ter Paul,'  an'  'Miss  Immygin,'  an'  'Miz' 
Nellins.'  Dat  young  nigger  boy,  he  look 
at  me,  kinder  curisome,  an'  he  ain't  call 
me  nothin'  yit.  He  'pear  ter  seem  Hke  he 
was  skeered  dat  I  was  g^vi'  jump  on  him, 
all  spraddled-out.  'Fo'  Gord,  Mis'  Nan- 
cy, I  ain't  got  nothin'  'gin  him,  nur  any 
o'  dese  town  folks  'scusin'  dey  ain't  like 
my  folks." 

Mis'  Nancy's  color  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing back  to  her  cheeks  in  the  bracing 
mountain  atmosphere,  and  she  soon  felt 
better.  She  listened  with  undisguised 
amusement  to  Ommirandy 's  comments 
on  the  new  acquaintances  of  her  race, 
and  wished  that  young  Mars'  Jeems 
might  be  there  to  hear  them. 

Each  new  day  brought  forth  from  the 
old  woman  the  narrative  of  some  incident 
that  to  her  mind  illustrated  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  local  black  people  to  her  famil- 
iars at  Kingsmill. 

"Town  niggers!  town  niggers!"  she 
would  ejaculate,  as  she  went  about  her 
duties  in  Mis'  Nancy's  room. 

"De  parson  was  here  ter  dinner,"  Om- 
mirandy said  on  the  last  evening  of  Mis' 
Nancy's  visit.  "I  wish  you  mought  'a' 
seed  him.  Long-tail  black  coat  like  dat 
one  Mr.  Sinjinn  give  Jonas,  beaver  hat, 
white  shirt,  an'  white  things  hangin'  down 
over  his  shiny  shoes  like  he  g^vi'  lose  some 
o'  his  underclo'es.  Our  rev'un'  at  home, 
he  couldn'  tetch  him  wid  a  forty-foot 
pole.  He  eat  a  fine  dinner,  an'  two  o'  de 
deacons,  dey  eat  wid  him.  When  dey 
was  gone,  I  sez  ter  Patsey:  'Looky  here, 
Patsey,  it  'pears  ter  me  like  you  was  feed- 
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in'  seb'ral  famblies  out  o'  dis  here  kitchen.' 
*No,  marm,'  she  sez,  'de  minister  he  say 
we  don't  have  ter  feed  mo'n  two  outside 
fambhes  f'om  no  one  kitchen.'  Is  you 
uver  heerd  de  beat  o'  dat,  Mis'  Nancy?" 

Mis'  Nancy  smiled,  and  the  old  woman 
continued : 

"Dey's  sump'n  gwine  on  in  dis  here 
house  dat  dese  white  folks  here  don't 
know  nothin'  'bout.  'Tain't  none  o'  my 
bizness,  an'  I  ain't  gwi'  give  'em  away.  I 
makes  it  a  rule  not  to  give  no  cuUud  pus- 
sons  away,  'scusin'  ter  you  an'  ter  young 
Mars'  Jeems.  But  dey  actin'  mighty 
cur'ous,  Patsey  an'  Immygen  an'  dat 
young  Paul,  an'  all  on  'em." 

She  paused  in  her  narrative,  while  Mis' 
Nancy  listened. 

"I  reck'n  you  ain't  nuver  notice  dat 
alley  what  runs  down  de  side  o'  de  house 
f'om  de  street,  is  you,  Mis'  Nancy?" 

Mis'  Nancy  had  not  observed  the  par- 
ticular alley  in  question,  but  she  informed 
Ommirandy  that  many  city  and  town 
houses  had  such  alleys  or  areaways,  in 
order  to  connect  the  back  premises  with 
the  street. 

"I  dunno  nothin'  'bout  dat,"  said  the 
old  woman.  ''But  'fo'  Gord,  dat  alley 
been  swarmin'  wid  niggers  all  day.  I 
been  watchin'  out  o'  de  winder  while  you 
was  drivin',  an'  dey  been  comin'  an'  goin' 
in  all  shapes  an'  sizes,  men,  wimmen,  an' 
chillun.  Dey  wusser'n  dese  here  little 
ants  when  you  step  on  dey  house.  Most 
uv  'em  is  been  fetchin'  in  all  sorts  o'  bun- 
dles, wropt  up  in  paper,  ur  hid  in  things 
so's  you  can't  see  what  dey  got.  An'  dat 
parson  an'  de  deacons,  dey's  been  peram- 
bulatin'  an'  p'radin'  an'  prancin'  back- 
'ards  an'  forruds;  an'  mo'  cuUud  wimmen, 
whisp'rin'  an'  gigglin'  dan  uver  I  see  git 
inter  one  small  lane  befo'.  Dey's  sump'n 
gwi'  happen  roun'  here  'fo'  long;  but  de 
white  folks  down-sta'rs,  dey  don't  'pear 
ter  notice  it,  an'  'tain't  none  o'  my  biz- 
ness." 

When  Ommirandy  came  up  to  Mis' 
Nancy's  room  from  her  supper  she  was 
out  of  breath. 

''Dem  dar  steps  ter  de  cellar  is  kill- 
in'  me,"  she  said.  "I  thank  Gord  we's 
gwine  home  ter-morrer." 

Then  she  continued : 

"It's  like  a  graveyard  down  dar  in  dat 
kitchen  ter-night.  Dar  warn't  none  o'  de 
outsiders  in  ter  supper.     Eben  dat  young 


Paul,  he  done  made  hisse'f  skase.  Patsey 
she  nuver  say  two  words  endurin'  o'  de 
supper,  an'  Immygen  she  look  glum  as 
a  wet  hen  wid  draggled  tail-feathers.  I 
ain't  nuver  see  no  darkies  vanish  like  dat 
swarm  o'  culluds  dat  was  here  ter-day  is 
done  vanish  dis  here  night.  Gord  knows 
what's  done  become  uv  'em." 

''Maybe  it's  the  calm  before  the  storm," 
said  Mis'  Nancy,  falling  in  with  the  old 
woman's  mood.  "Possibly  they  are  go- 
ing to  give  their  minister  a  pound-party." 

The  night  came  on  apace;  and  after 
helping  to  prepare  her  mistress  for  bed 
Ommirandy  lay  down  on  the  low  couch  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room  with  her  clothes 
on.  The  busy  hum  of  the  streets  sub- 
sided; and  the  noise  of  a  cricket  outside 
the  window  made  the  old  woman  almost 
fancy  that  she  was  once  more  at  home  at 
Kingsmill.  She  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
of  pleasant  things  at  the  old  place  in 
Tidewater. 

Her  placid  slumber,  after  a  period  of 
indefinite  and  tranquil  repose,  was  bro- 
ken at  length  by  a  most  unusual  and 
startling  occurrence. 

She  roused  herself  on  her  elbow  and 
looked  out  through  the  open  window  into 
a  cloudless  and  star-strewn  sky. 

"Name  o'  Gord!"  she  muttered  under 
her  breath.     "  What  dat  ?  " 

She  could  feel  the  house  shaking,  with 
a  faint  and  swaying  motion  that  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  seismic  country  would  have 
seemed  unmistakable.  The  movement 
lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ceased. 
Again  it  begun,  and  again  was  as  percep- 
tible and  as  distinct  as  before.  A  death- 
like silence  lay  over  everything;  and  the 
oscillation  was  as  regular  and  as  rhythmic 
as  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  a  Greek 
chorus. 

"It's  a  yearthquake,  sho' !"  she  ejac- 
ulated, arising  from  her  couch. 

She  sat  on  the  side  of  her  low  bed  for  a 
moment  and  listened  intently. 

Then  she  laughed  softly. 

"Ah-yi!"  she  said  aloud. 

The  cricket  outside  had  long  since 
ceased  his  jocund  chirping,  and  the  si- 
lence was  so  dense  that  Ommirandy  felt 
that  it  was  like  a  big  black  cake,  and  that 
she  could  cut  it  with  a  kitchen  knife. 

Then  faint,  far  away,  elusive  as  elfin 
harping,  she  caught  the  almost  inaudible 
tones  of  a  fiddle. 
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"Um-huh!"  she  said.  "Dey  ain't  no 
doubtin'  it.     Dat's  what  'tis  !" 

She  felt  in  the  dark  for  her  carpet  slip- 
pers and,  thrusting  her  feet  into  them, 
moved  cautiously  and  carefully  toward 
the  fireplace,  on  the  mantel  of  which  she 
kept  the  candle  and  box  of  matches  which 
Mis'  Nancy  had  brought  with  her  from 
Kingsmill.  Securing  these,  she  opened 
the  door,  and  when  she  was  outside  in  the 
passageway  she  struck  a  light. 

The  swaying  motion  and  the  elfin  music 
had  ceased  together.  She  stood  there, 
wondering  if  she  might  be  dreaming. 
After  a  little  while  the  notes  of  the  violin 
came  up  to  her  once  more  from  the  lower 
regions,  faint,  far-away,  hushed.  She 
crept  stealthily  down  the  stairs  to  the 
street  floor,  and  noticed  that  by  the 
grandfather's  clock  in  the  hall  it  was  ten 
minutes  of  three  o'clock. 

''I  ain't  nuver  understand  howcome 
folks  in  dis  country  has  winders  over  de 
do's,  inside  de  house.  Dey  ain't  nuver 
had  'em  at  Kingsmill,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  with  lit  candle  in  hand  she  started 
to  descend  the  stairsvay  that  led  down 
into  the  kitchen  basement.  "But,  'fo' 
Gord,  I  sees  de  good  uv  'em,  in  places 
whar's  dey's  folks  dat  acks  like  dese  here 
town  niggers  acks." 

She  blew  out  the  candle  and  paused  on 
one  of  the  upper  steps  of  the  basement 
staircase.  The  swaying  movement  of 
the  house  was  now  more  perceptible  to 
her  than  ever;  and  the  music,  though  on 
the  faintest  minor  key,  as  if  mufiied  and 
disguised,  was  more  distinctly  audible 
than  it  had  been  when  she  was  up-stairs. 

She  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and 
looked  through  the  big  transom  over  the 
kitchen  door,  through  which  the  light 
shone  with  a  radiance  that  made  her  fear 
that  she  might  be  seen  from  the  room  on 
her  perch  upon  the  steps. 

"  'Ha  !  ha ! '  said  the  fox,  wid  his  pocket 
full  o'  rocks, "  she  quoted  to  herself.  " '  I 
donekotch  you !'" 

The  kitchen  was  a  large  room,  extend- 
ing the  full  length  of  the  house,  and  from 
her  coign  of  vantage  Ommirandy  had  a 
good  view  of  a  large  part  of  it. 

The  scene  that  met  her  gaze  was  an  odd 
one;  and  the  old  woman  chuckled  with  re- 
pressed merriment  as  she  regarded  it. 

"Mis'  Nancy,  she  done  tell  de  trufe," 
she  commented,  "when  she  talk  about  de 


calm  an'  de  storm.  De  storm,  it  done  hit 
here  in  full  blars';  but,  'fo'  Gord,  it's  de 
silentes'  storm  dat  uver  I  looked  at !  Dey 
ain't  no  poun'-party  'bout  dat !" 

After  watching  the  unconscious  occu- 
pants of  the  kitchen  for  some  minutes,  she 
retraced  her  steps,  holding  on  tightly  to 
the  unlit  candle  and  the  box  of  matches, 
and  feeling  her  way  back  as  cautiously  as 
she  had  come.  The  strains  of  the  fiddle 
were  now  in  a  diminuendo;  and  the  old 
woman  gave  a  jump,  with  her  heart  in  her 
mouth,  when  the  big  hall  clock  banged 
the  hour  of  three  in  her  ear  as  she  passed 
it  in  the  black  silence. 

"  Dis  here  devilish  house  is  beyont  me! " 
she  muttered  as  she  continued  on  her  way 
up  the  stairs  to  Mis'  Nancy's  room. 
"Gord  knows  what's  de  nex'  thing  gwi' 
happen.  I'se  pintedly  glad  we-all's  gwine 
home  in  de  mornin'." 

She  slipped  quietly  into  Mis'  Nancy's 
room  and,  undressing  in  the  dark,  was 
soon  asleep,  with  her  last  consciousness 
that  of  the  faint  and  elusive  music  below 
and  the  almost  imperceptible  movement 
of  the  building.  She  dreamed  that  she 
was  a  child  again,  being  gently  rocked 
asleep  in  the  cradle  of  her  childhood  to 
the  crooning  notes  of  her  mother's  voice, 
lost  in  the  long-ended  years. 

In  the  morning  she  followed  Mis'  Nan- 
cy down  to  the  breakfast-room,  where 
they  found  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
interrogating,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
siderable surprise,  an  unknown,  neatly 
dressed  young  colored  girl,  who  had 
just  brought  the  breakfast  up  from  the 
kitchen. 

"  Yas'm,"  said  Amanda,  the  newcomer, 
"Imogen,  she  got  married  las'  night  at  de 
Ebenezer  Church  ter  Mr.  Paul;  an'  Miz' 
Nellins,  she  got  me  ter  come  here  ter  take 
Imogen's  place,  an'  wait  on  the  table  'twel 
she  git  home  f 'om  her  weddin'-tower  nex' 
week." 

"  Imogen  married  ?  "  queried  Mis'  Nan- 
cy's hostess  of  Amanda.  "Why  didn't 
her  mother  tell  me  about  it?" 

"  I  dunno'm,"  responded  Amanda.  "All 
Miz'  Nellins  say  was  fur  me  ter  come  an' 
take  her  place." 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table  the 
head  of  the  house  was  interested  to  ask 
Mis'  Nancy  if  she  had  been  disturbed  in 
the  night  by  any  peculiar  noise  or  move- 
ment. 
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''The  mountain  air  makes  me  sleep 
very  soundly,"  she  replied.  She  had  no- 
ticed nothing  unusual. 

His  attention  was  attracted  by  a  smoth- 
ered chuckle  from  Ommirandy,  who  lin^ 
gered  in  the  room,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  seeing  if  she  might  serve  her 
mistress  in  any  way,  and  of  ascertaining 
who  besides  herself  was  cognizant  of  the 
nocturnal  disturbance  which  had  aroused 
her  from  her  slumbers. 

"Did  you  hear  anything,  Mirandy?" 
he  asked.  "I  dreamed  there  was  an 
earthquake." 

"Lord,  Mars'  Henry,  you  needn'  ax  me 
nothin'  'bout  no  yearthquakes.  I  ain't 
nuver  seed  ur  heerd  no  yearthquakes.  I 
dunno  nothin'  'bout  dem  things.  Dey's 
strangers  o'  mine." 

"Did  you  feel  the  house  rocking?"  he 
persisted. 

The  unrepressed  grin  on  the  old  wom- 
an's usually  sombre  countenance,  and 
the  agitated  dangling  of  her  ear-hoops, 
attracted  Mis'  Nancy's  attention  and 
aroused  her  suspicion  that  Ommirandy 
knew  more  than  she  was  willing  to  admit. 
The  suspicion  grew  into  certainty  at  the 
old  woman's  answer. 

"  'Fo'  Gord,  marster,  I  ain't  got  no  biz- 
ness  noticin'  nothin'  out  o'  de  way  in  a 
gennulmun's  house  whar  my  mistis'  is  vis- 
itin'.  Ef  dis  here  house  was  ter  git  up  on 
its  behime-legs,  an'  rock  an'  r'ar  all  over 
de  street  out  dar,  'twudden  be  becomin' 
in  Mirandy  fur  ter  notice  it.     Nor,  sir.'' 

She  held  her  peace  until  she  and  Mis' 
Nancy  had  returned  to  Kingsmill.  Then 
when  her  mistress  and  young  Mars'  Jeems 
were  together  again,  in  the  library  at 
home,  she  told  them,  with  hilarious  free- 
dom, the  story  of  her  midnight  adventure. 

"I  been  bustin'  ter  tell  Mis'  Nancy 
'bout  it,  but  I  holt  it  in  ontwel  I  got  back 
here,  so  you  mought  hear  'bout  it,  like- 
wise, young  marster.  It  beat  anything 
dat  uver  I  see  in  my  trabels,  an'  I'm  gwine 
on  some  years. 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  you  knows  I 
ain't  mix  much  wid  no  outside  folks,  'scu- 
sin'  dese  here  on  dis  plantation  sence  de 
s'rrender;  an'  when  I  went  over  yondah 
wid  Mis'  Nancy  I  wasn't  adzackly  sho' 
how  dem  new-issue  town  niggers  was 
gwinter  git  along  wid  me.     I  warn't  dar 


mo'n  a  d^y  'fg'  I  diskiver  dat  dey  done 
size  me  up  fo'  what  dey  call '  a  white  folks' 
nigger. '  Dey  was  pow'f  ul  perlite,  an'  dey 
ax  me  ter  church,  which  I  didn'  go;  but 
dey  kinder  friz'  me.  Dey  nuver  'sociated 
wid  me  like  I  was  one  uv  'em.  But  what 
beat  dat  was  dey  didn'  appear  ter  'sociate 
wid  dey  white  folks  none,  nuther ;  an'  I  sez 
ter  myse'f,  when  niggers  stop  'sociatin' 
wid  dey  white  ladies  an'  gennulmens  it's 
good-by,  niggers.  I  et  wid  'em  an'  talk 
ter  'em ;  an'  it  'peared  ter  me  like  harf  de 
cullud  folks  in  dat  town  come  ter  dat 
kitchen  endurin'  o'  de  time  we  was  dar. 
Den  ter  clap  de  climax,  I  see  'em  swarm- 
in'  in  by  de  side  lane  ter  de  back  o'  de 
house,  whar  de  kitchen  was,  de  day  befo' 
we  come  away,  fetchin'  bun'les  an'  bars- 
kets  an'  buckets;  but  I  cudden  fine  out 
what  it  was  dey  was  fetchin'  in  'em.  'Way 
late  in  de  night  de  house  begin  ter  rock  an' 
swing  an'  sway,  like  'twas  gwine  ter  wake 
up  ev'rybody  in  it;  an'  I  heerd  a  fiddle  dat 
soun'  ter  me  like  it  was  'bout  a  mile  down 
in  de  groun'.  I  crope  down  de  sta'rs,  an' 
look'  thoo  de  winder  dey  got  over  de 
kitchen  do',  an'  den  I  seed  what  was  gwine 
on.  Dat  dine'-room  gal,  Immygen,  dat 
was  de  cook's  daughter,  she  had  done  got 
married  early  in  de  night,  an'  de  whole 
cong'egation — preacher,  elders,  deacons, 
an'  all  uv  'em — had  come  ter  de  infare. 
Thoo  de  winder  I  could  see  a  table  in  de 
fur  cornder  o'  de  room,  wid  hams  an'  tur- 
keys an'  cakes  an'  pies  piled  up  on  it  a  foot 
high;  an'  out  in  front  o'  de  table  sot  a  lit- 
tle darky  on  a  stool  A\4d  a  fiddle.  He  was 
a'  orful  Uttle-bitty  nigger  wid  a'  orful  lit- 
tle-bitty fiddle,  playin'  a'  orful  little-bitty 
chune;  but,  bless  Gord,  young  Mars' 
Jeems,  he  was  sho'  nuf  a-playin'  dat  chune. 
It  was  'Gityo'  pardners,  fus'  kwattilion,' 
but  ef  he  called  any  figgers  while  he  was 
a-fiddlin'  I  cudden  hear  him  call  'em.  Dem 
culluds  was  so  full  o'  de  music  o'  dat  little 
fiddle  dey  didn'  'pear  ter  need  ter  have  no 
figgers  called  fur  'em.  Dey  look'  like  dey 
jes'  knowed  'em  all  anyhow.  Dar  dey 
was,  de  whole  kit'n'bile  uv  'em,  out  in  de 
middle  o'  de  flo',  sasshayin'  back'ards  an' 
forruds,  an'  crossin'  over  an'  swingin' 
pardners,  an'  evvy  nigger  man  an'  'oman 
in  de  comp'ny  darncin'  in  dey  sock-feets. 
Dat's  de  Gord's  trufe,  young  Mars' Jeems. 
I  lay,  dey  ain't  nothin'  like  it  uver  been 
seed  dis  side  o'  dem  mountains.     I  been 
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ter  many  a'  infare  an'  darnce  in  my  day  at 
Ole  Town,  an'  roun'  about  dis  here  coun- 
tryside; an'  I  been  hear  'em  'ha-ha  I'  an' 
larf  an'  raise  a  racket  ter  'sturb  de  neigh- 
borhood fur  a  mile.  But  'fo'  Gord,  sir, 
it  was  de  fus'  time  dat  uver  I  see  sich  a 
party,  down  in  a  cellar-kitchin,  wid  evvy 
black  nigger  dar  a-darncin'  like  he  was 
gwi'  break  his  neck  in  his  sock-feets,  an' 
n'ary  one  uv  'em  makin'  a  soun'.  But  dey 
was  havin'  fun  all  de  same.  De  parson, 
he  had  on  white  yarn  socks,  an'  a  long- 
tail  coat,  an'  de  coat-tails  an'  de  socks 
was  a-keepin'  time  ter  de  teeny  little-bitty 
chune  on  de  teeny  little-bitty  fiddle.  He 
holt  one  big  han',  wid  a  brass  ring  on  it, 
over  his  mouf,  ter  keep  f'om  larfin'  out 
loud,  an'  he  swing  de  young  wimmen  wid 
de  t'other  han'.  De  bride,  she  had  on 
red  stockin'-feets  an'  a  short  white  skirt; 
an' when  de  parson  hitde  cornderswid  her 
dar  was  sich  a  flyin'  o'  skirts  an'  coat-tails 
ez  showed  up  mo'  red  legs  dan  we  sees 
down  here,  ur  de  law  allows.  An'  all  de 
time  de  darncin'  was  g^vine  on,  wid  de  men 
an'  de  gells  a-stuffin'  dey  pocket-hanch- 
kers  in  dey  moufs  an'  holdin'  dey  ban's  up 
ter  dey  faces  fur  ter  keep  quiet,  dat  house 
was  a-rockin'  an'  a-swayin'  an'  a-ram- 
pagin'  in  a  way  ter  wake  de  dead.  Den 
dey  stop  de  kwattilion,  and  de  teeny-bitty 
nigger  tetched  up  de  Ole  Ferginyeh  Reel 
on  his  teeny-bitty  fiddle.  He  made  dat 
fiddle  talk,  mun,  eben  ef  it  was  a-whisper- 
in'  ter  itse'f ;  an'  I  got  ter  kind  o'  think- 
in'  'bout  de  times  I  useter  have  at  dem 
darnces,  mighty  nigh  a  hunnerd  years  ago, 
when  mis'  fus'  tuk  me  f'om  Ole  Town, 
'twell  it  seem  ter  me  like  I  wanted  ter  git 
in  dat  room,  wid  dem  niggers,  an'  go  down 
de  middle  wid  de  black  parson  in  de  white 
yarn  sock-feets  myse'f .  I  ain't  nuver  seed 
so  many  diffunt  cullud  socks  ez  I  seed  at 
dat  infare.  Gord  knows  what  dey  all 
done  wid  dey  shoes;  but  dey  warn't  a  liv- 
in'  sinner  in  de  gang  dat  had  on  eben  so 
much  ez  a  slipper,  'scusin'  one  o'  de  young 
deacons  dat  had  tuk  supper  dar  a  few 
nights  befo'.  I  reck'n  he  must  'a'  been 
skeered  dat  de  white  folks  mought  come 
down  f'om  up-sta'rs  an'  raid  'em ;  an'  dat's 
howcome  he  had  his  p'yar  o'  number 
'leben  brogans  tied  together  an'  hung 
roun'  his  neck,  like  a  string  o'  beads.  An' 
it  'peared  ter  me  like  dat  deacon  wid  de 
big  brogans  was  shovin'  de  hefties'  foot  in 


de  whole  cong'egation.     Lord,  he  could 
darnce ! 

''I  watched  'em  dar  fur  a  little  while, 
an'  den  I  crope  back  up-sta'rs  ter  bed.  I 
didn'  wait  ter  see  'em  git  onter  dat  table  o' 
perwisions;  but  dey  must  'a'  done  dat  ez 
silent  ez  dey  done  de  darncin'.  When  I 
went  down  ter  bre'kfus'  de  nex'  mornin' 
dey  wa'n't  no  sign  o'  used  plate  ur  dish  in 
de  room.  Ewything  was  jes'  ez  spick  an' 
span  ez  it  was  de  mornin'  befo',  an'  Patsey 
dat  dey  call  Miz'  Nellins,  she  sot  dar  an' 
po'ed  out  my  coffee  jes'  ez  calm  ez  ef  she 
nuver  had  heerd  ur  drempt  o'  no  infare. 

"'Was  anything  importan'  gwine  on 
lars'  night?'  sez  I  ter  Patsey. 

"She  holp  herse'f  ter  a  big  plate  o' 
baddy-bread  an'  harf  uv  a  fried  roe-her- 
rin',  an'  she  looks  me  in  de  face  ez  cool  ez 
de  middle  inside  seed  uv  any  cowcumber 
you  uver  see. 

"'Nor'm,'  she  sez,  'nuthin'  't'all,  'scus- 
in' my  daughter  Immygen,  she  got  mar- 
ried ter  Mr.  Paul  at  de  Ebenezer  Baptis' 
at  nine  p.  m.  lars'  night,'  she  sez. 

" '  Oh,  did  she  ? '  I  sez.  '  I  think  I  heerd 
sump'n'  'bout  it  up-sta'rs,  f'om  dis  young 
gell  here  dat's  a  stranger  o'  mine,'  I  sez, 
lookin'  at  'Mandy  dat  waited  on  de  break- 
fas'  in  de  dine'-room.  'I  b'lieve  she  did 
menshun  it.' 

"'Yas'm,'  sez  Miz'  Nellins,  a-chawin' 
away  on  de  baddy-bread  an'  de  roe- 
herrin',  'dey  all  sez  it  was  a  reel  swell 
wxddin'.' 

"'An'  did  de  bride  an'  groom  leave  on 
de  night  train?'  sez  I  perlitely. 

"'Dey  lef  on  a'  early  train,'  sez  Miz' 
Nellins,  de  ole  hippycrit. 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  I  done  had 
enough  o'  dem  town  niggers.  Dey  ain't 
like  we-all  is." 

"I  think  the  trip  helped  you  as  well  as 
your  Mis'  Nancy,  Mirandy,"  said  young 
Mars'  Jeems,  fingering  his  thin  imperial. 
"Kind  o'  cheered  you  up,  didn't  it?" 

"It  sho'  holp  Mis'  Nancy,"  replied  Om- 
mirandy,  chuckling  and  regarding  her 
mistress  with  an  affectionate  expression  on 
her  rugged  face.  "Yas,  sir.  De  moun- 
tain air  sho'  holp  her." 

Then  she  said: 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  is  you  been  notice 
whether  dem  guinny-hens  is  done  been 
back  ter  dat  nes'  an'  laid  any  mo'  eggs  dar 
since  dat  little  fool  Tibe  meddle  wid  'em  ?  " 


A    LITTLE    FLIER    IN    CULTURE 

By  Jessie  S.  Miner 
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IHE  was  pretty,  American, 
and  tailor-made.  The 
great  German  city  was  thun- 
dering and  roaring  Hke  a 
human  waterfall,  but  she 
weathered  the  rapids  of 
omnibuses  and  automobiles  successfully, 
and  paused  only  long  enough  in  the  quiet 
haven  of  the  underground  station  to  se- 
cure her  pink  ticket  from  the  automatic 
ticket-seller  before  dashing  down  the 
stairs  in  chronic  American  haste. 

Once  on  the  lower  platform,  Berlin's 
wonderful  street-railway  system  made  her 
its  own.  There  was  a  rush  of  wind,  a 
bang  of  doors,  and  the  throngs  that  had 
filled  the  busy  platform  vanished,  swept 
up  by  the  great  broom  of  Berlin's  munic- 
ipal good  housekeeping.  Delia  with  the 
rest  was  carried  swiftly  away  into  the 
dark  underworld,  broken  only  by  occa- 
sional t^vinkling  lights  or  the  flash  and 
rattle  of  some  other  freighted  comet  dash- 
ing cit}^vards. 

She  smiled  happily.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion  at  last  she  was  securely 
alone.  At  one  end  of  the  tunnel  lay  her 
German  cousins'  hospitable  apartment, 
where  the  whole  family,  at  present,  rested 
in  afternoon  slumber  beneath  their  vari- 
ous feather  beds,  looking  back  dreamily 


upon  their  heavy  midday  meal  and  forward 
hopefully  to  four-o'clock  cake  and  coffee. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  lay  (Why 
not?)  the  New  England  town  which  was 
home;  where  the  busy  factory  broke  rude- 
ly in  upon  the  drowsy  afternoon,  and 
where  Billy  Rollins,  perhaps  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, although  she  hoped  not,  worked 
with  the  frenzy  of  success  amid  the  click 
of  t\'pewriters  and  the  jangle  of  telephone 
orders. 

How  Billy  would  have  laughed  at  four- 
o'clock  cake  and  coffee!  Delia  herself 
hardly^knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  over 
it.  Four-o'clock  cake  and  coffee  was  be- 
coming a  serious  matter.  She  had  been 
a  month  in  Germany — four  weeks — 
twenty-nine  days.  She  was  here  to  ac- 
quire culture,  to  expand  in  a  way  impos- 
sible in  her  narrow  New  England  commu- 
nity, and,  incidentally,  to  receive  a  polish- 
ing and  glazing  which  would  ^Aithstand  the 
melting  advances  of  this  same  bustling 
Billy,  whose  breezy  Westernness  was  most 
offensive  to  Delia's  conservative  aunt. 

This  aunt  had  conscientiously  reared 
Delia  upon  the  sheltered-life  system  and 
according  to  her  own  high  and  narrow 
ideals.  She  observed  Sunday  like  a  subur- 
ban Londoner;  she  discouraged  dancing, 
considered  bridge  a  great  waste  of  time, 
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and  patronized  the  Carnegie  library  regu- 
larly; but  even  this  did  not  satisfy  auntie. 

"We  are  so  raAV  here  in  America,"  she 
sighed; '' our  civilization  is  so  new  and  our 
population  so  mixed.  I  should  like  you 
to  absorb  the  Old  World  culture,  to  learn 
what  art  really  means,  to  develop  mor- 
ally and  intellectually  in  an  atmosphere 
of  learning.  It  is  traditional  there.  One 
breathes  it  in  undisturbed  by  our  rush 
and  hurry,  uncontaminated  by  our  vulgar 
toil.  You  will  learn  there  how  to  keep 
the  flame  burning  even  here  in  the  desert 
— with  proper  associations." 

By  "proper  associations"  she  meant 
the  elimination  of  Billy. 

Delia  herself  hesitated  to  set  forth  upon 
this  quest.  She  considered  herself  al- 
ready a  presentable  product  after  gradu- 
ating from  an  exclusive  New  England  fin- 
ishing-school. Her  home  town  lay  quiet 
and  inviting  in  the  sunlight  and  had  re- 
cently taken  on  a  rosier  hue,  due  to  its 
contaminating  influence;  for  Billy  knew 
how  to  make  a  moonlight  evening  in  Aunt 
Delia's  garden  a  veritable  paradise.  What 
more  had  Old  World  galleries  or  gondolas 
to  offer? 

In  fact,  Delia  might  never  have  seen 
Berlin's  tunnel  had  not  Billy,  speeding  his 
car  cheerily  back  from  a  circus  which  her 
aunt  considered  far  too  vulgar  for  Delia's 
attendance,  offered  a  seat  to  an  unknown 
young  woman  who  was  plodding  her  high- 
heeled  way  homeward  alone.  His  horn 
had  tooted  as  Delia  stood  on  the  curb- 
stone and  by  they  went,  Billy  laughing, 
his  eyes  on  the  wheel,  and  this  person 
laughing,  too,  and  looking  only  at  Billy. 
The  effect  was  unseemly.  It  was  such  a 
crude,  unwarranted  thing  to  do — to  be 
seen  riding  with  a  pretty  young  stranger 
in  a  town  where  every  one  knew  every- 
body else.  Her  prettiness  seemed  some- 
how to  emphasize  the  unconventionality 
of  it. 

Delia  took  him  to  task,  but  he  treated 
the  whole  affair  jocosely. 

"But  who  was  she,  Billy?"  she  per- 
sisted. 

"I  tell  you  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know. 
Never  asked  her,"  reiterated  Billy  so 
forcibly  that  the  phrase  stuck  in  her 
memory. 

Knowing  his  genial  qualities,  she  was 
suspicious. 


"How  did  you  happen  to  take  her  to 
the  circus?"  she  queried. 

"Take  her?  I  should  say  I  didn't. 
Took  in  a  kid  that  was  fairly  eating  up  the 
bill-boards  and  hadn't  a  cent.  He  was 
more  fun  than  the  ring,  sucked  his  thumb 
through  the  whole  show  in  excitement, 
and  is  there  yet,  I  guess,  staying  for  all 
the  side-shows  and  having  the  time  of 
his  life." 

Delia's  eyes  softened  momentarily.  If 
the  stranger  had  not  been  so  attractive  she 
would  have  forgiven  him.  But  in  the  end 
the  unknown  beauty,  added  to  Billy's  cig- 
arette habit,  his  fondness  for  billiards,  an 
occasional  confessed  loss  at  the  races,  and 
other  evils  at  which  Aunt  Delia  darkly 
hinted,  tipped  the  scales  in  favor'  of  cul- 
ture. An  opportune  invitation  from  a 
distant  cousin  determined  Berlin  as  her 
field  of  development. 

Auntie  herself  was  a  Cook's  tourist. 
She  had  seen  the  glamour  without  know- 
ing the  facts,  and  Delia,  filled  with  eager- 
ness to  absorb  the  art  of  all  the  ages, 
opened  her  eyes  in  surprise  at  this  beauti- 
ful, clean,  modern  city,  bustling  and  alive 
to  all  that  was  new  and  naughty;  where 
art  nouveau  exhibitions  and  questionable 
theatrical  posters  caught  the  eye,  and  the 
thronged  windows  of  the  coffee-houses  of- 
fered an  embarrassing  gauntlet  to  a  mod- 
est maiden.  Berlin  the  fascinating,  where 
the  old-time  culture  was  safely  housed  in 
the  great  stone  piles  of  the  museums, 
which  were  accessible  only  a  few  hours  on 
certain  mornings ! 

In  her  cousin's  house  she  found  none  of 
the  quaint  formality  for  which  she  had 
been  so  carefully  schooled.  She  found  a 
family  who  took  their  pleasures  seriously 
and  were  pained  at  her  penchant  for  muse- 
ums, assuring  her  that  nobody  went  and 
offering  a  constant  opportunity  to  visit 
the  shops,  the  wonderful,  glittering,  dan- 
gerously enticing  shops,  which  lured  the 
gold  from  one's  purse. 

To-day  she  was  flying  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  with  a  vague  idea  that  before  a 
cage  of  good  American  beasts,  if  she  could 
find  them,  she  could  think  it  all  out  and 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  herself,  of  Aunt 
Delia  sitting  in  the  quiet  parlor  reading 
"  The  Seven  Lamps,"  of  Billy  Rollins  hard 
at  work  all  day,  earning,  perhaps,  a  little 
evening's  dissipation,  and  of  her  cousin 
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Hans,  whose  day  began  when  Billy's  was  of  a  fat  Teuton,  who  sat  at  ease  occupy- 
half  over  and  lasted  until  Billy's  began  ing  the  width  of  two  seats.  The  wom- 
again.  an  apologized,  the  fat  man  grunted,  the 

Now,  no  doubt,  Hans  was  rousing  be-  crowd  surged  forward  and  backward  like 

neath  his  feather  bed  at  the  pleasant  sug-  penned  animals  in  a  cattle-car,  and  the 

gestion  of  coffee.    He  was  a  flower  of  Old  door  opened  upon  the  Zoological  Gardens 

World   culture.     He   had   two    student  station. 

sabre  cuts  across  his  cheek  and  a  comical  If  Delia  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
sidewise  one  on  his  nose  which  spelled  the  every-dayness  of  the  American  crowd 
honor.  He  had  a  creditable  record  at  the  she  would  have  realized  sooner  that  some- 
university  for  his  prowess  at  beer,  so  his  thing  unusual  was  happening.  The  plat- 
mother  explained,  and  was  now  patiently  form  was  packed  with  people  pressing  for- 
eating  and  drinking  away  the  tedious  pro-  ward  in  an  eager  procession.  Once  out  of 
bation  which  he  hoped  would  ultimately  the  train  she  was  hurried  along  with  them, 
bring  him  a  doctorate.  He  was  quite  un-  an  involuntary  atom  in  the  stream,  and 
contaminated  by  vulgar  toil.  He  was  sup-  she  grew  suddenly  alarmed  at  her  own 
posed  to  be  reading  for  his  examinations;  helplessness.  She  saw  no  Zoological  Gar- 
but  the  leisurely  university  library,  which  dens,  no  cage  of  good  American  beasts,  only 
required  at  least  twenty-four  hours'  no-  rows  and  rows  of  railroad  entrances  and 
tice  before  giving  out  a  book  and  some-  ticket-takers  and  hats,  canes,  and  heav- 
times  another  twenty-four  before  taking  ing  shoulders  about  her  as  she  was  jostled 
it  back  again,  was  quite  in  accord  with  his  on  and  on  by  the  moving  crowd.  For  a 
temperament.  He  seemed  eternally  in  moment  she  had  a  panicky  feeling  which 
the  act  of  waiting.  showed  itself  in  a  frightened  gasp  and  toss 

Hans  had  shown  commendable  business  of  her  head, 

ability,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  ma-  Her  hat-brim  butted  the  fat  old  gentle- 

ternal  pride,  by  winning  a  thousand  marks  man  nearest  her.     He  uttered  wrathful 

in  a  "Royal  Prussian  Lottery,"  and  was  gutturals.     In  an  instant  she  was  sur- 

even  now  frankly  expecting  that  the  re-  rounded  by  angry  foreign  faces  and  ges- 

sults  of  a  further  venture  would  settle  all  ticulating  hands,  while  the  sound  of  irate 

his  small  debts.  German  mingled  with  the  roar  of  trains. 

To  Delia  he  had  been  merely  an  amus-  She  stood  dazed  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 

ing  type  in  this  topsy-turvy  land  of  ideals  wondering  what  it  all  meant, 

until  the  elaborate  gallantry  of  his  man-  It  was  over  in  a  moment.    Like  a  rift  in 

ner,  his  glances,  the  family  rustle,  awoke  the  clouds  a  kindly  face  beamed  through 

in  her  the  terrifying  suspicion  that  Hans  the    menacing    circle,    a    kindly    hand 

had  been  the  cause  of  her  cousin's  cordial  reached  over  the  intervening  heads  and 

invitation  to  visit  them.    The  lottery  and  did  something,  she  knew  not  what,  to  her 

the  doctorate  might  not  always  provide  hat  that  jammed  it  down  over  her  eyes, 

feather  beds  and  Rhine  wine  in  profusion.  She   reached   guiltily   to  see  if  he  had 

Hans,  the  charming,  was  at  the  mating  clipped  off  her  naughty  aigrette,  which 

age  and  must  properly  feather  his  nest.  America  prohibits,  but  found  it  still  flut- 

As  he  lacked  both  cash  and  energy  for  tering  at  half-mast.     A  protecting  blue- 

the  journey  to  America  they  had  brought  clad  arm  linked  itself  with  hers,  the  crowd 

America   to  him — Mohammed  and   the  seemed  instantly  to  forget  her  and  hurried 

mountain.  on  about  its  business,  while  her  rescuer 

The  result  of  this  suspicion  was  Delia's  explained  in  labored  English  what  it  was 

flight  to  the  zoo.    Culture  and  enterprise,  all  about. 

the  Old  World  and  the  New,  Germany  It  appeared  that  the  projecting  point  of 

and  America,  had  all  suddenly  narrowed  her  hatpin  had  been  unclothed.     Its  im- 

down,  as  things  do  in  women's  lives,  to  modest  appearance  in  public  was  not  al- 

two  men — Billy  versus  Hans.  lowed— was,  in  fact,  "policely  "  forbidden. 

The  car  had  been  growing  more  and  It  had  stretched  forth  naked  and  un- 

more  crowded.    A  woman  standing  with  ashamed  and  nipped  the  sleeve  of  the  ir- 

a  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  small  boy  by  ritable  old  gentleman,  who  had  promptly 

the  hand  was  pushed  against  the  knees  raised  his  cane,  shouted  forth  her  offense, 


"^ 


and  the  law-ador- 
ing crowd  had  ral- 
lied to  his  out- 
raged standard. 
At  this  crisis  this 
valiant,  uniformed 
youth  had  clapped 
the  required  but- 
ton on  the  tip  of  her  foil  and  the  contest 
at  once  became  mere  friendly  sport. 

She  looked  hastily  to  see  if  his  blue 
cap  could  have  been  pinned  to  his  close- 
cropped  head.  Where  else  had  this  bau- 
ble come  from?  Was  he  a  professional 
rescuer  of  feminine  lawbreakers,  that 
he  carried  these  hatpin-protectors  in  his 
pocket? 

"  Yes,  the  ladies  are  always  losing  them. 
And  to-day  it  is  surely  nice  for  me,"  he 
assured  her  impassively. 

He  was  a  straight  young  Prussian  wear- 
ing a  wonderful,  gold-bedecked  blue  uni- 
form; but  so  was  almost  every  one  else. 
Delia  was  not  versed  in  military  insignia. 
She  was  unable  to  guess  whether  he  was 
the  crown  prince  or  merely  drove  the 
royal  watering-cart.    She  had  no  data  to 


assist  her,  so  she  expressed  her  gratitude 
as  best  she  could  under  these  uncertain 
conditions,  bade  him  a  cordial  American 
farewell,  and  told  him  she  was  going  to 
the  zoo. 

"No,"  he  replied  firmly.  "You  are 
not.    Nobody  goes  there  to-day." 

Of  course  not.  Nobody  went  to  muse- 
ums either,  but  she  was  a  confirmed  no- 
body. 

Then  she  glanced  at  the  human  wall 
that  encircled  her  and  realized  that  she 
was  being  carried  along  with  it  whether 
or  no.  There  was  no  possible  escape. 
Her  uniformed  escort  had  made  her  his 
own,  willy-nilly;  she  might  as  well  have 
been  in  his  pet  dungeon.  She  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  a  scene,  especially  a  futile 
one.  Why  tragically  demand  of  him  the 
impossible?    She  pondered  the  situation. 

"Where  am  I  going?"  she  asked  at 
length,  politely. 

"Where  are  you  going?  Where  are  we 
all  going?  To  see  the  birdmen,  the  aero- 
planes, the  Frenchman  who  turns  his  head 
over  under  in  the  air.  My  Fraulein,  to 
Johannesthal,  surely." 
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Once  at  the  field,  in  the  midst  of  breathless  thousands,  they  forgot  everything  else  in  the  excitement 

of  the  humming  motors. — Page  365. 
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Drawfi  by  VVinold  Reiss. 

One  strange  young  officer  was  but  a  drop  in  the  general  strangeness  of  her  adventure;   but  this! — Page  366. 
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His  arms  and  his  head  assisted  his  fal- 
tering tongue  in  his  explanation,  and  all 
expressed  amazement  at  her  ignorance 
and  joy  at  the  adventure. 

To  Johannesthal  I  Delia  threw  back 
her  head  and  laughed  a  frankly  delighted, 
girlish  laugh.  To  Johannesthal  I  To  the 
aeroplane  field  1 

Hans  and  some  student  friends  had 
been  there  the  week  before.  They  had 
fought  their  way  through  the  crowd  and, 
with  half  a  million  others,  had  seen  all 
these  mar\'els  of  the  air.  But  when  his 
sister  Bertha  asked  him  to  take  them  she 
had  been  promptly  snubbed  and  told  that 
it  was  no  place  for  sheltered  femininity  to 
venture. 

This  had  fanned  a  mild  curiosity  into  a 
w^hite  flame  in  Delia's  unruly  soul  and 
here  were  her  dreams  come  true.  Here 
she  was,  abducted  and  carried  against  her 
\\411  to  the  land  of  her  heart's  desire. 

The  uniform  fought  its  way  ^sith  her  to 
the  suburban  train  and  placed  her,  with 
the  air  of  tender  firmness  vdth.  which  her 
aunt  pressed  a  last  pickle  into  an  already 
overflomng  jar,  into  a  brimful  coupe. 
Here  she  stood,  packed  tightly  erect,  lis- 
tening to  the  comments  in  many  tongues 
made  by  the  good-natured  crowd  -within 
and  to  the  protestations  in  louder  tongues 
made  by  the  ill-natured  crowds  without 
who  struggled  for  a  foothold  whenever  the 
train  stopped.  Ever\'  platform  presented 
a  sea  of  faces:  men,  women,  children,  a 
few  crying  babies  held  on  tired  shoulders, 
all  fighting  and  elbo^^^ng  to  reach  the  al- 
ready too  hea\dly  loaded  trains. 

When  the  panting  little  engine  finally 
reached  its  goal,  there  was  a  general 
scrambling  exodus,  and  they  joined  the 
full  tide  which  was  already  setting  toward 
the  field. 

Spread  out  through  the  dwarf-pine  for- 
est the  crowd  lost  its  density,  and  they 
strolled  at  ease  past  the  clustered  huck- 
sters with  their  strings  of  pretzels,  piles 
of  swTet  chocolate,  and  carts  laden  with 
bananas,  on  and  on  through  the  pine  for- 
est which,  her  uniformed  one  explained, 
gave  a  feeling  of  security  to  both  audience 
and  performers  when  the  aeroplanes  flew 
fast. 

Once  at  the  field,  in  the  midst  of  breath- 
less thousands,  they  forgot  everything  else 
in  the  excitement  of  the  humming  motors, 
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as  one  circus  feat  after  another  was  per- 
formed in  the  air;  a  circus  with  the  blue 
vault  for  its  tent,  and  no  sa\4ng  net  to 
catch  the  acrobatic  aeroplanes.  A  swoop 
downward,  a  serene  sweep  of  man-made 
wings,  and  a  great  bird  dove  and  swam 
and  turned  over  and  over  in  the  air  as 
in  the  ocean;  while  above,  like  a  great, 
watchful  hawk,  hovered  the  gray  bulk  of 
the  Zeppelin  dirigible. 

In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  over.  There 
were  subdued  cheers  and  cheerful  com- 
ments as  the  crowd  rose  in  a  body  and 
turned  homeward.  The  little  beer  res- 
taurants on  the  grounds  had  been  drunk 
dry,  the  venders'  carts  were  empty,  and 
all  Berlin  was  ready  to  eat  again. 

Back  they  came  through  the  pine  for- 
est, back  toward  the  railroad  station  and 
the  waiting  trains;  but  not  all  of  them 
arrived.  The  first  hundreds  packed  the 
trains,  those  that  followed  crowded  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  half  mil- 
lion struggled  in  a  huge  congested  mass 
that  filled  the  main  street  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing distance  until  it  lay  Hke  a  great, 
'^Tithing  human  snake  coiled  upon  the 
httle  town. 

Held  fast  by  their  own  mass,  the  hun- 
gry thousands  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat,  and  it  must  be  hours  before  even 
the  competent  Berlin  suburban  system 
could  move  them  all. 

Delia,  caught  in  the  coiled  tail  of  this 
serpent,  for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  her 
rescuer.  He  seemed  as  powerless  as  she. 
They  were  both  sinking  hopelessly  into 
this  great  human  slough.  Strange  faces 
pressed  on  all  sides  of  her,  home  lay  she 
knew  not  where.  There  seemed  no  one  to 
cling  to,  no  one  who  really  cared.  It  was 
all  one  vast  stretch  of  foreigners  who  did 
not  even  speak  her  language  and  had  not 
one  common  interest  ^^'ith  her. 

In  this  moment  of  despair,  to  her  own 
amazement,  she  was  filled  with  a  sudden, 
uncontrollable  longing  for  Billy  Rollins. 
Nothing  else  in  the  world  mattered.  She 
wanted  Billy.  It  was  like  an  illuminating 
flash  of  Ught  that  lit  up  the  darkness  of 
her  life's  problem. 

Then  an  automobile  horn  tooted.  A 
cordon  of  mounted  police  swung  in  to 
clear  the  way.  The  well-trained  crowd 
docilely  responded  and  folded  in  upon  it- 
self, no  one  knew  how,  that  the  luxurious 
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car  might  cross  its  path.  There  is  police 
protection  the  world  over  for  the  rich. 
They  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  the  car 
swept  by.  There  was  a  flash  of  blue  and 
gold  in  the  sunset.  Her  escort  shouted  a 
joyous,  riotous  shout.  The  car  paused 
for  an  instant.  It  did  not  stop;  but  when 
it  sprang  forward  again  Delia  was  seated 
safely  in  the  comfortable  tonneau  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  jolly  young  Prussian 
officers. 

One  drop  of  whiskey  seems  harmless, 
but  a  whole  bottle  is  an  orgy.  One  strange 
young  officer  was  but  a  drop  in  the  gen- 
eral strangeness  of  her  adventure;  but 
this! 

The  horrid,  unconventional  vulgarity  of 
it  brought  all  the  New  England  blood 
flaming  to  her  cheeks.  What  would  Aunt 
Delia  think?  What  would  Billy  think? 
Poor  Billy,  so  severely  reprimanded  for  a 
harmless  cigarette,  a  genial  game,  and  his 
kindly  aid  to  a  damsel  in  distress.  But, 
above  all,  what  did  she  think  of  herself? 
How  could  she  ever  feel  again  the  ''I  am 
better  than  thou"  attitude  of  her  old  New 
England  superiority  ?  And  it  was  all  her 
own  fault.  WTiy  had  she  not  stayed  at 
home? 

The  sun  was  setting.  They  sped  past 
crowded  street-cars,  bicycles  gay  with 
flags  and  lanterns,  and  other  gala  auto- 
mobiles. The  young  men  smoked  and 
jested.  She  seemed  to  be  the  object  of 
much  pleasantry  and  was  glad  she  could 
not  understand  them;  she  was  too  miser- 
able to  pretend  to  be  merry  and  cowered 
low  in  her  soft  leather  cushion. 

At  the  door  which  she  called  home  they 
left  her  with  many  bantering  adieus.  Her 
escort  waved  them  off  and  opened  the 
great  hall  door  of  her  cousin's  apartment- 
house.  The  porter's  wicket  was  closed. 
The  street-lamps  glowed  wdthout  but  the 
inside  lamps  were  as  yet  unlighted.  She 
hesitated  a  moment  as  to  the  proper 
words  of  farewell. 

Did  he  appreciate  that  she  had  been 
swept  perforce  into  this  adventure,  or 
must  she  try  to  make  him  understand 
what  her  ideals  and  her  training  and  her 
qualms  of  conscience  had  to  say  to  such 
an  experience?  The  situation,  however, 
was  not  hers  to  handle.  As  if  to  assure 
her  of  his  complete  misunderstanding  of 
her,  he   stooped,  gathered  her  into  his 


strong  young  arms,  and  pressed  a  warm, 
moist,  tobacco-laden  kiss  full  on  her 
mouth. 

He  came  of  a  people  who  fondled  each 
other  in  the  Tiergarten  and  kissed  in  res- 
taurants. Judged  by  his  standards  this 
was  but  the  natural  climax  to  a  happy  af- 
ternoon. Judged  even  by  her  own  stand- 
ards it  was  such  an  obviously  fitting  cli- 
max to  her  indiscretion  that  she  could  but 
admit  the  propriety  of  the  impropriety. 
She  sprang  free  of  him  and  stood  for  one 
trembhng,  unspeakable  moment  staring 
at  him. 

She  was  in  no  position  to  resent  it  or  to 
prate  to  him  of  outraged  dignity.  If  she 
were  so  much  better  than  he  thought  her, 
why  was  she  there?  Shamefaced  she 
turned,  mthout  a  word,  and  ran  up  the 
stairway.  Poor  Aunt  Delia !  Where  were 
her  dreams  of  culture?  She  sobbed  in 
spite  of  herself. 

When  her  cousin's  door  was  opened  to 
her  she  knew  at  once  that  some  social 
event  portended.  Their  maid  was  wear- 
ing her  white  cotton  gloves,  which  she 
put  on  only  for  formal  occasions. 

Her  cousin  Bertha  popped  an  inquir- 
ing head  into  the  hall.  "It  is  Delia.  She 
is  here !"  she  called  back  into  the  dining- 
room,  using  a  rapid  German  which  meant 
excitement  in  a  household  which  strove 
to  speak  English  in  compliment  to  their 
guest.  Then  she  disappeared,  leaving  a 
trail  of  cigarette  smoke  behind  her,  and 
Delia  followed  and  stood  amazed  in  the 
doorway. 

Before  her  was  the  usual  scene.  The 
afternoon  coffee-table  wdth  its  gay  cloth 
had  been  partly  cleared;  in  the  centre  of 
it  stood  the  roulette  wheel  and  board 
which  often  paid  the  family  tram  fare 
when  there  were  a  number  of  guests. 
Beer-glasses  and  bottles  stood  half  empty 
at  intervals,  while  the  cigarettes  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  mingled  with  those 
of  the  father  and  son  in  domestic  comfort. 
But  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  looking 
ill  at  ease,  with  no  beer-glass  at  his  elbow, 
no  solacing  cigarette  between  his  fingers, 
sat  Billy  Rollins. 

"Billy!"  she  cried,  trying  to  keep  the 
joy  out  of  her  voice.  "Where  did  you 
come  from?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  just  passing  by,  so  I  thought 
I'd  be  neighborly  and  drop  in." 
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He  endeavored  to  appear  casual  as  he 
came  eagerly  forward  to  greet  her.  As 
he  advanced,  Delia's  eyes,  true  to  her  sex, 
sought  the  long  mirror  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  she  saw  herself  crumpled 
and  tousled,  with  flaming  cheeks,  her  hat 
on  one  side,  its  telltale  button  of  a  '*  pro- 
tector" standing  forth  conspicuously,  and 
her  hair  straggling  out  from  under  it. 
She  felt  that  she  presented  a  severe  test 
for  Billy's  affection. 

His  greeting,  in  the  face  of  the  fam- 
ily assembled,  was  conventional,  but  the 
steady  clasp  of  his  hand  was  a  solace  in 
itself.  She  clung  to  it  as  though  through 
her  fingers  she  would  make  him  under- 
stand what  a  revelation  to-day's  adven- 
ture had  brought  to  her.  Then  she  ac- 
cepted a  proffered  cup  of  coffee,  crammed 
the  guilty  hat  under  her  chair,  and  pre- 
pared to  face  the  inquisition. 

Where  had  she  been  ?  To  Johannesthal. 
Alone?  Almost.  That  is,  not  quite.  At 
least  she  knew  no  one.  A  young  ofi&cer 
had  been  kind  to  her.  He  had  brought 
her  home  in  his  automobile. 

They  were  frankly  scandalized.  They 
removed  their  cigarettes,  set  down  their 
beer-glasses,  rested  their  ell^ows  on  the 
roulette  wheel,  and  tried  to  bring  home 
to  her  the  disgraceful  unconventionality 
of  her  conduct.  In  Germany  a  young 
woman  could  go  anywhere  alone,  but 
she  must  go  nowhere  alone  with  a  man. 
It  is  forbidden,  impossible,  unheard  of. 
Their  disapproval  of  her,  mingled  with 
their  disappointment  in  her  as  a  suitable 


consort  for  Hans,  was  evident  in  looks 
and  words. 

She  felt  crushed  and  offered  Billy  a 
cigarette  to  cover  her  embarrassment. 

''Thanks,  no.  I  thought  since  you'd 
gotten  to  be  such  a  highbrow  it  was  up 
to  me  to  cut  out  tobacco  and  spiel,"  was 
his  nonchalant  reply.  "And,  say,  our 
county's  gone  dry.  It  was  something 
of  a  circus  to-day,  wasn't  it?"  he  added 
cheerily.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  a  comical  twitch  to  the  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

The  word  "circus"  was  too  much  for 
Delia.  Was  it  a  thousand  years  ago  that 
Billy  and  his  circus  had  caused  such  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot  ?  She  leaned  back  her 
head  and  laughed  hysterically,  laughed 
and  laughed  until  the  room  rang  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  unmindful 
of  the  Teuton  consternation. 

"There's  just  one  question  I'd  like  to 
ask  you,  young  woman,"  said  Billy  as  she 
sobered  an  instant  to  catch  her  breath. 
"Who  was  he,  this  stranger  in  the  auto- 
mobile?" 

He  came  and  stood  beside  her.  She 
raised  a  wet,  pink,  tear-stained  face  to  his 
and  recklessly  threw  back  at  him  the 
words  he  once  had  used  to  her. 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know.  Never  asked 
him,"  she  gasped. 

Then  her  nerves  gave  way,  her  head 
went  down  on  the  table  in  a  flood  of  real 
tears. 

"Oh,  Billy,"  she  sobbed;  "take  me 
home  !    Please  take  me  home ! " 


CHARITY 

By   Miriam  Crittenden  Carman 

Her  life  is  full  of  simple  things  each  day; 
She  does  the  common  toil  with  homely  care, 
A  cloistered  novice  whom  the  world  forgets, 
A  widow  in  whose  cruse  is  oil  to  spare; 
Living  so  faithfully  that  death  will  seem 
Merely  a  shadow  down  an  endless  dream. 

For  when  her  call  shall  come,  she  will  not  go 

As  one  who  waiteth:  Graciously  undimmed, 

Her  flame-like  soul  will  leap  up  at  the  last 

To  some  old  wonted  task,  some  lamp  untrimmed; 

Or  she  will  hear  a  lonely  child  who  cries 

And  need  to  comfort  it  before  she  dies. 
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ND  to  think  that  this  is 
really  Serbia!"  a  young 
American  Red  Cross  doc- 
tor complained  to  me  bit- 
terly when  I  met  him  at 
Skoplje  in  September. 
"Why,  before  I  left  America  I  thought 
life  out  here  was  such  martyrdom  that  it 
would  be  a  positive  disgrace  to  return 
home  alive !" 

The  poor  fellow  was  obviously  dejected. 
The  trip,  from  his  standpoint,  he  said,  had 
been  more  or  less  a  farce.  From  the 
graphic  accounts  he  had  read  of  her  suf- 
ferings in  the  newspapers  before  his 
arrival,  two  months  earlier,  he  had 
imagined  Serbia  to  be  a  country  ravaged 
by  pestilence  and  disease,  riddled  by  shot 
and  shell,  'Hhe  very  seat  of  desolation." 
But  alas  for  these  preconceived  notions ! 
In  reality,  the  panorama  that  unfolded 
itself  was  altogether  different. 

Like  most  people  who  arrive  in  Serbia 
for  the  first  time,  this  young  man  had 
heard  so  much  of  her  ugher  side  that  he 
did  not  easily  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact 
that  to  the  outward  eye  she  is  wondrously 
beautiful.  Frequently,  as  he  had  passed 
up  and  down  the  railway  between  Skoplje 
and  Belgrade,  he  had  been  compelled  fig- 
uratively to  rub  his  eyes  in  amaze.  Time 
and  again  he  had  asked  himself  whether 
by  some  magic  means  he  had  not  been 
transplanted  back  to  his  own  Middle 
West.  The  surrounding  scenery  away 
from  the  towns  was  of  quite  astonishing 
loveliness.  It  was  wild  and  romantic  and 
had  for  the  most  part  that  background 
of  mountainous  grandeur  so  typical  of 
Serbian  landscapes  as  a  whole;  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Belgrade,  delightfully  pastoral.  Fine, 
fat  cattle  grazed  in  the  meadows.  Much 
of  the  land  was  under  good  cultivation. 
There  were  fields  full  of  corn,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  rich  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  buck- 
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wheat.  Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  Serbia,  seen  in  mid-September, 
seemed  to  be  so  essentially  a  land  of  plen- 
ty that  it  was  hard  to  realize  she  was  not, 
also,  a  land  of  peace. 

Folk  who  saw  the  country  before  and 
afterward,  however — for  example,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  when  typhus  raged 
among  the  people,  and  in  October  and 
November,  when  fast  and  furious  fighting 
once  more  rent  the  land — were  able  to 
fathom  the  true  depths  of  this  Balkan 
tragedy  more  accurately.  In  the  inter- 
vening summer  months  there  came  a  lull 
in  Serbia's  vicissitudes.  In  this  brief 
resting-space  the  little  nation  seemed  al- 
most to  have  smiled  away  her  tears.  The 
way  in  which  she  had  so  quickly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  sad  mnter's  tale 
was  well-nigh  a  miracle;  and,  what  was 
more  miraculous  still,  this  happy  trans- 
formation had  been  the  work  of  women 
and  children. 

"  Our  peasant  women  are  national  hero- 
ines. Serbia  is  under  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  she  can  never  repay," 
M.  Pashich,  the  Serbian  prime  minister, 
told  me,  as  he  talked  of  the  astonishing 
fertility  we  saw  almost  everywhere  around 
us.  Son  of  the  soil  himself,  the  veteran 
statesman  went  on  to  draw  an  intimate 
picture  of  how  all  day  long  thousands 
of  valiant  women  had  been  out-of-doors 
doing  the  work  of  their  absent  men  in  the 
fields.  To  escape  the  heat  of  the  midday 
sun,  many  of  these  Amazons  were  wont  to 
start  as  early  as  three  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, with  their  babies  slung  over  their 
backs.  Generally  the  little  ones  were 
placed  in  crudely  improvised  hammocks, 
near  the  spots  where  their  mothers,  aided 
by  older  children,  toiled  cheerfully  away. 

Thus,  last  year's  crops  were  raised  in 
Serbia,  and  since,  with  the  pitifully  prim- 
itive agricultural  implements  he  still  uses, 
it  takes  the  average  Serbian  laborer  two 
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weeks  to  do  what  would  be  a  mere  half- 
day's  work  in  the  United  States,  this  war- 
time task,  left  to  his  ^\ife  and  daughters, 
seemed  all  the  more  incredible.  Merci- 
fully, the  brave,  toihng  women  had  no 
vision  of  the  wrath  to  come.  A  short 
time  after  the  Bulgarian  bombshell  burst 
one  of  them  was  found  wandering  in  the 
hills  near  the  Greek  frontier,  many  miles 
from  her  native  \'illage.  Together  with 
her  live  children  she  had  escaped  from 
the  little  homestead  she  had  worked  with 
might  and  main  to  keep  together  just  be- 
fore the  Bulgarians  laid  it  waste.  Amid 
the  confusion  of  the  general  exodus  of 
villagers,  one  of  her  children,  a  little  girl 
of  seven,  was  lost  and  had  not  since  been 
heard  of.  Another,  the  baby,  had  died 
before  the  family  reached  safety.  And 
now  the  poor  mother  was  roaming  dis- 
consolate and  distraught.  A  doctor  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  hopelessly  insane.  So 
much,  then,  for  Serbia's  women  harvest- 
ers and  that  second  harvest  of  war ! 

My  own  first  impressions  of  Serbia  were 
formed  when,  as  a  prelude  to  settling 
down  there  for  five  months,  I  accom- 
panied Sir  Thomas  Lipton  through  the 
country  on  a  fourteen  days'  hustle.  Not 
every  man  can  claim  that  he  has  been 
personally  conducted  on  a  lightning 
Cook's  tour  to  see  war  at  first-hand. 

We  no  sooner  reached  Belgrade  than 
what  practically  amounted  to  free  tickets 
were  given  us  for  what  the  citizens  jok- 
ingly termed  their  ''bombardment  per- 
formances." Shells  no  sooner  burst  forth 
from  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Semlin, 
across  the  river,  than  we  could,  if  we  chose 
to  brave  the  risk,  mount  to  the  top  of  the 
fortress  in  order  to  view  the  firing  \\'ith 
more  reahstic  effect.  And  in  the  entr'actes 
between  these  performances — which,  curi- 
ously enough,  had  a  knack  of  repeating 
themselves  at  fixed  hours  on  appointed 
days  of  the  week  like  theatrical  matinees  I 
— we  had  official  permission  to  wander  by 
the  river's  edge,  where,  looking  through 
powerful  binoculars,  we  could  see  thrifts- 
Austrian  house\nve3  bartering  in  the 
market-place  while  the  rest  of  the  strag- 
gling populace  sauntered  up  and  down 
Semlin's  main  street.  How  near  war  then 
seemed  to  us  I  And,  if  the  truth  must  be 
known,  how  ludicrous,  too,  was  the  main 


effect  produced  !  In  building  their  cap- 
ital on  a  site  which  the  enemy  could  shell 
so  comfortably  from  his  own  door-step, 
the  Serbians  had  obviously  made  a  big 
initial  mistake.  The  result  was  much  as 
though  the  city  of  Liverpool  were  waging 
deadly  conflict  with  her  friendly  neigh- 
bor across  the  Mersey,  Birkenhead,  or  as 
though  Long  Island  were  at  war  Tsdth 
New  York. 

In  the  brief  but  crowded  space  of  those 
first  four  days  we  spent  in  Belgrade,  sev- 
eral elaborate  "war  excursions"  were 
planned  in  our  honor.  We  began  by  in- 
specting the  various  batteries  and  in- 
trenchments  erected  round  the  cit\'.  On 
mounting  to  the  more  prominent  gun  po- 
sitions, some  of  us  felt  a  trifle  staggered 
to  be  told,  ^^ith  so  little  concern  that  we 
might  have  been  examining  marble  stat- 
uary in  the  Louvre  or  the  British  Mu- 
seum, how  narrowly  these  guns  had  been 
missed  by  Austrian  shells  just  half  an  hour 
before.  ''But  our  casualty  list  was  not 
at  all  heavy,"  our  guide,  a  Serbian  officer, 
added  consolingly.  "Only  two  sparrows 
killed  and  one  lizard  wounded." 

It  was  again  our  coveted  distinction  to 
be  let  into  the  then  secret  movements  of 
a  set  of  plucky  young  English  naval  men 
who,  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  Serbian 
officers,  had  come  to  Belgrade  to  manage 
a  dashing  little  picket  boat  known  as  The 
Terror  of  the  Danube.  With  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Kerr — he  has  since  been 
awarded  a  D.  S.  O. — at  their  head,  these 
jolly  sailors  were  having  the  time  of  their 
lives,  for  on  dark  nights  it  was  the  Ter- 
rors habit  to  dart  into  mid-river  and 
play  pranks  ^^'ith  the  fleet  of  Austrian 
monitors  assembled  majestically  on  guard 
near  Semlin.  This  fleet  was  two  hun- 
dred times  the  strength  of  the  little  picket 
boat.  Any  one  of  the  monitors  would 
have  made  very  short  work  of  her,  if 
given  half  a  chance.  But  dignity  op- 
posed to  impudence  does  not  always 
win  the  day.  The  Terror  had  a  way  of 
springing  up  unawares  just  when  she 
was  least  expected.  And  that  sometimes 
she  could  torpedo  ^^-ith  the  best  of  them 
was  shown  in  the  unmistakable  e\'idences 
of  wrecked  monitors  floating  about  the 
Danube  for  all  Belgrade  to  see. 

Our  passports,  as  we  travelled,  proved 
to  be  equally  elastic  all  along  the  line. 
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No  matter  where  we  went — to  the  mih-  At  the  end  of  this  Lipton  pilgrimage 
tary  headquarters  at  Kragujevatz,  to  my  feehng  was  that,  although  she  had  per- 
the  miserably  overcrowded,  disgustingly  mitted  us  to  see  just  how  she  had  suffered 
dirty,  and  dishevelled  city  of  Nish,  where  through  war  and  epidemic,  Serbia  never- 
the  seat  of  the  government  had  been  theless  had  not  really  taken  us  into  her 
transferred  from  the  capital,  to  the  more  confidence.  She  had  shown  us  her  out- 
comfortable,  sleepy-eyed  Skoplje,  for-  ward  husk  but  not  her  inner  kernel.  We 
merly  Uskub,  w^hich,  Serbianized  though  had  been  conducted  over  her  devastated 
it  had  been,  obstinately  retained  the  war  areas,  her  arsenals,  and  her  hospitals 
eerie  Eastern  charm  of  its  old-time  Turk-  for  wounded  soldiers,  typhus  sufferers, 
ish  setting,  or  to  the  picturesque  group  of  and  the  like,  but  we  had  not  looked  in- 
villages  clustering  romid  the  Bulgarian  side  her  cottages.  We  had  talked  freely- 
frontier — always  the  curtain  was  lifted  on  with  her  princes,  but  we  knew  next  to 
persons,  places,  and  things  that  would  nothing  of  her  peasants, 
have  been  carefully  screened  from  us  had  Like  the  rest  of  her  Balkan  neighbors, 
we  been  unknown  wayfarers,  journeying  Serbia  is  by  no  means  an  open  book  to 
alone.  And  yet  there  was  a  reverse  side  read  by  all  who  run  as  soon  as  they  reach 
to  all  these  advantages.  her  gates.  She  is  to  some  extent  a  para- 
Serbia,  it  is  true,  had  turned  the  han-  dox — a  nation  of  warring  truths.  To  un- 
dle  of  her  war  kaleidoscope  very  gener-  derstand  her  more  thoroughly,  a  stranger 
ously  for  our  benefit.  We  knew  how  ir-  must  obviously  stay  longer  in  her  midst, 
retrievably  bombardment  and  invasion  It  was  because  I  sought  to  know  her 
had  spoiled  the  fair  face  of  Shabatz,  hith-  better  that,  having  gone  as  far  as  Athens 
erto  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  her  town-  on  our  homeward  journey,  I  decided  to 
ships — how  all  the  churches  and  public  turn  back, 
buildings  in  this  district  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  while  the  sufferings  From  Salonica  to  Nish,  in  my  eagerness 
of  the  inhabitants  hardly  yielded  in  to  get  at  grips  with  the  Serbian  peasant, 
frightfulness  before  those  of  Belgium,  to  see  the  man  with  his  kith  and  kin  for 
We  knew,  again,  how  great  w^as  the  havoc  myself  at  close  quarters,  I  travelled  third- 
wrought  to  Belgrade,  that  once  beautiful  class.  The  memory  of  that  journey  will 
city  which  had  been  every  Serbian's  ever  haunt  me.  For  the  first  twelve  hours 
pride — a  sort  of  miniature  Paris,  the  only  all  went  comparatively  well.  At  any  rate, 
one  of  his  cities  which  could  boast  any  a  fellow  passenger  assured  me  we  were 
claim  to  enlightenment  and  progress;  in-  "not  more  than  reasonably  overcrowd- 
cidentally,  too,  the  only  city  rich  enough  ed."  It  was  as  night  set  in,  after  the 
to  have  installed  an  adequate  system  of  train  left  Skoplje  and  we  tried  to  corn- 
sanitation.  We  knew  that  the  mass  of  pose  ourselves  for  sleep,  that  the  trouble 
ruins  at  Belgrade  now  included  the  royal  began. 

palace,  the  museum,  and,  above  all,  the  Constantly  we  stopped  at  little  wayside 

university,  with  which  had  perished  half  stations  to  pick  up  more  and  more  human 

a  century  of  research  work,  to  say  nothing  freight.    Looked  at  in  the  right  light  there 

of  a  world  of  thought.     And  we  knew  was  something  saddening  in  the  thought 

that  the  pinch  of  poverty  was  now  felt  of  herd  upon  herd  of  rustic  travellers, 

there  so  acutely  that  thousands  of  citizens  many  of  them  women  and  children,  hav- 

were  living  on  threepence  a  day.     From  ing  to  turn  out  of  their  homes  at  ungodl}' 

the   royal   family   downward  rigid  econ-  hours  and  tramp  miles  in  order  to  catcli 

omy    had,    perforce,    become    the    rule  the  one  and  only  train  in  the  whole  twen- 

throughout  the  land  among  all  classes  of  ty-four  hours  that  would  take  them  on 

people.    The  veteran  King  Peter  was  liv-  their  way.    And,  as  often  as  not,  they  had 

ing  in  a  couple  of  rooms  at  Tapala,  while  to  set  forth  a  long  while  in  advance;  for 

the  home  of  the  crown  prince  was  chiefly  one  of  the  difficulties  about  railway  trav- 

a  railway-carriage,  shunted  nightly  into  elling  in  Serbia  is  that  you  can  never  tell 

a  siding.     Yet,  while  we  knew  all  these  to  within  six  hours  the  precise  moment  a 

things,  there  were  still  many  other  things  train  will  arrive.     Jammed  tight  in  the 

we  did  not  know.  hard,  wooden  seat  of  that  third-class  com- 
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partment,  albeit,  I  was  too  hot  and  un- 
comfortable to  feel  sympathetic  and  kind. 

To  reahze  the  extent  of  my  discomfort 
you  must  take  several  facts  into  account. 
Remember,  first  of  all,  that  we  sat  eight 
and  nine  a  side;  that,  since  all  windows 
were  closed,  we  were  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  people  hermetically  sealed  in  an 
air-tight  compartment.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  majority  of  the  passengers  were 
Serbian  peasants — men  and  women  who 
have  hitherto  considered  it  to  be  the 
height  of  fastidiousness  to  wash  more  than 
a  very  limited  number  of  times  a  year. 
The  Serbian  man  peasant,  indeed,  has 
usually  only  two  suits,  one  for  winter  and 
one  for  summer.  Each  suit  is  firmly 
stitched  on  to  him  by  a  devoted  wife  ac- 
cording to  season. 

It  is  at  such  moments  a  stranger  sees 
how  far  the  Serbs  have  to  travel;  that  the 
great  curse  resting  on  them  is  a  pagan 
toleration  of  filth.  Among  those  who  have 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  help  eradicate 
it,  the  w^ork  of  the  army  of  American  Red 
Cross  doctors,  sent  out  from  Washington 
after  the  fearful  t\TDhus  epidemic,  under 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong  of  Harvard,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  For  several  months, 
right  up  to  the  moment  when  hostilities 
blazed  forth  afresh,  Dr.  Strong  and  his 
workers — Strong's  army,  as  they  were 
called — tried  hard  to  initiate  an  "Order 
of  the  Bath  "  in  Serbia.  They  not  only  dis- 
infected the  unsanitary  homes  of  count- 
less peasants;  they  instituted  sanitary 
cars,  bathing  in  which  was  made  compul- 
sory by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Happily,  it  is  of  the  finer  rather  than 
the  sordid  side  of  Serbia  we  all  now  think. 
To-day  the  whole  world  has  nothing  but 
wonder  and  praise  for  the  splendid  fight 
the  little  nation  put  up  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  three  fronts  in  that  final  cata- 
clysm last  autumn.  The  Serbs  then  made 
a  stand  which,  as  an  epic  of  bravery,  is 
more  Homeric  than  Homer.  Wonderful 
is  a  big  w^ord,  but  it  is  not  too  big  to  fit 
them.  And  even  before  this  great  on- 
slaught they  had  proved  themselves  won- 
derful many  times  over.  They  had  been 
wonderful,  first  of  all,  in  the  stoicism — 
one  had  almost  said,  gayety  I — with  which 
they  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
over  four  years  of  war.  They  were  won- 
derful, again,  when  in  that  first  moment 


of  the  European  conflict  they  successful- 
ly drove  500,000  Austrian  invaders  from 
their  territories  and  took  62,000  of  them 
prisoners  into  the  bargain.  And,  perhaps, 
they  were  most  wonderful  of  all  when,  be- 
fore Bulgaria  declared  her  hand  in  Octo- 
ber and  Germany  and  Austria  still  re- 
frained from  striking  a  decisive  blow,  they 
''stood  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips  wait- 
ing for" — well,  they  knew  not  what. 

Toward  the  end  of  these  ten  months  of 
masterly  inactivity  there  was  to  me  some- 
thing impressive  and  grand  in  the  picture 
of  these  stout-hearted  men  of  Serbia — 
massed  round  the  little  nation's  borders — 
waiting,  always  waiting.  Several  hours 
daily  for  nearly  a  year  many  a  Serbian 
private  soldier  had  known  what  it  was  to 
stand  there  rigidly  on  guard,  glued  like  an 
automaton  to  his  post,  his  face  stolidly  in- 
scrutable, but  his  heart  yearningly  aflame 
to  be  once  more  up  and  doing.  "I'm  dead 
sick  of  having  to  wait,"  a  private  told  me 
when  I  talked  ^^"ith  him  while  off  duty, 
through  an  interpreter  who,  having  Uved 
in  America,  was  able  to  translate  very  ra- 
cily. "If  only  we  could  have  another 
whack  at  'em !  I'm  just  longing  for  the 
war  to  end.  You  see,  I  haven't  seen  my 
wife  and  children  for  three  years.  My 
home  is  so  far  awa\'  and  we  have  been 
so  everlastingly  fighting  or  expecting  to 
fight  that  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  go 
back." 

And  if  such  was  the  lot  of  some  of  Ser- 
bia's first-line  soldiers  still  in  their  prime, 
what  of  those  veterans  of  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  to  be  found  guarding  the  re- 
moter places  less  liable  to  attack  ?  These 
grizzled  warriors  were  generally  cheerful. 
Yet  for  them,  also,  life  held  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  irony.  "Of  course,  I'm  only 
scrap-iron — too  old  for  the  firing  line," 
one  of  them  confessed  to  me.  "I'm  fifty, 
and  I've  been  in  the  army  thirty- three 
years.  In  Serbia,  you  know,  we  start 
serving  at  seventeen  and  finish  at  fifty- 
five.''  "Then  in  another  five  years  you 
will  be  free?"  I  ventured  encouragingly. 
"Yes,  in  another  five  years  I  shall  be  free 
all  right,"  he  replied;  "but  please  don't 
forget,  sir,  /  shall  also  be  fifty-jive!'' 

But  not  for  nothing  has  the  Serb  been 
called  "the  Irishman  of  the  Balkans." 
His  temperament  is  mercurial  and  his 
moments  of  depression  soon  slip  away. 
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One  of  his  most  charming  characteristics 
is  a  complete  freedom  from  malice.  Hard 
lighter  though  he  is,  it  seems  constitution- 
ally impossible  for  him  to  bear  hatred  for 
long;  and  although  he  far  from  loves  his 
enemy  on  the  battle-field,  any  animosity 
he  feels  toward  him  vanishes  like  lightning 
as  soon  as  he  takes  him  prisoner.  To 
strangers  travelling  through  the  land  last 
summer  nothing  was  more  amazing  than 
the  sense  of  comradeship  which  existed 
between  the  Serbs  and  their  Austrian  cap- 
tives. Captives,  forsooth  !  Some  of  them 
openly  gloried  in  their  chains. 

That  the  lot  of  a  private  in  the  Serbian 
army,  no  matter  how  far  he  might  be 
from  the  firing  line,  was  often  worse  than 
that  of  an  Austrian  prisoner,  first  struck 
home  to  me  at  Belgrade  when  in  the  main 
street  I  saw  a  peasant  soldier  bargaining 
with  a  prisoner  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
soldier  had  just  reached  the  city,  weary, 
worn,  and  more  than  a  trifle  footsore, 
after  a  long  cross-country  march.  The 
one  solitary  loaf,  which  was  all  his  daily 
ration  comprised  from  the  military  au- 
thorities, had  long  since  been  devoured. 
The  poor  fellow  was  obviously  hungry 
and  in  need  of  another.  The  Austrian 
prisoner,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  ciga- 
rette between  his  lips,  looked  sleek  and 
well-fed.  Yet  the  bargain  between  the 
two  was  completed  in  the  friendliest 
spirit,  and  cash  down  was  paid  for  that 
extra  loaf. 

When  I  asked  a  Serbian  soldier  why 
prisoners  of  war  were  treated  so  leniently 
by  his  country — being  left  to  wander  at 
large  unmolested  like  one  of  themselves — 
he  replied  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
captured  Austrians  were  of  their  own  kith 
and  kin.  They  were  of  Slavonic  origin 
and  had  no  heart  in  this  war.  With 
them  it  was  simply  a  case  of  Hobson's 
choice.  They  had  either  to  fight  for  Aus- 
tria or  be  shot.  Evidence  of  their  curious 
detachment  in  the  struggle  was  given  in 
that,  since  the  opening  of  hostilities,  many 
of  these  so-called  ''Austrians"  had  fought 
valiantly  and  well  on  both  sides !  On  being 
taken  prisoners,  they  had  at  once  re-en- 
listed under  the  Serbian  flag ! 

But  while  this  explanation  held  good  in 
the  case  of  Slav  prisoners,  how  came  it  to 
pass  that  throughout  the  country  one  con- 
stantly met  German-Austrians  and  Mag- 


yar Hungarians  who  were  almost  equally 
fortunate  in  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
them  ?  Consider  the  generosity  shown  to 
that  small  minority  of  prisoners  who  were 
considered  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  at 
large.  The  big  internment  barracks  in 
which  these  enemy  officers  were  quartered 
at  Nish  were  a  veritable  hotel  de  luxe.  The 
accommodation  provided  for  the  officers 
of  the  Serbian  army  was  not  nearly  so 
lavish.  Separate  kitchens  were  run,  so 
that  the  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Cro- 
ats could  each  have  their  food  cooked  in 
the  style  most  pleasing  to  their  respect- 
ive fastidious  palates.  And  there  were 
several  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  in 
which  the  prisoners  could  rove  at  will. 
They  played  tennis  and  other  outdoor 
games  while,  escorted  by  a  Serbian  guard, 
they  often  went  on  picnics  and  excursions 
in  the  surrounding  countryside.  Some 
of  them,  well-known  Hungarian  artists, 
were  daih'  to  be  seen  with  Serbian  soldiers 
in  attendance,  sketching  the  landscape 
in  and  around  Nish.  And  as  with  the 
interned  officers,  so  with  the  interned 
men  in  the  ranks:  they  were  infinitely 
better  housed  and  better  fed  than  the 
Serbian  troops  in  training  a  stone's  throw 
away. 

Although  openly  hostile  to  the  Serbian 
cause,  prisoners  were  frequently  found 
again  in  civilian  occupations  at  good  rates 
of  pay  and,  except  that  they  had  period- 
ically to  report  themselves  to  the  author- 
ities, they  were  allowed  to  live  practically 
as  free  men. 

Many  Londoners  visiting  the  leading 
restaurant  in  Nish  were  surprised  to  rec- 
ognize installed  there  as  mattre  d'hotel  an 
Austrian  who  for  many  years  had  been  a 
waiter  at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  This  old- 
time  friend  seemed  as  happy  and  cheerful 
as  ever.  He  was  just  as  well-groomed  as 
in  his  palmy  Carlton  days.  Looking  at 
him,  you  would  never  have  judged  him  to 
be  an  Austrian  prisoner  out  on  ''ticket  of 
leave."  "When  the  war  is  over,  I  hope  to 
meet  you  all  in  the  same  old  spot,"  he  told 
his  EngHsh  customers  hopefully. 

Common  sense,  of  course,  was  at  the 
root  of  Serbia's  policy  in  placing  her  pris- 
oners in  occupations  to  which  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted.  At  a  time  when  the 
country  Avas  denuded  almost  entirely  of 
her  male  population,   the  flower  of  her 
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manhood  being  away  with  the  army,  why 
should  not  the  trained  services  of  her  six- 
ty-two thousand  odd  able-bodied  Aus- 
trians  be  turned  to  profitable  account? 
So,  no  doubt,  Serbia  argued,  and  therein 
lay  one  explanation  of  the  humanity  and 
kindness  she  showed  to  every  prisoner 
who  was  willing  and  able  to  fill  a  definite 
place  in  the  working  life  of  the  commu- 


unnaturally  among  so  many  thousands 
there  were  occasional  human  misfits.  It 
appeared  to  be  rather  a  hardship,  for 
instance — although  it  may  strike  some 
minds  as  ironically  appropriate — that  the 
gentleman  who  in  peace  time  had  been 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Prague  Uni- 
versity was  mainly  engaged  in  counting 
the  dirty  linen  at  a  big  hospital  in  Kra- 
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nity.  And  so,  too,  it  followed  that  all  over 
the  country  one  found  Austrians,  skilled 
at  their  business,  who  were  employed  on 
a  fair  financial  basis  as  mechanics,  engi- 
neers, tailors,  and  bakers — in  fact  in  well- 
nigh  every  conceivable  trade;  while,  with- 
out the  aid  of  prisoner  orderlies,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  most  of  the  war 
hospitals  in  Serbia  could  never  have  been 
run. 

So  far  as  possible  each  prisoner  was 
given  the  job  that  suited  him  best.  There 
was  something  Gilbertian  in  the  situation 
that  nightly  at  Nish  and  Skoplje  sweet 
music  was  distilled  in  the  open  air,  quite 
as  though  the  fashionable  German  and 
Austrian  spas  had  been  transplanted  to 
Serbia,  by  those  captives  who  happened 
to  be  professional  musicians.  But  not 
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gujevatz.  And  a  Vienna  merchant,  who 
informed  me  his  normal  income  had  never 
been  known  to  amount  to  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  three  thousand  English 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  bootblack  in  the  same  institution. 

I  happened  one  afternoon  to  be  in  a  lit- 
tle town  when  a  young  German  a\'iator 
literally  dropped  down  from  the  skies.  In 
charge  of  what  were  believed  to  be  im- 
portant papers  bearing  on  the  Darda- 
nelles campaign,  this  flying  Teuton  had 
come  from  Mehadia,  near  Orsova  (on  the 
Hungarian  side  of  the  Danube  near  where 
Serbia,  Hungary,  and  Roumania  meet). 
His  intention  was  to  fly  to  Bulgaria  and 
then  go  on  to  Turkey  by  train.  But  his 
proud  hopes  were  dashed.  At  first,  all 
went  swimmingly.    According  to  his  own 
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story,  he  flew  over  Nish  at  a  height  of 
6,000  feet.  Then,  two  hours  later,  when 
near  the  Bulgarian  frontier — so  near  that 
he  cocksurely  imagined  he  had  crossed  the 
border-line  ! — his  engine  gave  out  and  he 
came  down  to  earth  w^ith  a  thud,  only  to 
find  himself  still  in  Serbia  and  soon  in  the 
custody  of  tw^o  stahvart  frontier  guards, 
who  marched  him  off  to  this  nearest  w^ay- 
side  town. 

In  almost  any  other  country  but  Ser- 
bia this  dramatic  debacle  of  an  enemy  air- 
man w^ould  have  meant  a  bitterly  hostile 
demonstration.  To  say  the  least,  there 
would  have  been  frantic  hisses  and  boos. 
But  the  Serb,  when  once  he  has  captured 
his  prey,  is  good-natured.  The  advent  of 
this  unexpected  visitor  hardly  aroused 
more  than  the  ripple  of  laughter  with 
which  most  country  people  greet  the  ar- 
rival of  a  travelling  showman  or  clown. 
Among  other  things,  his  equipment  in- 
cluded a  plentiful  supply  of  visiting  cards, 
and  these  were  clamored  for  as  souve- 
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nirs  by  the  amused  townsfolk.  Other- 
wise, there  was  little  excitement. 

The  authorities  had  doubts  as  to  w^hat 
kind  of  hospitality  to  give  to  so  unusual  a 
guest;  and  it  was  eventually  decided  to 
accommodate  him  for  a  night  or  tw^o 
in  the  town's  best  hotel — where,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  too  w^as  quartered. 
After  the  evening  meal  in  the  little  inn 
restaurant  this  German  captive  seemed 
thoroughly  to  have  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, if  he  had  ever  lost  it.  Stolid  in 
his  exterior,  he  w^as  voluble  enough  in  his 
talk.  Gradually  the  company  gathered 
round  his  table  and  a  merry  evening  was 
spent.  For  the  nonce  the  Serbs  wxre  dis- 
posed to  bury  the  hatchet.  They  treated 
the  intruder  with  the  utmost  friendliness, 
as  one  of  themselves. 

Side  by  side  with  these  side-lights  on  the 
innate  chivalry  of  the  Serb  place  the  irref- 
utable proofs  that  abound  of  his  bravery 
on  the  battle-field,  and  you  soon  realize 
that,  despite  many  black  pages  in  Serbian 
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history,  he  springs  from  a  stock  of  which 
heroes  are  made.  Difficulties  do  not 
daunt  him.  Instead,  they  fire  his  blood. 
In  the  recent  fighting  one  section  of  the 
army's  long  front  was  held  by  the  courage 
of  a  single  man.  Of  his  comrades  serv- 
ing the  machine  guns  he  alone  sur\dved. 
But  he  did  not  -withdraw.  He  continued 
to  work  his  gun  ^^ith  such  fiendish  energy 
that  at  last  the  advancing  enemy,  not 
realizing  that  he  stood  alone  and  fearing 
a  trap,  hastily  retired. 

'^  Victory  is  not  won  by  shining  arms 
but  by  brave  hearts,"  runs  the  Serbian 
soldier's  guiding  maxim,  and  even  w^hen 
in  the  past  \'ictory  has  been  his,  he  has 
had,  perforce,  to  live  up  to  it.  Since  many 
Serbian  officers  contrive  to  cut  quite  a  for- 
midable dash  on  seventy  pounds  a  year,  it 
follows  that  the  uniforms  and  armor  of 
men  in  the  ranks  are  not  exactly  glittering. 
The  only  allowance  they  get  is  a  very  few 
dinars  a  month,  together  with  one  loaf  of 


bread  and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition a  day.  And  unless  they  are  first- 
line  soldiers  they  fight  in  their  peasant 
dress.  The  homes  which  many  of  them 
left  last  year  seemed  almost  too  wretched 
to  fight  for.  Yet  they  still  went  on  fight- 
ing— for  the  unification  of  all  Serbian- 
speaking  peoples,  for  what  is  known  in 
Serbia  as  the  Jugoslav  ideal.  To  them 
the  thought  that  Serbia  should  be  van- 
quished was  simply  unthinkable.  Pa- 
triotism, an  all-consuming  love  of  the  land 
of  their  forefathers,  was  practically  the 
only  religion  they  knew  and  understood. 
Provided  they  held  fast  to  their  faith  in 
the  salvation  of  Serbia,  they  felt  all  would 
be  well.  Ine\'itably  their  enemies  would 
go  to  the  wall. 

Next  to  the  love  of  his  country  the 
peasant  soldier  places  his  love  of  a  woman 
— or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  all  women.    In  the  famous  folk- 


Peasants  outside  their  hut 
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songs  which  he  composes  extemporane- 
ously, and  is  heard  singing  day  and  night, 
his  theme  is  invariably  either  the  glories 
of  war  or  the  charms  of  some  fair  maid. 
In  Serbia  the  lad  who  has  not  been  deeply 


The  Serbian  man  peasant. 

in  love  by  the  time  he  is  sixteen  is  reck- 
oned to  be,  indeed,  a  fool.  The  Serbian 
peasant  places  woman  on  a  pedestal — un- 
til he  marries  her.  Then  she  who  was  his 
divinity  quickly  becomes  his  drudge. 

''And  this — God  forgive  me! — is  my 
wife,"  is  the  habitual  formula  used  by  a 
peasant  if  forced  to  introduce  the  woman 
of  his  choice  to  you.  He  is,  however,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  children.  In  Ser- 
bia the  humblest  child  is  an  enfant  gate. 
One  day,  while  I  was  staying  at  a  hospital 
at  Vrnjatchka  Banja,  a  wounded  soldier, 
whose  leg  had  been  amputated,  was  vis- 
ited by  his  wife  and  child.  The  father 
greeted  the  little  one  rapturously,  while 
his  wife,  her  face  full  of  the  tenderest 
solicitude  and  syrApathy,  stood  meekly 
aside.  At  length,  turning  from  the  child 
to  the  woman,  he  seized  her  by  the  hand 
and  asked  gruffly:  "  Well,  Milka,  my  girl, 
have  you  brought  me  something  nice  to 
eat?    How's  the  cow?" 


The  Serb,  in  his  whole  conception  of 
womanhood,  is  unblushingly  Oriental.  It 
seems,  then,  to  be  a  comic  stroke  of  fate 
whereby  feminism  has  lately  scored  a  no- 
table triumph  in  his  midst.  The  women 
most  vital  in  nursing  wounded  peasant 
soldiers  back  to  health  and  strength  have 
been  in  many  cases  suffragettes — women 
of  an  emancipated  view-point  in  direct 
antithesis  to  that  of  their  patients.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  efficient  war  hospitals  in 
Serbia  have  been  conducted  by  feminists 
as  all-women  institutions,  no  man  being 
employed  where  a  woman  will  do. 

To  Kragujevatz,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart 


Serbian  peasant-soldier  on  guard. 

brought  a  hospital  unit,  "manned  entire- 
ly by  women,"  as  an  Irishman  would  say, 
even  to  doctors  and  orderlies.  Forty-five 
Englishwomen  in  all — just  think  of  their 
pluck  !  Unaided,  they  managed  to  rig  up 
a  field-hospital  of  sixty-five  tents  in  hard, 
mud-caked  fields.  Furthermore,  they  ap- 
plied to  this  open-air  encampment  hygi- 
enic and  sanitary  measures  that  would 
do  credit  to  many  an  indoor  New  York 
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hospital.  The  camp  included  a  fully 
equipped  operating  theatre,  an  X-ray 
department,  three  kitchens,  commodious 
stores,  and  several  baths — all  of  them 
modelled  on  the  most  modern  lines. 
On  her  arrival  in  Serbia,  Mrs.  Stobart 


find  three  aeroplanes — one  Austrian  and 
two  German — encircling  them  overhead. 
Was  the  enemy  bent  on  performing  the 
feat  of  exterminating  the  women's  field- 
hospital?  For  a  time  it  looked  suspi- 
ciouslv  like  it.    Then  whir,  whir — that  old 
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claimed  that  the  chief  advantage  of  this 
All- Woman  Hospital  was  its  mobility.  On 
little  more  than  half  an  hour's  notice  the 
whole  camp  could  be  quickly  brought 
within  reach  of  an  advancing  or  retreating 
army  at  almost  any  given  point.  She 
guaranteed,  too,  that  even  the  manual 
work  of  pitching  and  mo\dng  the  tents 
could  be  undertaken  by  her  unit  with  lit- 
tle or  no  help  from  men.  How,  then,  re- 
duced to  practise,  did  her  theory  work 
out? 

From  an  unexpected  quarter  the  unit 
was  given  a  chance  of  sho\\ing  how"  rapidly 
it  can  move.  Just  before  the  five-o'clock 
reveille  bell  one  morning  the  whole  camp 
was  aroused  by  the  violent  explosion  of  a 
bomb  close  at  hand.    They  rushed  out  to 


sound,  familiar  to  Mrs.  Stobart  and  oth- 
ers of  her  unit  who  had  been  in  Antwerp 
— was  followed  by  a  loud  crash  and  the 
usual  smoke  and  debris.  Fortunately  the 
bombs  fell  not  within  the  camp  but  a  few 
yards  from  its  outer  radius. 

''Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  said  Mrs. 
Stobart,  as  she  told  me  this  story.  "Our 
w'hite,  gleaming  tents  were  ex-idently  an 
excellent  target,  and  obviously  we  had  to 
contrive  some  means  to  frustrate  the  ene- 
my's possible  designs.  We  set  to  work  on 
a  scheme  of  evacuation,  and  were  quite 
glad  to  put  it  into  effect  when  we  received 
from  the  military  headquarters  at  6  A.  M., 
a  few  days  later,  a  message  that  enemy 
aeroplanes  had  been  sighted  over  the 
frontier  and  were  expected  to  reach  Kra- 
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gujevatz  in  an  hour's  time.    Within  half  the  women  and  children — could  be  treat- 

an  hour  of  receiving  that  message  we  had  ed.     And  in  the  region  of  Skoplje,  the 

cleared  the  hospital  of  130  wounded  sol-  same  plan  was  adopted  by  the  American 

diers.    Those  who  could  walk  or  hobble  Red  Cross  Sanitary  Commission,  with  the 

had  been  sent  with  nurses  and  orderlies  famous  expert  in  tropical  diseases,  Dr. 

a  kilometre  along  the  road  adjoining  the  Aldo  Castellani,  in  command, 

main  hospital  tents,  mth  instructions  to  To   watch  the  sick  peasants  waiting 

lie  down  when  aeroplanes  were  sighted,  outside  a  roadside  dispensary  was  to  be 


while  the  helpless 
cases  were  placed  on 
stretchers  on  the  auto- 
mobiles and  ox-carts 
and  taken  in  small 
groups  along  the  main 
road  to  safe  distances 
from  the  camp.  The 
tents,  too,  were  taken 
down,  but  we  quickly 
put  them  up  again  and 
reinstalled  our  wound- 
ed when  another  mes- 
sage came  through 
that  the  aeroplanes 
had  thought  better  of 
their  intentions  and 
had  turned  back  after 
crossing  the  frontier. 
Please  don't  think  the 
incident  was  wasted. 
It  made  a  fine  dress 
rehearsal." 

It  was  a  dress  re- 
hearsal, too,  which 
proved  of  full  value 
when,  shortly  after- 
ward, this  All- Woman 
Hospital  encountered 
the  real  thing  in  war. 
On  the  reopening  of 
hostilities,  Mrs.  Sto- 
bart  split  up  her  unit 
into  squads,  which 
then  moved  up  to  dif- 
ferent positions  where 
they  could  best  tend 
the  dying  and  wounded  behind  the  firing 
line.  And  thenceforward  these  gallant 
*' women-soldiers"  had  constantly  to  pitch 
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given  an  illuminating 
insight  into  their  iso- 
lated lives.  From 
dawn  till  sunset,  men, 
women,  and  children 
would  arrive,  the  vic- 
tims of  every  conceiv- 
able kind  of  disease. 
Some  of  them,  never 
having  been  able  to 
consult  a  doctor  be- 
fore, would  walk  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles  across  country 
for  the  privilege. 
That,  weak  and  ill, 
they  could  perform 
such  big  walking  feats, 
seemed  impossible  to 
believe.  One  woman 
I  saw  had  walked 
twenty  miles  with  a 
condition  of  the  neck 
and  throat  that  would 
make  a  civilized  being 
think  twice  about 
crossing  a  room.  An- 
other, suffering  from 
cancer,  had  ridden  on 
horseback  on  a  jour- 
ney lasting  several 
days,  while  other  pa- 
tients came  in  ox-carts 
or,  if  too  poor  to  af- 


Peasant  woman  in  full  national  costume. 


ford  even  that  mode  of 
travel,  were  strapped 
to  the  backs  of  don- 
keys. One  grimly  stolid-looking  peasant 
brought  two  children  delirious  with  diph- 
theria. His  wife  and  two  other  children 
and  repitch  their  tents,  following  in  the  were  lying  dead  at  home, 
wake  of  that  section  of  the  retreating  army  The  way  in  which  these  destitute, 
to  which  they  were  attached.  It  stands  stricken  people  sought  to  express  their 
also  to  Mrs.  Stobart's  credit  that  in  the  gratitude  was  not  without  its  touching 
long  lull  in  fighting,  last  year,  she  seized  side.  Many  of  them  would  bring  bunches 
the  opportunity  to  found  roadside  dispen-  of  flowers  gathered  by  the  wayside  on 
saries  in  outlying  Serbian  villages,  where  their  long  and  tedious  journeys.  Others, 
the  civil  population— and  more  particularly    at  the  American  clinic,  were  distressingly 


Nurses  and  patients  at  the  All- Woman  Hospital  at  Kragujevatz. 


anxious  to  give  the  eminent  Dr.  Castellani 
his  fee  in  coin.  For  the  medicine  he  pre- 
scribed they  tried  in  vain  to  induce  him 
to  accept  a  penny  or  twopence — probably 
all  they  had. 

Such  flashes  of  self-respect  and  pride, 
revealed  by  the  most  submerged  of  Ser- 
bia's population  in  the  face  of  poverty 
and  pain,  are  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  and 


temper  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  No  matter 
how  poor  he  may  be,  the  Serb  still  remains 
proud.  "Our  enemies  may  trample  over 
our  bodies,  but  stamp  out  our  spirit  they 
never  will  I"  M.  Pashich  declared  lately 
when  the  outlook  was  at  its  blackest: 
"  Better  far  for  us  to  die  in  beauty  than  to 
live  in  shame !" 

Whether  the  Allies  have  cause  to  re- 


Peasant  women  arriving  at  Dr.  Castellaiii's  clinic. 
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proach  themselves  for  the  crucifixion  of 
Serbia  is  a  question  now  often  pubHcly 
raised,  even  by  critics  within  their  own 
camp.  If  diplomatic  wits  had  been 
sharper  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the 
Bulgarian  menace,  if  Anglo-French  forces 
had  arrived  earlier  on  the  scene,  could  the 
little  country  have  been  saved  the  un- 
speakable tribulations  and  anguish  of  that 
last  big  lif e-or-death  fight  ?  These  points 
future  historians  must  decide.  Certainly, 
all  last  summer,  it  was  common  knowl- 
edge in  the  Balkans  that  the  trouble  brew- 
ing between  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  must 
soon  come  to  a  head.  When  in  August  I 
visited  the  picturesque  little  hamlet  of 
Strumitza,  on  the  edge  of  the  Bulgarian 
frontier — the  very  spot  where  two  months 
later  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  conflict  waged 
fiercest — I  was  invited  to  luncheon  by  the 
colonel  of  Prince  Michael's  regiment,  which 
had  then  some  2,000  soldiers  stationed  in 
that  village.  The  colonel  was  quartered 
in  an  old  chateau,  charmingly  French  in 


design.  The  property  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  rich  Greek  miller,  but  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  fled,  having  been  adding 
grist  to  his  mill  as  a  highly  paid  German  spy. 
Our  meal  was  served  to  us  under  the 
trees  in  an  old-world  garden  and  as  the 
ball  was  set  rolling,  the  grim  stalking- 
horse.  War,  seemed  far  enough  away. 
Yet,  all  the  while,  a  few  paces  behind 
mine  host's  chair,  two  armed  peasant-sol- 
diers stood  watchfully  on  guard.  At  first, 
you  were  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this 
was  a  strictly  necessary  precaution.  Was 
it  merely  for  show?  Then  you  recalled 
just  why  this  regiment  was  stationed  here. 
A  few  weeks  before,  a  mysterious  band  of 
Bulgarian  comitadges  (outlaws),  descend- 
ing suddenly  on  the  village,  had  killed 
40  Serbian  soldiers  and,  after  extract- 
ing their  brains,  had  stuffed  their  heads 
with  peas.  The  Bulgarian  Government 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  ugly  epi- 
sode. Still,  coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before. 
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CLE  many  another  person  of  the  pres- 
ent day  I  have,  from  time  to  time, 
travelled  as  far  as  my  means  would 
permit — and  a  little  farther — exploring 
countries  new  and  strange,  or  new  and 
strange  to  me,  climbing  high  mountains, 
sailing  broad  seas,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  coasts  as  full  of 
wonder  and  of  mystery,  swept  by 
the  wings  of  gulls,  washed  by  green  waves, 
as  were  the  far  shores  of  Odysseus's  wide 
adventure  to  Odysseus.  And  I  have  had 
huge  enjoyment  in  it  all,  standing  to  watch, 
at  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  the  pageant 
of  wind  and  wave  and  cloud,  trudging  up 
unknown  hills  in  a  fine  mood  of  adventure, 
driving  across  mountain  passes  into  coun- 
tries as  fresh  and  as  enchanting  as  if  they 
had  been  created  over  night  to  meet  this 
fresh  sense  of  quest. 

Yet  sometimes,  and  oftentimes,  I  realize 
that  no  strange  shore  or  wonderful  mountain 
range  has  brought  a  sense  of  pleasure  quite 
so  deep  as  that  which  comes  at  moments  in 
mere  country,  the  plain  country  of  the  land 
of  home.  I  do  not  mean  any  of  the  show 
regions  of  America — the  glories  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite 
are  unknown  to  me.  I  mean  the  common 
country'-  of  old-fashioned  fences  and  wind- 
ing roads,  where  tangles  of  alder  and  sumac 
cluster  by  the  gray  rails  or  grayer  stone — 
common  country,  where  the  hay  grows  long 
in  June,  and  the  woods  creep  close  to  the 
hayfields,  and  a  little  stream,  perhaps,  goes 
threading  its  way  softly  between  the 
grasses. 

Here  is  no  sense  of  effort  in  your  enjoy- 
ment; all  is  near  and  dear,  familiar,  perhaps 
for  generations  a  part  of  your  forefathers' 
lives.  There  is  no  need  to  try  your  eyes  to 
take  in  the  meaning  of  jagged  rock  outlines 
and  heaped  earth  masses,  or  stretches  of 
desert  sand.  You  have  not  purchased  an 
expensive  ticket  whose  worth,  to  the  utter- 
most penny,  must  be  extracted  from  the 
panorama  before  you,  making  you  study  it 
anxiously,  eager  to  do  your  duty  by  every 
shade  and  outline.  You  do  not  have  to 
strain  to  the  sublime,  as  you  do  when  con- 
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fronted  by  Scenery,  capitalized  scenery — 
capitalized  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  you 
do  but  sit  quietly  upon  some  green  bank, 
full  of  unforced  pleasure  that  hardly  names 
itself  pleasure,  so  unconscious  it  is.  Ah, 
the  relief  of  the  encompassing  leafy  green- 
ness to  eyes  tired  by  the  glare  of  rock  and 
sand,  the  exhausting  glory  of  the  shore; 
the  rest,  in  shorn  green  meadow,  of  muscles 
wearied  by  climbing  rugged  mountain  faces  ! 

We  are  up  and  away  nowadays,  speeding 
fast  for  change;  yet  in  meadows  near  my 
own  doorway  I  have  learned  more  of  the 
limitless  variety  of  nature  than  I  have 
learned  on  following  marvels  very  far.  The 
trees  that  I  know  best  are  never  twice  the 
same,  because  of  the  way  of  the  wind  with 
their  leaves,  of  the  sun  upon  them,  of  their 
noonday  shining  and  their  evening  shadow. 
Can  the  sea  with  its  waves  give  more  of 
change  than  a  June  meadow  of  long  grass, 
where  the  wind  has  its  way  through  a  long 
afternoon?  Where  can  you  find  beauty 
that  will  surpass  these  green  waves,  rising, 
falling,  breaking,  strewn  with  blossoms  of 
buttercup  and  daisy,  of  red  clover?  The 
salt  ocean  has  no  such  fragrance  as  that 
which  comes  from  hay  and  clover  and  sweet 
grass  newly  shorn.  Have  you  ever  watched 
the  winds  and  tides  in  fields  of  wheat  and 
rye,  the  long  golden  waves,  the  swift  shadow 
of  bird-wings  across  them,  and,  just  above, 
against  the  sky,  slow-sailing  white  clouds 
that  drift  and  drift  in  summer  seas  of  dim 
blue  haze? 

Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  you  will 
see  more  of  endless  process  if  you  stay  quiet 
for  a  bit  and  contemplate  the  endless  vari- 
ety of  familiar  things  than  if  you  shift 
every  minute  your  point  of  view,  never  look- 
ing the  same  way  twice?  If  you  want  to 
see  the  great  procession,  wait  and  do  not 
join  it;  as  a  hurrying  part  of  the  pageant 
you  miss  the  changcfulness  that  comes  to 
you,  the  rest  that  stays,  satisfying  that 
fixed  and  stable  something  within,  the  per- 
manent you.  Wind,  sun,  and  familiar  water 
bring  home  the  wonder  and  the  mystery  of 
change,  when  the  great  winds  or  the  least 
winds  are  abroad  in  the  branches  and  among 
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the  blossoms,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  makes  quivering  etchings  of  leaf  and 
twig  upon  the  grass.  FaUing  showers, 
smitten  by  the  sunlight,  great  rains  that 
drench  and  flood,  and  the  beauty  of  mists 
that  come  and  go,  shrouding  familiar  trees, 
torn  by  the  wind,  drifting  to  rest  on  far 
hills,  are  the  heritage  of  him  who  will  but 
stand  and  watch.  The  sublime  treads  your 
own  pathway,  bringing  swift  surprise,  as, 
before  a  sudden  storm,  you  watch  peaceful 
cattle  upon  the  quiet  hillside,  dreaming 
woods,  wings  sailing  securely  against  the 
blue.  Presto!  the  wind  is  abroad;  startled 
cattle,  snuffing;  the  look  of  the  forest 
against  the  oncoming  dark  cloud,  the  w^hite 
of  shivering  poplar  and  shaken  aspen  against 
the  inky  gray,  the  sharp  lightning,  bring 
home  the  wonder  and  the  terror  of  the  uni- 
verse. Yet  it  is  as  awful  in  moments  of 
quiet  sunshine,  did  we  but  realize  it,  as  in 
moments  of  great  crash;  nor  can  great  up- 
heavals, cataclysms,  teach  us  more  of  end- 
less change  and  process  than  can  moth, 
dragon-fly,  and  butterfly,  green  insect  wings 
or  gray,  aquiver  over  the  earth. 

Of  the  stream,  brown  and  gold  in  the 
depths,  change  is  as  inexhaustible  as  of 
ocean,  and  nearer,  sweeter,  w'ith  all  the  little 
ways  of  leaping  w^ater,  with  sun-sparkles 
upon  the  stony  bed  between  the  rippling 
shadows  of  reed  and  marsh  grass.  So,  too, 
is  the  way  of  the  sun  with  the  leaves  through 
the  long  day  in  the  forest — while,  far  and 
near,  ferns  catch  the  light,  turn  to  pale- 
green  flames  in  the  dimness,  and  then  go 
out.  In  the  coolness,  the  mossy  leafiness  of 
common  woodland  on  a  common  day,  amid 
the  rustling  of  ancient  leaves  under  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  tree,  one  may  find  the  magic 
of  constantly  shifting  beauty,  and  with  it 
the  very  heart  of  comfort  and  of  peace. 

This  charm  of  the  common,  the  familiar, 
the  dear,  is  best  sought  at  your  own  door- 
way or  on  your  own  feet.  Neither  horse 
nor  motor  can  climb  the  old  rail  fences,  the 
old  stone  walls  that  you  must  climb  to  find 
these  haunts  of  ancient  peace.  The  wood 
path,  flecked  with  moss,  the  shadow  of  the 
leaves  on  the  slender  trail;  the  worn  way 
across  the  old  pasture,  fern-beset,  among 
the  lichen-covered  stones — following  such 
paths,  while  the  wood-thrush  is  calling,  call- 
ing— the  mellow  notes  floating  across  the 
perfect  afternoon — you  find  your  way  back 
to  quiet  moments,  before  ''eflSciency"  came 


in.  Or  you  skirt  the  meadow  in  late  after- 
noon, when  the  shadows  creep  farther  and 
farther  over  the  grass  which  grows  cool 
about  your  feet  as  evening  comes.  It  may 
be  that  a  bobolink  sings  not  far  away,  or  a 
red-winged  blackbird  gives  the  soft  home 
call  from  a  bough  above  the  marsh-grasses. 
Certain  it  is  that  soft  summer  sounds  of  life 
astir,  growing  softer  and  sweeter  as  the 
shadows  deepen,  come  from  among  the  grass 
and  reeds,  peeping,  chirping,  \dolin  music  of 
tiny  wings.  Swallows  circle  overhead  where 
film  of  cloud,  invisible  before,  turns  delicate 
rose,  trailing  over  half  the  heavens,  and  the 
moment  brings  a  perception  of  perfect  one- 
ness with  nature,  a  profound  sense  of  being 
at  home. 

Here  come  golden  moments  of  pause  and 
quiet,  snatched  from  the  strife  of  things, 
charmed  moments  of  understanding  the 
peace  at  nature's  heart,  mighty  rest  in 
mighty  strife.  It  is  in  such  instants  of  per- 
ception of  a  great  pulse  beating  with  your 
own  that  you  remember  nature  as  the  old 
mother  of  us  all,  known  in  her  homely  ways 
and  household  activities,  whispering  sweet 
and  comforting  things  in  your  ears,  not  the 
magnificent  mother,  source  and  grave  of  all 
things  living,  but  the  ancient  singer  of  lulla- 
bies that  lead  to  gentle  dreams. 


THE  recent  semicentennial  of  Vassar 
College  recalls  vividly  the  time,  some 
seven  years  later,  when  women  were 
admitted  to  Cornell  University.  It  was 
an  affair  which  called  for  much  balancing 
of  pros  and  cons.  The  majority  of  the 
faculty  were  against  it,  and  some  ^^^^  ^^le  Old 
of  the  trustees  were  more  than  Order  Greets 
doubtful,  feeling  that  they  already  ^^^  ^^^ 
had  enough  experiments  on  their  hands. 
As  for  the  students,  their  opinion  wasn't 
asked,  but  they  disliked  it.  But  there  was 
the  donor,  with  his  offer  of  a  building  and  an 
endowment,  and  donors  are  not  to  be  lightly 
repulsed  by  young  and  struggling  universi- 
ties. So,  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  the 
trustees  sent  out  two  men  to  view  the  land; 
in  other  words,  to  visit  certain  colleges  and 
universities  in  which  coeducation  prevailed, 
and  report  on  its  success.  The  report  of 
the  committee  resulted  in  a  decision  to  try 
the  experiment.  It  also  resulted,  somewhat 
later,  in  the  publication  by  the  university 
of  a  curious  circular.     This  circular,  little 
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known  at  the  time  and  long  since  forgotten, 
deserves  a  resurrection,  for  it  is  a  gem  in  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Its  authorship 
was  never  avowed,  but  I  hazard  a  guess  at 
a  certain  elderly  professor  who  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  flow  of  gallant  language.  I  can 
see  him  now,  with  gra}'  hair  and  mustache, 
and  a  red  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  making  his 
pretty  speeches  to  the  ladies. 

The  pamphlet,  'Mn  Answer  to  Inquiries 
about  the  Facilities  for  the  Education  of 
Ladies  at  the  Cornell  University,"  is  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers,  and  the  an- 
swers must  have  been  reassuring  to  the  most 
genteel  of  inquirers.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
difference  between  a  college  where  ladies  are 
not  admitted  and  one  to  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted is  the  difference  simply  between  the 
smoking-car  and  the  one  back  of  it."  The 
president  of  a  Western  university  testifies 
that  ''there  have  been  no  scandals.  At 
least,"  the  conscientious  witness  hastens  to 
add,  ''no  more  than  may  exist  between  the 
members  of  a  school  limited  to  one  sex  and 
the  outside  world." 

"Are  there  any  special  safeguards  to  lady 
students  not  already  mentioned?"  asks  the 
inquirer.  "Yes,"  is  the  reply.  "One  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  a  place  to  which  flippant, 
careless  girls  would  choose  to  come.  Only 
those  young  ladies  who  are  seventeen  years 
of  age  and  have  passed  an  entrance  exami- 
nation to  some  one  of  the  courses  are  ad- 
mitted. This  insures  the  presence  only  of 
ladies  really  in  earnest  and  devoted  to 
study." 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  answer  of  all 
is  to  the  question,  "Is  there  any  danger  that 
the  lady  students  in  the  university  may 
be  developed  into  'strong-minded  women,' 
their  womanly  nature  becoming  hardened, 
something  less  beautiful  substituted?"  It 
is  replied  that  coeducation  in  universities 
makes  the  young  men  more  manly  and  the 
young  women  more  womanly,  and  that  "it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  course  that  the  desire 
to  please,  which  is  natural  among  women, 
should  lead  them,  when  educated  in  the 
same  university  with  young  men,  to  develop 
those  qualities  which  appear  well  in  the  eyes 
of  those  about  them,  and  this  result  is  seen 
in  every  college  and  university  where  co- 
•  education  has  been  adopted." 

After  this  admission  it  seems  but  natural 
to  ask:  "Is  there  any  danger  of  attach- 
ments springing  up  among  students  ?  "    The 


answer  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  in  accord 
with  the  pre\'ious  one.  "There  is  no  diffi- 
culty arising  from  this  source.  Young  wom- 
en who  are  earnest  enough  to  sacrifice  ease 
and  pleasure  during  what  are  considered  the 
four  most  pleasant  years  of  life  are  not  eas- 
ily led  away  from  their  purpose  or  thrown 
off  their  plans  by  the  presence  of  young  gen- 
tlemen." Since,  however,  the  question  is 
pushed  further,  and  it  is  asked  whether  "  the 
formation  of  student  acquaintances  in  the 
university  does  not  sometimes  ripen  into 
matrimonial  engagements,"  we  are  assured 
that  there  are  but  few  of  these  and  that 
"such  as  do  occur  turn  out  most  happily"; 
which  must  have  been  intended  as  a  proph- 
ecy, since  the  marriages  could  not  have  been 
ver>'  old. 

With  a  somewhat  belated  regard  for  the 
"young  gentlemen"  who  are  exposed  to  the 
fascination  of  "those  quahties  which  appear 
well,"  the  writer  adds  that  one  thing  which 
is  hoped  for  is  that  women  who  are  educated 
with  men  will  care  less  for  fashions  dictated 
by  "  the  whim  of  a  knot  of  the  least  respecta- 
ble women  in  the  most  debauched  capital  in 
the  world."  Coeducation  is  relied  on  to 
prevent  the  "young  ladies"  from  becoming 
devotees  of  fashion  and  making  young  men 
"work  too  hard"  in  the  pursuit  of  money 
for  the  chift'ons,  thus  "thwarting  their  best 
aspirations  and  sacrificing  their  noblest  am- 
bitions." How  little  the  WTiter  foresaw  the 
developments  of  these  later  days,  when  the 
earnest  woman  has  made  up  her  mind  that 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  as  smart  as  her 
frivolous  sister,  and  wears  her  good  clothes 
"vsith  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  a  cause  ! 

Finally,  it  is  coeducation  which  is  to  cure 
women  of  their  special  faults  of  superstition 
and  narrowness.  With  all  this,  the  gentle 
occupations  suited  to  their  sex  are  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  department  of  botany  is  to  be 
placed  in  Sage  College  "in  the  hope  of  in- 
teresting the  female  students  in  the  care  of 
the  gardens  to  be  laid  out  and  maintained 
by  this  department." 

There  was  no  lack  of  humorous  incidents 
in  those  days.  Naturally,  the  "  coeds  "  were 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  little  group  of  clever, 
cultivated,  well-bred  girls  to  the  young 
woman  who  hailed  from  "back  of  Oshkosh  " 
and  had  never  seen  a  bathtub.  With  the 
adaptabihty  of  her  sex,  she  exclaimed,  after 
her  first  trial,  "Why,  Mrs.  D.,  it  was  real 


nice 
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Mostly,  the  girls  worked  hard,  as  people 
do  work  who  have  gained  the  privilege  with 
some  difficulty  and  are  regarded  as  pio- 
neers. When  Sage  College  was  opened  to 
them  they  lived  in  some  comfort,  although 
the  steward  had  his  little  ways.  His  ar- 
rangement with  the  trustees  was  that  he 
was  to  charge  a  fixed  price  for  board,  and  in 
case  his  profits  did  not  reach  a  certain  figure 
the  amount  was  to  be  made  up  to  him  out  of 
the  endowment  fund.  He  was  free,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  larger  profit  if  he  could — a 
perfectly  feasible  thing  if  the  dining-room 
were  full.  As  there  were  not  nearly  enough 
women  students  to  fill  the  house  in  its  first 
years,  professors  and  students  were  at  lib- 
erty to  take  their  meals  there  if  they  liked. 
Young  men  went  in  parties,  and  naturally 
asked  for  tables  to  themselves,  but  one  of 
the  earlier  stewards,  much  to  their  annoy- 
ance, assumed  the  right  to  assign  the  seats, 
and  always  put  the  men  and  women  at  the 
same  tables,  carefully  alternating  the  sexes 
as  at  a  dinner  party.  One  of  the  professors, 
in  the  interest  of  the  young  men,  asked  him 
why  he  did  this. 

*'Why,  professor,"  he  replied,  ''they  eat 
so  much  less  this  way." 


I 


S  there  any  way  in  which  we  show  our- 
selves less  truly  grow^n  up  than  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  we  hold  on  to  our 
renunciations?  There  are  those  that  re- 
nounce the  second-best  things  of  life — the 
self-advertising,  the  scramble  for  high  place 
On  Eating  One-s  —''the  pulpit,  the  gallows,  and 
Cake,  and  Hav-  the  Stage-itinerant"  of  Swift's  Sat- 
ing It  too  ire— and  yet  that  look  back  fur- 
tively at  the  rewards  that  come  from  an  in- 
discriminating  world  to  those  that  mount 
the  platforms  and  bid  for  the  crowd.  Very 
few  of  us  can  resist  the  temptation  to  look 
back.  Although  they  so  seldom  admit  it, 
even  to  themselves,  the  married  are  always 
harking  back.  The  devoted  mother  of  chil- 
dren too  often  suggests  martyrdom,  and  the 
proudest  father  of  a  family  looks  with  favor 
upon  the  free  lance  he  once  was.  As  for  the 
unmarried,  how  many  of  them  enjoy  their 
freedom  without  a  thought  of  envy  for  those 
that  shoulder  the  very  responsibilities  that 
they  have  escaped?  The  woman  in  her 
secret  heart  realizes  that  it  would  be  well  to 
be  indispensable,  best  beloved  of  some  one, 
and  the  most  hardened  bachelor  is  touched 


with  regret  at  the  charm  of  some  other  man's 
little  son.  Thus  are  we  compact  of  incon- 
sistencies. 

The  conventional,  rich  in  the  furniture  of 
life,  precise  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
luxuries,  long  for  the  comforts  of  the  sim- 
plicity that  they  have  eschewed.  And  the 
weary  hewer  of  w^ood  in  his  camp  on  the  hill- 
side dreams  of  the  porcelain  tub  and  the 
running  water  in  the  flat  that  he  has  fled 
■  from.  There  are  those  that  talk  as  easily  as 
if  they  had  turned  a  tap  and  then  gone  oft' 
and  forgotten  it,  and  yet  they  wonder  that 
we  do  not  perceive  their  wisdom;  they 
would  not  stoop  to  the  pedantic  and  qualify 
their  exaggerations,  yet,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  would  be  understood.  Again, 
those  that  indulge  in  caustic  speech  gnaw 
their  hearts  in  secret  rage  because  the  world 
so  seldom  realizes  that  their  souls  are  gentle. 

One  should  be  tolerant  in  a  world  so  con- 
fused, but  there  is  one  form  of  looking  back 
that  taxes  my  patience.  I  cannot  but  stiffen 
at  the  Queen  Elizabeths — those  that  use 
their  woman's  privilege  to  back  their  in- 
tellectual power.  They  know  that  chivalry 
is  not  really  gone,  but  an  enduring  heritage 
from  a  past  that  lingers  still,  and  they  use  a 
sword  that  is  two-edged  in  a  game  that  is 
not  fair.  They  would  be  independent,  man's 
equal;  yet  he  must  never  forget  that  they 
are  women.  They  would  renounce  the 
bondage  of  sex,  yet  when  advantage  offers 
they  use  the  power  of  sex.  They  would 
enter  the  world  of  men;  yet  they  emphasize 
the  difference  between  men  and  w^omen, 
scorn  the  weakness  and  perversities  of  mere 
man.  Elizabeth  was  a  queen  and  had  priv- 
ileges. I  doubt  if  she  was  very  happy;  we 
all  know^  that  she  was  a  terror  to  work  with. 
She  was  wonderfully  clever,  but  she  would 
never  have  accomplished  what  she  did  if  she 
had  not  been  surrounded  by  men  devoted  to 
England  and  England's  needs.  They  flat- 
tered Elizabeth  because  she  liked  it,  and 
they  admired  her  also ;  but  no  one  of  all  her 
contemporaries  ever  said  that  she  was  gentle 
or  consistent  or  fair-minded.  She  puzzled 
her  courtiers,  but  we  know  now  that  one  se- 
cret of  her  power  was  that,  with  the  brains 
of  a  man  and  the  keenness  of  a  politician, 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Macchiavelli  and  al- 
ways used  her  femininity  when  it  served  her  * 
purpose.  But  to-day !  Surely  we  should 
have  got  past  Macchiavelli,  and  yet — I 
know  too  many  Elizabeths. 
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Vases  of  the  K'ang-hsi  period. 
Illustrations  from  the  famous  Altman  Collection  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


CHINESE  PORCELAINS 

TO  look  long  upon  Chinese  porcelains  is 
likely  for  numerous  causes  to  result  in 
falling  under  their  persuasive  spell. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  sculptural  stage 
of  art,  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of  line,  you 
will  find  it  there  in  dignified  simplicity. 
In  color  the  eye  is  appealed  to  in  a  seductive 
infinity.  In  range  of  decorative  motives 
the  Celestial  potter's  mind  is  fertile  with  an 
imagery  found  only  in  the  East.  And  there 
must  not  be  left  out  of  account  the  interest 
and  satisfaction  awaiting  the  technical  stu- 
dent of  structure  that  is  found  in  a  sub- 
stance so  quickly  responsive  to  the  deft 
touch  of  the  artisan. 

*'The  fine  white  bowls  surpass  hoarfrost 
and  snow"  is  a  Chinese  description  of  one 
of  the  ancient  fictile  fabrics.  As  the  aroma 
of  a  delicate  wine  is  enriched  and  refined  by 
being  served  in  a  fragile  glass,  so  the  tea- 
drinkers  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
T'ang,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
appreciated  their  bowls  according  as  they 
"enhanced  the  tint  of  the  infusion."  And 
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here  comes  in  another  element  in  the  charm 
of  Chinese  porcelains.  Like  the  European 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
they  were  so  intimately  related  to  life  that 
they  contribute  to  a  human  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  a  strange  and  distant  people. 
No  sooner  is  one  interested  in  this  truly 
national  art  of  the  Chinese  than  he  finds  a 
certain,  even  if  meagre,  knowledge  of  them 
a  matter  of  concomitant  interest,  even 
though  not  essential  to  an  appreciation  of 
their  creations. 

Wine-cups  of  the  T'ang  were  likened  by 
their  poets  to  **  tilted  lotus  leaves  floating 
down  a  stream."  There  came  into  porce- 
lain the  hue  of  "rosy  dawn."  Does  one  not 
find  here  a  sympathetic  communion  with 
nature  in  far  Cathay?  Those  so-called 
''ginger  jars"  of  the  capriciously  named 
"hawthorn  pattern" — the  most  commonly 
known,  perhaps,  of  all  Chinese  porcelains 
in  the  Occident — were  used  for  sending  pres- 
ents of  fine  tea  at  the  Chinese  New  Year 
anniversary.  Their  decoration,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  hawthorn,  was  made 
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The  four  vases  on  this  page  and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page  belong  to  the  famous  black  set  of  the 

early  K'ang-hsi  period. 


in  representation  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
winter-blooming  \Yild  prunus-tree  lying  on 
streams  whose  ice  covering  was  disintegrat- 
ing under  the  warming  influences  of  the  ap- 
proaching vernal  season.  One  finds,  too, 
as  a  further  relationship  of  a  human  China 
with  the  human  West  that  the  Periclean 
age  of  the  porcelains — the  great  reigns  of 
K'ang-hsi,  Yung  Cheng,  and  Ch'ien-lung, 
covering  nearly  a  century  and  a  half — was 
an  age  of  elegance  and  luxury  in  Cathay 
as  it  was  in  Europe,  the  period  from  the 
Grand  Monarque  to  the  Rev- 
olution. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
and  appreciative  collectors  in 
New  York,  whose  home  was 
filled  with  paintings  which  he 
honored  and  from  w^hich  he 
did  not  wish  to  detract,  was 
puzzled  some  years  ago  to 
know  what  decorative  objects 
he  could  add  to  some  of  his 
rooms  which  would  really  be 
additions  and  would  not  at 
the  same  time  reflect  adverse- 
ly upon  his  pictures  by  dis- 
tracting the  attention.  He 
''discovered" — it  was  a  dis- 
covery for  him — the  Chinese 
porcelains  in  single  col,or,  the 
monochrome  glaze,  la  qiialilc 
maitresse  de  la  ceramique. 
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These  w^ere  in  agreement  with  his  furnish- 
ings and  his  pictures,  did  not  obtrude  them- 
selves, yet  won  the  reward  of  modest  worth, 
an  admiration  that  grew  into  affection  not 
only  in  himself  but  among  widening  circles 
of  friends.  Perhaps  the  incident  is  an  epit- 
ome of  the  western  progress  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  the  brains  and  hands  of  the  world's 
acknowledged  past  masters  of  ceramics. 

The  monochrome  glazes  glow  with  the 
effulgence  of  gems.  A  world-famous  vase 
glazed  in  the  sang-de-hoeuf  hue  was  sponta- 
neously christened  "The  Ru- 
by" by  New  York  collectors 
on  its  arrival  here.  It  had 
previously  been  the  property 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  on  the 
Dragon's  Seat  from  genera- 
tion unto  generation. 

Doctor  Bushell  mentions 
"the  pulsating  vigor  of  every 
shade  of  blue  in  the  inimita- 
ble 'blue  and  white.'  "  The 
greens  of  Chinese  porcelain 
have  a  rare  perfection,  un- 
equalled anywhere  else;  the 
yellows  vie  with  golden  sun- 
shine, and  in  chromatic  re- 
finement the  wizard  potters 
have  made  elusive  moonlight 
captive. 

In  the  porcelain  itself  the 
musical  tones  are  so  rich  that 
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some  bowls  were  said  to 
have  been  used  in  sets 
of  ten  as  chimes  by  mu- 
sicians who  struck  them 
with  fine  rods  of  ebony. 
In  decoration  in  two  and 
more  colors  the  Chinese 
picture  their  life,  histo- 
ry, tradition,  landscape, 
real  and  imaginary  ani- 
mals, their  religious  con- 
ceptions and  romantic 
legends.  So  that,  along 
with  beauty  of  color  and 
line  and  decorative  mo- 
tive, dehcacy  and  rigid- 
ity of  structure,  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  porcelains 
finds  himself  sharing  a 
new  interest,  awaken- 
ing to  a  hfe  strange  as 
the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Chaldean,  in  its 
antiquity,  and  more  marvellous  in  the  con- 
tinuity which  has  brought  the  life  down  to 
to-day.  The  supremacy  of  the  art  is  lost 
irrevocably,  for  though  porcelains  are  still 
produced  without  number — and  some  re- 
markable counterfeits — the  art  in  its  perfec- 
tion vanished  in  impenetrable  eclipse  well- 
nigh  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Rarity, 
therefore,  enters  also  into  modern  apprecia- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  ancient  emperors 
ordered  porcelains  by  the  thousands  from 
the  imperial  kilns — which 
were  allowed  to  send  none 
but  perfect  specimens  to 
the  palace. 

Can  one  imagine  to- 
day, when  these  frag- 
ile beauties  share  the 
perils  of  familiarity,  the 
emotions  of  the  first  trav- 
ellers or  ambassadors 
from  Europe  when  they 
saw  these  objects  of 
beauty  so  far  beyond  any- 
thing the  West  had  pro- 
duced? Certainly  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  brought  them 
home  as  precious  things, 
nor  that  when  commerce 
perceived  the  effect  and 
the  opportunities,  whole 
shiploads  under  convoy 
reached  the  far  coasts  of 
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the  Western  ocean.  One 
need  say  nothing  of  the 
earlier  acquaintance 
made  by  the  Persians  and 
Arabs — who  knew  their 
own  pottery  and  glass, 
yet  were  amazed — nor 
of  the  more  or  less  leg- 
endary ser\'ices  of  Marco 
Polo,  who,  as  has  been 
said,  ''would  have  had 
to  defer  his  return  from 
Cathay  for  some  two 
hundred  years"  in  order 
to  bring  with  him  some 
that  he  was  reputed  to 
have  carried  to  Venice. 
As  early  as  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  in  England 
Chinese  porcelains  which 
reached  Albion  were  so 
highly  appreciated  there  that  they  were 
mounted  in  gilt,  and  there  are  examples 
which  remained  in  family  possession,  the 
mountings  hall-marked  of  the  period,  until 
their  transfer  to  other  ownership  late  in  the 
last  centur>^  It  is  curious  to  note,  too.  that 
in  the  first  commercial  stages  of  the  Euro- 
pean importation  Dutch  apothecaries  found 
some  of  the  jars  quite  to  their  taste  and  serv- 
ice; later  saving  for  more  dignified  usage 
a  sur\dving  remainder,  when  rarity  had 
heightened  the  value  of  an  instinctively  rec- 
ognized beauty.  Recip- 
rocally, just  as  Chinese 
and  Japanese  products 
were  brought  to  Europe 
(and  imitated  there)  so 
European  ceramic  pro- 
ductions of  various  coun- 
tries were  sent  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  are  found 
there  to-day  classified  as 
Dutch  because  of  their 
route  of  transportation. 
And  at  that  the  Orien- 
tals were  no  more  misled 
in  their  classifications 
than  were  the  Europeans 
in  their  attributions  to 
period  in  the  case  of  their 
Chinese  imports.  It  is 
really  only  a  matter  of  re- 
cent times — when  the 
19th  century  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close — that  an 
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intelligent  Western  comprehension  of  Chi- 
na's porcelains  became  possible,  aside  from 
the  attraction  of  their  beauty.  And  with 
a  fuller  comprehension  has  come  a  wider, 
more  intense  and  satisfying  appreciation. 

Practically,  the  subject  of  price  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  discussion  of  porcelains,  as 
they  are  so  constantly  passing  through  the 
market,  not  only  at  private  but  at  con- 
spicuous public  sales,  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  Indeed,  in  a 
very  decidedly  artistic 
atmosphere  the  opinion 
has  been  heard  that 
people  bought  them 
here  because  they  were 
high-priced.  It  may  be 
confidently  hoped  that 
those  buyers  are  few 
and  that  they  have  de- 
veloped with  their  pur- 
chases. The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  col- 
lection has  a  blue-and- 
white  ''hawthorn"  jar, 
bought  for  £230,  which 
was  pronounced  (by 
Doctor  Bushell)  ''no- 
wise inferior"  to  a 
companion  that  later 
brought  £5,900,  both 
at  public  sales.  Mr. 
Hippisley,  who  wrote  a 
catalogue  for  the  collection  deposited  by 
him  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton, which  is  published  by  the  government, 
has  mentioned  that  a  celebrated  "peach- 
blow"  vase  that  sold  for  $15,000  in  New 
York  some  years  ago  was  offered  to  him 
in  Peking  for  less  than  $200  gold.  Never- 
theless, with  the  increasing  scarcity  of  the 
finest  examples,  the  unavoidable  loss  by 
breakage  in  transportation,  the  internment 
of  individual  pieces  or  whole  collections  in 
public  and  private  museums,  and  the  wi- 
dening circles  of  admirers  who  buy  only 
for  home  decoration,  it  must  be  considered 
good  fortune  rather  than  an  every-day 
possibility  if  the  choicest  pieces  be  found 
below  the  enormous  prices  which  latterly 
have  been  mounting  until  they  seem  be- 
yond belief.  Men  seem  to  be  coming  to  say 
to  themselves:  "I  can  make  more  money; 
I  cannot  find  or  produce  more  of  these." 
The  remark  by  veteran  Western  buyers  is 
heard  in  Peking  to-day  that  they  could  make 
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a  profit  by  taking  porcelains  from  London 
and  New  York  and  selling  them  in  the 
Chinese  capital.  Their  statement  may  be 
subject  to  discount,  but  there  is  an  element 
of  truth  in  it. 

It  may  be  permissible  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  useless,  even  at  so  late  a  day,  to  di- 
rect attention  afresh  to  the  diametrically  op- 
posed practises  of  the  Oriental  and  Occiden- 
tal collectors  of  art  objects,  nowhere  more 
in  point  than  in  the 
treatment  of  porcelains. 
The  Chinese,  no  matter 
how  many  objects  he 
might  possess,  would 
not  dream  of  exhibiting 
them  en  masse.  He 
seems  to  find  a  truer  ap- 
preciation in  admiring 
and  studying  them  sin- 
gly or  a  few  at  a  time,  as 
do  his  friends.  The 
prevalence  of  the  cab- 
inet exhibition  of  whole 
groups  certainly  implies 
a  point  of  view  wholly 
foreign  to  the  creators 
of  these  masterpieces 
and  to  the  conditions  of 
their  creation. 

Some  incurable  Oc- 
cidentals, refusing  to 
cultivate  a  world- 
sympathy,  have  expressed  an  inability  to 
comprehend  that  a  Chinese — as  they  have 
conceived  of  the  Chinese — could  produce 
or  appreciate  such  a  fragile,  refined  beauty 
as  is  represented  in  these  productions  in 
porcelain.  Yet,  ages  since,  so  far  devel- 
oped were  the  Chinese  in  their  civilization 
and  sense  of  luxury  that  an  emperor  caused 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  trees  in  his 
imperial  park  to  be  reproduced  in  fine  silk 
in  their  natural  colors  and  position,  when 
nature  had  decreed  their  seasonal  doom. 
Again:  "  Combs  of  jade  are  used  to  dress  the 
black  tresses  of  beauty  at  dawn,  pillows  of 
jade  for  the  divan  to  snatch  a  dream  of 
elegance  at  noon.  .  .  .  Rouge-pots  and  pow- 
der-boxes provide  the  damsel  with  the  bloom 
of  the  peach,  brush-pots  and  ink-rests  hold 
the  weapons  of  the  scholar  in  his  window." 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  combs,  all 
these  too,  were  produced  in  porcelain  for  the 
delectation  of  the  great  and  the  refined. 
Dana  H.  Carroll. 


or  Scribjier  s  Magazine  by  Gerrit  A.  Beucker. 

THE  ATLANTIC   CABLE— LINKING   THE   OLD    WORLD   TO   THE  NEW. 

On  July  27,  1866,  at  Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland,  sailors  from  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  Medzuay  carried 
ashore  the  western  end  of  2,400  miles  of  cable,  successfully  laid  across  the  ocean  from  Valentia,  Ireland.  Cyrus 
W.    Field    had    accomplished    his  enterprise   of   the    Atlantic   telegraph,  and    from  Newfoundland  established 
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''the  highest  bidder" 


HERE  are  they  gone,  ''the 
old  familiar  faces"?  The 
Lyceum  Theatre,  on 
Fourth  Avenue,  opposite 
the  Ashland  House,  is  now 
but  a  memory.  For  sixteen 
years  it  was  my  home  actually,  for  I  lived 
there  constantly  in  spirit — even  when  I 
was  away,  ever  contemplating  what  I 
would  produce  there  on  my  return.  For 
sixteen  years  I  brought  out  there  a  new 
play  each  summer  under  the  direction  of 
my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Daniel 
Frohman.  There  I  grew  from  boyhood 
to  manhood.  There  I  made  many  of  my 
closest  friendships,  and  there  most  of  the 
comedy,  farce,  and  tragedy  of  my  exist- 
ence had  its  genesis  in  the  real  and  in 
the  mimic  world.  I  was  twenty-three 
when  I  began  to  play  there ;  I  was  thirty- 
nine  when  I  left  there  never  to  return, 
I  watched  the  theatre  building,  wonder- 
ing whether  I  should  ever  act  in  it;  I 
watched  it  being  pulled  down  by  a  wreck- 
ing concern,  sad  that  I  should  never 
play  in  it  again. 

"All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar 
faces. "  In  front  of  the  house  and  behind 
the  curtain.  Time  has  been  busy  with  his 
scythe.  In  sixteen  years.  Death  has  had 
time  to  gather  a  heaw  harvest. 

In  1886,  therefore,  it  was  \\4th  much 
acceleration  of  my  pulse  that  one  evening, 
coming  out  of  my  modest  lodging,  I  saw 
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right  before  my  eyes  my  own  name  in  let- 
ters twelve  ffeet  high.  I  was  a  star  1  I 
had,  so  to  speak,  blossomed  during  the 
night.  WTiile  I  slept  the  bill-board  man, 
with  paste  and  broom,  had  labelled  me  as 
"Valuable  goods.  Fragile  I  This  side  up 
with  care!"  I  stood  before  these  giant 
letters  and  reflected  upon  the  power  of 
print  and  the  bubble-like  quality  of  repu- 
tation. Then  I  wended  my  way  to  Daniel 
Frohman  and  said:  "The  letters  are  too 
big;  I  can  never  hve  up  to  them." 

Managers  are  optimistic.  "We  will 
tr\^,"  said  he. 

I  had  been  two  years  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  in  the  company  of  Miss  Helen 
Dauvray.  Fortune  and  Miss  Dauvray 
had  been  kind  to  me.  I  had  proceeded 
toward  a  modest  success.  My  brother 
Sam  had  joined  me  in  America,  ha\ing 
just  finished  his  schooling  in  Paris.  He 
brought  'v\4th  him  two  dogs:  Death,  a 
bulldog,  and  Trap,  a  fox-terrier.  One  day 
I  brought  to  my  rooms  in  23d  Street 
a  box  of  old  manuscripts,  mostly  copies 
of  "Lord  Dundrear}^"  and  others  of  my 
father's  repertoire.  Death  and  Trap  and 
Sam  stood  by  and  looked  on  idly  while  I, 
as  idly,  looked  over  the  plays.  Suddenly 
Trap  flew  at  a  heap  of  manuscripts  and 
seized  a  printed  book.  We  tried  to  get 
it  from  him.  He  dashed  about  the  room, 
as  fox-terriers  will,  under  the  bed  and 
over  the  bed,  waiting,  watching,  fleeing. 
Death,  an  unwieldy  fellow,  began  to  take 
notice  and  amble  after  us  as  we  pursued 
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Trap.  My  landlady  opened  the  door. 
Out  went  Trap,  Death  after  him,  nearly 
upsetting  my  landlady.  My  brother  and 
I  rushed  after  the  dogs.  Trap  headed 
down  23d  Street  direct  to  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  play  in  mouth.  In  and  out  of 
cabs  and  cars,  pedestrians  and  jehus,  that 
wonderful  dog  went  directly  to  the  box- 
office  of  the  theatre. 

Frank  Bunce,  the  business  manager, 
beheld  him.  "What  has  he  got  there?" 
said  he. 

"A  play,"  said  I. 

''Does  he  want  me  to  read  it?"  said 
Bunce. 

"If  you  please,"  I  replied. 

"Take  it  up-stairs  to  Mr.  Frohman," 
said  the  business  manager. 

'Twas  done.  Frohman  read  it.  He  ac- 
cepted it  and  produced  it.  The  play  had 
been  written  twenty  years  before  for  my 
father  by  Madison  Morton  and  Robert 
Reece.  They  called  it  "Trade."  Froh- 
man christened  it  "The  Highest  Bidder." 
The  hero  was  an  auctioneer  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  haughty  bar- 
onet; hence  the  conflict  between  Trade 
and  Birth.  The  play  was  a  great  success 
and  started  both  Dan  Frohman  and  my- 
self on  the  waters  of  prosperity.  "Out  of 
the  mouths  of  dogs  cometh  msdom !" 

The  structure  and  the  dialogue  of 
''Trade"  was  rather  old-fashioned  and 
stilted.  David  Belasco,  the  stage-man- 
ager of  the  Lyceum,  took  it  in  hand  to 
doctor  it  and  produce  it.  Belasco  and  I 
worked  with  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  We  both  enjoyed  our  work; 
we  were  both  indefatigable.  A  great  deal 
of  the  dialogue  I  wrote  myself  as  the  days 
of  rehearsal  went  by.  I  was  allowed  great 
liberty  in  that  respect.  LeMoyne  and  the 
other  actors  were  good  comrades,  and  all 
went  as  happily  as  could  be.  We  all  fan- 
cied we  were  rather  clever,  when  one  day 
Mr.  Frohman  came  to  see  how  we  were 
getting  on.  The  very  fires  of  enthusiasm 
consumed  us;  we  stood  panting  and  ex- 
hausted before  our  manager,  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  work  well  done. 

"Awfull"  said  he.  "It  is  simply  aw- 
ful !  The  thing  will  be  a  shocking  fail- 
ure!" 

Printing  twelve  feet  high  !  Much  talk 
about  the  coming  debut  of  a  new  star; 
much  affectionate  reminiscence  in  gen- 


erously inclined  newspapers  of  that  new 
star's  old  father.  "These  things  have  to 
be  lived  up  to.  At  it  again  ! "  Sam  and  I 
and  the  two  dogs  and  Belasco  and  our 
sympathetic  crew;  day  and  night  did  we 
rehearse  and  write  and  discuss.  One 
scene,  the  crucial  scene  of  the  play,  con- 
cerned an  auction  of  the  proud  father's 
estate.  The  hero,  the  despised  auction- 
eer, buys  in  the  property  through  an 
agent  who  bids  on  the  stage.  "Going! 
going  ! !  gone  ! ! ! "  cries  the  hero  in  the 
auctioneer's  box. 

"Who  has  bought  'The  Larches'?" 
weeps  the  heroine. 

"I!"  says  the  hero. 

Consternation !  Victory !  Defeat  of 
the  villain  !    End  of  the  act  I 

This  scene  was  very  intricate  and  what 
we  call  "liney";  twelve  or  fourteen  dif- 
ferent people  had  to  talk  constantly  in  it; 
extra  people  had  to  shout  on  exact  cues 
approval  or  disapproval,  the  thing  had  to 
go  like  clockwork.  The  man  working  it 
out  might  see  his  way  to  some  successful 
consummation,  but  to  an  onlooker,  what 
with  interruptions,  repetitions,  pauses  to 
write  things  down  or  argue  about  them, 
the  prospect  must  have  been  hopeless  and 
the  future  black  with  disaster.  Since  Mr. 
Frohman  had  said  "Awful!"  we  had 
worked  like  so  many  devils.  I  had  re- 
written many  scenes;  especially  had  I 
labored  at  the  auction  scene.  So  much 
had  it  been  changed  and  added  to  that 
when  the  dress  rehearsal  came  I  had  to 
read  the  scene  from  my  pages  of  manu- 
script placed  among  papers  on  my  auc- 
tioneer's desk.  I  had  to  pretend  to  drink 
champagne  during  this  scene.  Refresh- 
ments are  being  handed  about  at  this  par- 
ticular auction;  my  clerk  observing  my 
distraction  and  grief  plies  me  with  glasses 
of  wine.  I  insisted  on  having  real  cham- 
pagne, so  that  we  would  get  the  real 
"pop"  when  the  cork  was  knocked  out. 
This  pleased  the  rest  of  the  cast;  at 
the  dress  rehearsal  the  scene  was  played 
with  enthusiasm.  All  the  characters  and 
the  extra  people — the  stage-hands,  the 
scene-painter,  the  stage-manager,  when 
Jack  Hammerton  said  "I !" — felt  we  had 
earned  each  other's  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. The  third  and  last  act  was  re- 
hearsed. This  consisted  chiefly  of  love 
scenes  between  the  bashful  hero  and  the 
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lovely  heroine.     "'Tis  love  that  makes  foot  printing  was  not  all  in  vain;   ''well, 

the  world  go  round,"  said  I  to  myself,  how  now?    WTiat  do  you  think  now ? " 
These  scenes,  since  there  were  no  lovers        "  Awful !"  said  Frohman.    ''It  will  be  a 

in  front  to  experience  the  gentle  throes  frightful  failure ! " 

and  share  the  sweet  madness,  went  sadly        Belle  Archer,  the  heroine,  faded  away 

enough  at  this  dress  rehearsal.    When  all  in  tears;  Archer,  her  husband  in  real  life 


LYCEUM    THBATRB, 

DANIEL  FROHMAN.     •     SoLB  Manager. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  21,  AT  8:50. 

Mr.  Prohman  presents  this  Souvenir  In  Com me.nrj oration 

—or   TMC  — 

TRE  HIGHEST  BIDBER, 


A  imaij  In  Time  Aets,  b;  HaddiUQ  MortoQ  lod  Robert  Rtsct. 


CAST    OF   CHARACTCRS. 
Lawrence  Thornhill,  of  •■  rh«  Larches,"         • 
BONUAM  Cheviot,  of  "The  firs,"  his  oeighbor,  ■ 

Sir  Muffin  Struooles,  A  PhiUntbroput,  « 

Sir  Evelyn  Grains,  B«ron«t,  Etc,  « 

Joseph,  Serrant  to  Thorohill,       .  .  .  , 

Parkyn,  --•..« 

Frank  Wioojns,'         .         .         ,         .         , 
Sergeant  Downey,         •.         •  ... 

Bill.  Hi*  Assistaot,  .  .  .  .^  .^ 

Rose  Thornhill,  -..,.. 

Mrs.  Honiton  Lacy,    •  •  .  .  ^ 

Louisa.  H«r  Daoghter,  •  .  .  .  « 

Jack  Hammerton,  of  Hamnterton,  Mallei  &  Co..  London, 
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ACT  I.— Breakfiiat  Room  of  Th«  Larelie*. 

ACT  EL— SKleuxMim  at  Osiuniertoo,  MaUet  A  Co.'*,  Loodoo, 
ACT  III.— Sc^ive  I .  Kxterlor  of  The  Larches,  *'  Sunset." 
Sceno  «— Tlie  Gladn,  "Twaigfet," 

Scene  a — SaiBe  a*  hcene  t,  ■*  UooaU^ht,''* 


*  The  Bidder." 
•TKe  Hlcfa  Bidder." 


>  Tha  BI«lMe*  Bldde/.' 


The  Play  edited  by  and  ooder  the  Stafe  Dlrectioo  of  Mr.  BELASCO. 


David  Bbiasco.  Stage  Maaager. 
Cbo.  Eixia,  Aaa't  Treat, 


W.  Beixows,  All"!  Stage  Muiagtr. 
E.  C.  Uwrrr,  Scenic  Artist. 

Thos.  Cossmak,  xt..4.;«;» 


FaAiTK  D.  fivMca,  Trea& 
EmssT  NBvsa,  LMdcr. 


Cast  of  characters  from  the  souvenir  programme  in  commemoration 
of  the  fiftieth  performance  of  "The  Highest  Bidder." 


Facsimile  of  autog^ph  on  the  cover  of  the  programme. 


was  said  and  done  and  Jack  Hammerton 
had  won  the  heroine,  had  bestowed  his 
first  kiss  upon  her  pouting  lips,  we  stood 
once  more  expectant  of  approval.  Mr. 
Frohman  came  down  the  aisle  of  the 
theatre  to  the  footlights.  There  stood 
the  sweet  sweetheart  of  the  play;    there 

the  delightful  old  comedy  friend,  Le-  and  the  wicked  baronet  of  the  play,  mut- 
Moyne;  there  the  enthusiastic  and  con-  tered  as  only  wicked  baronets  can;  Le- 
quering  hero;  there  the  gratified  stage-  Moyne  began  to  talk  about  the  palmy 
manager,  Belasco.  days  of  the  drama;  Belasco  alluded  to  the 

"Well?"   said  I,   my  bosom  swelling    marvellous   climate   of   California.     For 
with  certain  confidence  that  the  twelve-    one  moment  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
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Mr.  Frohman  was  retreating  up  the  aisle. 
He  saw  his  first  production  in  his  new 
theatre  a  fiasco.  Let  us  respect  his  reflec- 
tions and  draw  a  curtain  over  his  grief. 

I  was  up  with  the  lark.  ''Trap  !"  said 
I,  as  that  restless  fox-terrier  jumped  onto 
my  bed,  ''Trap,  you  selected  this  play." 


breakfast-table  excited  much  laughter, 
thanks  greatly  to  the  excellent  comedy  of 
Mr.  LeMoyne.  The  curtain  went  down 
to  one  call. 

Where  was  Mr.  Frohman  ?  He  did  not 
come  behind  with  encouragement  or  ad- 
vice.   We  knew  not  then,  but  afterward 


Qt<^^f^pC^ 


Sketches  by  E.  H.  Sothern  in  the  souvenir  programme. 
I  made  some  little  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  whicM  I  was  extremely  proud. — Page  394. 


"Bow-wow!"  said  that  animal  with 
extreme  confidence. 

"Booh-hoo  !"  boomed  Death,  the  bull- 
dog, in  a  deeper  note,  as  who  should  say: 
"Me,  too!" 

This  was  inspiring.  Up  and  out  and  to 
it  again !  Some  few  final  touches,  some 
few  words  of  advice  and  some  parting  in- 
structions on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  we 
wert  in  for  it. 

The  night  was  upon  us.  There  we 
were  playing  the  play.  The  audience  was 
kind  and  generous.  The  first  act,  how- 
ever, went  quietly.  The  exposition  was 
a  bit  long,  but  one  amusing  scene  at  a 


we  knew.  He  had  seen  part  of  the  first 
act  and  had  left  the  theatre  in  despair. 
He  had  gone  to  the  Ashland  House  across 
the  way.  There  on  this  hot  summer 
night,  the  windows  in  front  of  the  theatre 
being  open,  he  could  actually  hear  the 
actors  speaking  on  the  stage;  he  could 
hear  the  audience  laugh  and  applaud 
whenever  they  were  so  inclined.  There 
he  sat  on  one  of  those  well-remembered 
rush-bottom  chairs,  the  picture  of  wretch- 
edness; Bunce,  the  business  manager  of 
the  theatre,  on  a  chair  beside  him,  glum, 
silent,  pale,  desperate.  These  two,  who 
saw  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  blasted, 


Ftoih  photographs  i)i  the  collection  of  Evert  Jausen  Wejidell. 

"Going!  "  "Going  !  !  " 

E.  H.  Sothern  as  Jack  Hammerton  in  "  The  Highest  Bidder." 


sat  with  lips  com- 
pressed and  chairs 
tilted  back,  like  men 
whose  doom  was 
sealed. 

"What's  that?" 
cried  Frohman. 

"My  God!  the  the- 
atre's on  fire!"  cried 
Bunce. 

They  rushed  across 
the  street.  The  place 
was  in  an  uproar.  Up 
the  stairs  on  either 
side  of  the  lobby  they 
sped,  followed  by  the 
police  and  several  old 
patrons  of  the  hotel 
across  the  way.  Pass- 
ers-by stopped  and 
s^red.  Some  one 
cried:  "  Sound  the  fire- 
alarm!"  In  the  the- 
atre the  audience 
rocked  and  roared  with  applause.  Shouts 
of  victory  resounded  in  the  air.  Up  went 
the  curtain  again,  and  again,  and  yet 
again.  There  was  Jack  Hammerton  in 
the  auctioneer's  box,  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne in  one  hand,  a  glass  in  the  other, 
his  hair  on  end  and  wet  with  perspira- 
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tion,  his  collar  ^\41ted 
and  burst  Irom  his 
collar-button,  his 
waistcoat  undone,  ges- 
ticulating hysterically 
as  picture  after  pic- 
ture came  and  went 
again.  Five  calls,  six 
calls,  seven!  eight! 
nine !  ten ! 

"Ten  calls!  What's 
the  matter  with  Soth- 
ern?" whispered 
Bunce. 

"It's  that  cham- 
pagne !  I  knew  it  was 
a  mistake  ! "  said  Froh- 
man. 

But  it  wasn't  the 
champagne  at  all.  We 
had  lived  up  to  the 
printing — at  least  we 
thought  we  had.  The 
last  act  went  finely. 
Frohman  beamed  like  the  morning  sun; 
the  lovers  loved  like  Love  himself;  the 
audience  played  its  part  and.  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  "The  High- 
est Bidder  "  was  a  fine  success.  We  began 
at  once  to  consider  our  next  play. 

An  interviewer  was  asking  me  one  day 
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for  a  record  of  my  modest  achievements. 
Said  I:  "Any  distinction  to  which  I  may 
lay  claim  is  not  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre. Acting  is  a  side  issue  with  me.  My 
chief  accomplishment  in  days  to  come 
will  be  admitted  to  lie  in  the  realms  of  in- 
vention.   I  am  an  inventor." 

"What  did  you  invent?"  said  the  sur- 
prised scribe. 

"The  London 
messenger  boy,"  I 
replied.  "It  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  my 
enterprise  that 
messenger  boys 
exist  in  London." 

I  proceeded  to 
enlighten  my  inter- 
locutor. When  mv 
little  plav,  "The 
Highest  'Bidder," 
had  achieved  the 
distinction  of  a 
fifty-night  run  in 
New  York  during 
the  summer  of 
1886,  Mr.  Dan 
Frohman  and  I,  in 
the  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm of  victo- 
ry, got  up  a  souve- 
nir to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  I  made 
some  little  pen- 
and-ink  sketches 
of    the   characters, 

of  which  sketches  I  was  extremely  proud. 
I  said  to  my  brother  Sam  one  morning: 
"  I  think  we  ought  to  send  some  of  these 
souvenirs  to  the  authors  of  the  play." 
John  Madison  ^lorton  was  a  most  prolific 
wTiter  of  farces,  "Box  and  Cox"  being, 
perhaps,  his  most  famous  one;  and  Rob- 
ert Reece  had  for  years  and  years  written 
the  burlesques  for  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
London.  At  this  time,  Reece  was  an  old 
man,  an  inmate  of  the  Charter  House  in 
London.  The  Charter  House  is  an  hos- 
pital and  school  founded  in  1611  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton.  It  was  originally  a  Car- 
thusian monastery  established  in  137 1. 
It  is  an  asylum  for  poor  brethren  the  num- 
ber of  whom  is  limited  to  eighty,  and  they 
must  be  bachelors,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  fifty  years  old.     Each 
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Daniel  Frohman  about  i 


ing,  an  allowance  of  twenty-six  pounds  a 
year  for  his  clothing,  etcetera.  Neither 
Reece  nor  Morton  had  ever  expected  to 
hear  again  of  their  play,  "Trade,"  which 
they  had  sold  to  my  father  twenty  years 
gone  by,  and  I  thought  it  would  please 
them  to  know  that  at  last  it  had  been 
played  and  had  met  with  success.  "We 
must  send  them  some  of  these  souvenirs," 

said  I.    "How shall 
we  do  it?" 

"Send  a  messen- 
ger boy,"  said  m.y 
brother. 

I  have  before 
remarked  on  the 
astonishing  acumen 
and  the  strange 
ability  to  see 
through  millstones 
possessed  by  my 
brother.  The  idea 
immediately  struck 
me  as  not  only  fea- 
sible but  capable  of 
vast  advertising 
possibilities.  In 
those  days,  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was 
still  something  of 
an  adventure  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 
I  had,  myself,  only 
recently  been  inter- 
viewed because  I 
had  gone  to  Lon- 
don and  back  within  twenty  days.  To- 
day this  is,  of  course,  commonplace. 

We  rang  the  messenger  call.  A  very 
small  boy  responded.  Said  I:  "I  want 
you  to  take  this  package  and  these  two 
letters  to  Mr.  Robert  Reece  at  the  Char- 
ter House,  London,  England." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy  without  ex- 
hibiting the  slightest  surprise.  He  took 
the  package  and  the  letters  and  went 
aw^ay. 

"A  remarkable  boy  ! "  said  I. 
"American,"  said  my  brother. 
We  went  over  to  Mr.  Frohman  and 
told  him  of  our  plan.  He  was  enthusias- 
tic. The  head  man  from  the  messenger 
ofiice  came  over  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre; 
this  was  a  matter  of  more  than  fifteen 
cents.    Arrangements  were  made  through 
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Agency.  A  ship  sailed  the  next  morning 
and  our  messenger  boy,  named  Eugene 
B.  Sanger,  in  a  new  uniform  and  looking 
as  though  taking  letters  to  Europe  were 
his  daily  duty,  went  his  way. 


where  one  could  obtain  the  ser\dce  of  one 
of  these  veterans  to  perform  many  and 
various  duties;  as  a  rule  you  sent  a  com- 
missionaire in  a  cab  I  Sanger's  xdsit  was, 
for  our  purposes  of  advertising,  made  as 


The  old  Lyceum  Theatre,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Up  to  the  time  of  Sanger's  arrival  in 
London  no  messenger  service  existed; 
any  one  who  wished  to  send  a  message 
either  sent  it  by  a  cab  or  called  for  a  com- 
missionaire— that  is,  an  old  soldier  disa- 
bled from  active  ser\Tce,  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion, and  whose  progress  as  a  Mercury 
was  aided  by  the  loss  of  one  arm  or  one 
leg.    There  was  a  commissionaire's  office 


pubhc  as  possible.  Buffalo  Bill  was  at 
that  time  giving  an  exhibition  at  Earls 
Court;  to  him  also  was  a  souvenir  sent, 
and  we  soon  received  a  photograph  of 
our  boy  surrounded  by  Buffalo  Bill's  In- 
dians, cowboys,  and  other  Wild  West  citi- 
zens. Sanger's  mission  to  Morton  and 
Reece  was  discussed  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  other  papers.    Then  a  corre- 
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spondence  ensued  as  to  the  messenger 
service  in  America;  Sanger  was  inter- 
viewed and  discussed  learnedly  upon  his 
profession.  Much  argument  to  and  fro 
resulted.  His  comings  and  goings  were 
chronicled  and  the  establishment  of  a 
messenger  service  was  discussed  and  ad- 
vocated. Not  long  afterward  it  was  ac- 
tually instituted,  and,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  you  can  call  a  messenger  boy  in 
London  to-day  with  the  same  facility  that 
you  can  call  one  in  New  York. 

This,  I  declare,  is  a  sufficient  claim  to 
immortality;  here  is  a  useful  and  really 
necessary  concomitant  of  daily  existence, 
which  brings  ease  and  peace  and  comfort 
to  thousands  of  people,  which  facilitates 
intercourse  in  all  business  and  pleasure — 
a  long-felt  want  supplied !  And  who  did 
this  thing  ?    To  whom  is  glory  due  ? 

To  me  !  From  the  housetops  I  cry  it  I 
I  did  it — Sam  and  I. 

Sanger's  visit  was  a  triumphal  progress. 
On  land  and  sea  he  was  petted  and  en- 
tertained, as  though  he  had  been  a  mes- 
senger from  Mars.  He  gave  up  being  a 
messenger  boy  and  went  on  the  stage ;  be- 
came an  actor,  a  writer,  a  manager,  a  man 
of  letters  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Said  I  to  my  newspaper  friend: 

'' Here's  a  service  which  should  arouse 
the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  yet  you 
will  persist  in  talking  to  me  about  my  in- 
consequential doings  on  the  stage." 

''But,"  said  he,  "I  was  not  aware  you 
had  distinguished  yourself  in  this  line." 

"'Twas  ever  thus,"  said  I.  "The  rec- 
ords of  invention  teem  with  the  wrongful 
wresting  of  reward  from  the  patient  in- 
vestigator. Some  other  brow  wdll  wear 
the  laurel  which  should  have  been  mine. 
History,  how^ever,  will  vindicate  my 
claim." 

LETTARBLAIR 

"What  is  a  Lettarblair ? "  said  Miss 
Marguerite  Merington  to  me  one  mem- 
orable morning  in  1887. 

Said  I:  "Lettarblair  is  the  name  of  a 
cousin  of  mine,  Lettarblair  Litton,  and  it 
is  a  first-rate  name  for  the  hero  of  your 
play." 

We  were  talking  in  the  sitting-room  of 
Miss  Merington's  home  on  Grand  Boule- 
vard at  1 20th  Street,  New  York,  whither 


I  had  journeyed  carrying  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  that  identical  good  fairy 
who  has  fiitted  through  these  pages.  She 
had  sped  down  Miss  Merington's  chim- 
ney, and,  having  waved  her  wand.  Miss 
Merington,  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  the 
Normal  School,  at  once  became  plagued 
with  a  bee  in  her  bonnet  which  buzzed 
to  her  concerning  many  a  fanciful  scene 
and  many  words  of  pretty  wit  and  gentle 
wisdom. 

"You  shall  write  a  comedy,"  cried  the 
fairy,  whereupon  the  teacher  of  Greek 
seized  a  pencil  and  began. 

She  already  had  the  matter  in  some 
shape  when  I  paid  her  this  visit.  Events 
happen  quickly  when  enthusiasts  confer. 
In  one  minute,  Miss  Merington's  hero, 
who  was  a  fiddler,  absent-minded  and  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  became,  in  the  play  of 
her  lively  fancy,  a  soldier,  an  Irishman,  a 
man  of  action. 

In  two  minutes  he  had  changed  his 
nam.e  to  Lettarblair  from  whatever  it  had 
previously  been,  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
had  become  enmeshed  in  some  very  fas- 
cinating adventures. 

The  play  proceeded  apace  and  soon 
was  in  condition  to  submit  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Frohman. 

The  authoress  and  her  fellow  conspira- 
tor, myself,  awaited  the  manager's  ver- 
dict with  impatience. 

"  It  is  the  worst  play  I  have  ever  read," 
said  he. 

To  many  people  this  would  have  proved 
a  shock.  To  us  it  was  merely  a  means  of 
perceiving  that  the  play  must  be  made 
better. 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Fred  Williams  was 
sought.  He  was  the  stage-manager  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  a  very  dear  old  fellow 
and  a  wise  man  in  the  ways  of  play-mak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  permitted  him- 
self on  occasion  to  become  somewhat  the 
slave  of  tradition.  In  a  certain  play,  Mr. 
Herbert  Kelcey  was  called  upon  to  enter 
the  room  of  a  house  in  London.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, reading  from  his  carefully  prepared 
manuscript,  said: 

"Enter  Kelcey  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Property-man,  where  is  that  gun?  Hand 
it  to  Mr.  Kelcey.  Now,  then,  go  on! 
Enter  with  a  gun  in  his  hand." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  WilHams,"  said  Kel- 


Eugene  B.  Sanger,  the  messenger  boy  sent  to  London  to  distribute  souvenirs  of  "The  Highest  Bidder," 
photographed  in  London  with  the  "Buffalo  Bill"  company. 

"  It  is  entirely  owing  to  my  enterprise  that  messenger  boys  exist  in  London." — Page  394. 
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cey,  "but  I  don't  quite  understand. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  play  about  a  gun. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  perceive  why  I 
should  enter  with  a  gun." 

Said  Mr.  Wilhams:  "My  dear  boy, 
there  is  no  reason,  but  it  makes  an  admi- 
rable entrance." 

Mr.  Williams  smiled  benignly  upon  us. 
He  read  the  play. 

"I  will  copy  it  out,"  said  he;  "perhaps 
something  may  occur  to  me  in  the  proc- 
ess." 

With  much  labor  and  in  a  hand  re- 
markable for  its  size  and  its  clearness, 
Mr.  Williams  copied  out  the  play.  We 
were  then  called  upon  to  hear  his  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Williams,  with  an  all-embracing 
smile  and  a  most  mellifluous  Dublin 
brogue,  began. 

"I  will  read  you  a  play,"  said  he, 
"called" — here  he  considered  sagely,  and 
then,  as  though  the  idea  were  his  own  and 
an  inspiration  of  the  moment — " '  Lettar- 
blair'!" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Merington,  "that  is 
my  title." 

Mr.  Williams  ignored  this  remark. 

"'Lettarblair' !"  said  he.  "I  will  call 
my  play  '  Lettarblair.' " 

"i¥y  play!"  said  Miss  Merington. 

Mr.  Williams  read  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  play.  "There,"  said  he,  beam- 
ing upon  us  affectionately — "there  you 
have  my  cast  of  characters." 

"My  cast  of  characters,"  said  Miss 
Merington  weakly. 

He  had  reconstructed  the  comedy  to 
some  extent,  and  many  of  his  suggestions 
and  amendments  were  of  importance. 
But  we  were  disconcerted  by  his  most 
amiable  but  insistent  habit  of  alluding  to 
"  my  play."  However,  that  was  merely  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  we  soon  dismissed 
our  misgivings.  We  both  recognized  the 
value  of  Mr.  Williams's  advice,  and  Miss 
Merington  went  at  it  again. 

In  a  few  weeks  another  version  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Frohman. 

"This  play,"  said  he,  "is  impossible. 
"I  have  never  read  such  a  bad  play." 

Again  Miss  Merington  and  I  departed 
and  again  we  consulted  Mr.  Williams, 
who  once  more  copied  out  the  manuscript 
and  once  more  read  us  "/^z^"  play. 

This  happened  a  third  and  a  fourth 


time,  until  two  years  had  passed.  At 
length  I  declared  to  Mr.  Frohman  that  I 
wanted  to  put  the  play  in  rehearsal,  but 
he  was  obdurate  and  would  have  none 
of  it. 

Things  looked  badly  for  "Lettarblair," 
and  I  had  to  write  to  the  good  fairy  to 
say  that  I  must  abandon  the  conflict. 
Not  so  the  good  fairy,  however.  She 
went  to  Buzzards  Bay  mth  the  manu- 
script and  its  author,  who  read  it  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  the  fairy  hovering  by. 
Mr.  Jefferson  said  it  was  charming  and 
wrote  to  me  recommending  that  I  should 
consider  the  matter  further.  But  I  was 
now  embarked  on  other  enterprises  and 
my  enthusiasm  had  grown  cold.  How- 
ever, when  Mr.  Jefferson  began  his  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Florence  at  the  Gar- 
den Theatre,  in  New  York,  I  placed  the 
play  in  rehearsal. 

Lettarblair's  Irish  brogue  and  many 
very  witty  lines,  a  beautiful  new  British 
soldier's  uniform  and  some  charming  love 
scenes  were  all  very  well;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  story  lacked  form  and 
backbone  and  plausibility. 

For  many  days  we  struggled  valiantly. 
Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  several  of  our  re- 
hearsals and  offered  valuable  suggestions, 
but  the  members  of  the  cast,  all  old  and 
eager  comrades  though  they  were,  felt 
that  the  play  was  incoherent  and  incom- 
plete. Still,  I  determined  to  try  it  at  a 
matinee. 

"I  won't  buy  a  single  stick  of  scenery 
for  it,"  said  Mr.  Frohman. 

"I  will  do  it  with  what  is  in  the  thea- 
tre," said  I,  "with  the  exception  of  one 
small  front  scene,  and  all  I  want  for  that 
is  the  table  with  the  bench  around  it 
which  one  sees  in  Marcus  Stone's  pic- 
ture." 

"What  will  it  cost?"  said  Mr.  Froh- 
man. 

"About  fifty  dollars,"  said  I. 

"It  is  too  much,"  said  he.  "It  would 
be  throwing  away  the  money." 

I  consulted  the  carpenter  and  the 
scene-painter. 

"We  can  do  it  for  thirty  dollars,"  I 
said. 

"Well,  go  ahead!"  said  Mr.  Frohman, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  "Lettarblair"  was 
produced  for  thirty  dollars. 

The  people  wore  the  clothes  they  al- 


From  a  photograph  by  Saroiiy. 

E.  H.  Sothern  as  Captain  Lettarblair  Litton. 
I,  of  course,  had  to  purchase  that  beautiful  uniform. 


ready  possessed,  but  I,  of  course,  had  to 
purchase  that  beautiful  uniform. 

Now  we  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

In  Act  II  the  heroine  has  an  interview 
with  the  hero  in  his  rooms  at  the  barracks. 
This  interview  is  the  real  crux  of  the  play, 
and  certain  matters  are  there  discussed  on 
which  hang  the  future  conduct  of  the 
story. 

One  day  I  stopped  at  rehearsal. 

Said  I:  ''Miss  Merington,  here  is  the 
great  difhculty.  I  have  felt  at  each  re- 
hearsal that  this  scene  is  unreal,  untrue. 
It  couldn't  happen.  The  girl  would  not 
remain  in  the  man's  rooms  after  the  exit 


of  the  others,  and  if  she  did  remain  she 
would  leave  the  instant  that  Lettarblair, 
with  whom  she  has  quarrelled,  should 
enter." 

"She  must  remain,  though,"  said  Miss 
Merington,  "or  there  is  no  play." 

"  But  we  must  make  her  remaining  nec- 
essary. How  will  you  make  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  her  to  stay — necessary 
for  her  to  hear  against  her  will  Lettar- 
blair's  explanation  and  his  protestation 
of  love?  There  is  every  reason  why  she 
should  go  and  no  reason  why  she  should 
stay." 

Here  we  were  at  a  standstill,  for  unless 
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this  could  be  mended  the  whole  play  fell 
down. 

"  I  have  it,"  said  I.  '^  She  must  get  her 
dress  caught  in  the  door." 

''But  she  could  turn  the  handle  and 
release  it." 

''  There  must  be  no  handle.  A  few  mo- 
ments previous  to  this,  some  character 
must  open  the  door  and  the  handle  must 
come  off.  It  must  roll  a  little  distance 
down  the  stage.  Shortly  the  heroine 
turns  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  scene, 
standing  so  that  her  dress  is  between  the 
door  and  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  per- 
son who  has  just  gone  off  shuts  the  door 
and  her  frock  is  caught.  She  is  a  pris- 
oner." 

"  She  could  pick  up  the  handle." 

''No,  it  is  too  far  from  her,  and  here  is 
where  we  have  a  splendid  comedy  scene. 
She  must  try  to  reach  the  handle.  She 
calls  for  the  others  to  open  the  door.  They 
are  too  far  away  to  hear  her.  She  takes 
that  sword  there  and  tries  to  reach  the 
handle.  She  can  barely  touch  it.  She 
puts  the  scabbard  on  the  end  of  the  sword- 
blade,  she  touches  the  handle,  but,  ah ! 
the  scabbard  falls  off  and  she  cannot  get 
it  again.  She  moves  to  take  off  her  frock 
when  Lettarblair  enters.  She  demands 
the  handle.  He  perceives  her  dilemma 
and  his  own  opportunity.  He  laughs, 
takes  a  chair,  sits  down  in  front  of  her, 
and  there  is  the  interview  which  she  has 
to  take  part  in  w^hether  she  wdll  or  no." 

Then  and  there  the  whole  scene  was 
acted  out  and  entirely  rewritten.  Every- 
thing became  not  only  possible  but  con- 
vincing and  inevitable.  The  play  rapidly 
developed  in  every  direction,  and  in  a  few 
days,  at  our  dress  rehearsal,  our  hopes  ran 
high.^ 

This  particular  scene  at  the  first  per- 
formance proved  a  fine  success,  and  w^hen 
the  heroine  was  relieved  from  her  predic- 
ament just  as  Lettarblair,  pleading  his 
cause  and  trying  to  undo  the  Gordian 
knot  which  the  authoress  had  skilfully 
tied,  took  the  rebellious  lady  in  his  arms; 
when  the  door  was  burst  open  from  with- 
out, the  heroine  released  and  the  climax 
of  the  act  shortly  after  achieved.  Miss 
Merington  knew  that  her  comedy  was 
victorious.  Soon  the  play  was  put  on  at 
night  and  ran  for  a  year. 

This  incident  does  not  belong  to  the 


chapter  of  accidents,  but  is  one  of  those 
opportunities  begot  of  endeavor;  for  ob- 
stacles present  themselves  to  the  adven- 
turer merely  to  be  overcome,  and  of  such 
conquests  events  are  born.  Thus  was  my 
father  confronted  with  the  impossible 
task  of  making  the  original  part  of  Lord 
Dundreary  a  great  or  even  a  good  char- 
acter study  when  that  emergency  which 
rendered  him  desperate  proved  to  be  his 
salvation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  dress  re- 
hearsal of  Justin  McCarthy's  play,  "If  I 
Were  King,"  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  pro- 
nounced a  judgment  w^hich  undoubtedly 
secured  the  success  of  that  drama.  In  the 
original  version  the  heroine,  Katherine 
de  Vaucelles,  was  aware  during  the  en- 
tire second  and  third  acts  that  the  new 
grand  constable  was  actually  the  Fran- 
cois Villon  of  Act,  I  and  the  interest  cen- 
tred in  her  observation  of  the  toss-pot 
poet's  regeneration  before  her  very  eyes, 
and  his  transformation  from  a  rascal  to 
a  counsellor  and  commander  of  the  king's 
army  constituted  the  chief  interest  of  these 
acts. 

"These  acts  have  no  movement  what- 
ever," said  Mr.  Frohman  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  I  joined  him  in  the  audito- 
rium on  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  "There 
is  no  suspense.  That  long  recitation  of 
'Where  are  the  snows  of  yesterday'  is 
extraneous,  tiresome.  There  is  no  drama 
behind  it.  There  is  no  conflict.  The 
moment  the  curtain  rises,  we  know  the 
heroine  is  about  to  surrender  to  the  hero, 
and  when  she  succumbs  at  last  we  have 
anticipated  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  is  no  surprise,  no  victory  over  ob- 
stacles, no  achievement,  no  opposition." 

Mr.  McCarthy  looked  exceedingly 
blue. 

I  myself  saw  that  Mr.  Frohman's  ob- 
jection was  just,  but  perceived  no  remedy. 

"Were  you  not  interested  in  the  love 
scene?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Frohman. 

"Why  not?" 

"The  heroine's  submission  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion." 

"The  poem  is  beautiful." 

"Perhaps,  but  since  she  already  ad- 
mires the  hero,  all  his  wooing  in  verse 
seems  superfluous.  The  action  drags.  If 
we  knew  that  he  was  luring  her  into  a 


From  a  pliotograph  by  Saroiiy  in  the  collcctvin  of  Mar^tcrite  McrUigton. 

E.  H.  Sothem  in  the  horse-auction  scene— Captain  Lettarblair. 


trap  with  all  his  honeyed  talk,  and  if, 
when  she  had  declared  her  love  for  him, 
she  should  discover  for  the  first  time  that 
this  magnificent  grand  constable  is  in 
fact  no  other  than  the  ragged  vagabond 
of  the  first  act,  then  you  would  have  a 
dramatic  situation;  we  in  front  would  be 
aware  throughout  acts  two  and  three  that 
this  revelation  was  pending,  was  threat- 
ening, and  we  would  watch  the  rh^Tiie- 
ster's  wooing  of  the  haughty  lady  with 
keen  anticipations,  we  would  look  for- 
ward to  her  anger,  her  scorn,  and  her  de- 
nunciation." 

''You  mean  that  she  must  not  know 
who  the  new  grand  constable  really  is?'' 


"Of  course  she  must  not." 

''Who  shall  betray  him?" 

''He  must  confess." 

''But  that  is  the  plot  of  the  'Lady  of 
Lyons.'  That  is  exactly  what  Claude 
Melnotte  does." 

''  What  does  that  matter  ?  Such  a  reve- 
lation is  one  of  the  thirty-six  situations  of 
Gozzi.  Novelty  consists  not  so  much  in 
situation  as  in  treatment.'' 

The  wisdom  of  these  remarks  was  evi- 
dent. 

That  night  ^Ir.  McCarthy  rewrote  the 
scenes  of  the  third  act.  The  alterations 
were  surprisingly  simple. 

The  next  day  we  rehearsed  the  new 
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version.  The  love  scene,  the  poem,  the 
wooing,  all  assumed  a  new  interest.  Ev- 
ery word  and  glance  which  now  drew  the 
heroine  more  and  more  into  the  mesh 
of  love  increased  the  excitement  of  the 
auditor,  and  when  Villon,  having  won  her 
heart,  confessed  that  he  was  the  vaga- 
bond poet  and  Katherine  denounced  him 
for  his  perfidy,  the  strength  of  the  situa- 
tion was  intense. 

Thus  did  a  grave  fault  beget  a  great 
excellence. 

Some  time  after  the  success  of  the  play 


Mr.  McCarthy  said:  "That  was  a  lucky 
thought  of  mine,  that  change  at  the  end 
of  the  third  act." 

A  lady  who  had  been  present  at  the 
dress  rehearsal  laughed  scornfully.  "  Your 
thought ! "  said  she.  "  Why,  the  idea  was 
mine.'' 

"Really,"  said  I,  "it  is  immaterial,  but 
in  mere  justice  to  myself  and  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  history  I  must  declare  that 
the  suggestion  was  mine.'' 

Such  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  victori- 
ous. 


WITH   THE  ALLIES  IN   SALONIKA 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author  axd  others 


F  it  is  true  that  happy  are 
the  people  without  a  his- 
tory, then  Salonika  should 
be  thoroughly  miserable. 
Some  people  make  history; 
others  have  history  thrust 
upon  them.  Ever  since  the  world  began 
Salonika  has  had  history  thrust  upon  her. 
She  aspired  only  to  be  a  great  trading  sea- 
port. She  was  content  to  be  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  the  Balkans  met 
the  ships  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  Her 
wharfs  were  counters  across  which  they 
could  swap  merchandise.  All  she  asked 
was  to  be  allowed  to  change  their  money. 
Instead  of  which,  when  any  two  nations 
of  the  Near  East  went  to  the  mat  to  settle 
their  troubles,  Salonika  was  the  mat.  If 
any  country  within  a  thousand-mile  ra- 
dius declared  war  on  any  other  country 
in  any  direction  whatsoever,  the  armies 
of  both  belligerents  clashed  at  Salonika. 
They  not  only  used  her  as  a  door-mat,  but 
they  used  her  hills  to  the  north  of  the  city 
for  their  battle-field.  In  the  fighting,  Sa- 
lonika took  no  part.  She  merely  loaned 
the  hills.  But  she  knew,  whichever  side 
won,  two  things  would  happen  to  her. 
She  would  pay  a  forced  loan  and  sub- 
scribe to  an  entirely  new  religion.  Three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  people 
of  Salonika  worshipped  the  mysterious 
gods  who  had  their  earthly  habitation  on 
the  island  of  Thasos.    The  Greeks  ejected 


them,  and  erected  altars  to  Apollo  and 
Aphrodite,  the  Egyptians  followed  and 
taught  Salonika  to  fear  Serapis;  then 
came  Roman  gods  and  Roman  generals; 
and  then  St.  Paul.  The  Jews  set  up  syna- 
gogues, the  Mohammedans  reared  min- 
arets, the  Crusaders  restored  the  cross, 
the  Tripolitans  restored  the  crescent,  the 
Venetians  re-restored  Christianity.  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  Byzantines,  Persians, 
Eranks,  Eg}^tians,  and  Barbary  pirates, 
all,  at  one  time  or  another,  invaded  Sa- 
lonika. She  was  the  butcher's  block  upon 
which  they  carved  history.  Some  ruled 
her  only  for  months,  others  for  years.  Of 
the  monuments  to  the  religions  forced 
upon  her,  the  most  numerous  to-day 
are  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  and  the 
mosques  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was 
not  only  fighting  men  who  invaded  Sa- 
lonika. Italy  can  count  her  great  earth- 
quakes on  one  hand;  the  United  States 
on  one  finger.  But  a  resident  of  Salonika 
does  not  speak  of  the  "year  of  the  earth- 
quake." For  him,  it  saves  time  to  name 
the  years  when  there  was  no  earthquake. 
Each  of  those  years  was  generally  "the 
year  of  the  great  fire."  If  it  wasn't  one 
thing,  it  was  another.  If  it  was  not  a 
tidal  wave,  it  was  an  epidemic;  if  it  was 
not  a  war,  it  was  a  blizzard.  The  trade  of 
Asia  Minor  flows  into  Salonika  and  with 
it  carries  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Epi- 
demics of  cholera  in  Salonika  used  to  be  as 
common  as  yellow  fever  in  Guayaquil. 


The  landing-place  for  the  shore-boats  of  the  British,  French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Greek  warships. 


Those  years  the  cholera  came  the  people 
abandoned  the  seaport  and  lived  on  the 
plains  north  of  Salonika,  in  tents.  If  the 
cholera  spared  them,  the  city  was  swept 
by  fire;  if  there  was  no  fire,  there  came  a 
great  frost.  Salonika  is  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Naples,  Madrid,  and  New  York; 
and  New  York  is  not  unacquainted  with 
blizzards.  Since  the  seventeenth  century, 
last  winter  was  said  to  be  the  coldest  Sa- 
lonika has  ever  known.  I  was  not  there 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  am  will- 
ing to  believe  that  statement,  not  only  to 
believe  it,  but  to  swear  to  it.  Of  the  frost 
in  1657  the  Salonikans  boast  the  cold  was 
so  severe  that  to  get  wood  the  people  de- 
stroyed their  houses.  Last  winter,  when 
on  the  English  and  French  front  in  Ser- 
via,  I  saw  soldiers  using  the  same  kind  of 
fire-wood.  They  knew  that  a  mud  house 
that  is  held  together  with  beams  and  raft- 
ers can  be  rebuilt,  but  that  you  cannot 
rebuild  frozen  toes  and  fingers. 

In  thrusting  history  upon  Salonika  the 
last  few  years  have  been  especially  busy. 
They  gave  her  a  fire  that  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  and  between  191 1 
and  1 9 14  two  cholera  epidemics,  the  Ital- 
ian-Turkish War,  which,  as  Salonika  was 
then  Turkish,  robbed  her  of  hundreds  of 
her  best  men,  the  Balkan-Turkish  War, 


and  the  Second  Balkan  War.  In  this  Sa- 
lonika was  part  of  the  spoils,  and  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  fought  to  possess  her.  The 
Greeks  won,  and  during  one  year  she  was 
at  peace.  Then,  in  1914,  the  Great  War 
came,  and  Servia  sent  out  an  S.  O.  S.  call 
to  her  Allies.  At  the  Dardanelles,  not 
eighteen  hours  away,  the  French  and 
English  heard  the  call.  But  to  reach 
Servia  by  the  shortest  route  they  must 
disembark  at  Salonika,  a  port  belonging 
to  Greece,  a  neutral  power;  and  in  mov- 
ing north  from  Salonika  into  Servia  they 
must  pass  over  fifty  miles  of  neutral  Greek 
territory.  To  do  this,  Venizelos,  prime- 
minister  of  Greece,  gave  them  permis- 
sion. King  Constantine,  to  preserve  his 
neutrality,  disavowed  the  act  of  his  repre- 
sentative, and  Venizelos  resigned.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Allies,  the  dis- 
avowal came  too  late.  As  soon  as  they 
had  received  permission  from  the  recog- 
nized Greek  Government,  they  started, 
and,  leaving  the  King  and  Venizelos  to 
fight  it  out  between  them,  landed  at  Sa- 
lonika. The  inhabitants  received  them 
calmly.  The  Greek  officials,  the  colonel 
commanding  the  Greek  troops,  the  Greek 
captain  of  the  port,  and  the  Greek  collec- 
tor of  customs  may  have  been  upset;  but 
the  people  of  Salonika  remained  calm. 
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They  were  used  to  it.  Foreign  troops 
were  always  landing  at  Salonika.  The 
Oldest  Inhabitant  could  remember,  among 
others,  those  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Mark  Antony,  Constantine,  the  Sultan 
Murad,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
French  and  English  who,  over  their  armor, 


stone  steps  leading  down  to  the  rowboats. 
Along  this  quay  runs  the  principal  street, 
and  on  the  side  of  it  that  faces  the  harbor, 
in  an  unbroken  row,  are  the  hotels,  the 
houses  of  the  rich  Turks  and  Jews,  clubs, 
restaurants,  cafes,  and  moving-picture 
theatres.    At  night,  when  these  places  are 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  A»ierica>i  Press  Association. 

From  the  water-front  Salonika  climbs  steadily  up-hill. — Page  405. 


wore  a  red  cross.  So  he  was  not  surprised 
when,  after  seven  hundred  years,  the 
French  and  English  returned,  still  wear- 
ing the  red  cross. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  those  who 
live  in  a  seaport  city  is  a  view  of  their 
harbor.  As  a  rule,  that  view  is  hidden 
from  them  by  zinc  sheds  on  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses.  But  in  Salonika  the 
water-front  belongs  to  everybody.  To 
the  north  it  encloses  the  harbor  in  a  great 
half-moon  that  from  tip  to  tip  measures 
three  miles.  At  the  western  tip  of  this 
crescent  are  tucked  away  the  wharfs  for 
the  big  steamers,  the  bonded  warehouses, 
the  customs,  the  goods-sheds.  The  rest 
of  the  water-front  is  open  to  the  people 
and  to  the  small  sailing  vessels.  For  over 
a  mile  it  is  bordered  by  a  stone  quay,  with 


blazing  with  electric  lights,  the  curving 
water-front  is  as  bright  as  Broadway — 
but  Broadway  with  one-half  of  the  street 
in  darkness.  On  the  dark  side  of  the 
street,  to  the  quay,  are  moored  hundreds 
of  sailing  vessels.  Except  that  they  are 
painted  and  gilded  differently,  they  look 
like  sisters.  They  are  fat,  squat  sisters 
with  the  lines  of  half  a  cantaloupe.  Each 
has  a  single  mast  and  a  lateen-sail,  like 
the  Italian  felucca  and  the  sailing  boats  of 
the  Nile.  When  they  are  moored  to  the 
quay  and  the  sail  is  furled,  each  yard-arm, 
in  a  graceful,  sweeping  curve,  slants  down- 
ward. Against  the  sky,  in  wonderful  con- 
fusion, they  follow  the  edge  of  the  half- 
moon;  the  masts  a  forest  of  dead  tree 
trunks,  the  slanting  yards  giant  quill 
pens  dipping  into  an  ink-well.     Their 
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hulls  are  rich  in  gilding  and  in  colors: 
green,  red,  pink,  and  blue.  At  night  the 
electric  signs  of  a  mo\dng-picture  palace 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  illumi- 
nate them  from  bow  to  stern.  It  is  one  of 
those  bizarre  contrasts  you  find  in  the 
Near  East.  On  one  side  of  the  street  a 
perfectly  modern  hotel,  on  the  other  a 
boat  unloading  fish,  and  in  the  street  it- 
self, with  French  automobiles  and  trolley- 
cars,  men  who  still  are  beasts  of  burden, 
who  know  no  other  way  of  carrying  a  bale 
or  a  box  than  upon  their  shoulders.  In 
Salonika  even  the  trolley-car  is  not  with- 
out its  contrast.  One  of  our  ''Jim  Crow " 
street-cars  would  puzzle  a  Turk.  He 
would  not  understand  why  we  separate 
the  white  and  the  black  man.  But  his 
own  street-car  is  also  subdivided.  In 
each  there  are  four  seats  that  can  be  hid- 
den by  a  curtain.  They  are  for  the  wom- 
en of  his  harem. 

From  the  water-front  Salonika  climbs 
steadily  up-hill  to  the  row  of  hills  that 
form  her  third  and  last  line  of  defense. 
On  the  hill  upon  which  the  city  stands 
are  the  walls  and  citadel  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Turks,  and  in 
which,  when  the  city  was  invaded,  the  in- 
habitants sought  refuge.  In  aspect  it  is 
mediaeval;  the  rest  of  the  city  is  modern 
and  Turkish.  The  streets  are  very  nar- 
row; in  many  the  second  stories  overhang 
them  and  almost  touch,  and  against  the 
sky-line  rise  many  minarets.  But  the 
Turks  do  not  predominate.  They  have 
their  quarter,  and  so,  too,  have  the  French 
and  the  Jews.  In  numbers  the  Jews  ex- 
ceed all  the  others.  They  form  56  per 
cent  of  a  population  composed  of  Greeks, 
Turks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Eg^-p- 
tians,  French,  and  Italians.  The  Jews 
came  to  Salonika  the  year  America  was 
discovered.  To  avoid  the  Inquisition 
they  fled  from  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
brought  their  language  A;\dth  them;  and 
after  five  hundred  years  it  still  obtains. 
It  has  been  called  the  Esperanto  of  the 
Salonikans.  For  the  small  shopkeeper, 
the  cabman,  the  waiter,  it  is  the  common 
tongue.  In  such  surroundings  it  sounds 
most  curious.  When,  in  a  Turkish  res- 
taurant, you  order  a  dinner  in  the  same 
words  you  last  used  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
dinner  arrives,  it  seems  uncanny.  But, 
in  Salonika,  the  language  most  generally 
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spoken  is  French.  Among  so  many  dif- 
ferent races  they  found,  if  they  hoped  to 
talk  business — and  a  Greek,  an  Armenian, 
and  a  Jew  are  not  averse  to  talking  busi- 
ness— a  common  tongue  was  necessary. 
So,  all  those  who  are  educated,  even  most 
sketchily,  speak  French.  The  greater 
number  of  newspapers  are  in  French;  and 
notices,  advertisements,  and  official  an- 
nouncements are  printed  in  that  language. 
It  makes  life  in  Salonika  difficult.  When 
a  man  attacks  you  in  Turkish,  Yiddish,  or 
Greek,  and  you  cannot  understand  him, 
there  is  some  excuse,  but  when  he  instant- 
ly renews  the  attack  in  both  French  and 
Spanish,  it  is  disheartening.  It  makes 
you  regret  that  when  you  were  in  college 
the  only  foreign  language  you  studied 
was  football  signals. 

At  any  time,  without  the  added  pres- 
ence of  100,000  Greeks  and  170,000 
French  and  English,  Salonika  appears 
overpopulated.  This  is  partly  because 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  because  in  the 
streets  everybody  gathers  to  talk,  eat,  and 
trade.  As  in  all  Turkish  cities,  nearly  ev- 
ery shop  is  an  "open  shop."  The  coun- 
ter is  where  the  ^-indow  ought  to  be,  and 
opens  directly  upon  the  sidewalk.  A  man 
does  not  enter  the  door  of  a  shop,  he 
stands  on  the  sidewalk,  which  is  only 
thirty-six  inches  wide,  and  makes  his  pur- 
chase through  the  window.  This  causes 
a  crowd  to  collect.  Partly  because  the 
man  is  blocking  the  sidewalk,  but  chiefly 
because  there  is  a  chance  that  something 
may  be  bought  and  paid  for.  In  normal 
times,  if  Salonika  is  ever  normal,  she  has 
a  population  of  120,000,  and  every  one 
of  those  120,000  is  personally  interested 
in  any  one  else  who  engages,  or  may  be 
about  to  engage,  in  a  money  transaction. 
In  New  York,  if  a  horse  falls  down  there  is 
at  once  an  audience  of  a  dozen  persons;  in 
Salonika  the  downfall  of  a  horse  is  no- 
body's business,  but  a  copper  coin  chang- 
ing hands  is  everybody's.  Of  this  local 
characteristic,  John  T.  McCutcheon  and 
I  made  a  careful  study;  and  the  result  of 
our  investigations  produced  certain  sta- 
tistics. If  in  Salonika  you  buy  a  news- 
paper from  a  newsboy,  of  the  persons 
passing,  two  will  stop;  if  at  an  open  shop 
you  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes,  five  peo- 
ple will  look  over  your  shoulders;  if  you 
pay  your  cab-driver  his  fare,  you  block 
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the  sidewalk;  and  if  you  try  to  change  a  dead  in  their  tracks  and  talk.  If  possible 
hundred-franc  note,  you  cause  a  riot.  In  they  select  the  spot  where  by  standing 
each  block  there  are  nearly  a  half-dozen  still  they  can  cause  the  greatest  amount 
money-changers ;  they  sit  in  little  shops  of  inconvenience  to  the  largest  number  of 
as  narrow  as  a  doorway,  and  in  front  of  people.  They  do  not  withdraw  from  the 
them  is  a  show-case  filled  with  all  the  mon-  sidewalk.  On  the  contrary,  as  best  suited 
eys  of  the  world.  It  is  not  alone  the  sight  for  conversation,  they  prefer  the  middle  of 
of  your  hundred-franc  note  that  enchants  it,  the  doorway  of  a  cafe,  or  the  centre 
the  crowd.  That  collects  the  crowd ;  but  aisle  of  a  restaurant.  Of  the  people  who 
w^hat  holds  the  crowd  is  that  it  knows  wish  to  pass  they  are  as  unconscious  as  a 
there  are  twenty  different  kinds  of  money,  Chinaman  smoking  opium  is  unconscious 
all  current  in  Salonika,  into  which  your  of  the  sightseers  from  up-town.  That  they 
note  can  be  changed.  And  they  know  are  talking  is  all  that  counts.  They  feel 
the  money-changer  knows  that  and  that  every  one  else  should  appreciate  that, 
you  do  not.  So  each  man  advises  you.  Because  the  Allies  failed  to  appreciate  it, 
Not  because  he  does  not  want  to  see  you  they  gained  a  reputation  for  rudeness.  A 
cheated — between  you  and  the  money-  French  car,  flying  the  flag  of  the  general, 
changer  he  is  neutral — but  because  he  can  a  squad  of  Tommies  under  arms,  a  motor- 
no  more  keep  out  of  a  money  deal  -than  cyclist  carrying  despatches  could  not  un- 
can  a  fly  pass  a  sugar-bowl.  derstand  that  a  conversation  on  a  street 

The  men  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  crossing  was  a  sacred  ceremony.    So  they 

ask:   "  What  does  he  off er ? "  shouldered  the  conversationalists  aside. 

The  lucky  ones  in  the  front-row  seats  or  splashed  them  with  mud.  It  was 
call  back:  ''A  hundred  and  eighteen  intolerable.  Had  they  stamped  into  a 
drachmas."  The  rear  ranks  shout  with  mosque  in  their  hobnailed  boots,  on  ac- 
indignation:  " It  is  robbery ! "  "It  is  be-  count  of  their  faulty  religious  training, 
cause  he  changes  his  money  in  Venizelos  the  Salonikans  might  have  excused  them. 
Street."  "He  is  paying  the  money-  But  that  a  man  driving  an  ambulance  full 
changer's  rent."  "In  the  Jewish  quarter  of  wounded  should  think  he  had  the  right 
they  are  giving  nineteen."  "He  is  too  to  disturb  a  conversation  that  was  block- 
lazy  to  walk  two  miles  for  a  drachma."  ing  the  traffic  of  only  the  entire  water- 
"  Then  let  him  go  to  the  Greek,  Papana-  front  was  a  discourtesy  no  Salonikan 
stassion."  could  comprehend. 

A  man  in  a  fez  whispers  to  you  impres-  The  wonder  was  that  among  so  many 
sively:  "La  livre  turque  est  encore  d'un  mixed  races  the  clashes  were  so  few.  In 
usage  fort  courant.  La  valeur  au  pair  est  one  place  seldom  have  people  of  so  many 
de  francs  vingt-deux."  But  at  this  the  different  nationalities  met,  and  with  in- 
Armenian  shrieks  violently.  He  scorns  terests  so  absolutely  opposed.  It  was  a 
Turkish  money  and  advises  Italian  lire,  situation  that  would  have  been  serious 
At  the  idea  of  lire  the  crowd  howl.  They  had  it  not  been  comic.  For  causing  it,  for 
hurl  at  you  instead  francs,  piastres,  pa-  permitting  it  to  continue,  Greece  was  re- 
ras,  drachmas,  lepta,  metaliks,  mejidie,  sponsible.  Her  position  w^as  not  happy, 
centimes,  and  English  shillings.  The  She  was  between  the  Allies  and  the 
money-changer  argues  with  them  gravely.  Kaiser.  Than  Greece,  no  country  is  more 
He  does  not  send  for  the  police  to  drive  vulnerable  from  an  attack  by  sea;  and  if 
them  away.  He  does  not  tell  them:  she  offended  the  Allies,  their  combined 
"This  is  none  of  your  business."  He  fleets  at  Malta  and  Lemnos  could  seize 
knows  better.  In  Salonika,  it  is  their  all  her  Uttle  islands  and  seaports.  If  she 
business.  In  Salonika,  after  money  the  offended  the  Kaiser,  he  would  send  the 
thing  of  most  consequence  is  con  versa-  Bulgarians  into  eastern  Thrace  and  take 
tion.  Men  who  are  talking  always  have  Salonika,  from  which  only  two  years  be- 
the  right  of  way.  When  two  men  of  Sa-  fore  Greece  had  dispossessed  them.  Her 
lonika  are  seized  with  a  craving  for  con-  position  was  indeed  most  difficult.  As  the 
versation,  they  feel,  until  that  craving  is  barber  at  the  Grande  Bretagne  in  Athens 
satisfied,  nothing  else  is  important.  So,  told  me:  "It  makes  me  a  headache." 
when  the  ruling  passion  grips  them,  no  On  many  a  better  head  than  his  it  had 
matter  where  they  may  meet,  they  stop  the  same  effect.    King  Constantine,  be- 
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cause  he  believed  it  was  best  for  Greece, 
wanted  to  keep  his  country  neutral.  But 
after  Venizelos  had  invited  the  Allies  to 
make  a  landing-place,  and  a  base  for  their 
armies,  at  Salonika,  Greece  was  no  longer 
neutral.  If  our  government  invited  170,- 
000  German  troops  to  land  at  Portland, 
and  through  Maine  invade  Canada,  our 
neutrahty  would  be  lost.  The  neutrahty 
of  Greece  was  lost,  but  Constantine  would 
not  see  that.  He  hoped,  although  170,000 
fighting  men  are  not  easy  to  hide,  that  the 
Kaiser  also  would  not  see  it.  It  was  a 
very  forlorn  hope.  The  Allies  also  cher- 
ished a  hope.  It  was  that  Constantine 
not  only  would  look  the  other  way  while 
they  sHpped  across  his  country,  but  would 
cast  off  all  pretense  of  neutrality  and  join 
them.  So,  as  far  as  was  possible,  they 
avoided  giving  offense.  They  assisted 
him  in  his  pretense  of  neutrality.  And 
that  was  what  caused  the  situation.  It 
was  worthy  of  a  comic  opera.  Before  the 
return  of  the  allied  troops  to  Salonika, 
there  were  on  the  neutral  soil  of  Greece, 
divided  between  Salonika  and  the  front 
in  Servia,  110,000  French  soldiers  and 
60,000  British.  Of  these,  100,000  w^ere  in 
Salonika.  The  advanced  British  base  was 
at  Doiran  and  the  French  advanced  base 
at  Strumnitza  railroad  station.  In  both 
places  martial  law  existed.  But  at  the 
main  base,  at  Salonika,  both  armies  were 
under  the  local  authority  of  the  Greeks. 
They  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Greeks  because  they  wanted  to  keep  up 
the  superstition  that  Salonika  w^as  a  neu- 
tral port;  when  the  mere  fact  that  they 
were  there,  proved  she  was  not.  It  was  a 
situation  almost  unparalleled  in  military 
history.  At  the  base  of  a  French  and  of 
a  British  army,  numbering  together  170,- 
000  men,  the  generals  who  commanded 
them  possessed  less  local  authority  than 
one  Greek  policeman.  They  were  guests. 
They  were  invited  guests  of  the  Greek, 
and  they  had  no  more  right  to  object  to 
his  other  guests  or  to  rearrange  his  house 
rules  than  would  you  have  the  right,  when 
a  guest  in  a  strange  club,  to  discharge  the 
servants.  The  Allies  had  in  the  streets 
miHtary  police;  but  they  held  authority 
only  over  soldiers  of  their  own  country; 
they  could  not  interfere  with  a  Greek 
soldier,  or  with  a  civilian  of  any  nation, 
and  even  the  provost  guard  sent  out  at 
night  was  composed  not  alone  of  French 


and  English  but  of  an  equal  number  of 
Greeks.  I  often  wondered  in  what  lan- 
guage they  issued  commands.  As  an  in- 
stance of  how  strictly  the  Allies  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  the  neutral  Greek, 
and  how  jealously  he  guarded  it,  there  was 
the  case  of  the  Entente  Cafe.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  Entente  Cafe  w^as  a  Greek. 
A  British  soldier  was  ill  treated  in  his  cafe, 
and  by  the  British  commanding  officer  the 
place,  so  far  as  British  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors were  concerned,  was  declared  ''out  of 
bounds."  A  notice  to  that  effect  was 
hung  in  the  window.  But  it  was  a  Greek 
policeman  who  placed  it  there. 

In  matters  much  more  important,  the 
fact  that  the  Alhes  were  in  a  neutral  sea- 
port greatly  embarrassed  them.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  censor  news  des- 
patches nor  to  examine  the  passports  of 
those  who  arrived  and  departed.  The 
question  of  the  censorship  was  not  so  seri- 
ous as  it  might  appear.  General  Sarrail 
explained  to  the  correspondents  what 
might  and  what  might  not  be  sent,  and 
though  what  we  wrote  was  not  read  in  Sa- 
lonika by  a  French  or  British  censor,  Gen- 
eral Sarrail  knew  it  would  be  read  by 
censors  of  the  Allies  at  Malta,  Rome, 
Paris,  and  London.  Any  news  despatch 
that,  unscathed,  ran  that  gantlet,  while  it 
might  not  help  the  Allies  certainly  would 
not  harm  them.  One  cablegram  of  three 
hundred  words,  sent  by  an  American  cor- 
respondent, after  it  had  been  blue-pen- 
cilled by  the  Greek  censors  in  Salonika 
and  Athens,  and  by  the  four  allied  cen- 
sors, arrived  at  his  London  office  consist- 
ing entirely  of  "and's"  and  "the's."  So, 
if  not  from  their  censors,  at  least  from  the 
correspondents,  the  Allies  were  protected. 
But  against  the  really  serious  danger  of 
spies  they  were  helpless.  In  New  York 
the  water-fronts  are  guarded.  Unless  he 
is  known,  no  one  can  set  foot  upon  a 
wharf.  Night  and  day,  against  spies  and 
German  military  attaches  bearing  explo- 
sive bombs,  steamers  loading  munitions 
are  surrounded  by  police,  watchmen,  and 
detectives.  But  in  Salonika  the  wharfs 
were  as  free  to  any  one  as  a  park  bench. 
To  suppose  spies  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  is  to  insult  their  intel- 
ligence. They  swarmed.  In  solid  forma- 
tion German,  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish  spies  lined  the  quay.  For  every 
landing-party  of  bluejackets  they  formed 
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a  committee  of  welcome.  Of  every  man, 
gun,  horse,  and  box  of  ammunition  that 
came  ashore  they  kept  tally.  On  one  side 
of  the  wharf  stood  "P.  N.  T.  O.,"  Prin- 
cipal Naval  Transport  Officer,  in  gold 
braid,  ribbons,  and  armlet,  keeping  an  eye 
on  every  box  of  shell,  gun-carriage,  and 
caisson  that  was  swung  from  a  transport, 
and  twenty  feet  from  him,  and  keeping 
count  with  him,  would  be  two  dozen  spies. 
And,  to  make  it  worse,  the  P.  N.  T.  O. 
knew  they  were  spies.  The  cold  was  in- 
tense and  wood  so  scarce  that  to  obtain 
it  men  used  to  row  out  two  miles  and  col- 
lect the  boxes  thrown  overboard  from 
the  transports  and  battleships.  Half  of 
these  men  had  but  the  slightest  interest 
in  kindling-wood;  they  were  learning  the 
position  of  each  battleship,  counting  her 
guns,  noting  their  calibre,  counting  the 
men  crowding  the  rails  of  the  transports, 
reading  the  insignia  on  their  shoulder- 
straps,  and,  as  commands  and  orders  were 
wigwagged  from  ship  to  ship,  writing 
them  down.  Other  spies  took  the  trouble 
to  disguise  themselves  in  rags  and  tur- 
bans, and,  mixing  with  the  Tommies,  sold 
them  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  cigarettes. 
The  spy  told  the  Tommy  he  was  his  ally, 
a  Servian  refugee;  and  Tommy,  or  the 
poilu,  to  whom  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and 
Servians  all  look  alike,  received  him  as  a 
comrade. 

''You  had  a  rough  passage  from  Mar- 
seilles," ventures  the  spy.  ''We  come 
from  the  peninsula,"  says  Tommy. 
"Three  thousand  of  you  on  such  a  lit- 
tle ship!"  exclaims  the  sympathetic  Ser- 
vian. "You  must  have  been  crowded ! " 
"Crowded  as  hell,"  corrects  Tommy, 
"because  there  are  five  thousand  of  us." 
Over  these  common  spies  were  master 
spies,  Turkish  and  German  officers  from 
Berlin  and  Constantinople.  They  sat  in 
the  same  restaurants  with  the  French  and 
English  officers.  They  were  in  mufti,  but 
had  they  appeared  in  uniform,  while  it 
might  have  led  to  a  riot  in  this  neutral 
port,  they  would  have  been  entirely  with- 
in their  rights. 

The  clearing-houses  for  the  spies  were 
the  consulates  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Germany.  From  there  what  information 
the  spies  turned  in  was  forwarded  to  the 
front.  The  Allies  were  helpless  to  pre- 
vent. How  helpless  may  be  judged  from 
these  quotations  that  are  translated  from 


Phos,  a  Greek  newspaper  published  daily 
in  Salonika  and  which  any  one  could 
buy  in  the  streets:  "The  Enghsh  and 
French  forces  mean  to  retreat.  Yester- 
day six  trains  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
wagons  came  from  the  front  with  mu- 
nitions." 

"The  AlHes'  first  line  of  defense  will 
be  at  Soulowo,  Doiran,  Goumenitz.  At 
Topsin  and  Zachouna  intrenchments  have 
not  yet  been  started,  but  strong  positions 
have  been  taken  up  at  Chortiatis  and 
Nihor." 

"Yesterday  the  landing  of  British  rein- 
forcements continued,  amounting  to  15,- 
000.  The  guns  and  munitions  were  out 
of  date.  The  position  of  the  Allies' 
battleships  has  been  changed.  They  are 
now  inside  the  harbor." 

The  most  exacting  German  General 
Staff  could  not  ask  for  better  service  than 
that !  When  the  Allies  retreated  from 
Servia  into  Salonika  every  one  expected 
the  enemy  would  pursue;  and  thousands 
fled  from  the  city.  But  the  Germans 
did  not  pursue,  and  the  reason  may 
have  been  because  their  spies  kept  them 
so  well  informed.  If  you  hold  four 
knaves  and,  by  stealing  a  look  at  your 
opponent's  hand,  see  he  has  four  kings, 
to  attempt  to  fight  him  would  be  sui- 
cide. So,  in  the  end,  the  very  freedom 
with  which  the  spies  moved  about  Sa- 
lonika may  have  been  for  good.  They 
may  have  prevented  the  loss  of  many 
lives. 

During  these  strenuous  days  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Greek  army  in  Salonika  was 
most  difficult.  There  were  of  their  sol- 
diers nearly  as  many  as  there  were  French 
and  British  combined,  and  they  resented 
the  presence  of  the  foreigners  in  their  new 
city  and  they  showed  it.  But  they  could 
not  show  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  of- 
fense, because  they  did  not  know  but  that 
on  the  morrow  with  the  Allies  they  would 
be  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder.  And 
then,  again,  they  did  not  know  but  that 
on  the  morrow  they  might  be  with  the 
Germans  and  fighting  against  the  Allies, 
gun  to  gun. 

Not  knowing  just  how  they  stood  with 
anybody,  and  to  show  they  resented  the 
invasion  of  their  newly  won  country  by 
the  Allies,  the  Greeks  tried  to  keep  proud- 
ly aloof.  In  this  they  failed.  For  any 
one  to  flock  by  himself  in  Salonika  was 
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impossible.  In  a  long  experience  of  cities 
swamped  by  conventions,  inaugurations, 
and  coronations,  of  all  I  ever  saw,  Sa- 
lonika was  the  most  deeply  submerged. 
During  the  Japanese-Russian  War  the 
Japanese  told  the  correspondents  there 
were  no  horses  in  Corea,  and  that  before 
leaving  Japan  each  should  supply  himself 


a  ticket  speculator  disgorges  a  front-row 
seat,  and  the  ship's  doctor  sells  you  a 
berth  in  the  sick  bay.  But  in  Salonika 
the  rule  failed.  As  already  explained,  Sa- 
lonika always  is  overcrowded.  Suddenly, 
added  to  her  120,000  peoples,  came  iio,- 
000  Greek  soldiers,  their  officers,  and 
with  many  of  them  their  families,  60,- 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  A7>ierica>i  Press  AssociatioJt. 

The  quay  from  which  spies  watched  the  AlUes  disembark. 


with  one.  Dinwiddle  refused  to  obey. 
The  Japanese  warned  him  if  he  did  not 
take  a  pony  with  him  he  would  be  forced 
to  accompany  the  army  on  foot. 

''There  will  always,"  replied  Dinwid- 
dle, "be  a  pony  in  Corea  for  Dinwiddle." 
It  became  a  famous  saying.  When  the 
alarmist  tells  you  all  the  rooms  in  all  the 
hotels  are  engaged;  that  people  are  sleep- 
ing on  cots  and  billiard-tables;  that  there 
are  no  front-row  seats  for  the  Follies,  no 
berths  in  any  cabin  of  any  steamer,  re- 
mind yourself  that  there  is  always  a  pony 
in  Corea  for  Dinwiddle.  The  rule  is  that 
the  hotel  clerk  discovers  a  vacant  room, 
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000  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  110,000 
French  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  thousand  Servian  sol- 
diers and  refugees,  both  the  rich  and  the 
destitute.  The  population  was  quadru- 
pled; and  four  into  one  you  can't.  Four 
men  cannot  with  comfort  occupy  a  cot 
built  for  one,  four  men  at  the  same  time 
cannot  sit  on  the  same  chair  in  a  restau- 
rant, four  men  cannot  stand  on  that  spot 
in  the  street  where  previously  there  was 
not  room  enough  for  one.  Still  less  possi- 
ble is  it  for  three  military  motor-trucks  to 
occupy  the  space  in  the  street  originally 
intended  for  one  small  donkey.     Of  Sa- 
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lonika,  a  local  French  author  has  written : 
"When  one  enters  the  city  he  is  conscious 
of  a  cry,  continuous  and  piercing.  A  cry 
unique  and  monotonous,  always  resem- 
bUng  itself.  It  is  the  clamor  of  Salonika." 
Every  one  who  has  visited  the  East, 
where  every  one  lives  in  the  streets,  knows 


Front  a  photograph  by  the  author. 

Headquarters  of  the  French  commander  in  Grevac, 

the  sound.  It  is  like  the  murmur  of  a 
stage  mob.  Imagine,  then,  that  "clamor 
of  Salonika"  increased  by  the  rumble  and 
roar  over  the  huge  paving-stones  of  thou- 
sands of  giant  motor- trucks;  by  the  beat 
of  the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  cavalry,  the  iron- 
shod  boots  of  men  marching  in  squads, 
companies,  regiments,  the  shrieks  of  peas- 
ants herding  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  tur- 
keys, cattle ;  the  shouts  of  bootblacks, 
boatmen,  sweetmeat  venders;  newsboys 
crying  the  names  of  Greek  papers  that 
sound  like  "Hi  hippi  hippi  hi,"  "Teyang 


Teyang  Teyah";  by  the  tin  horns  of  the 
trolley-cars,  the  sirens  of  automobiles,  the 
warning  whistles  of  steamers,  of  steam- 
launches,  of  donkey-engines;  the  creaking 
of  cordage  and  chains  on  cargo-hoists,  and 
by  the  voices  of  300,000  men  speaking 
different  languages,  and  each,  that  he 
may  be  heard  above  it, 
adding  to  the  tumult.  For 
once  the  alarmist  was  right. 
There  were  no  rooms  in  any 
hotel.  Early  in  the  rush 
John  McCutcheon,  Wil- 
liam G.  Sheppard,  John 
Bass,  and  James  H.  Hare 
had  taken  the  quarters  left 
vacant  by  the  Austrian 
Club  in  the  Hotel  Olympus. 
The  room  was  vast  and 
overlooked  the  principal 
square  of  the  city,  where 
every  Salonikan  met  to 
talk,  and  the  only  landing- 
place  on  the  quay.  From 
the  balcony  you  could  pho- 
tograph, as  they  made  fast, 
not  forty  feet  from  you,  ev- 
ery cutter,  gig,  and  launch 
of  every  warship.  The  late 
Austrian  Club  became  the 
headquarters  for  lost  and 
strayed  Americans.  For 
four  nights,  before  I  se- 
cured a  room  to  myself  by 
buying  the  hotel,  I  slept 
on  the  sofa.  It  was  two 
feet  too  short,  but  I  w^as 
very  fortunate.  Outside, 
in  the  open  halls,  on  cots 
were  English,  French, 
Greek,  and  Servian  officers. 
The  place  looked  like  a 
military  hospital.  The 
main  salon,  gilded  and  be- 
mirrored,  had  lost  its  identity.  At  the 
end  overlooking  the  water-front  were  Ser- 
vian ladies  taking  tea,  in  the  centre  of  the 
salon  at  the  piano  a  little  Greek  girl  tak- 
ing a  music  lesson ;  and  at  the  other  end, 
on  cots,  officers  from  the  trenches  and 
Servian  officers  who  had  escaped  through 
the  snows  of  Albania,  their  muddy  boots, 
uniforms,  and  swords  flung  on  the  floor, 
slept  the  drugged  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Meals  were  a  continuous  performance 
and  interlocked.  Except  at  midnight, 
dining-rooms,  cafes,  and  restaurants  were 
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never  aired,  never  swept,  never  empty,  the  petticoats  of  the  Evzones  as  were  the 
The  dishes  were  seldom  washed;  the  Greeks  astonished  at  their  bare  legs;  there 
waiters — never.  People  succeeded  each  were  French  poilus  wearing  the  steel  hel- 
other  at  table  in  relays,  one  group  gi\'ing  met,  French  aviators  in  short,  shaggy  fur 
their  order  while  the  other  was  paying  coats  that  gave  them  the  look  of  a  grizzly 
the  bill.  To  prepare  a  table  a  waiter  bear  balancing  on  his  hind  legs;  there 
with  a  napkin  swept  everything  on  it  to  were  Jews  in  gabardines,  old  men  -^-ith  the 
the  floor.  War  prices  pre- 
vailed. Even  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  were  taxed.  For 
a  sixpenny  tin  of  English 
pipe  tobacco  I  paid  two 
dollars,  and  Scotch  whis- 
key rose  from  four  francs 
a  bottle  to  fifteen.  On 
even  a  letter  of  credit  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  money,  and  the  man 
who  arrived  without  money 
in  his  belt  walked  the 
water-front.  The  refugees 
from  Ser\'ia  who  were  glad 
they  had  escaped  with  their 
lives  were  able  to  sleep  and 
eat  only  through  the  chari- 
ty of  others.  Not  only  the 
peasants,  but  young  girls 
and  women  of  the  rich  and 
more  carefully  nurtured 
class  of  Ser\'ians  were  glad 
to  sleep  on  the  ground  in 
tents. 

The  scenes  in  the  streets 
presented  the  most  curious 
contrasts.  It  was  the  East 
clashing  vrith.  the  West,  and 
the  uniforms  of  four  armies 
— British,  French,  Greek, 
and  Servian — and  of  the 
navies  of  Italy,  Russia, 
Greece,  England,  and 
France  contrasted  with  the 
dress  of  ci\ilians  of  every 
nation.  There  were  the  of- 
ficers of  Greece  and  Servda 
in  smart  uniforms  of  many 
colors,  blue,  green,  gray,  with  much  gold 
and  silver  braid,  and  wearing  swords 
which  in  this  war  are  obsolete;  there  were 
English  officers,  generals  of  many  wars, 
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noble  faces  of  Sargent's  apostles,  robed  ex- 
actly as  was  Ir\dng  as  Shylock ;  there  were 
the  Jewish  married  women  in  sleeveless 
cloaks  of  green  silk  trimmed  with  rich  fur, 
and  each  wearing  on  her  head  a  cushion 


and  red-cheeked  boys  from  Eton,  clad  in 
businesslike  khaki,  with  huge  cape-like  of  green  that  hung  below  her  shoulders; 
collars  of  red  fox  or  wolfskin,  and  carry- 
ing, in  place  of  the  sword,  a  hunting-crop 
or  a  walking-stick;  there  were  English 
bluejackets  and   marines,   Scotch  High- 


landers who  were  as  much  intrigued  over 


there  were  Greek  priests  with  matted  hair 
reaching  to  the  waist,  and  Turkish  wom- 
en, their  faces  hidden  in  yashmaks,  who 
looked  through  them  with  horror,  or  envy, 
at  the   Enghsh,   Scotch,   and  American 
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nurses  with  their  cheeks  bronzed  by  snow, 
sleet,  and  sun,  wearing  men's  hobnailed 
boots,  men's  blouses,  and,  across  their 
breasts,  men's  war  medals  for  valor. 

All  day  long  these  people  of  all  races, 
with  conflicting  purposes,  speaking,  or 
shrieking,  in  a  dozen  different  tongues, 
pushed,  shoved,  and  shouldered.  At 
night,  while  the  bedlam  of  sounds  grew 
less,  the  picture  became  more  wonderful. 
The  lamps  of  automobiles  would  suddenly 
pierce  the  blackness,  or  the  blazing  doors 
of  a  cinema  would  show  in  the  dark  street, 
the  vast  crowd  pushing,  slipping,  strug- 
gling for  a  foothold  on  the  muddy  stones. 
In  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  automo- 
biles, out  of  the  mass  a  single  face  would 
flash — a  face  burned  by  the  sun  of  the 
Dardanelles  or  frost-bitten  by  the  snows 
of  the  Balkans.  Above  it  might  be  the 
gold  visor  and  scarlet  band  of  a  "Brass 
Hat,"  staff-officer,  the  fur  kepi  of  a  Ser- 
vian refugee,  the  steel  helmet  of  a  French 
soldier,  the  "bonnet"  of  a  Highlander, 
the  white  cap  of  a  navy  officer,  the  tassel 
of  an  Evzone,  a  red  fez,  a  turban  of  rags. 

This  lasted  until  the  Allies  retreated 
upon  Salonika  and  the  Greek  army  evacu- 
ated that  city.    It  was  a  most  orderly,  po- 


lite retreat,  a  sort  of  "  after  you,  my  dear 
sir,"  retreat.  Those  of  us  who  for  a  few 
days  were  in  it  did  not  know  we  were  re- 
treating. We  were  shelled  off  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  Servia,  but  no  one  else  left 
the  mountain,  nor,  from  the  way  they 
were  digging  themselves  in,  seemed  to 
have  any  intention  of  leaving  it. 

But  a  week  later  the  Servians,  retreat- 
ing into  Albania,  left  the  French  flank  ex- 
posed, forcing  the  Allies  to  withdraw  upon 
Salonika.  Then,  to  give  them  a  clear 
field  in  which  to  fight,  the  Greeks  with- 
drew, 100,000  of  them  in  two  days,  carry- 
ing with  them  tens  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians— those  who  were  pro-Germans,  and 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Servians.  The  civilians 
were  flying  before  the  expected  advance 
of  the  Bulgar-German  forces.  But  the 
central  powers,  possibly  well  informed  by 
their  spies,  did  not  attack.  That  was  sev- 
eral months  ago,  and  at  this  writing  they 
have  not  yet  attacked. 

What  one  man  saw  of  the  approaches 
to  Salonika  from  the  north  leads  him  to 
think  that  the  longer  the  attack  of  the 
Bulgar-Germans  is  postponed  the  better 
it  will  be,  if  they  love  life,  for  the  Bulgar- 
Germans. 


Fro}n  a  J>hoCograJ>/i  by  the  author. 
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PIERROT    AT    WAR 

By  Maxwell  Struthers   Burt 
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A  YEAR  ago  in  Carnival 

We  danced  till  break  of  day; 

A  year  ago  in  Carnival 

The  boulevards  were  gay; 

And  roses  shook  the  whispering  air 

Like  a  great  sibilant  soft  fanfare. 

In  Carnival,  in  Carnival, 

A  Prince  of  Magic  comes. 

To  the  sound  of  fifes,  and  the  sound  of  horns, 

And  the  sound  of  little  drums. 


A  year  ago  in  Carnival 

The  lamps  along  the  quays 

Lay  sweeter  on  the  misty  night 

Than  stars  in  leafy  trees; 

And  down  the  ribboned  sparkling  street 

Pierrot  ran  on  twinkling  feet. 

Ah  year !  there  is  no  Carnival ! 

The  north  burns  dusky  red, 

And  on  the  white  of  Pierrot's  brow 

Is  a  long  scar  instead; 

WTiile  ever  the  muttering  runs 

From  the  bleeding  lips  of  the  guns. 


! 


This  year,  this  year  at  Carnival 
A  Prince  of  Magic  comes, 
With  blood-red  crest  against  the  sky 
And  a  snarl  of  angry  drums. 
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In  Carnival,  in  Carnival, 
A  Piince  of  Ma^ic  comes. 
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Ah  year!  there  is  no  Carnival ! 
The  north  burns  dusky  red. 


[  Pierrot  at  War.] 
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RUDOLPH    IN    REPERTOIRE 

A  T.\LE  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 
By    Roy    Irving    Murray 

Illustration  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg 


T  was  his  being  a  clergy- 
man that  rattled  every- 
body. Of  course  it's  a 
parish  school — but  even  at 
that !  And  it's  always 
been  such  a  corker  of  a 
school,  too — about  three  hundred  fellows, 
counting  the  little  kids.  I  don't  want  to 
describe  it  too  much,  because  it's  right 
here  in  the  city.  Besides,  there's  no  need. 
Lots  of  people  don't  understand  clergy- 
men— they  get  the  idea  that  they  don't 
know  anything  but  about  preaching,  and, 
well — churchiiied  things  like  that.  You 
know.  I  used  to  think  that,  too.  Now  I 
know  better. 

But  we  were  awfully  pessimistic  about 
it  at  first — I  mean  when  we  first  heard  he 
was  coming  to  be  head  master  of  the 
school.  Jerry  Maxon  wrote  me  about  it 
last  August  w^hile  I  was  still  in  Maine, 
where  I  go  every  summer  with  Aunt 
Emily.  Jerry  found  out  from  Partridge; 
Partridge's  mother  got  it  from  somebody, 
I  don't  know  who.  But  you  know  how 
women  get  the  news.  Anyhow,  you  can 
imagine  how  I  felt !  I'd  been  out  sailing 
all  day,  and  when  I  got  back  to  the  house 
there  was  Jerry's  letter,  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  I  know  that's  an  old  expression, 
but  I  can't  think  of  a  better  one  now,  and 
I  want  to  get  to  the  really  interesting 
part. 

That's  the 
have  to  do 
rhetoric  says,  in  the  part  about  narration : 
"Let  the  introduction  be  as  short  as  is 
consistent  with  securing  for  the  reader  as 
immediately  as  possible  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  essentials  of  the  situation 
about  to  be  developed."  I  remember 
Rudolph's  reading  that  to  us  in  English 
III.  He  read  it  twice.  Then  he  said 
something  I  didn't  quite  get — about 
somebody  nodding — Homer,  I  think  it 


trouble  with  stories,  you 
so  much   explaining.     Our 


was. 
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Well,  the  "essentials  of  the  situation" 
didn't  get  much  introduction  from  Jerry. 
I  wish  I'd  kept  his  letter;  but  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  ran  into  the  house  to  write 
to  Mason  about  it,  and  Jerry's  letter 
must  have  blown  off  the  veranda  railing 
into  the  ocean — anyhow,  it  disappeared. 
What  it  said  was  that  the  old  Doctor  had 
been  retired  as  head  master  of  the  school, 
and  that  the  new  one  was  coming  back 
from  England,  where  he'd  been  stud}4ng. 
Also  it  said  that  he  was  a  clerg}'man. 
Well,  you  can  imagine  the  stir  that  made  ! 
I  began  getting  letters  from  all  over  the 
map.  Even  Fat  McPherson  wrote  from 
way  out  in  the  ^liddle  West.  Jerry  must 
have  sent  out  about  a  hundred  letters.  I 
sent  a  few,  too. 

It  wasn't  that  we  were  exactly  sore,  but 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  bust  up  the 
school,  ha\dng  the  old  Doctor  go.  Why,  I 
even  wrote  the  Doctor — I  felt  like  a  fu- 
neral. And  I'm  going  always  to  keep  his 
letter,  especially  now  that  I  know  he  was 
right  about  Rudolph. 

Everybody  calls  him  that  at  school.  I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  this,  but  I  might  as 
well.  I  called  him  that  myself  once, 
right  to  his  face,  right  in  the  vocative 
case.  That's  Latin.  We  were  talking  to 
him  about  Senior  Night — this  story  is 
about  that — the  two  klaxons  and  Don- 
evan  and  I.  I  was  going  to  say:  "What 
do  you  think  about  gi^'ing  a  regular 
play,  ^Ir.  Hastings?"  and  what  I  did  say 
was:  "How  about  a  play,  Rudolph?" 
Anyhow,  the  rest  of  them  swore  that  I 
said  that.  Maybe  I  did.  Probably.  But 
he  never  batted  an  eye.  That's  the  way 
he  is. 

Well,  school  started  on  the  15th  of 
September,  a  week  behind  the  public 
schools,  like  it  always  does.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  he  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
fine  when  the  faculty  came  in,  with  the 
head  master's  big  gown  on;  only  it  didn't 
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come  anything  like  as  near  the  floor  as  it 
used  to  on  the  Doctor. 

I  don't  know  how,  exactly,  but  I  knew 
the  way  his  voice  was  going  to  sound  be- 
fore he  opened  his  mouth.  It  sounded 
Uke  he  looked — sort  of  competent  and 
all-there.  He  didn't  talk  very  long,  but 
it  was  hot  stuff.  You  know  how  I  mean — 
just  right  and  nothing  splashy.  And  be- 
fore we  knew  it  school  had  started,  and 
in  a  week  you  got  to  feeling  that  he'd  al- 
ways been  there.  Hemingway  was  head 
boy  that  year  and,  of  course,  president  of 
the  school  court.  And  when  Hemingway 
came  out  of  Rudolph's  ofhce  after  school 
that  first  day  you  could  tell,  from  his 
face,  that  something  had  happened  to 
him.  It  happened  to  me  about  a  week 
later;  by  Thanksgiving /it  had  happened 
to  the  whole  school. 


This  star  business  is  great  1  You  can 
put  them  into  a  story  and  skip  any  length 
of  time  you  want  to.  I've  skipped  now 
right  up  to  last  May.  Of  course,  that 
leaves  out  Brayley's  accident,  and  three 
dances,  and  the  time  Jack  Oliver  rang  the 
bell,  and  a  lot  of  other  interesting  things. 
But  it's  like  Rudolph  says  in  English  III 
— you've  got  to  leave  something  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 

Well,  it  was  one  of  those  hot  days  that 
always  come  in  May,  and  it  was  the  last 
period  before  recess,  and  I  was  monitor. 
That  means  that  I  was  sitting  at  the  desk 
in  charge  of  the  High  School  Study  Hall, 
which  is  some  job,  believe  me,  just  be- 
fore recess  on  a  hot  day  !  Only  one  class 
was  out,  Greek  IV,  which  had  eight  boys 
in  it.  That  left  about  seventy  in  the 
room.  I  had  just  given  Red  McKibbon 
and  Brayley  each  a  demerit  mark.  Red 
had  been  sort  of  muttering  to  himself, 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  he  said: 

''I  wasn't  talking — I  was  saying  Latin 
verbs  over  to  myself." 

"He  was  not!"  Brayley  bawled  out. 
"He  was  saying:  'Jitney  Boob!  Jitney 
Boob!'" 

Of  course,  everybody  howled  at  that, 
and  I  had  my  hand  raised  to  bang  on  the 
bell  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  room  got 
as  still  as  death.  I  looked  around,  and 
there  she  was,  in  the  doorway,  at  one  side 


of  the  platform  where  the  desk  is.  I 
can't  describe  her,  because  I  don't  know 
enough  about  women's  clothes,  but  any- 
body could  tell  right  off  that  she  was 
some  class.  Young,  too,  and  the  kind  of 
good-looker  that  you  see  in  the  best  Sun- 
day supplements. 

It  was  up  to  me,  of  course,  so  I  got 
down  ofi  the  platform  to  see  what  she 
wanted.  But  before  I'd  said  a  word  she 
took  one  look  at  everybody  in  general 
— one  of  those  sort  of  smiling  looks — it 
gave  you  the  feeling  that  somehow  she'd 
spoken  to  everybody  in  the  room.  She 
got  to  me  last,  though  the  whole  thing 
hadn't  taken  a  second. 

"I  wanted  to  see  the  head  master." 
Her  voice  matched  her  eyes — sometimes, 
you  know,  it  doesn't.  But  hers  did,  and 
that  was  going  some ! 

"I'll  send  for  him  if " 

"Oh,  no,"  she  cut  in.  "I  will  wait. 
May  I  wait?" 

If  she'd  said  "May  I  drive  a  nail  in 
your  face?"  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same.  So  I  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and 
she  did — but  not  where  I  meant.  She 
stepped  right  up  on  the  platform  as 
though  that  was  the  one  possible  thing  to 
do,  and  she  sat  down  in  the  only  other 
chair  there  besides  mine.  There  wasn't 
anything  else  for  me  but  to  walk  around 
and  sit  where  I  was  before;  so  there  we 
were,  and  the  whole  school,  with  its  jaws 
open  and  its  eyes  not  even  winking  for 
fear  of  missing  something.  Oh,  I  forgot 
— they'd  all  got  up,  of  course,  when  she 
came  in. 

"Please  ask  them  to  sit  down,"  she 
whispered.  I  did,  and  they  did.  Nat- 
urally, I  was  pretty  much  rattled — any- 
body would  be  with  that  audience  1  And 
it  was  ten  minutes  before  the  Greek  IV 
class  was  due  back,  and  Rudolph  with  it. 
I  tried  her  once  more,  but  she  wouldn't 
let  me  send  for  him. 

"No,"  she  said  again,  "I'd  rather 
wait."  Suddenly  something  struck  her. 
"I'm  not  disturbing  you,  am  I?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said — what  else  could  I 
say?  Nobody  could  hear  us,  because  we 
didn't  talk  out  loud.  It  was  the  funniest 
feeling — me  and  that  awfully  pretty  girl 
sitting  up  there  and  whispering  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  whole  school.  And 
she  got  prettier  every  minute — there  are 
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people  like  that,  you  know.  By  that 
time  most  of  the  fellows  were  pretending 
to  work,  and  I'd  got  sense  enough  to  enter 
the  disorder  marks  for  Red  and  Brayley 
in  the  demerit  book.  She  asked  me  if 
she  could  see  the  book.    Then  she  said: 

''That  tall  boy  in  the  back  seat  in  the 
corner — the  one  with  the  yellow  hair — is 
that  von  den  Ahrens?" 

It  was  Frayling,  so  I  said:  "No."  But 
I  guess  I  must  have  looked  as  fussed  as  I 
felt,  for  she  said,  right  off: 

"Oh,  it's  you!" 

By  then  it  was  the  end  of  the  period, 
so  I  jammed  down  the  push-button  that 
rings  the  classroom  buzzers,  and  I  held  it 
down  good  and  long.  I  didn't  want  Ru- 
dolph and  the  Greek  class  to  miss  hear- 
ing it! 

Anybody  who's  been  at  school  can 
imagine  that  I  got  what  I  knew  was 
coming  to  me  that  recess.  And  that  was 
only  the  beginning  of  it.  I  couldn't  wear 
a  new  tie  or  different  clothes  or  even 
shoes  without  somebody  bawling  out: 
"  She's  due  again  to-day,  fellows !  von 
den  Ahrens'  all  mussed  up!"  They  got 
to  caUing  her  "Lady  Agatha,"  because 
that  ass,  Beauchamp,  said  she  looked  like 
a  picture  of  Lady  Agatha  Somebody-or- 
Other  that  his  mother  had  at  home.  WeU, 
it  was  awful,  though,  of  course,  I  knew 
they  were  just  jealous.  Still,  by  George  ! 
one  day,  about  a  week  after,  she  did  come 
back.  But  Rudolph  was  at  the  desk,  so 
it  didn't  matter.  Only  everybody  turned 
around  and  looked  at  me  the  minute  Ru- 
dolph took  her  into  the  ojBQce,  which  he 
did  pretty  quickly.  Finally,  a  notice  ap- 
peared in  the  school  paper:  "If  Francis 
von  den  Ahrens  will  look  in  the  window 
at  the  corner  of  So-and-So  and  So-and- 
So  he  ^\dll  see  something  to  his  advan- 
tage." It  was  a  photographer's,  for,  of 
course,  I  sneaked  up  there  to  take  a  slant 
at  the  place.  And,  sure  enough,  there 
was  a  picture — one  of  those  misty,  shad- 
owy things — that  did  look  a  lot  like  her. 

Well,  that's  the  way  things  went  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  then  it  sort  of  pe- 
tered out;  everybody  was  getting  ready 
for  the  final  exams.  Besides,  there  was 
Senior  Night  coming,  and  that's  always 
exciting. 

It  wcLS  more  exciting  than  ever  last 
year  on  account  of  our  ha\dng  a  new 


head  master.  Senior  Night  is  the  time 
when  all  the  big  guns  of  the  parish  show 
up  to  sort  of  take  a  look  at  the  school  and 
see  how  things  are  doing.  I  mean  the 
vestrymen  and  the  people  who've  founded 
prizes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You'd 
think  they'd  come  and  \'isit  some  classes 
or  see  a  fire-drill  or  something  hke  that. 
But  no — they  all  blow  in  for  Senior  Night 
— it's  a  tradition — old  tops  in  evening 
clothes,  rich  old  ladies — young  ones,  too 
— there's  always  a  long  Hne  of  motors 
outside.  Besides,  the  whole  school  turns 
out,  and  the  parents,  and  the  girls  who 
stay  for  the  dancing  af ter^^ard.  It's  real- 
ly the  big  thing  of  the  whole  year. 

Well,  we'd  decided  to  give  a  play  in- 
stead of  ha\'ing  the  same  old  stunt  of 
speeches  and  essays  and  a  class  history 
and  all  that  rot.  Rudolph  said  the  fel- 
lows could  show  what  was  in  them  that 
way  as  well  as  any  other — besides,  as  he 
said,  too,  it  would  be  a  lot  more  sport. 
He'd  started  a  dramatic  club  of  the  se- 
niors and  juniors  early  in  the  year,  and 
five  of  the  seniors  were  to  give  the  play. 
I  wasn't  in  it,  being  a  junior,  but  I  was 
on  hand  for  most  of  the  rehearsals,  and 
my  job  was  going  to  be  making  the  fel- 
lows up  on  the  night  of  the  show. 

The  in\i[tations  got  out  about  two 
weeks  before  the  date,  which  was  the 
night  before  Commencement — Thursday, 
the  loth  of  June.  That's  one  date  I'll 
bet  I  don't  forget.  There  are  some  others 
I'll  bet  won't  forget  it  either.  Not  very 
soon ! 

The  rehearsals  were  more  fun  than  a 
goat,  and  what  Rudolph  didn't  know 
about  putting  on  a  play  you  could  get 
into  your  eye.  The  way  he  brought 
things  out  of  that  play — all  kinds  of  lit- 
tle tricks  you'd  never  guess  unless  some- 
body showed  you  what  they  were — it  was 
great !  Of  course,  it  couldn't  help  being 
funny,  as  three  of  the  fellows  were  taking 
women's  parts,  but  even  I  didn't  know 
how  funny  it  was  really  going  to  be  until 
the  dress  rehearsal.  That  was  the  after- 
noon of  the  play,  and  when  I  saw  Atkin- 
son dressed  up  as  Mrs.  Ondego-Jhones, 
in  a  long-tailed  dress,  low  neck,  Ts-ith  red 
beads  and  bracelets  and  a  wTist-watch 
and  a  lorgnette  and  a  gray  v,^g,  I  didn't 
blame  young  Chartries  for  what  he  said. 
The  kid  happened  to  be  looking  in  at  one 
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of  the  open  windows  of  the  Big  Room,  and 
when  he  saw  Atkinson  he  just  opened  his 
mouth  and  said,  sort  of  solemn:  ''Oh,  my 
God!" 

Rudolph  heard  it  and  in  about  one 
minute  he  had  that  kid  inside,  and  if  he 
ever  swears  again  it  will  be  when  he's 
talking  in  his  sleep !  Still,  I  couldn't 
blame  him,  and  Atkinson  wasn't  the  only 
scream,  at  that. 

Of  course,  a  dress  rehearsal  is  always 
bum,  but  they  kept  at  it  until  four  o'clock 
and  then  Rudolph  sent  them  home  to  eat. 
Bray  ley  and  Partridge  lived  out  of  town 
and  would  have  to  hurry,  as  everybody 
had  to  be  back  to  dress  by  seven.  I 
didn't  go  home  at  all;  I'd  brought  some 
sandwiches.  Partridge  had  his  motor- 
cycle, with  a  tandem  seat  on  it  for  Bray- 
ley.  They  were  the  last  to  go,  and  then  I 
threw  my  sandwiches  in  the  ash-can  and 
went  around  the  corner  to  one  of  those 
''Q  and  D"  restaurants — you  know — 
"Quick  and  Dirty."  They  have  such 
good  baked  beans  there  always.  Aunt 
Emily  would  kill  me  if  she  knew — but  she 
doesn't. 

I  had  some  errands  to  do  for  x\unt 
Emily,  but  I  was  back  before  seven.  The 
place  was  all  lighted  up  and,  with  the 
decorations  and  all,  it  looked  fine.  The 
stage  was  set  like  a  drawing-room,  with 
the  big  grand  piano  and  some  furniture 
Rudolph  had  sent  in,  and  there  were 
palms  and  flowers — even  some  pictures 
hung  on  the  back  drop.  They'd  forgotten 
to  let  the  curtain  down,  so  I  did  that; 
then  I  made  sure  that  the  make-up  stuff 
was  all  ready.  It  wasn't  long  before 
Rudolph  showed  up;  he  lives  right  in  the 
building,  anyhow.  There  were  some  peo- 
ple with  him,  but  they  stayed  down  by 
the  door. 

The  fellows  had  to  dress  in  the  wings, 
as  there  aren't  any  dressing-rooms,  and 
it  was  some  job  getting  the  right  things 
on  the  right  people.  Maxon,  who  was 
"Lady  Guinevere,"  couldn't  find  his 
pumps,  and  Frayling,  who  was  "Ted 
Rawlston,"  managed  to  get  rouge  all  over 
his  dress  shirt  when  I  wasn't  looking. 
By  this  time  you'll  know  that  the  play  was 
that  "  Box  of  Monkeys  "  thing  that  every- 
body's given  since  the  year  One. 

Well,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  general 
confusion  the  janitor  poked  his  head  in 


and  said  that  somebody  wanted  Rudolph 
on  the  'phone.  His  face — Rudolph's,  I 
mean — was  about  a  mile  long  when  he 
came  back.  Even  Maxon  stopped  whin- 
ing about  his  pumps  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter. 

"It's  Partridge,"  Rudolph  sort  of 
gasped.  "He  and  Brayley  smashed  into 
a  truck  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry  on 
the  way  over." 

"Anybody  dead?"  Frayling  always 
tries  to  be  funny. 

"Dead?  No!"  Rudolph  said,  pretty 
sharply,  the  way  he  does  sometimes  in 
Latin  class.  "Broken  arm  and  sprained 
ankle — one  apiece.  It's  that  fool  motor- 
cycle of  Partridge's." 

I  didn't  wonder  he  was  upset.  Every- 
body, even  Frayling,  saw  the  fix  we  w^re 
in. 

"What—"  I  started  to  ask. 

"I  don't  know,"  Rudolph  cut  in,  "I 
certainly  do  not  knowM"  He  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  make-up  table  and 
groaned.  Nobody  said  a  word — it  was 
too  awful.  And  it  was  getting  later  every 
minute. 

Pretty  soon  Rudolph  looked  at  me.  I 
saw  what  he  was  thinking. 

"Couldn't  you — ?"  he  began. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  couldn't.  I  don't 
know  the  lines  well  enough.  Not  near- 
ly." 

Then  Maxon  butted  in. 

*'You  know  them — don't  you?"  he 
said  to  Rudolph. 

Rudolph  looked  at  him  for  a  second 
and  then  burst  out  laughing.  Maxon 
had  put  on  his  wig,  and  it  didn't  seem  to 
match  the  rest  of  what  he  had  on — which 
was  about  as  nearly  next  to  nothing  as  it 
could  be. 

"Well,  you  Jo,"  he  said  again. 

"Yes."  It  was  Frayling  this  time. 
"But  what  about  Brayley's  part — who's 
going  to  be  'Sierra'?" 

All  of  a  sudden  Rudolph  sort  of  woke 
up.  He  jumped  down  off  the  table. 
"Give  me  two  copies  of  the  play,"  he 
said.  I  had  them  in  the  table  drawer. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "We've  got  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Not  enough."  He 
seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself.  "She'll 
need  at  least  three-quarters.  We'll  have 
to  start  late."  Then:  "von  den  Ahrens, 
the  minute  I  get  out  of  here  you  run  up 
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the  curtain.  The  rest  of  you  get  dressed. 
I'll  'phone  one  of  the  theatrical  agencies 
to  send  us  a  man  to  fill  in  until  we're 
ready."  He  rapped  the  orders  out  like  a 
general;  I  knew  he'd  fix  it  up  somehow. 
Then  he  grabbed  the  two  copies  of  the 
play  and  skipped.  I  ran  up  the  curtain, 
like  he  told  me. 

There  wasn't  any  more  fooling  after 
that.  Atkinson,  who  hadn't  said  a  word, 
anyhow,  found  klaxon's  pumps  and  got 
him  dressed.  I  fixed  Frayling's  shirt  with 
some  talcum  powder  and  helped  Atkin- 
son pull  Maxon's  dress  together  down  the 
back.  I'd  done  it  for  Aunt  Emily  a  few 
times,  but  Maxon  was  a  lot  worse,  for  he 
wasn't  as  slim  he  as  ought  to  be  where 
he  ought  to  be.  Still,  we  did  it.  Maxon 
said  he  couldn't  breathe,  which  was  a  lie, 
for  he  let  out  a  good  enough  yell  when  I 
happened  to  stick  a  pin  into  him  a  little. 
He  didn't  need  much  making  up — being 
red  in  the  face  as  it  was. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  rackety 
out  front;  most  of  the  boys  were  in  the 
first  rows,  and  they  knew  it  was  time  for 
the  show^  to  start.  Pretty  soon  the  noise 
stopped  dead,  and  there  was  the  most 
awful  row  of  hand-clapping  and  laughing. 
I  was  blackening  Atkinson's  eyebrows, 
but  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  turn  around. 
I  thought  maybe  Frayling  had  wandered 
out  on  the  stage,  not  noticing  that  the 
curtain  was  up.  He's  absent-minded  and 
he  wasn't  by  any  means  dressed,  either. 

But  it  wasn't  Frayling.  For  a  minute 
I  thought  I  was  seeing  things — then  I 
came  to:  it  was  the  man  from  the  agen- 
cy, of  course.  Only  it  wasn't — at  least, 
it  wasn't  a  man.  Then,  in  another  min- 
ute, I  noticed  her  shoes,  and  came  to 
again.  She  didn't  say  a  word;  just  stood 
there  and  let  the  audience  yell.  Of 
course,  her  clothes  were  most  awfully  fun- 
ny— a  man  dressed  up  like  that  is  funny, 
anyhow — but  there  was  something  else. 
Nobody  can  tell  just  w^hy  it  is — some 
actors  can  get  a  laugh  like  that  without 
doing  a  thing.  After  a  bit  it  stopped. 
She  set  down  the  package  she  was  carry- 
ing and  took  a  cloth  off  it.  It  was  a 
cage  with  a  big  green-and-red  parrot  in- 
side. He  was  sitting  on  a  perch;  you 
know  how  they  sit  sometimes,  like  that, 
without  moving. 

Well,  everybody  was  waiting,  of  course, 


to  see  what  would  happen.  That  awful- 
looking  object  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  sort  of  teetering  back  and  forth,  in 
a  green-and-purple  plaid  skirt  and  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  jacket  things,  a  lot 
too  short  in  the  sleeves,  and  with  mitts 
on — like  old  ladies  in  pictures.  She  had 
peroxide  hair  and  a  purple  veil,  pulled 
down.  On  top  of  everything  was  a  scream 
of  a  hat,  wide,  with  a  big  feather  and  an 
elastic  that  went  under  her  chin.  Still 
she  didn't  say  anything — just  kept  teeter- 
ing and  teetering  back  and  forth. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  began  to  sing.  Then 
I  knew  I  had  been  wrong,  in  spite  of  the 
shoes.  It  was  one  of  those  flashy  opera 
songs,  full  of  runs  and  trills.  Aunt  Em- 
ily, who  was  there,  told  me  afterward 
what  it  was,  but  I  forget  the  name. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  it  the  parrot  let 
out  the  most  awful  yell.  She  stopped 
singing  like  a  shot  and  took  one  look  at 
the  parrot.  Then  I  changed  my  mind 
again,  for  she  faced  around  and  said  in 
a  bass  voice  that  shook  the  windows: 
"What's  the  use?"  And  that's  every 
word  she  did  say.  But,  coming  after 
that  singing,  it  brought  down  the  house. 
People  just  hooted.  We  had  to  pin  Max- 
on up  again  later — he  lost  several  but- 
tons. 

Suddenly,  after  it  got  quiet  again,  she 
went  over  to  the  piano.  I've  been  to 
vaude\'ille  shows  a  good  deal,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  like  what  happened  then. 
She  took  her  mitts  off  and  threw  them 
on  the  floor.  Then  she  sailed  in.  It 
was  "Turkey  in  the  Straw."  She  played 
it  straight  through,  then  began  to  rag  it. 
Then  she  double-ragged  it,  if  you  know 
what  that  is.  It  was  great  I  Then  she 
stood  up  and  began  to  clog,  still  playing. 
I  tried  it  afterward  at  home.  It. can't  be 
done. 

Pretty  soon  she  danced  right  away 
from  the  piano,  and  that  was  the  queer 
part — you  could  still  hear  the  tune.  It 
was  the  way  she  danced — bringing  out  the 
tune — I  don't  know  how,  but  you  could 
hear  it,  as  plain  as  day.  And  it  was  some 
dancing  besides  I  Well,  it  took!  I  saw 
it  wasn't  going  to  matter  much  whether 
the  real  show  fell  through  or  not,  e\ery- 
body  was  so  tickled.  Rudolph  had  cer- 
tainly picked  a  winner. 

Xext  time  she  took  another  tune — I 
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forget  what — but  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened; only  she  only  played  a  little  of  it 
at  first,  with  one  finger.  It  was  different 
kind  of  dancing,  but  you  got  the  tune, 
same  as  before.  Aunt  Emily  says  it 
was  the  way  she  suggested  the  rhythm. 
Which  is  true,  all  right,  but  doesn't  give 
the  directions. 

Well,  she  did  it  three  or  four  times — 
each  time  w^th  a  new  kind  of  dancing. 
You  forgot  all  about  the  crazy  clothes 
she  had  on;  it  was  so  wonderful  that  it 
stopped  being  funny  at  all.  Aunt  Emily 
says  that  that  showed  how  artistic  it  was. 
Well,  maybe — I  don't  know  much  about 
that.  Anyhow^  people  went  nutty.  I 
saw  one  old  man,  half-way  down  on  the 
middle  aisle — it  w^as  the  senior  warden  of 
the  parish,  for  I  know  him — thumping  on 
the  floor  like  mad  with  his  stick,  and  if 
you  knew  the  senior  warden  you'd  know 
what  that  meant ! 

She  certainly  did  fill  in  the  time,  all 
right — nobody  missed  the  play.  But  the 
last  was  the  best.  She  stood  right  in  one 
spot  until  the  hall  got  perfectly  quiet. 
Then  she  started  to  dance  without  giving 
out  any  tune  at  all.  You  could  hardly 
hear  her  shoes  on  the  stage,  she  was  so 
light  on  her  feet.  Pretty  soon  you  began 
to  get  the  rhythm,  as  Aunt  Emily  calls 
it.  There  wasn't  a  sound,  at  first,  ex- 
cept that  queer,  light  accent.  You  could 
feel  everybody  guessing  after  the  tune. 
Then  people  began  to  get  it — you  could 
feel  that,  too.  It  was  the  weirdest  busi- 
ness you  can  think  of !  All  of  a  sudden  I 
caught  it — just  when  she  began  to  dance 
away  from  that  one  spot.  She  was  lean- 
ing forward  a  little,  with  one  hand  up  to 
her  ear  and  the  other  sort  of  beating  time 
and  beckoning,  the  way  singers  do  when 
they  want  the  gallery  to  join  in  on  the 
chorus. 

All  at  once  they  did  begin  to  sing — me, 
too — you  couldn't  help  it.  First,  some  of 
the  boys — that  pitched  the  tune — finally, 
about  everybody: 

"It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary, 
It's  a  long  way  to  go. 
It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary — 
To  the  sweetest  girl  I  know " 

It  was  last  June,  remember. 
Well,  that's  all.     I  see  I  haven't  told 
it  very  well.     I  don't  see  how  anybody 


could  really  describe  it.  But  people  are 
still  talking  about  it,  and  I  guess  they 
always  will.  It  ended  by  her  dancing 
over  to  where  the  parrot-cage  was,  and 
with  nearly  everybody  standing  up — still 
singing — as  she  danced  right  off  the  stage 
and  ran  up  the  stairs  that  lead  off  the 
stage  to  the  faculty  Common  Room. 

I  saw,  pretty  soon,  that  it  was  over — 
she  wasn't  coming  back.  People  clapped 
and  clapped,  but — nothing  doing !  I 
looked  at  my  watch — it  was  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  Then,  as  I  was  letting  down  the 
curtain — Rudolph  had  told  me  to  be  sure 
to  do  that  the  minute  the  agency  man 
finished 

^'I  think  I  know  it  now." 

I  turned  around;  I  was  certain  that  I 
recognized  the  voice.  Sure  enough,  it 
was  ''Lady  Agatha"!  I  almost  called 
her  that,  I  was  so  excited.  Right  away  I 
saw  what  had  happened;  she'd  been  one 
of  the  people  who  came  early  with  Ru- 
dolph, and  he'd  got  her  to  take  Partridge's 
place  as  ''Sierra"  in  the  play. 

"Look,"  she  said,  and  spread  out  a 
big  fan  she  had.  She'd  torn  some  pages 
out  of  the  play  and  pinned  them  to  the 
fan.  But  she  never  once  looked  at  them, 
for  I  watched  all  through  to  see.  Well, 
maybe  that  wasn't  the  only  reason  I 
watched. 

"Is  Mr.  Hastings  ready?" 

Somebody  laughed.  It  was  Rudolph. 
How  he  got  back  in  I  don't  know — I 
wasn't  watching  for  him  much  just  then  ! 
Oh,  it  was  then  that  we  pinned  Maxon 
together  again — at  least,  she  did  it. 

"Places,  everybody!"  Rudolph 
snapped  his  fingers.  "All  right!"  He 
nodded  to  me:  "Curtain!" 

Well,  it  went  like  a  dream.  Everybody 
was  sort  of  keyed  up,  anyhow;  besides,  the 
audience  felt  good,  and  that  alw^ays  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
about  the  play — everybody's  seen  it — 
most  everybody's  been  in  it.  But  Ru- 
dolph had  saved  the  day,  all  right — he 
and  the  girl.  Both  of  them  were  splen- 
did. All  the  boys  yelled  the  minute  he 
appeared;  they  recognized  him  in  a  sec- 
ond, of  course,  and  yelled.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  act  it  was  all  settled — it 
couldn't  be  anything  but  a  star  perform- 
ance. Even  Frayling  remembered  his 
Hnes.    It  finished  in  a  blaze  of  glory  for 
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ever\"body.  I  know  that's  more  old  stuff, 
but  I'm  nearly  through  now  and  I  want 
to  get  to  the  end. 

The  dancing  came  after^^ard,  as  soon 
as  they  could  move  the  chairs  out.  I 
ought  to  have  helped  with  that,  but  I 
hung  around  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  dance 
■^-ith  her.  Not  a  chance  I  At  least,  not 
for  a  while.  A  lot  of  the  old  tops  and 
their  vdves  buzzed  right  up  the  minute 
Rudolph  brought  her  out  from  behind 
the  stage.  It  seems  the  news  had  got 
around  why  she  and  Rudolph  were  in  the 
play;  people  were  a  good  deal  pleased  at 
the  way  he'd  got  away  with  it.  The  old 
senior  warden  ploughed  straight  through 
the  crowd  and  grabbed  Rudolph  from 
some  fat  old  lady  he  was  talking  to  and 
just  about  shook  his  hand  off.  I  got  in 
for  some  of  the  things  he  said. 

"Efficiency" — the  senior  warden  is  a 
judge  and  he  talks  like  one — ''yes,  sir, 
efficiency — in  every  walk  of  life.  In  the 
office,  in  the  Church,  in  our  schools — 
everj-where — men  are  required,  in  these 
days,  who  can  rise  instantly  to  life's  emer- 
gencies. The  sinking  of  one's  personality, 
without  loss  of  dignity,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, for  a  worthy  end — admirable,  sir, 
admirable !" 

Rudolph  certainly  had  struck  twelve 
with  the  senior  warden  that  night  I  iVnd 
I  knew  enough  parish  gossip — from  Aunt 
Emily — to  see  what  that  meant  for  Ru- 
dolph and  for  the  school. 

Other  people  besides  me  were  Hstening 
by  then. 

"I  myseff  never  cared  much  for  theat- 
ricals"— it  was  Colonel  Penny,  the  chair- 
man of  the  school  committee — "but  the 
performance  to-night,  especially  that 
young  lady " 

"Charming,  charming!"  Rudolph's  fat 
old  lady  butted  in. 

"The  fact  is,"  the  co'onel  went  on,  "  the 
fact  is,  I  am  by  way  of  becoming  con- 
verted, so  to  speak.  This  spring,  in  Lon- 
don"— even  she  was  listening  now — 
"  this  spring  I.  went  alone  three  times  to 
see  the  same  play.  In  the  Kingsway 
Theatre,  you  know,  judge,"  he  explained. 
"A  play  called  'Bj-paths.'  The  same 
company  are  to  bring  it  out  here,  I  un- 
derstand, as  an  experiment  this  summer. 
I  shall  certainly  see  it  again.  There  was 
something   so   subtle,   something   so  re- 


freshing, so  exquisitely  finished'' — I  think 
I'm  getting  it  as  he  said  it — "about  the 
acting  of  the  young  woman  in  the  lead- 
ing role.  A  remarkable  performance — 
quite!" 

I  could  see  Rudolph  smiling.  "  ^ly  sis- 
ter," he  said,  "will  be  glad  to  hear  that." 
Then  he  introduced  the  colonel  to  her. 

I  don't  yet  know  why  I  didn't  drop 
dead. 

"Colonel,"  she  asked  him,  "may  I  re- 
peat part  of  that — at  the  next  rehearsal 
— about  your  'conversion'?" 

"Bless  my  soul,"  the  colonel  gasped. 
"  Bless  mv  soul !    You  ! '' 


I've  put  these  stars  in  because  there's 
no  other  way  of  expressing  how  I  felt. 
There  I'd  been  hanging  around  to  get  a 
dance  -^-ith  the  best  advertised  actress  in 
the  country.  Me  !  When  I  really  woke 
up  I  was  sitting  alone  in  a  comer,  behind 
some  palms,  explaining  it  all  over  to  my- 
self. It  was  all  plain  enough  then.  No 
wonder  she'd  learned  the  lines  so  quickly; 
no  wonder  she'd  made  such  a  hit — a  girl 
the  papers  had  been  writing  about  for 
months !  That  was  why  her  picture  had 
been  in  that  swell  photograph  place — 
that  was  why  she'd  looked  around  the 
school  the  way  she  cUd  that  first  day — it 
was  even  why  she'd  stepped  right  up  on 
the  platform  and  hadn't  been  fussed. 
Rudolph's  sister !  Of  course,  her  stage 
name  was  different.     And  she 

"Oh,  here  he  is!" 

I  jumped  up — a  dead  man  would  come 
to  life  at  a  voice  Uke  hers. 

"Mr.  von  den  Ahrens'' — she  called  me 
that — "I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  ask 
me  to  dance.    Aren't  you  going  to?" 

Some  things  can't  be  written  about,  and 
that  dance  is  one  of  them. 

When  it  was  over  we  hunted  up  Ru- 
dolph again.  He  had  the  next  \\-ith  her. 
His  sister — I  couldn't  get  over  that.  Just 
as  the  music  started,  and  I  was  going: 

"Oh,  Rudolph,"  she  said,  "I've  been 
wanting  to  ask  you:  how  did  you  ever 
happen  to  have  that  awful  old  costume 
right  on  tap?  You  can't  have  used  it 
in  years.  Remember  the  Effinghams' 
house-party — when  you  danced?  And 
where  did  the  stuffed  parrot  come  from  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  was  pure  luck. 
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I'd  got  the  whole  rig  out  just  this  morning 
to  send  to  Binny  Edwards.  He's  trying 
for  the  dramatic  club  at  college  this  June. 
And  the  parrot " 

Then  he  realized  that  I  was  still  there 
and  his  jaw  dropped. 

*'Von  den  Ahrens,"  he  started,  ''if  you 
ever  tell " 

With  that  she  whirled  around  to  me 
and  put  a  hand  on  each  of  my  shoulders. 
"  You  won't  tell,  ^vill  you  ?    Promise  ?  " 

I  may  be  only  seventeen,  but  she  had  to 
look  up  into  my  face,  and  if  Rudolph 
hadn't  been  there — but  he  w^as. 


Now  you  can  understand  why  I'm 
likely  to  remember  the  loth  of  June  for 
some  time  to  come:  Rudolph's  stunt — I 
wouldn't  care  who  knew  it,  if  I  could  do  a 
thing  Hke  that — and,  well — and  the  rest 
that  happened.  I  see  now  that  I  can't 
show  this  story  to  anybody.  But  I  just 
had  to  write  it.  Maybe,  some  day,  I  can 
show  it  to  her.  I'll  be  through  school  and 
college  in  five  years.  Maybe  I  won't  go 
to  college.  I  don't  think  she  can  be  so 
very  much  older  than  I  am.  Besides,  a 
person's  age  doesn't  make  any  difference 
in — love. 
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gJHREE  long  promontories, 
projecting  tridentwise  from 
that  southwestern  corner 
of  Thrace  know^n  as  the 
Chalcidice,  prick  the  north 
edge  of  the  iEgean  like  a 
little  Greece.  The  westernmost  reaches 
past  Olympus  and  makes  the  low^er  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  The  easternmost, 
pointing  toward  Lemnos  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, is  of  great  renown  in  the  Greek 
world.  Mt.  Athos  is  a  steep  wooded  ridge 
five  to  ten  miles  wide,  terminating  some 
forty  miles  seaward  in  the  peak  that  gives 
the  peninsula  its  name.  This  solitary 
marble  cone,  rearing  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet 
and  capped  three  parts  of  the  year  with 
snow,  has  always  impressed  the  imagi- 
nation of  its  beholders.  Pliny  makes  it 
throw  its  sunset  shadow  on  Lemnos,  a 
hundred  miles  away,  ^schylus  names  it 
as  one  of  the  heights  from  which  the  fall 
of  Troy  was  signalled  to  Mycenae.  Xerxes 
so  redoubted  its  windy  humors,  having 
lost  a  fleet  by  them,  as  to  cut  a  canal 
across  the  low  neck  uniting  it  to  the 
mainland.  The  sculptor  Stasicrates  pro- 
posed to  Alexander  the  Great  to  carve 
the  peak  into  a  colossal  statue  of  the  con- 
quering Macedonian,  with  a  city  in  one 


hand  and  a  river  pouring  from  the  other. 
And  an  early  Christian  legend  hallowed 
it  as  the  high  mountain  from  which  Christ 
was  shown  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  them.  Losing  its  ancient 
name  of  Acte,  it  thereupon  became  known 
as  "Aytov  opoq,  the  Monte  Santo  of  me- 
diaeval travellers,  in  sanctity  second  only 
to  Jerusalem,  a  refuge  from  the  world  as 
famous  as  the  Thebaid. 

Local  tradition  dates  its  status  as  a 
community  set  apart  for  men  of  God  from 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
connects  several  of  the  monasteries  with 
the  earlier  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
The  authentic  history  of  Mt.  Athos,  how- 
ever, does  not  begin  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  Nicephorus  Phocas  founded 
the  monastery  of  the  Great  Lavra.  From 
that  time  it  became  the  fashion  among  the 
princes  of  the  East  to  patronize  the  mon- 
asteries of  the  Holy  Mountain.  Indeed, 
there  still  exist  on  the  east  side  of  the 
peninsula  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  built  by 
Latin  monks  from  Amalfi — and  when  the 
congregations  were  expelled  from  France, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  French  members  of 
the  same  order  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish that  ancient  claim.  The  schism 
between  East  and  West,  however,  nat- 
urally brought  it  about  that  Mt.  Athos 
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remained  in  the  sphere  of  the  Greek 
Church.  But  the  emperors  and  empresses 
of  Constantinople  were  not  alone  to  leave 
there  the  monuments  of  their  piety. 
Iviron,  the  second  monastery  in  point  of 
age,  was  founded  by  princes  of  Georgia. 
While  it  has  now  passed  into  Greek  hands, 
it  still  possesses  a  library  of  precious 
Georgian  manuscripts,  and  keeps  the 
ancient  Georgian  time — counting  twelve 
o'clock  not  from  sunset,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Levant,  but  from  sunrise.  Another 
of  the  older  abbeys,  Hilendar,  was  found- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Serbian 
king  Stephen,  whose  son  Sava  retired 
thither  and  became  the  patron  saint  of 
his  race.  The  Bulgarians  likewise  estab- 
lished a  monastery  on  the  sacred  mount, 
while  Russian,  Moldavian,  and  Walla- 
chian  princes  carried  on  after  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  the  Byzantine  tradi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  monks  of  Athos. 
And  we  even  hear  of  a  Turkish  sultan 
restoring  a  monastery  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Until  the  Greek  War  of  Independence, 
when  the  monks  naturally  enough  took 
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the  part  of  the  rebels,  the  Turks  did  not 
molest  them.  Then,  however,  the  pen- 
insula was  invaded  and  more  than  one 
monastery  was  sacked.  Fifty  years  later, 
when  their  vast  Molda\dan  and  Walla- 
chian  domains  were  confiscated  by  the 
new  kingdom  of  Roumania,  the  monks 
suffered  even  more  severely.  Yet  until 
the  Balkan  War  Mt.  Athos  occupied  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  a  privileged  posi- 
tion, not  unlike  that  of  Samos  and 
the  Lebanon.  Nominally  governed  by  a 
Turkish  Katmakam,  dependent  on  the 
Vali  of  Salonica,  its  real  government  was 
vested  in  a  species  of  local  parliament, 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
various  monasteries  and  sitting  in  the 
central  settlement  of  Karyes.  The  Kai- 
maka^n  did  no  more  than  to  collect  the 
annual  tribute  of  £T.  700,  to  act  as  arbi- 
ter in  local  disputes,  and  to  sigh  over  the 
rule  of  the  saintly  republic  which  forbids 
any  woman  to  set  foot  in  it. 

The  readjustments  of  the  Balkan  War 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  in  that 
Mt.  Athos  and  its  hinterland  fell  to 
Greece.    But  the  precise  future  status  of 
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the  community  was  one  of  the  points  left 
open  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  For 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  Serbia 
all  have  more  or  less  definite  interests 
there,  as  well  as  Greece.  Even  Austria 
filed  a  claim  to  be  consulted,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Serb  race,  a  considerable  fraction  of  it  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  rite,  is  under  her  sway. 
Circumstances  have  enabled  Greece  to 
ignore  this  and  other  claims.  Later  de- 
velopments in  the  Near  East,  however, 
promise  to  bring  the  question  again  to 
the  fore.  And  they  give  a  new  interest 
to  that  venerable  monastic  community, 
whose  existence  has  been  almost  forgot- 
ten by  the  Western  world. 

Mt.  Athos  illustrates  better  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  after 
Constantinople,  the  clash  of  populations 
and  interests  which  has  always  compli- 
cated the  government  of  that  region,  and 
which  makes  all  but  impossible  a  final 
equilibrium  of  races.  The  territory  of 
the  monastic  republic  is  unequally  divided 
between  twenty  monasteries.  Dependent 
on  these,  in  that  they  derive  their  lands 
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from,  and  are  represented  in  the  local 
parliament  by,  the  parent  abbeys,  are 
skitai  and  kellia  to  a  much  greater  num- 
ber. Of  the  twenty  monasteries  seventeen 
are  Greek,  one  is  Bulgarian,  one  is  Rus- 
sian, and  one  is  Serb.  But  the  three  last 
play  a  role  vastly  disproportionate  to 
their  relative  representation  at  Karyes. 
St.  Panteleimon — or  Ro'ussico,  as  the 
Greeks  call  the  Russian  monastery — is  by 
far  the  largest  and  richest  of  them  all; 
while  Zograf,  of  the  Bulgarians,  ranks  not 
far  from  third.  Moreover  there  are  Rus- 
sian and  Roumanian  skitai  which  are 
larger  and  richer  than  the  Greek  monas- 
teries to  which  they  are  nominally  sub- 
ject. Thus  a  half  or  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  peninsula — estimated 
so  variously  as  from  7,000  to  20,000  souls 
— is  Slavic,  or  at  least  not  Greek.  This 
circumstance  is  the  germ  of  whatever 
real  vitality  subsists  on  Mt.  Athos  to-day. 
The  rivalry  between  the  races  has  taken 
the  place  of  such  ancient  questions  as 
shook  the  sacred  mount  in  the  fourteenth 
century  over  Barlaam  of  Calabria  and 
the  Uncreated  Light  of  Tabor.  A  des- 
patch in  January  of  this  year  announced 
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that  the  Bulgarian  monks  had  endeav- 
ored to  oust  the  Serbian  monks  from 
their  monastery,  but  failed  and  then  set 
fire  to  a  portion  of  the  structure. 

To  us  of  the  West  it  may  perhaps  seem 
incomprehensible  that  men  of  God,  with- 
drawn from  the  world  and  professing  iden- 
tical religious 
beliefs,  should 
find  it  difficult 
to  live  at  peace 
on  a  lonely  and 
beautiful  pen- 
insula of  the 
iEgean.  The 
fact  that  they 
do,  illustrates 
the  other  fact 
that  the  senti- 
ment of  nation- 
ality has  in- 
creasingl}' 
proved  to  be  a 
more  powerful 
cohesive  force 
than  the  senti- 
ment of  relig- 
ion. It  also  il- 
lustrates the 
fact  that  in  this 
part  of  the 
world,  where 
church    and 

state  are  still  much  nearer  one  than  in 
the  West,  the  church  has  taken  the  more 
active  part  in  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
nationality.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  sympathy  of  Mt.  Athos  with  the 
Greek  revolution.  During  my  own  pil- 
grimage among  the  monasteries,  while 
they  were  still  under  Turkish  rule,  I 
continually  noticed  pictures  supposed  to 
represent  Constantine  XII,  last  emper- 
or of  Constantinople,  beside  portraits 
of  the  King  of  Greece  and  of  white- 
kilted  leaders  of  Epirote  and  ^lacedoni- 
an  bands.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  Greek  monks  were 
tinged  by  the  past  of  their  race,  and 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  day  when 
they  would  no  longer  pay  tribute  to  an 
Asiatic  suzerain.  Nor  would  they  admit 
that  the  hegemony  of  their  church  had 
passed  to  the  great  empire  of  the  north. 
And  in  spite  of  what  the  monasteries 
owe   to   Russian  benefactions,   relations 
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between  monks  of  the  two  races  are  none 
too  friendly. 

The  Greeks  do  not  even  hesitate  to 
accuse  the  Russians  of  having  obtained 
their  present  foothold  by  fraud.  Fifty 
years  ago  St.  Panteleimon  was  a  Greek 
monastery,  although  considerably  be- 
holden to  the 
pietyof  the  Ro- 
manoffs. WTien 
a  few  Russians 
applied  for  ad- 
mittance, 
about  the  time 
of  the  Crimean 
War,  they  were 
accepted  with- 
out difficulty. 
And  when  they 
proved  their 
devotion  by 
giving  the  mon- 
astery financial 
help,  they  were 
allowed  to 
bring  more  of 
their  fellow 
countrymen 
and  to  have 
the  mass  cel- 
ebrated alter- 
nately in  Rus- 
sian .  But 
before  the  Greeks  knew  it  they  were 
outnumbered.  To-day  there  are  only 
about  fifty  of  them  left,  among  the  thou- 
sand or  more  of  their  supplanters.  ^lass 
is  still  celebrated  in  alternate  languages 
in  the  old  catholicon,  now  modernized 
out  of  all  recognition.  The  Russians  have 
built  a  larger  church  of  their  own,  how- 
ever, in  the  monastery  proper,  where  the 
antique  Byzantine  chant  has  given  place 
to  the  rich  Russian  choral  and  where  there 
is  a  significant  if  not  very  artistic  pro- 
fusion of  gilding  and  precious  stones. 

Certain  statesmen  have  been  pleased  to 
see  in  the  great  establishment  of  St.  Pan- 
teleimon a  military  outpost  of  Russia  on 
the  iEgean.  Russia  has  never  disguised 
her  ambitions  in  that  direction,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  she  has  seen  no  reason 
to  discourage  the  movement  of  pious  mou- 
zhiks  toward  ]Mt.  Athos — or  Jerusalem. 
A  weekly  steamer  from  Odessa,  at  all 
events,  long  lent  color  to  that  inference, 
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and  ambassadors  and  grand  dukes  have 
more  than  once  helped  St.  Panteleimon 
to  gain  a  point.  Indeed  I  happened  to 
witness  there  myself  a  visit  from  the  Con- 
stantinople embassy  despatch-boat.    For 


The  cypresses  of  Zograf. 

the  rest,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for 
the  Russians  to  flock  to  the  holy  places 
of  their  church.  But  equally  natural  is 
the  Greek  hostility  toward  the  Russians, 
when  their  own  claims,  in  Mt.  Athos  as 
in  Constantinople,  are  so  much  older  than 
any  other.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  in  this 
connection,  and  at  this  moment  of  his- 
tory, to  recall  that  Russia  has  a  little  sea- 
port of  her  own  on  that  southern  coast 


of  Thrace,  with  the  only  breakwater  and 
quays  existing  between  Salonica  and  Ka- 
vala,  and  not  without  ample  storehouses 
and  barracks. 

With  regard  to  the  Serbs,  the  Greek 
monks  feel  none  of 
the  same  distrust. 
Hilendar  has  al- 
w^ays  belonged  to 
its  present  inmates. 
It  happens  to  be 
very  small  and 
poor,  moreover,  as 
compared  to  St. 
Panteleimon,  nor 
does  it  occupy  so 
strategic  a  situa- 
tion. For  myself,  I 
was  happy  to  feel 
free  in  it,  for  once, 
from  the  politics  of 
the  peninsula.  I 
also  found  it  one 
of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all  the 
monasteries, 
though  out  of  sight 
of  the  sea.  The  fine 
central  court  con- 
tained admirable 
specimens  of  By- 
zantine brickwork, 
in  the  refectory  was 
a  most  interesting 
carved  and  painted 
ceiling,  and  the 
monks  showed  us 
a  certain  splendid 
golden  Gospel  they 
possess.  Yet  chance 
w^illed  that  we 
should  find  them  in 
the  throes  of  prep- 
aration for  a  visit 
from  King  Peter  of 
Serbia.  He  had 
been  to  Sofia  and  Constantinople  to  pay 
his  respects  to  King  Ferdinand  and  Sul- 
tan Mehmed  V.  He  returned  by  way  of 
Salonica,  in  the  Sultan's  yacht,  stopping 
to  make  homage  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Sava, 
to  fill  the  other  monasteries  with  excited 
envy,  and  to  give  a  heretical  pilgrim  from 
oversea  considerable  matter  for  rumina- 
tion with  regard  to  the  activities  of  an- 
chorites on  remote  peninsulas. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  situation  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Bulgarian  monastery  of  Zo- 
graf.  That  large  and  prosperous  estab- 
lishment struck  me  as  being  even  more 
than  St.  Panteleimon  in  contact  with  liv- 
ing issues.  It  is 
very  clean,  very 
conveniently  fitted 
up  with  tele- 
phones, typewrit- 
ers, I  know  not 
how  many  other 
modernities.  It  is 
also  very  uninter- 
esting from  an 
artistic  point  of 
view,  except  for 
the  romantic 
wooded  valleys  it 
dominates  and 
two  magnificent 
cypresses  in  its 
court.  Neverthe- 
less I  found  it  an 
extremely  inter- 
esting place — nor 
solely,  I  think,  be- 
cause we  were  en- 
tertained there 
more  hospitably 
than  anywhere 
else.  Behind  St. 
Panteleimon  there 
may  be  a  policy, 
but  it  is  as  un- 
likely of  fulfilment 
as  the  dream  of 
the  Greeks;  while 
the  visionary- 
looking  monks 
and  pilgrims  who 
swarm  there  in  all 
simplicity  of  heart 
hint  little  of  Pan- 
slavic  ambitions. 
The    Bulgarian 

monks  have  quite  a  different  air.  Nom- 
inally of  the  cenobite  order,  they  show 
something  more  than  the  liberality  of 
the  idiorrhythmic  monasteries.  They 
read  papers,  they  maintain  relations 
with  the  'Svorld,"  they  betray  various 
other  tendencies  frowned  upon  by  stricter 
ascetics.  No  doubt  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  more  positive  stamp  of  their  racial 
character.    Yet  I  seemed  to  divine  among 


them  a  temper  not  of  exiles,  an  order  of 
aspiration  which  I  shall  not  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  specify.  With 
Bulgaria  they  outwardly  and  visibly  ap- 
peared to  have  small  affiliation.     King 
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Ferdinand  is  not,  like  King  Peter,  of  the 
Orthodox  faith.  But  a  large  proportion 
of  the  monks  were  recruited  from  Mace- 
donia. There  were  Serbs,  Vlachs,  and 
Albanians  among  them.  One  of  the  Epi- 
tropes  and  their  representative  at  Karyes 
were  of  the  last  nationality.  Most  of  them 
spoke  Turkish,  and  Macedonia,  not  Bul- 
garia, seemed  to  be  with  them  the  pivot 
of  interest. 


;■.   The  Bulgarian  monastery  of  Zograf. 


This  is  fortunately  not  the,  place  to  re- 
open the  thorny  Macedonian  question. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  do  not 
consider  it  definitely  answered  vet;  and 
among  them  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  some  extremely  intelligent  monks 
of  the  Bulgarian  monastery  of  Zograf. 
Whether  they  have  an  answer  of  their 
own  to  suggest  is  not  for  the  guest  of  a 
night  to  know.  But  he  may  at  least  point 
out  what,  strangely  enough,  no  one  has 
yet  done — that  the  Bulgarians  feel  a 
peculiar  sentiment  with  regard  to  cen- 
tral Macedonia,  because  it  was  the  heart 
and  cradle  of  their  whole  national  move- 
ment, long  before  an  independent  Bul- 
garia existed  in  the  north.  They  will 
never  be  content  until  their  boundaries 
include  that  region. 

Hearing  of  their  handsome  revenues, 
and  having  noticed  on  the  map  how  easy 
it  might  be  for  visitors  from  the  main- 
land to  come  and  go  without  attracting 
attention,  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
whether  the  monks  had  ever  entertained 
relations  with  Macedonian  bands.  I  was 
therefore  considerably  interested  to  meet, 
in  the  cell  of  a  father  who  showed  us  great 
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courtesy,  a  young  civilian  whom,  from 
the  smallness  of  his  hands  and  feet,  the 
pointedness  of  his  fair  beard,  and  a  troub- 
led look  of  his  blue  eye,  I  inwardly  set 
down  for  a  poet.  What,  then,  was  my 
astonishment  to  be  introduced  to  Mr. 
Panitsa,  the  famous  Bulgarian  outlaw. 
That  small  hand  shot  down  Boris  Sara- 
foff  in  the  city  of  Sofia.  Those  small  feet 
led  IMiss  Stone  for  six  months  over  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia.  The  brigand 
who  abducted  her  was  at  the  time  I  met 
him  a  schoolmaster,  if  you  please,  at  the 
town  of  Drama,  in  the  marches  of  Thrace. 
Which  did  not  prevent  him  from  sitting 
in  the  councils  of  the  Young  Turks.  Con- 
versation with  him  proved  none  too  easy, 
for  he  knew,  or  professed  to  know,  nei- 
ther French  nor  Greek,  while  his  Turk- 
ish seemed  even  more  limited  than  mine. 
He  displayed  a  becoming  modesty  with 
regard  to  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  being 
more  willing  to  speak  of  Abd-iil-Hamid, 
whom  he  said  he  had  twice  seen  in  Sa- 
lonica. 

I  afterward  asked  our  common  host  if 
this  were  the  first  time  Mr.  Panitsa  had 
visited  the  monastery. 


This  character  is  often  more  marked  among  the  small  abbeys. 


''Who  knows?"  replied  that  discreet 
ascetic.  ''It  is  at  least  the  first  time  that 
he  comes  officially." 

The  political  interest  of  the  monastic 
republic  is  after  all  a  temporary  one.  To 
the  world  at  large  it  has  another  and  a 
more  picturesque  interest.  For  in  spite 
of  time,  violation,  and  insidious  moderni- 
ties, it  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most 
singular  survival  in  Europe  of  a  world 
that  has  disappeared.  There  are  more 
splendid  specimens  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture in  Constantinople,  Salonica,  Ra- 
venna, or  Venice.  The  treasury  of  St. 
Mark's  and  some  of  the  great  museums 
contain  perhaps  more  precious  pieces  of 
Byzantine  craftsmanship.  But  the  mon- 
asteries of  Mt.  Athos  are  in  themselves 
a  last  and  living  fragment  of  Byzantium. 

While  the  monasteries  naturally  pre- 
sent many  general  similarities,  there  are 
very  few  out  of  the  twenty  which  I  would 
not  willingly  revisit  for  the  sake  of  some 
interesting  indi\^duality.  This  charac- 
ter is  often  more  marked  among  the 
small  abbeys,  because  they  contain  fewer 
monks,  because  they  possess  fewer  treas- 


ures upon  which  to  expend  their  care, 
and  because  they  happily  have  less  money 
to  enclose  their  open  arcades  withal,  to 
change  their  wooden  corbels  for  iron  gird- 
ers, or  to  plaster  up  their  ornamental 
brickwork  and  inset  porcelain.  Indeed 
I  think  one  of  the  very  smallest  of  them 
all,  Stavronikita,  ravished  me  more  than 
any  other — for  its  romantic  situation  on  a 
rocky  point  of  the  east  coast,  for  the  night- 
ingale-haunted wood  behind  it,  for  the 
flagged  grape-arbor  at  its  door,  through 
whose  budding  interstices  the  white  peak 
of  Athos  looked  like  a  little  i^tna,  for 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  Samian  door- 
keeper, and  for  the  perfection  of  its  hos- 
pitality. And  did  I  not  have  the  hap- 
piness to  discover  there  two  books  whose 
sight  alone  would  have  repaid  me  for  my 
whole  pilgrimage?  One  of  them  was  a 
Psalter  of  the  twelfth  century,  written  in 
gold  on  fine  white  vellum,  with  a  big  por- 
trait of  King  David  in  a  red  robe  playing 
his  harp,  and  exquisite  title-pieces.  There 
is  only  one  other  golden  book  on  the 
peninsula,  and  very  few — Greek  ones  at 
least — in  the  whole  world.  The  second 
book,  a  Gospel  of  the  eleventh  century, 
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was  for  the  richness  and  deUcacy  of  its 
illuminations  the  finest  manuscript  I  saw 
at  any  monastery.  The  amiable  librarian 
insisted  on  holding  the  two  himself  for  me 
to  photograph,  which  of  course  spoiled 
my  films;  and  then  he  trotted  me  up-stairs 
to  have  a  bottle  of  beer.  In  a  corner  of 
the  room  where  we  partook  of  this  refresh- 
ment hung  an  old  picture  before  which 
my  companion  crossed  himself  devoutly, 
informing  me  that  it  was  an  icon  of  the 
Redeemer.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think,  unless  of  Heine's  "  Gods  in  Exile  " ; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  great  eyes 
and  that  proud  mouth  must  originally 
have  been  intended  to  represent  a  person- 
age of  an  imperial  rather  than  of  a  holy 
family,  and  of  the  sex  debarred  from  Mt. 
Athos.  I  wondered  by  what  apotheosis 
a  profane  Byzantine  princess  could  have 
come  to  merit  the  veneration  of  these 
men  of  God.  But  I  made  no  attempt  to 
betray  her  incognito. 

Simopetra  again:  who  could  forget  Si- 
mopetra, perched  on  a  crag  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  .^^^gean  ?  There  is  nothing 
to  see  at  Simopetra — nothing,  that  is,  ex- 
cept a  white  donjon  at  the  water's  edge, 
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and  the  stony  road  zigzagging  up  and 
up  and  up  through  olive-trees,  and  the 
spidery  galleries  hanging  to  the  face  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  aqueduct  of  super- 
posed arches  linking  it  to  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  tunnel  of  an  entrance  lead- 
ing to  small  courts  at  different  levels,  and 
the  stupendous  view.  It  was  all  mys- 
teriously pervaded,  I  remember,  by  the 
falling  of  water.  And  the  Hegumen  did 
us  the  honor  to  dine  in  private  with  us. 
When  we  went  to  pay  him  our  respects 
before  going  away  we  found  him  sitting 
with  a  peasant  from  one  of  his  estates, 
his  black  staff  of  office  across  his  knees, 
counting  out  piles  of  tributary  gold. 

Of  quite  another  air  was  Esphigmeno. 
Esphigmeno  received  us,  we  seemed  to 
feel,  a  trifle  coldly.  Not  in  outward 
speech,  nor  yet  in  material  hospitality; 
for  we  dined  there  more  sumptuously 
than  at  plutocratic  Vatopethi.  But  the 
gaunt  old  librarian  who  lighted  us  up  a 
corkscrew  stair  of  stone  to  his  lair  above 
the  church  porch  significantly  told  us  of 
a  learned  stranger  whom  he  had  not  per- 
mitted to  photograph  a  certain  interesting 
palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century,  because 


Esphigmeno. 


the  learned  stranger  did  not  happen  to  be 
Orthodox.  And  he  barred  our  cameras 
out  of  the  church  altogether.  I  could 
have  let  the  church  go,  although  one  or 
two  details  caught  my  eye.  But  his  pro- 
hibition was  cruel  when  it  came  to  an  icon 
of  fine  mosaic  which  he  set  before  us,  in  a 
frame  of  beaten  gold  ornamented  with 
beautiful  little  images  of  apostles.  He 
would  not  have  shown  us  the  chief  treas- 
ure of  the  church  at  all  if  Curzon  had  not 
given  us  the  cue  to  insist — namely,  a  gold 
cross  which  tradition  makes  the  gift  of 
the  empress  Pulcheria — a  cross  of  delicate 
filigree  sLx  or  eight  inches  long,  contain- 
ing a  fragment  of  the  True  Cross  set  in 
ancient  diamonds  and  pearls,  with  one 
big  uneven  ruby  at  the  top  and  three 
radiating  spikes  of  emerald. 

After  the  willingness  of  Vatopethi  to 
be  photographed,  the  unwillingness  of 
Esphigmeno  was  the  more  marked.  It 
extended  to  the  frescoed  refectory;  even, 
if  you  please,  to  the  great  dark-raftered 
kitchen,  where  a  votive  lamp  twinkled  to 
the  Virgin.  The  curious  part  of  it  was 
that  the  cook  had  been  to  America.  Nor 
was  it  onlv  he.    Four  others  in  the  monas- 


tery had  tried  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World,  and  having  not  found  them  had 
taken  refuge  in  this  sea-washed  sanctuary 
where  the  prayer-gong  called  them  in- 
stead of  the  factory-whistle,  and  where 
poverty  was  certain  but  without  anxiety 
or  shame.  One  wondered  if  the  difiicul- 
ties  we  encountered  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  impression  those  five  caloyers 
had  carried  away  ^^•ith  them  from  the 
country  in  which  they  had  failed  to  find 
a  place.  It  had  left  an  unmistakable 
mark  upon  them  nevertheless.  We  after- 
ward met  quite  a  number  of  monks  in  the 
same  case,  all  young  men  save  one  who 
had  been  a  sailor  on  the  old  receiving- 
ship  Colorado  and  another  who  had  kept 
a  shop  for  twelve  years  in  Lowell  and 
had  picked  up  less  English  than  Nea- 
pohtan  Italian  and  Canadian  French. 
Others,  like  the  vimatdrio  of  Vatopethi, 
had  friends  or  relatives  in  America,  while 
among  the  muleteers  and  boatmen  who 
took  us  from  monastery  to  monastery 
there  were  not  a  few  whose  dream  it  was 
to  go  there. 

Esphigmeno  was  by  no  means  the  only 
monastery  to  look  askance  upon  the  her- 
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etic.  Ksiropotamo  received  him  with 
heart-warming  welcome  and  with  voluble 
promises  of  every  facility.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  point  the  old  priest  detailed 
to  display  the  treasures  of  the  church 
would  have  none  of  my  camera.  Only 
by  interviewing  the  Epitropes  in  person, 
and  refreshing  their  memories  with  re- 
gard to  the  promises  they  had  made,  did 
they  send  down  word  to  give  me  my  way. 
But  how  reluctantly  was  it  granted  me 
by  the  spark-eyed  old — fanatic  is  a  boom- 
erang of  a  word  that  usually  hits  the  user 
harder  than  any  one  else.  How  slowly 
did  he  lay  on  the  marble  pavement,  first 
bespread  with  flowered  silks,  a  mon- 
strous double-armed  chip  of  the  True 
Cross,  set  in  gold  and  aureoled  with  eight 
long  emeralds !  How  unwillingly  did  he 
afterward  permit  me  to  put  there  a  small 
vellum  Gospel  in  covers  of  repousse  gold, 
the  heirloom  of  an  emperor !  And  with 
what  resentful  mumblings  did  he  with- 
draw a  certain  twisted  gold  cup,  with  its 
lining  of  little  jade  saints  and  its  inscrip- 
tion from  Pulcheria  Augusta  to  her  Fold 
of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  from  the  bowl  of 
water  in  which  it  is  iniquitously  kept — 
to  make  an  antidote  for  snake  bites ! 
The  Pulcheria  Augusta,  a  fifth-century 
Queen  Elizabeth  who  vowed  herself  to 
perpetual  virginity,  lived  long  before 
Ksiropotamo  is  likely  to  have  existed. 
But  she  built  a  church  in  Constantinople 
to  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sivas,  who  are 
also  the  patrons  of  Ksiropotamo;  and 
one  would  like  to  think  that  this  cup,  like 
the  two  big  icons  at  Vatopethi  from  St. 
Sophia  of  Salonica,  may  somehow  have 
been  cast  up  here  from  the  shipwreck  of 
Byzantium. 

At  the  monastery  of  St.  Dionysios, 
once  more,  no  prayer  availed  to  get  my 
camera  into  the  church.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  with  several  of  those  highest 
in  authority  I  formed  imperishable  ties. 
There  were  reasons  for  taking  my  camera 
into  the  church.  Its  frescos  looked  older 
than  many  we  had  seen  and  I  found  the 
icons  unusually  interesting.  Then  there 
was  a  knuckle  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
a  charming  little  fluted  filigree  reliquary 
with  enamel  blobs,  and  the  whole  skele- 
ton, minus  the  skull,  of  one  St.  Niphon,  a 
former  monk  of  the  monastery  and  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  a  huge  silver- 
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gilt  model  of  the  monastery  church  where 
he  died  in  Wallachia,  with  much  intricate 
tracery  and  two  rows  of  saints  and  apos- 
tles in  enamel.  But  when  I  asked  for  the 
turquoise  cup  that  Curzon  describes  as 
superior  to  the  famous  one  in  St.  Mark's 
they  blankly  disclaimed  it.  Does  ]Mr. 
Arthur  Cosslett  Smith  know  anything 
about  that  turquoise  cup? 

Among  the  friends  I  made  at  St.  Diony- 
sios  was  a  stout  old  gentleman  who  in  his 
black  veil  and  flowing  draperies  reminded 
me  irresistibly  of  the  Duchess  in  "Alice 
in  Wonderland. ' '  He  first  approached  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
— with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  which, 
I  may  remark  in  passing,  we  were  often 
questioned.  From  the  unity  of  the  church 
it  was  but  a  step  to  a  collection  of  antiq- 
uities which  he  consented  to  show  me, 
I  think  not  without  hope  of  finding  a  cus- 
tomer. The  antiquities  consisted  chiefly 
of  illegible  coins.  I  dealt  their  owner  a 
cruel  blow  when  I  told  him  that  the  de- 
scription in  a  catalogue  some  one  had 
sent  him,  of  a  coin  lettered  identically 
with  a  small  denarius  he  showed  me  and 
priced  at  three  thousand  francs,  was  of  a 
large  medal.  Nor  would  he  be  persuaded 
that  the  image  and  superscription  of 
Aloysius  Mocenigo,  Doge  of  Venice,  on  a 
thin  silver  piece  he  had,  were  not  those 
of  a  Roman  Caesar.  He  finally  produced 
from  the  recesses  of  his  capacious  bosom 
a  terra-cotta  figurine  of  a  pregnant  wom- 
an, for  which  he  said  he  had  refused  three 
napoleons.  He  delicately  inquired  how 
much  I  would  give  for  her.  I  somewhat 
indelicately  told  him  I  would  not  give 
three  piasters;  for  the  object  was  not 
particularly  beautiful  in  itself,  it  was 
broken  off  at  the  knees,  and  I  am  no 
connoisseur  of  terra-cotta  figurines.  He 
smiled  sadly  yet  indulgently  at  me. 
" Neither  would  I ! "  he  confessed.  ''But 
why  should  that  German  have  offered 
me  three  napoleons  for  such  a  thing? 
I  asked  ten,  to  see  what  he  would  say, 
and  when  he  said  three  I  thought  he 
would  give  five.  Do  you  know  what  I 
think?"  he  added  confidentially,  lean- 
ing over  to  me  and  pointing  out  a  pin- 
hole at  the  back  of  the  head.  ''I  think 
there  is  a  diamond  in  there."  He  gave 
a  wonderful  sidelong  roll  of  his  melodra- 
matic eyes.    ''  Otherwise  w^hy  should  they 
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offer  me  three  napoleons?     What  is  it? 

A  brick  !    A  broken  brick  ! "    I  suggested 

that  he  break  the 

head  and  get   the 

diamond  out.     I 

evidently   put   my 

finger  on  the  great 

question  of  his  life. 

"A  thousand  times 

have  I  lifted  it  up 

to   break   it!"    he 

exclaimed.     "But 

then  I  always  ask 

myself:     What     if 

there  should  be  no 

diamond?" 

His  bosom  heaved 
desperately  as  he 
put  his  mutilated 
lady  back  into  the 
strange  haven  she 
had  found  after  so 
many  centuries. 


At   the    extreme 


Throne  of  Andronicus  Palaiologos. 


seaward    point    of 

Mt.  Athos  the  skiti  of  Kavsokalyvia  finds 

what  foothold  it  may  in  a  hollow  between 


two  bastions  of  the  mountain.    We  came 
to  it  by  boat,  under  the  great  painted 

precipices  where 
Darius  and  many 
another  ancient 
captain  lost  his 
ships.  Hermits  live 
there  now.  They 
might  form  quite 
a  society  among 
themselves,  if  they 
did  not  seem  to  have 
taken  pains  that  no 
one  but  a  seabird 
should  be  able  to 
visit  them.  The 
huts  clinging  in 
crannies  of  the  rocks 
made  me  think  of  a 
young  American  we 
heard  about,  who 
disappeared  after  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mt. 
Athos  and  whose 
friends  had  tried  to 
trace  him  back 
there.  Among  those  wild  fastnesses  of 
the  Holy  Mountain  what  stories   may 
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not    be  buried — too   safely   to  be  ever 
known  ? 

We  were  landed  at  nightfall  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  Our 
boatmen  shouted  until  a  man  appeared 
at  the  top.  After  some  parley  he  took 
charge  of  our  luggage,  gi\ing  us  into  the 


ever,  that  rival  their  mother  monasteries 
in  all  but  the  name,  as  there  are  "cells" 
that  differ  from  country  villas  only  in 
that  their  occupants  wear  black  robes 
and  do  not  cut  their  hair.  In  this  skitiy 
a  dependency  of  Lavra,  I  especially  en- 
joyed being  able  to  go  out-of-doors  after 
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Mt.  Athos  on  Athos  Peninsula  in  the  ^-Egean  Sea. 


hands  of  a  moccasined  peasant  whom  we 
followed  up  a  breathless  slope  to  a  small 
stone  house  in  a  garden.  The  arrival  of 
two  famished  foreigners  at  an  hour  when 
the  occupants  of  the  house  had  already 
eaten  their  Lenten  supper  could  hardly 
have  filled  them  with  dehght.  But  the 
three  fathers  received  us  with  the  great- 
est possible  friendliness.  The  superior, 
who  also  happened  to  be  one  of  the  three 
Elders  of  the  settlement,  cooked  with  his 
own  venerable  hand  some  fish  we  had 
heretically  brought  with  us,  while  one  of 
the  others  laid  us  a  table  in  the  little 
sitting-room  and  served  our  dinner.  He 
spoke  a  very  good  French,  which  he 
learned  at  an  Assumptionist  mission  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  experience  was  in  various  ways  a 
novel  one.  We  had  not  before  visited  a 
skill.  A  skill — related  to  our  word  ascetic 
— is  theoretically  an  industrial  commu- 
nity living  under  the  monastic  rule  in  de- 
tached "cells."  There  are  skilai,  how- 
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dinner.  I  never  heard  monastery  gates 
clang  to  at  dusk  without  feeling  that  I 
was  in  prison.  But  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  experience,  to  me,  was  the 
character  of  our  hosts.  For  Kavsokaly- 
via  is  a  colony  of  artists.  While,  its  his- 
tory does  not  go  back  to  the  earliest  days 
of  Lavra,  painters  and  wood-carvers,  il- 
luminators of  manuscripts  and  masters 
of  mosaic,  began  long  before  the  Renais- 
sance had  reached  its  height  to  gather 
at  this  inaccessible  monastic  Barbizon. 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  it  kept 
alive  in  the  Levant  the  traditions  of  By- 
zantium. And  though  Russia  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  world  in 
all  that  concerns  religious  art,  Kavsokaly- 
visi  still  paints  icons  and  carves  altar- 
screens  for  a  considerable  world. 

As  we  stood  in  front  of  the  house  and 
looked  down  into  the  great  space  of  dark- 
ness that  dropped  suddenly  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  terrace — a  darkness 
vaguely  sprinkled  on  one  side  with  lights. 
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merging  in  the  distance  into  a  clear  sky 
of  stars,  and  full  of  the  sound  of  the  sea — 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Kavsokalyvia  must 
offer  some  of  the  happiest  conditions  of 
the  artistic  life.  I  thought  so  again  the 
next  morning,  when  the  better  part  of  that 
great  space  resolved  itself  into  so  fairy  a 
blue  of  the  ^gean  that  no  one  could  be- 
lieve half  the  galleys  of  antiquity  lay 
under  it.  And  the  ramps  of  the  mountain 
towered  up  from  it  with  such  an  air  that 
one  seemed  to  find  an  immediate  inspira- 
tion for  the  indescribable  nobility  of  the 
old  Athonite  art.  One  of  our  hosts  was 
good  enough  to  take  us  for  a  walk  through 
the  skiti.  The  white  houses  and  terraced 
gardens  scattered  themselves  irregularly 
about  a  church,  in  a  high  rocky  amphi- 
theatre facing  the  sea.  Athos  himself, 
half  invisible  in  morning  mist,  formed  the 
rear  wall  of  the  amphitheatre.  I  judged 
from  the  frescos  of  the  church  that  the 
villagers  of  the  period  had  been  too  oc- 
cupied by  greater  works  to  give  their 
genius  sway.  I  was  delighted,  however, 
by  a  St.  Anthony,  whose  special  tempta- 
tion cannot  have  been  too  difficult  to  re- 
sist if  it  took  the  form  represented  by  the 
monkish  painter.  The  terrace  in  front  of 
the  church  was  shaded  by  an  enormous 
tree,  from  one  of  whose  branches  hung  the 
village  prayer-gong.  As  we  went  away  a 
monk  began  to  beat  the  knell  of  a  dead 
artist.  We  also  visited  two  or  three  of 
the  houses.  In  each  was  a  chapel  and  a 
studio,  between  which  the  colonists  divide 
their  time. 

The  studio  in  the  house  of  our  hosts 
was  a  room  with  two  ordinary  windows — 
looking  south — an  open  fireplace,  and  a 
high  wainscot  shelf  on  which  were  a  quan- 
tity of  florid  lithographs.  Three  heavy 
easels  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  floor. 
On  them,  and  stacked  about  the  room, 
were  wood  panels  of  holy  personages  in 
various  stages  of  coloration.  But  they 
bore  small  resemblance  to  the  dark  and 
solemn  saints  of  whom  we  had  seen  so 
many  in  the  monastery  churches.  They 
were  lighter  and  gayer,  like  their  gar- 
ments. They  had  taken  on  flesh.  They 
seemed  to  have  gained  cheerfulness  at 
the  expense  of  expression.  Altogether  it 
was  patent  that  a  new  air  had  blown 
over  Kavsokalyvia.  I  asked  one  of  the 
caloyers  if  they  used  models.    ''Yes,"  he 


answered,  pointing  to  the  Hthographs. 
"The  men  who  painted  those  studied  at 
academies,  and  we  have  not.  Therefore 
we  can  learn  from  them."  And  he  showed 
me  a  St.  Nicholas,  a  commission  for  a 
church  in  Greece,  borrowed  from  a  fever- 
ish hunting  scene. 

It  was  pleasant,  for  once,  to  be  rid  of 
the  claptrap  of  too  many  studios.  And 
out  of  such  eagerness  and  good  faith, 
surely,  have  sprung  some  of  the  most 
original  movements  in  art.  But  I  could 
hardly  express  another  sense  that  seemed 
to  fill  the  room  as  I  looked  around  at 
those  pictures  that  were  either  childish 
or  tragic — a  sense  of  endless  years,  and 
the  passing  of  things,  and  the  pity  and 
irony  of  it.  Was  it  not  because  Greek 
monks  a  thousand  years  ago  made  little 
pictures  of  saints  and  put  them  into 
frames  of  beaten  gold  that  the  modern 
easel  picture  came  to  be,  set  about  with 
gilt  carving,  and  the  cheap  modern  re- 
production thereof?  Yet  to-day,  lighted 
only  by  a  last  reflection  of  the  fire  them- 
selves once  kindled,  the  painters  of  Mt. 
Athos  grope  blindly  toward  something 
their  older  art  did  not  express,  without 
a  shadow  of  its  immense  distinction, 
its  supreme  understanding  of  decorative 
values.  No  one  would  have  believed  that 
that  empty  St.  Nicholas  was  the  legiti- 
mate descendant  of  the  tragic  St.  John  of 
Karyes,  that  from  this  mountain  artists 
went  in  the  twelfth  century  to  execute 
the  noble  mosaics  of  Cefalu,  that  the  fore- 
bears of  these  copiers  of  trashy  German 
lithographs  were  the  inheritors  of  the 
Hellenic  tradition,  the  masters  of  Duc- 
cio  and  Cimabue,  collaborators  toward 
the  prodigy  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
whole  case  of  Mt.  Athos  was  in  that 
room.  I  think  I  never  felt  so  intensely 
before  the  rhythm  of  history,  the  flicker 
of  something  that  heats  an  art  or  a  peo- 
ple for  a  moment  into  supremacy  and 
then  dies  away. 

To  speak  of  Mt.  Athos  and  not  of  Lavra 
would  be  to  describe  Italy  without  men- 
tioning Rome.  Lavra,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Sacred  Mount  itself — whose  ascent  on 
the  6th  of  August,  the  feast  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, is  only  less  meritorious  than 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem — is  the  oldest 
of  the  monasteries,  the  chief  of  them  in 
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the  hierarchy  of  the  peninsula,  the  tribuna 
as  it  were  of  the  entire  collection.  The 
monastery  was  founded  in  963  by  Niceph- 
orus  Phocas,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Crete, 
because  he  fell  in  love  wdth  the  beautiful 
empress  Theophano  instead  of  retiring 
from  the  world  with  his  friend  St.  Athana- 
sius.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  which  of  them 
had  the  best  of  it.  Nicephorus  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  The- 
ophano, while  Athanasius  was  killed  by  a 
falling  dome  of  the  monastery  church  he 
loved.  As  for  Theophano,  she  also  came 
to  a  tragic  end.  All  her  beauty  could  not 
save  her  from  the  lover  for  whom  she 
murdered  Nicephorus.  But  Lavra  re- 
mains to  this  day,  a  monument  to  the 
powder  upon  one  another  of  three  great 
persons,  more  beautiful  after  its  thou- 
sand years  than  when  it  rose  in  penance 
and  in  scorn  of  the  love  of  w^omen. 

It  lifts  its  processional  outline  on  a 
grassy  plateau  under  the  eastern  point  of 
the  peninsula,  far  from  any  other  mon- 
astery. Above  it  wooded  heights  climb 
sharply  through  sea  mists  to  the  over- 
hanging peak.  Below  it  meadow^s  of  an- 
cient olive-trees  slope  to  two  rocky  coves, 
one  more  perfect  than  the  other.  The 
smaller,  a  mere  transparent  pool  among 
the  rocks,  is  the  port  of  the  monastery. 
Strange  craft  ride  there  of  forward-raking 
masts,  wherein  black-gowned  pirates  will 
speciously  offer  to  sail  you  whither  you 
desire  to  go,  afterward  marooning  you 
half-way.  Or  so  they  did  to  us.  The 
larger,  an  open  crescent  more  subject  to 
the  humors  of  the  ^gean,  is  such  a  place 
as  one  waits  in  for  an  emperor's  galley  to 
sweep  around  the  point,  meantime  lis- 
tening to  the  rhythm  of  the  water  and 
wondering  why  it  always  looks  so  much 
more  desirable  through  an  olive-tree. 
And  between  the  two,  on  a  jagged  rock 
tufted  with  sw^et-william  and  w^hite  iris, 
stands  the  most  romantic,  the  most  in- 
imitable, of  moated  towers.  It  is  gar- 
risoned by  an  ancient  monk  and  a  Greek 
customs  officer,  only  too  happy  in  his 
homesickness  to  offer  coffee  to  a  casual 
stranger. 

The  monastery  itself,  entered  crookedly 
through  three  great  iron-bound  doors,  is 
in  some  ways  less  beautiful  than  it  must 
once  have  been.  The  court,  as  centuries 
have  gone  by,  has  gradually  filled  until 


it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  perspective. 
Earthquakes,  too,  have  made  unhappy 
devastation.  And  the  repairs  following 
upon  the  last  betray  an  ominous  partiality 
for  local  marble  and  iron  girders.  Still 
the  seeker  after  effects  of  a  kind  shall  not 
wander  there  in  vain.  There  are  certain 
cavernous  archways.  There  are  certain 
subtly  swelling  roofs  warmed  never  so 
delicately  with  yellow  lichen.  There  are 
bits  of  brickwork  and  inset  plates  and 
tiles.  There  is  in  particular  a  small 
square  between  the  refectory  and  the 
church,  where  a  graceful  Byzantine  foun- 
tain stands  between  two  cypresses  so 
venerable  that  St.  Athanasius  himself 
may  have  planted  them,  as  the  monks 
declare. 

There  are  also  rarer  things,  not  to  be 
beheld  without  ceremonious  sending  back 
and  forth  of  embassies,  without  brandish- 
ing of  portentous  keys  and  the  super- 
\^sion  of  long-suffering  caloyers.  Of  such 
is  the  library,  the  richest  collection  of 
books  on  the  peninsula.  It  contains  over 
fifteen  hundred  Greek  manuscripts,  be- 
sides many  Venetian  and  other  early 
prints.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  manu- 
scripts is  a  great  illuminated  Gospel  of 
the  eleventh  century,  presented  by  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.  Not  the 
least  curious  is  a  botany  of  Dioscorides, 
illustrated  by  paintings.  The  librarian 
also  fished  out  of  a  loose  envelope  some 
fragments  of  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  of  the 
fifth  century,  sacrilegiously  annotated  in 
English  in  purple  ink.  He  was  most 
anxious,  however,  that  we  should  ex- 
amine his  visitors'  book  and  add  to  its 
collection  of  polyglot  sentiments. 

Another  room  in  the  same  building  was 
the  more  interesting  because  we  had  seen 
nothing  else  of  the  kind.  We  were  es- 
corted thither  by  the  two  Epitropes  and 
the  secretary  of  the  monastery  in  person, 
in  order  to  see  the  golden  robe  of  Niceph- 
orus Phocas.  We  did  not  see  very  much 
of  it,  because  it  lay  in  a  big  case  among  a 
quantity  of  other  ancient  vestments.  It 
did  not  look  its  thousand  years.  I  made 
no  indiscreet  remark,  however,  being  too 
curious  to  paw  over  the  antique  stuffs 
that  filled  the  rest  of  the  case.  Some  of 
them  were  embroidered  w^ith  seed  pearls. 
On  others  were  bits  of  miniature  painting. 
More  church  finery  was  folded  in  piles  on 
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a  series  of  curtained  shelves  along  the 
walls.  On  a  higher  shelf  stood  a  jug  of 
old  Venetian  glass,  stuck  all  over  with 
colored  flowers,  and  some  Persian  and 
Rhodian  plates  for  which  I  would  have 
given  my  head.  A  bronze  quiver  in- 
scribed in  Arabic  dangled  from  the  knob 
of  a  cupboard — ^perhaps  a  memento  of 
Nicephorus's  Cretan  campaign.  There 
were  other  cupboards  and  a  number  of 
wooden  chests,  one  of  them  curiously 
painted,  containing  who  knew  what  price- 
less treasures.  As  we  came  away  the  old 
librarian  nudged  me  in  the  ribs  and  whis- 
pered "Complimentt."  He  cherished  a 
not  always  realizable  aspiration  to  speak 
French.  I  thereupon  expressed  to  the 
Epitropes  in  an  equally  inadequate  Greek 
my  sense  of  the  extreme  honor  they  had 
shown  us.  But  I  privately  considered  my 
Greek  as  adequate  as  the  opportunity 
we  had  had  to  rummage  through  that 
tantaUzing  room. 

I  was  of  a  similar  mind  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  we  were  shown  the  church. 
Perhaps  its  gilded  bronze  doors,  its  tes- 
sellated pavement,  its  blue-green  tiling, 
its  splendor  of  lamps  and  icons,  and  its 
noble  frescos  impressed  me  the  more  be- 
cause we  were  not  allowed  to  photograph 
them.  But  we  had  by  that  time  seen  the 
chief  churches  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  not 
even  in  those  of  Vatopethi  and  Karyes 
did  I  gather  such  an  effect  of  supreme 
distinction.  The  reHcs  were  shown  us  by 
a  vestured  priest,  as  they  deserved,  be- 
tween lighted  candles,  on  a  table  in  front 
of  the  altar  door.  I  seem  to  recollect  the 
skull  of  some  saintly  person,  set  in  silver. 
I  remember  more  clearly  a  mosaic  icon 
framed  in  filigree  whorls  of  gold,  donated 
to  the  monastery  by  that  Armenian  John 
Tzimisces  who  brought  Nicephorus  and 
Theophano  to  their  unhappy  ends.    What 


I  could  not  take  my  eyes  away  from  was 
the  bit  of  the  True  Cross  given  to  St. 
Athanasius  by  Nicephorus  himself,  set 
crosswise  in  a  great  gold  case  with  fold- 
ing doors  of  gold.  The  outside  of  the 
case  was  studded  in  the  Byzantine  fash- 
ion ^^ith  large  pale  gems.  Inside  were 
smaller  and  rarer  stones,  including  some 
of  the  most  antique  diamonds  known, 
and  small  reliefs  of  saints  and  apostles. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  things  more 
ancient  in  the  world.  But  I  have  not 
often  felt  so  completely  about  me  the  il- 
lusion of  another  time.  That  old  piece 
of  church  jewelr>%  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  it  might  just  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  Byzantine  goldsmith  who 
made  it,  had  the  strangest  power  to  bring 
back  its  world  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
And  it  secretly  pleased  my  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  that  we  were  not  allowed 
to  open  our  cameras.  The  solemn  frescos 
seemed  to  look  down  rebukingly  upon 
those  pert  modern  engines  of  art.  Who 
were  two  little  mongrel  American  tourists, 
barbarians  from  beyond  unknown  seas, 
that  they  should  trifle  vdih  the  sanctity 
of  imperial  reHcs? 

At  another  monastery  we  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  monk  who  interested 
me  greatly.  Among  many  intelHgent 
and  open-minded  caloyers  he  was  the 
one  scholar  we  happened  to  meet.  He 
knew  Paris,  he  had  matriculated  at  a 
German  university,  he  was  a  student  of 
history  and  philolog>',  he  subscribed  to 
the  ^' Byzantinische  Zeitschrift.''  Que 
diable  allait-il  /aire  dans  cette  galere?  I 
asked  myself.  But  as  we  rode  away  from 
Lavra,  still  dazed  by  the  church,  through 
a  long  lonely  land  of  climbing  forests  and 
foam-edged  sea,  of  wild  flowers  and  night- 
ingales and  dropping  water,  I  thought  of 
that  monk  again.     After  all ! 
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*HE  Beavers 
had  settled 
on  the  little 
brook  that  runs 
easterly  from 
Mount  Marcy,  and 
built  a  series  of 
dams  that  held  a 
succession  of  ponds 
like  a  wet  stairway 
down  the  valley, 
making  a  break  in 
the  forest  that  gave 
the  sky  a  chance 
to  see  its  own 
sweet  face  in  the  pools  below. 

The  Rose  Moon  was  queen  of  the  blue 
and  was  glowing  on  the  pine-robed  moun- 
tain. The  baby  Beaver  were  learning 
to  slap  with  their  tails,  and  already  the 
chirring  in  high  places  told  of  young  birds 
grown  and  lusty.  The  peace  of  the  forest 
was  abroad,  for  it  was  calm  and  cool  in 
the  waning  light. 

And  now  the  mnged  Brownies  of  the 
Woods,  the  hush  people  of  Shadowland, 
came  trooping  down  the  open  aisle  above 
the  beaver-ponds.  Skimmmg  and  circling 
on  lightning  wing,  catchmg  the  butter- 
flies of  the  night  or  pursuing  each  other 
with  shouts  that  to  them  seemed  loud  and 
boisterous,  though  to  us  they  would  be 
merely  squeaks  and  twitters  too  thin  and 
fine  for  any  but  the  sharpest  ears. 

Somewhat  in  order  of  size  they  came; 
the  smallest  first,  the  larger  as  the  shad- 
ows deepened.  Then  almost  at  the  twi- 
Ught's  end  appeared  the  last  and  royalest 
of  them  all.  Clad  in  its  frosted  sable-furs, 
it  swooped  into  view  on  ample  wings, 
biggest,  strongest,  rarest  of  the  folk  of 
Shadowland,  the  king  of  its  kind,  the 
chief  of  the  winged  Brownies,  and  yet  for 
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which  we  blind  ones  have  no  better  name 
than  Great  North  Hoary  Bat. 

Darting  up  and  down  the  waterway 
chasing  the  fat  moths  and  big  game  of  the 
night,  noctua,  samia,  lachnosterna,  or 
stripping  their  bodies  of  legs  and  wings 
to  devour  the  soft  parts  in  air,  the  great 
Bat  flew,  first  of  the  royal  house  to  come. 
Sometimes  skimming  low  over  the  w^aters, 
sometimes  shooting  skyward  above  the 
trees,  sometimes  spinning  up  and  dowTi, 
faster  than  any  of  its  lesser  kin.  One  not 
gifted  with  night  eyes  w^ould  have  mar- 
velled to  learn  that  in  all  this  airy  w^heehng 
and  speeding,  she,  for  it  was  a  Queen  Bat, 
carried  a  hea\y  burden.  Clinging  to  her 
breast  were  tw^o  young  Bats,  her  offspring. 
They  were  growing  fast  and  already  a 
heavy  weight;  but  none  who  marked  only 
the  mother's  flight  would  have  guessed 
that  she  was  so  trammelled  and  heavy 
laden. 

Up  and  down  the  fare- way  of  the  water 
she  skimmed,  or  high  above  the  trees 
where  roam  the  bigger  flyers  of  the  night, 
till  she  had  caught  and  eaten  her  fill,  then 
after  another  hovering  drink  at  the  beaver- 
pond,  she  left  the  almost  deserted  fly-w^ay 
and,  soaring  over  the  tree-tops,  she  made 
up  the  mountainside  to  her  home  den,  a 
knot-hole  in  a  hollow  maple,  too  small  to 
be  entered  by  Marten  or  Haw^k  or  any 
creature  big  enough  to  do  her  harm. 


II 


THE  SCHOOLING  OF  A  BROWNIE 

As  June,  the  Moon  of  Roses,  passed,  the 
young  Bats  grew  apace.  They  were  full 
furred  now,  and  their  weight  so  great  that 
the  mother  left  them  in  the  den  in  the  hol- 
low branch  each  time  she  went  forth  seek- 
ing food.  Now  she  brought  back  the 
bodies  of  her  prey,  moths  and  June-bugs ; 
for  the  young  were  learning  to  eat  solid 
food,  and  when  their  mother  came  home 
after  the  evening  hunt,  they  would  meet 
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her  at  the  door  with  a  soft  chirring  of  wel-  was  falling  through  the  air.  He  gave  a 
come,  spring  on  the  food  she  brought,  and  little  screech,  instinctively  spread  out  his 
tussle  with  each  other  for  the  pieces.  wings,  and  flapped  very  hard.  Then  lo! 
Two  meals  a  day,  or  rather  each  night,  instead  of  falling,  he  went  fluttering  for- 
is  a  rule  of  the  Bat  life — one  in  the  evening  ward,  and  before  he  knew  it  was  flying. 
twilight,  and  again  in  the  morning  twi-  It  was  weak  and  wabbly,  but  it  was 
light.  And  twice  each  day  the  mother  flight;  Mother  was  close  at  hand  and 
stuffed  them  with  food,  so  they  grew  and  when  he  seemed  to  weaken  and  failed  to 
grew.  The  difference  of  their  dispositions  hold  control,  she  glided  underneath  and 
was  well  marked  now.  The  lesser  brother  took  his  weight  upon  her  back.  Wheel- 
was  petulant  and  a   little  quarrelsome,  ing,   she   mounted  with  strong,   sturdy 


He  always  wanted  the  June- 
bug  that  had  not  been  given 
him,  and  paid  little  heed  to 
the  warning  "chirr"  that 
his  mother  sometimes  gave 
to  stop  him  scrambling  after 
his  brother's  portion.  But 
the  bigger  brother  was  not 
easily  provoked;  he  sought 
for  peace.  What  wonder 
that  the  mother  found  it 
pleasanter  to  stroke  and  lick 
the  big  one's  fur  than  to  be 
chittered  at  by  the  little  one. 
June  went  by;  July,  the 
Thunder  Moon,  was  half 
gone,  when  a  great  event 
took  place.     The  young  had 
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strokes.  Soon  again  he  was 
back  to  the  home  den  and 
his  maiden  flight  was  over. 
It  was  three  days  before 
Little  Brother  would  take 
his  flight.  And  many  a 
scolding  his  mother  gave 
him  before  he  could  be  per- 
suaded that  he  really  had 
wings  to  bear  him  aloft  if 
only  he  would  try  to  use 
them. 

From  this  time  on  the 
twins'  real  life  began. 
Twice  nightly  they  went  fly- 
ing with  Mother  to  the 
long  wet  valley  through  the 
timber,  and  though  at  first 


been   growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  they   wearied  before  they  had  covered 

Though  far  from  being  as  heavy  as  the  thrice  the  length   of  the  beaver-ponds, 

mother  yet,  they  were  nearly  as  long  and  their  strength  grew  quickly,  and  the  late 

had  a  wing  stretch  that  was  fully  three-  Thunder    Moon   saw   them   nearly   full 

quarters  of  hers.     During  the  last  few  grown,  strong  on  the  wing,  and  rejoicing 

days  they  had  dared  to  sit  on  their  home  in  the  power  of  flight.     Oh !  what  a  joy 

branch  outside  of  the  den,  to  wait  for  it  was,  when  the  last  streak  of  light  was 


mother  with  the  eatables.  Each  time 
they  saw  her  coming,  their  well-grown 
wings  fluttered  vigorously  with  excite- 
ment, and  more  than  once  with  such 
power  that  the  young  bodies  were  lifted 
almost  off  their  feet;  surely  the  time  had 
come  for  the  great  experiment.  Instead 
of  giving  them  the  food  that  evening,  the 
mother  Bat  kept  a  little  way  off. 

Holding  the  body  of  a  cockchafer,  she 


gone  from  the  western  world  rim,  to 
scramble  to  the  hole  and  launch  into  the 
one,   two,  three — Mother,  Brother, 


air 


and  Little  Brother,  to  go  kiting,  scoot- 
ing, circling,  sailing,  diving,  and  soaring 

—  with  flutter,  wheel,  and  downward 
plunge.  Then  sharp  with  hunger  they 
would  dart  for  the  big,  abounding  game 

—  great  fat  luna  moths,  roaring  June- 
bugs,  luscious  cecropias,  and  a  thousand 


alighted  on  a  branch,  and  when  the  hun-  smaller  game  were  whizzing  and  flitting 
gry  little  ones  pursued  her,  clamoring,  she  on  every  side,  a  plenteous  feast  for  those 
kept  just  out  of  reach  and  continued  on    with  wings  of  speed.     One  or  two  small 


to  the  end  of  the  branch.  The  little  ones 
scrambled  after  her,  and  just  as  they 
reached  the  prize  she  launched  into  the 
air  on  her  wings.  The  Big  Brother  was 
next  her.  He  had  been  reaching  for  the 
food;  the  suddenness  of  the  move  upset 
\     him.     He  lost  his  hold  and  in  a  moment 


moths  they  seized  and  gobbled  in  mid- 
air. Then  a  fat  June-bug  came  boom- 
ing by  and  away  went  the  youngsters 
twittering  with  glee,  neck  and  neck,  and 
Mother  hovering  near.  Within  half  a 
pond  length  they  were  up  to  him,  and 
pounced  and  snapped,  Little  Brother  and 


She  swooped  after  the  roaring  bug. 


Big  Brother.  But  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty arose.  The  June- bug  was  so  big  and 
round,  and  clad  in  such  hard-shell  armor, 
that  each  time  the  young  Bats  pounced 
and  snapped,  their  little  jaws  could  get  no 
hold,  but  sent  the  bug  rebounding,  safely 
speeding. 

Snap,  snap,  snap  went  the  little  Bats, 
but  it  was  like  a  terrier  snapping  at  an 
armadillo  or  a  kitten  at  a  turtle.  For 
the  June-bug  kept  his  legs  tight  tucked 
and  all  the  rest  was  round  and  hard. 
*'Snap"  went  Brother  at  his  head  and 
*'snap"  went  Little  Brother  at  his  tail. 
They  nearly  bumped  into  each  other,  but 
the  booming  bug  escaped  and  Little 
Brother  chittered  angrily  at  every  one. 

Then  the  mother  Bat  came  skimming 
by  and  said  in  Bat  language,  ''Now,  chil- 
dren, watch  me  and  see  how  to  manage 
those  big,  hard  things  you  cannot  bite." 
She  swooped  after  the  roaring  bug,  but 
making  no  attempt  to  use  her  teeth  she 
sailed  over,  then  in  a  twinkling  curled 
her  tail  with  its  broad  flap  into  a  bag 
and  scooped  the  June-bug  in.     Her  legs 


helped  to  close  the  net;  a  quick  reach 
back  of  the  supple  neck  and  the  boomer 
was  seized  by  the  head.  Her  hind  feet 
clutched  it  firmly,  a  few  quick  movements 
of  her  jaws,  the  ^ing  cases,  the  armored 
legs  and  horns,  went  down  rattling  into 
the  leafage,  and  the  June-bug's  body  was 
like  a  chicken  trussed  for  eating,  cleaned 
of  all  but  the  meat. 

CalHng  to  the  twins  with  a  t'^ittering 
squeak  she  took  the  fat  lump  in  her  teeth 
and  flew  onward  and  upward,  still  calling. 
Then,  as  they  labored  in  pursuit,  she  rose 
a  Httle  and  dropped  the  big,  luscious  prize. 

Away  went  Brother,  and  after  went 
Little  Brother  in  pursuit  of  the  falUng 
food.  It  fell  straight,  they  darted  in  zig- 
zags. Again  and  again  they  struck  at  it, 
but  could  not  hold  it.  It  was  surely  falling 
to  the  ground,  where  it  would  be  lost,  for 
no  Frosted  Bat  would  eat  food  from  the 
ground.  But  Mother  swooped  and  ^^dth 
her  tail  scooped  the  round  thing  in  again. 

Once  more  she  flew  to  the  higher  level 
above  the  trees.  Again  she  called  to  the 
Brothers  to  try  their  powers.     And  as  the 
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fat  body  dropped  a  second  time  they 
resumed  their  eager  zigzags.  A  little 
screech  of  joy  from  Little  Brother  an- 
nounced that  he  had  scooped  the  body, 
but  he  lost  his  wing  balance  and  dropped 
the  June-bug  to  recover  himself.  It  had 
not  fallen  twenty  feet  before  Brother 
dashed  under  sideways  and  up,  then  twit- 
tered in  needle  tones  of  joy,  for  he  had 
won  the  prize  and  won  it  in  fair  play.  The 
old  Bat  would  have  eaten  it  on  the  wing, 
but  the  little  ones  were  not  yet  steady 
enough  for  that,  so  they  flew  to  a  tall  tree 
and  to  a  top  branch  which  afforded  a 
good  perch  and  there  they  revelled  in  the 
spoils. 

iii^ 

THE   UNDOING    OF    LITTLE    BROTHER 

The  Thunder  Moon  was  worthy  of  its 
name.  Night  after  night  there  were 
thunder-storms  that  prevented  the  Bats 
going  out  to  hunt,  and  the  hardship  of 
hunger  was  theirs,  for  more  than  once  they 
had  to  crouch  in  the  home  den  while  the 
skies  and  trees  shivered  in  thunder  that 
shook  down  drenching  streams  of  rain. 
Then  followed  a  few  clear  days  and  nights 


is  the  second  meal,  the  east  was  showing  a 
dawning.  All  three  had  huddled  in  the 
old  safe  home,  but  it  got  closer  and  hot- 
ter; another  blazing  day  was  coming,  and 
Little  Brother,  in  spite  of  warning  chitters 


ate  i>'lf^MWy- 


V 


I'    ■*,  to  di-ne 


with  gro\\ing  heat.  Little  Brother,  al- 
ways petulant,  chittered  and  crooned  in 
querulous  notes,  but  Brother  and  Mother 
bore  it  all  silently.  The  home  was  surely 
very  close,  but  it  was  a  safe  refuge.  At 
last  Little  Brother  would  stand  it  no 
longer.     The  morning  hunt  was  over,  that 


^^' 


from  his  Mother  and  bead-eyed  wonder  of 
his  Brother,  crawled  out  of  the  den  and 
hung  himself,  bat-fashion,  heels  up  under 
a  thick  and  shady  spruce  bough  close  at 
hand. 

Mother  called  once  or  twice,  but  he 
answered  her  only  with  an  impatient 
grunt  or  not  at  all.  He  was  very  well 
pleased  to  find  it  so  much  cooler  and 
pleasanter  under  this  bough  than  in  the 
den,  though  in  truth  the  blinding  sun 
was  far  from  agreeable. 

The  brightness  and  the  heat  grew  and 
the  bird  voices  mostly  died  away.  But 
there  was  one  that  could  be  heard  in  sun 
or  shadow,  heat  or  twilight,  the  loud 
"/a>',  y^y"  of  the  Bluejay,  the  rampant, 
rollicking,  mischief  bird,  the  spy  and  tell- 
tale of  the  woods. 

^^  Jay,  jay, "  he  screamed  when  he  found 
a  late  fledgling  in  the  nest  of  a  Vireo  and 
gobbled  the  callow  mite  as  its  parents 
wailed  around.  ^'  Jay,  jay,  to-rootel,^'  he 
chortled  as  he  saw  a  fat  grasshopper  left  on 
a  thorn  by  a  Butcher-bird  who  believed  in 
storing  food  when  it  was  plenty.  But  the 
Jay  polished  off  the  dainty  and  hopped 
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gayly  to  a  cleft  tree  into  which  some  large  IV 
insect  had  buzzed.     The  Jay  tapped  with 
his  bill;  an  angry  buzz  gave  warning. 

^'Nay,  nay,'^  said  the  blue  terror  and 

lightly  flitted  to  a  tall  fir  out  of  reach  Atalapha,  the  Big  Brother,  now  lived 

of  the  angry  hornets.  alone  with  his   Mother,  learning   many 

Here  his  keen  eyes,  glancing  around,  things  that  were  needful  to  his  life  success; 

caught  a  glimpse  of  a  brownish-looking  being  taught  by  her,   even  as  she  was 

lump  like  an  autumn  leaf  or  a  moth  co-  taught  by  her  mother,  chiefly  through  the 


coon. 

^^Took,    took,'^    murmured    the    Jay. 
*'What  is  that?"     It  hung 
from  the  lower  side  of  a  limb. 
The  Jay  hopped  just  above 
it.     The   slight  jarring   of 
his  weight  caused  two  tiny 
blinky  eyes  to  open,  but  the 
sunlight  was  blinding,  the 
owner  was  helpless,  and 
with  one  fell  blow  of  his  sharp 
bill    the   Blue  jay    spUt   its   skull.     The 
brown   form    of   the  Bat   shook   in   the 
final  throe,  fell  from  the  perch,  and  was 
lost  to  view,  while  the  Bluejay  croaked 
and  "  he-he' d  "  and  went  on  in  the  rounds 
of  his  e\il  life. 

That  was  the  end  of  Little  Brother. 

His  Mother  and 
Brother  knew  he  was 
killed,  but  they  could 
see  little  of  it  in  the 
brightness;  they  were 
sure  only  of  this:  they 
never  saw  him  again. 

But  a  man,  a  good 
naturalist,  was  prowl- 
ing through  the  woods 
that  day  with  trout 


power  of  example,  developing  so  fast  that 
he  was  full  grown  before  the  waning  of 
the  Thunder  Moon,  and  was 
far  advanced  for  his  age  in 
all  the  wise  w^ays  of  Bats. 

One  of   the  first   lessons 
was  the  making  of  his  toi- 
let, for  the 
winged 
B  r  o  w^  n  i  e  s 


\ 


A 


v^>'^ 


ivnz^ 


fl^wl 


^^ot^^ 


are  exqui- 
sitely clean 
\  *'^  i  in  their  per- 

son.    This 
was     the 
way  of  his 
w^  a  s  h  i  n  g. 
After   dip- 
ping once 
or  twice  in 
the  water 
so  the  lower  fur  was 
dripping  wet  he  would 
fly  to  some  w^ll-known 
roost  and,  hanging  by 
first  one  foot  then  by 
the  other,  would  comb 
his  fur  all  over  with  the 
thumb  that  grows  on 
each  wing  bend,  and 


rod  in  hand.     It  was 

too  hot  to  fish.     He  was  lying  under  a    then  with  finer  application  of  his  teeth  and 

tree  in  the  shade  when  the  familiar  voice    tongue  every  part  was  dressed  and  licked 


of  the  Bluejay  sounded  above  him.  He 
saw  nothing  of  the  bird.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  its  doings  overhead,  but  he  did 
know  that  presently  there  fluttered  down 
a  beautiful  form,  the  velvet  and  silver- 
clad  body  of  a  Great  Northern  Bat,  and 
when  the  wings  had  ceased  to  flutter,  a 
closer  glance  showed  that  the  skull  was 
split  by  a  blow  from  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. But  the  rare  specimen  was  lit- 
tle harmed;  he  gladly  took  it  to  an  hon- 
ored resting-place.  He  had  no  answer  to 
the  riddle,  but  we  know^  it  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  law — obedience  is  long 
life. 


as  carefully  as  a  cat  might  dress  her  coat. 
And  last  his  wings  are  rubbed  and  mas- 


saged inside  and  out 
pull  at  the 
membrane, 
and  stretch 
it  over  hi^ 
head  till  ev- 
ery part  was 
cleared  of  ev- 
ery speck  of 
dust,  and  the 
fur  slick  and 
clean  and 
fluffy  soft. 


He  would  lick  and 
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He  knew  how  to  take  the  noisy  June-  basilona  cannot  be  scooped,  but  must  be 
bug  in  the  scoop-net.  How  to  snap  the  struck  from  above  and  dewinged;  so 
small  but  juicy  May-flies  and  mosquitoes    also  with  the  lightning  hawk-moth,  the 


The  flittering  host  of  the  moonlight. 


in  his  mouth  and  cut  their  \\ings  with  his 
side  teeth.  He  could  seize,  strip,  pluck, 
bone,  and  eat  a  noctua  or  a  sno\\y  maenas 
without  changing  his  line  of  flight.  He 
knew  that  a  polopias  was  a  hard-shell 
and  a  stinger  to  be  let  alone;  some  young 
Bats  have  lost  their  lives  through  not 
knowing  what  a  deadly  creature  is  this 
steel-blue  mud  wasp.  He  knew  that 
the  woolly  luna,  the  fluffy  samia  with 
her  owl-eyed  wings,  or  the  blazing  yellow 


royal  citheronia,  and  the  giant  cecropia, 
the  hardest  of  all  to  take,  the  choicest  food 
in  the  air.  He  learned  to  keep  away  from 
the  surface  of  the  beaver-pond  when  the 
great  trout  were  jumping,  and  he  had  dis- 
covered the  wonderful  treat  that  one  may 
eat  hovering  in  front  of  a  high  honey- 
suckle when  honey,  pollen,  and  smoke- 
flies  mixed  made  a  thick,  delicious  food 
that  was  a  new  sensation.  He  knew  the 
booming  hoot  of  the  Horned  Owl  and  the 
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screech  of  the  early  Pigeon  Hawk.  He 
could  dart  at  full  speed,  without  touching, 
through  an  opening  but  little  wider  than 


/ 


r 


r 


and  henceforth  Atalapha  was  left  to  him- 
self, had  indeed  to  seek  a  new  home. 

When  autumn  came  and  the  Bat  host 
went  South,  the  males  went  first  and 
Atalapha  instinctively  followed.  Afar  in 
the  groves  of  Florida  he  spent  the  cold 
term  and  grew  to  be  the  biggest  and  rich- 
est clad  of  all  his  sportive  kind. 

When  spring  came  back  he  joined  his 
male  companions  for  the  northern  flight. 
On  past  Marcy  Mount  they  went ;  any  im- 
pulse he  had  to  stop  was  held  in  check  by 
the   example   of   others. 
Marcy  Vale  was  a  range 
of  female  Bats,  the  males 
must  live  apart  and  on 
they  went  till  the  Sara- 
nac  was  blue  and  white 
below,  and  there  they 
halted;  this  was  home. 

Here  he  spent  the 
spring  and  the  summer, 
here  he  learned  to  live  the 
free  life  of  a  full-grown 
Bat,  and  to  meet  and 
rejoice  in  meeting  the 
dangers  that  were  thick 
one  wing.     He   could  y  about  from  the  Owl  and 

comb  his  left  side  \vith  J^  Hawk   to  the  jagged 

his  right  thumb-nail.  \  thorn  or  the  stinging  aca- 

He  learned  to  enjoy  j 

teasing  the  great,  clum- 
sy Night-hawks;    and 
when    he    saw    one 
spreading  its  enormous 
gape  to  close  on  some  fat  basilona,  he 
loved  to  dart  between  and  in  a  spirit  of 
mischief  and  sport  to  bear  the  coveted 
morsel  away.     All  Great  Northern  Bats 
are  marvellous  on  the  wing,  but  Atalapha 
was  a  marvel  among  the  young  of  his  kind. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  fulness  of  his  speed.    He 
gloried  in  the  strength  of  his  wings ;  and — 
shall  I  tell  it  ? — he  became  a  little  puffed 
up.     Because  he  pleased  his  Mother,  and 
was  a  little  abler  than  his  mates  and  had 
taken  with  credit  the  first  steps  in  the  life 
journey,  he  reckoned  himself  a  very  impor- 
tant being;   and  thought  he  knew  it  all. 
He  had  an  awakening.    For  late  on  a  night 
in  the  early  Red  Moon  the  air  was  filled 

with  a  droning  hum  that  puzzled  him,  but  rus,  from  the  leaping  trout  in  the  brook  to 
stirred  his  Mother  to  leap  for  the  door  and  the  weird  mystery — a  column  of  hot  and 
wing  away.  The  air  was  filled  with  new  deadly  vapor  that  rose  from  a  glowing 
Bats,  bigger,  stronger  than  he  was  used  man-made  pile  of  stones  by  the  upper 
to,  and  among  them  was  Atalapha's  Fa-  Saranac,  a  place  that  in  his  mind  was 
ther.     He  had  come  again  to  his  bride,    noted  as  the  place  of  the  unknown  death. 
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ATALAPHA   WOUNDED   AND   CAPTIVE 

A  GOOD  naturalist  who  found  Bats 
worthy  of  his  whole  life-study  has  left 
us  a  long  account  of  a  Bat  roost  where  ten 
thousand  of  the  lesser  tribes  had  colonized 
the  garret  of  a  country  dweller's  home.  It 
was  in  a  land  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
many  singing  pests  with  stings,  but  all 


home.  Yes,  every  time  a  Bat  scoops 
up  a  flying  bug  it  deals  a  telHng  blow  at 
mankind's  foes.  There  is  no  creature, 
winged  or  walking  in  the  woods,  that 
should  be  better  prized,  protected,  blessed 
than  this,  the  harmless,  beautiful,  benefi- 
cent Bat. 

And  yet  young  Haskins  of  the  Mill, 
when  his  uncle  gave  him  a  shotgun  for 
his  birthday,  must  needs  begin  with  prac- 
tise on  these  fur-clad   swallows  of  the 


Atalapha 


about  the  house  was  an  Eden  where  such 
insects  were  unknown.  Each  Bat  needs 
many  hundred  little  insects  every  night; 
what  wonder  that  they  had  swept  the 
region  clear! 

Slow-moving  science  has  gathered  up 
facts  and  deciphered  a  part  of  the  dim 
manuscript  of  truth  that  has  in  it  the  laws 
of  life. 

We  know  now  that  typhoid,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
maladies  are  borne  about  by  the  mos- 
quitoes and  the  flies.  Without  such  virus- 
carriers  these  deadly  pests  would  die  out. 
And  of  all  the  creatures  in  the  woods  there 
is  none  that  does  more  noble  work  for 
man  than  the  skimming  fur-clad  Bat. 
Perhaps  he  kills  a  thousand  insects  in  a 
night.  All  of  these  are  possible  plague- 
bearers.  Some  of  them  are  surely  in- 
fected and  carry  in  their  tiny  baleful 
bodies  the  power  to  desolate  a  human 


night  that  skimmed  about  the  mill-dam 
when  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  nearer 
hills. 

Again  and  again  he  fired  without  effect. 
The  flittering  swarm  was  baffling  in  its 
speed  or  its  tortuous  course.  But  am- 
munition was  plentiful,  and  he  blazed 
away.  One  or  two  of  the  smaller  Bats 
dropped  into  the  woods,  while  others 
escaped  only  to  die  of  their  wounds.  The 
light  was  nearly  gone  from  the  western 
sky  when  Atalapha,  too,  came  swooping 
down  the  valley  about  the  limpid  pond. 
His  long  sharp  wings  were  set  as  he  sailed 
to  drink  from  the  river  surface.  His 
unusual  size  caught  the  gunner's  eye;  he 
aimed  and  fired.  With  a  scream  of  pain 
the  great  Bat  fell  in  the  stream,  and  the 
heartless  human  laughed  iumphant, 
then  ran  to  the  margin  to  look  for  his 
victim. 

One  wing  was  useless,  but  Atalapha 
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was  swimming  bravely  with  the  other.  VI 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  land  when  the 

boy  reached  out  with  a  stick  and  raked  the  -wings  that  see 

him  ashore,  then  stooped  to  secure  the 

\^ctim;  but  Atalapha  gave  such  a  succes-  Atalapha's  hurt  was  merely  a  flesh 

sion  of  harsh  shrieks  of  pain  and  anger  wound  in  the  muscle  of  his  breast.     He 

that  the  boy  recoiled.     He  came  again,  recovered  quickly,  and  in  a  week  was  well 

however,  with  a  tin  can;  the  wounded  Bat  again.     His  unhinging  had  been  largely 

was  roughly  pushed  in  with  a  stick  and  from  the  shock,  for  the  exquisite  nerv- 

carried  to  the  house  to  be  shut  up  in  a  ous  sensibilities  of  the  Bat  are  perhaps 

cage.  unequalled    in   the   animal  world;    how 

That  boy  was  not  deliberately  cruel  or  fine  none  know  that  have  not  been  con- 

\\^cked.     He  was   simply  ignorant  and  fronted  ^^ith  much  evidence.     There  was 

thoughtless.     He  had  no  idea  that  the  once,  long  ago,  a  cruel  man,  a  student  of 

Bat  was  a  sensitive,  high-strung  creature,  natural  history,  who  was  told  that  a  Bat 

a  mortal  of  absolutely  blameless  life,  a  has  such  a  marvellous  gift  of  nerves  and 

hidden  worker,  a  man-defender  from  the  such  a  tactile  sense  that  it  could  see  \^ith 

e\dl  powers  that  plot  and  walk  in  dark-  its  wings  if  its  eyes  were  gone.     He  did 

ness — the  real  Brownie  of  the  woods,  the  not  hesitate  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  and 

uncrowned  king  of  the  kindly  little  folk  of  has  left  a  record  that  sounds  to  us  like 

Shadowland — and   so  in  striking   down  a  tale  of  magic. 

Atalapha  the  fool  had  harmed  his  own,  There  was  sickness  in  the  small  set- 
but  the  linking  of  his  life  \nth  the  in-  tlement,  and  the  Doctor,  calling,  learned 
ner  chain  of  life  was  hidden  from  him.  of  the  children's  captive.  He  knew  of 
Cruelty  was  far  from  his  thoughts;  it  be-  Spallanzani's  account  and  was  minded  to 
gan  with  the  hunting  instinct,  then  came  test  the  truth;  but  he  was  not  minded  to 
the  desire  to  possess,  and  the  gratifica-  rob  a  fellow  being  of  its  precious  eyesight, 
tion  of  a  reasonable  curiosity — all  good  He  could  find  other  means, 
enough.  But  the  methods  were  hard  on  Opening  the  cage  he  seized  the  fur-clad 
the  creature  caught.  The  boy  pressed  prisoner,  then  dropping  deftly  a  Httle 
his  nose  against  the  close  vdre  netting  soft  wax  on  each  eyelid,  he  covered  all 
and  stared  at  the  wet  and  trembling  pris-  ^^^th  adhesive  plaster  so  that  the  eyes 
oner.  Then  the  boy's  little  sister  came  were  closed,  absolutely  sealed,  there  was 
and  gazed  with  big  blue  eyes  of  fear  and  no  possibility  of  one  single  ray  of  enter- 
wonder,  ing  light.     And  then  he  let  the  captive 

*'0h,  give  it  something  to  eat,"  was  fly  in  the  room.     Strong  once  more  on  the 

her  kind  suggestion.     So  bread,  for  which  wing,  Atalapha  rose  at  once  in  wavering 

the  wounded  one  had  no  appetite,  was  flight,  then  steadied  himself,  and  hovering 

pushed  between  the  bars.     Next  morn-  in  the  air  he  dashed  for  the  ceiling.     But 

ing,  of  course,  the  bread  was  there  un-  a  moment  before  striking  he  wheeled  and 

touched.  skimmed  along  the  cornice,  not  touching 

''Try  it  with  some  meat,"  suggested  the  wall,  and  not  in  seeming  doubt.    The 

one,  so  meat  and,  later,  fish,  fruit,  vege-  Doctor  reached  out  to  catch  him,  but  the 

tables,  and  lastly  insects  were  offered  to  Bat  dodged  instantly  and  successfully, 

the  sad-faced  captive  without  getting  any  The  Doctor  pursued  with  an  insect  net  in 

response.  hand,  but  the  blinded  Bat  had  some  other 

Then   the   mother   said:    "Have   you  sense  that  warned  him.     Darting  across 

given  it  any  water?  "     No,  they  had  ne\-er  the  room  he  passed  through  the  antlers  of 

thought  of  that.   A  saucerful  was  brought,  a  deer's  head,  and  though  he  had  to  short- 

and  Atalapha  in  a  f evci  of  thirst  drank  en  wing  on  each  side,  he  touched  them  not. 

long  and  deeply,  then  refreshed  he  hung  When  the  pursuing  net  drove  him  from 

himself  from  a  corner  of  the  cage  and  the  ceiling,  he  flew  low  among  the  chairs, 

fell  asleep.     Next    morning   the   insects  passing  under  legs  and  between  rungs  at 

and  all  the  fresh  meat  were  gone;   and  full  speed,  with  not  a  touch.     Then  in  a 

now  the  boy  and  his  sister  had  no  diffi-  moment  of  full  career  near  the  floor  he 

culty  in  feeding  their  captive.  halted  and  hovered  like  a  humming-bird 
Vol.  L1X.-53 
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before  the  tiny  crack  under  the  door,  as 
though  it  promised  escape.  All  along  this 
he  fluttered,  then  at  the  comer  he  followed 
it  upward,  and  hovering  at  the  key-hole, 
he  made  a  long  pause.  This  seemed  to  be 
a  way  of  escape,  for  the  fresh  air  came  in. 
But  he  decided  that  it  was  too  small,  for 
he  did  not  go  near,  and  he  certainly  did 
not  see  it.  Then  he  darted  toward  the 
stove,  but  recoiled  before  too  close.  The 
roaring  draught  of  the  damper  held  him  a 
moment,  but  he  quickly 
flew,  avoiding  the  stove- 
pipe wire,  and  hovered  at 
another  hair-like  crack 
along  the  window. 

Now  the  Doctor 
stretched  many  threads 
in  angles  of  the  room  and 
set  small  rings  of  wire  in 
the  narrow  ways.  Driv- 
en upward  from  the  floor 
the  blinded  prisoner 
skimmed  at  speed  along 
the  high  corners  of  the 
room,  he  dodged  the 
threads,  he  shortened 
wing  and  passed  in  full 
flight  through  the  rings, 
and  he  wheeled  from  ev- 
ery obstacle  as  though  he 
had  perfect  vision,  exact 
knowledge  of  its  place 
and  form. 

Then,  lastly,  the  Doc- 
tor gave  a  crucial  test. 
On  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  he 
set  a  dish  of  water  and  released  a  blue- 
bottle fly.  Every  one  present  was  cau- 
tioned to  keep  absolutely  still.  Atala- 
pha was  hanging  by  his  hind  feet  from 
a  corner  of  the  room,  vainly  trying  to 
scratch  the  covering  from  his  eyes.  Pres- 
ently he  took  wing  again.  The  dead  si- 
lence reassured  him.  He  began  once  more 
his  search  for  escape.  He  made  a  great 
square-cornered  flight  all  around  the  door. 
He  traversed  at  a  wing  length  the  two 
sides  of  the  sash  and  then  inspected  the 
place  where  the  cross-bars  met.  He 
passed  a  mouse-hole  with  a  momentary 
pause,  but  hovered  long  at  a  tiny  knot- 
hole in  the  outer  wall.  Then  reviving 
his  confidence  in  the  silence  of  the  room, 
he  skimmed  several  times  round  and,  div- 
ing toward  the  pan,  drank  as  he  flew.  Now 


the  fly  that  had  settled  on  the  wall  went 
off  with  a  loud  hum.  Instantly  Ata- 
lapha wheeled  in  pursuit.  It  darted  past 
the  deer's  antlers  and  through  the  loops 
and  zigzag  threads  round  here  and  there, 
but  not  for  long.  Within  half  the  room's 
length  the  fly  was  snatched  in  full  career. 
Its  legs  and  wings  went  floating  away  and 
the  body  made  a  pleasant  bite  of  food  for 
the  gifted  one. 

What  further  proof  could  any  ask,  what 
stronger  test  could  be  in- 
vented?  The  one  with 
the  wonderful  wings  was 
the  one  with  the  tactile 
power  that  poor  blind 
man  gropes  hard  for 
words  to  picture  even  in 
the  narrow  measure  that 
he  can  comprehend  it. 
Tired  with  the  unwont- 
"  ed  flight  Atalapha  was 
hanging  from  the  wall. 
His  silky  seal-brown  sides 
were  heaving  just  a  little 
with  the  strain.  The 
butterfly  net  was  deftly 
dropped  upon  him  ;  then 
with  warm  water  and 
skilful  care  the  plas- 
ters and  wax  were  re- 
moved and  the  prisoner 
restored  to  his  cage,  to 
be  a  marvel  and  to 
furnish  talk  for  many  a 
day  as  "the  Bat  that 
could  see  with  his  wings." 

Then  in  the  second  week  of  captive 
life  there  was  a  change.  The  boy  came 
no  more  with  coarse  lumps  of  food,  the 
sister  alone  was  feeder  and  jailer,  and  she 
was  listless.  She  barely  renewed  the  wa- 
ter and  threw  in  the  food,  taking  little 
note  of  the  restless  prisoner  or  the  neg- 
lected cage.  Then  one  day  she  did  not 
come  at  all.  And  next  day,  after  hasty 
feeding,  left  the  door  unlocked.  That 
night  Atalapha,  ever  searching  for  escape, 
trying  every  wire  and  air-hole,  pushed 
back  the  door,  then  skimmed  into  the 
room,  and  by  an  open  window  launched 
out  into  the  glorious  night  again  upon  his 
glorious  wings,  free!  free!  free!  And  he 
swooped  and  sailed  in  the  sweet  fresh  air 
of  the  starry  night,  and  sailed  and  soared 
and  sang. 
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And  who  shall  tell  the  history  of  his 
bright  young  jailers  at  the  mill?'  Little  is 
known  but  this:  the  pestilence  borne  of 
the  flies  alighted  on  that  home,  and  when 
the  grim  one  left  it  there  were  two  new 
mounds,  short  mounds  in  the  sleeping 
ground  that  is  overlooked  by  the  wooden 
tower.  Who  can  tell  us  what  sno'^'flakes 
set  the  avalanche  a-rolling,  or  what  was 
the  one,  the  very  spark,  which,  quenched, 
had  saved  the  royal  city  from  the  flames ! 
This  only  we  know:  that  the  Bats  were 
destroying  the  bearers  of  the  plague  about 
that  house;  many  Bats  had  fallen  by  the 
gun,  and  the  plague  struck  in  that  house 
where  the  blow  was  hardest  to  be  borne. 
We  do  not  understand.  It  is  a  chain  with 
many  links,  we  have  not  light  to  see, 
and  the  only  guide  that  is  always  safe 
to  follow  in  the  gloom  is  the  golden 
thread  of  kindness,  the  gospel  of  Assisi's 
saint. 


to  draw  him  near,  and  then  he  saw  a  Bat, 
one  of  his  own  kind,  a  stranger  to  him 
and  of  smaller,  finer  make  than  his  ro- 
bust comrades  on  the  Saranac.  Its  form 
brought  back  memories  of  his  mother,  and 


VII 

ATALAPHA   MEETS   \MTH   SILVER-BRO^^'N 

The  Thunder  Moon  was  passing  now. 
Atalapha  was  well  and  strong  as  ever, 
yes,  more  than  ever  before.  He  was  now 
in  his  flush  of  prime.  His  ample  -^ings 
were  longest  in  the  tribe,  his  fur  was  full 
and  rich;  and  strong  in  him  was  a  heart 
of  courage,  a  latent  furnace  of  desire. 
Strange  impulses  and  vague  came  on  him 
at  times.  So  he  went  careering  over  the 
mountains  or  fetching  long  sweeping 
flights  over  the  forest  lakes  from  far 
Champlain  to  Placid's  rippling  blue. 

The  exuberant  joy  of  flight  was  perhaps 
the  largest  impulse,  but  the  seeking  for 
change,  the  hankering  for  adventure,  were 
there. 

He  sailed  a  long  way  toward  Marcy 
Mount  one  night,  and  was  returning  in 
the  dawning,  when  he  was  conscious  of 
nearing  a  place  of  peril.  A  dull  glow  in 
the  valley  ahead — the  Unknown  Death. 
And  he  veered  to  the  west  to  avoid  that 
invisible  column  of  poison.  When  far  to 
the  east  of  him  he  heard  a  loud  screeching, 
and  peering  toward  the  broad  band  of 
day  that  lay  behind  the  eastern  hilltops, 
he  saw  a  form  go  by  at  speed,  with  a 
larger  one  behind  it. 

Curiosity  no  doubt  was  the  first  motive 


it  was  with  something  more  than  pass- 
ing sympathy  he  saw  she  was  being  done 
to  death  by  a  bird  of  prey.  It  was  early, 
but  already  the  ravenous  Chicken-hawk 
was  about  and  haunting  a  place  that  had 
yielded  him  good  hunting  before.  But 
why  should  a  Bat  fear  the  Chicken-hawk? 
There  is  no  flier  in  the  sky  that  can  fol- 
low the  Great  Hoar}^  Bat,  but  follow  he 
did,  and  the  Bat,  making  wTetched  haste 
to  escape,  seemed  to  forget  the  tricks  and 
arro\^y  speed  of  her  kind,  and  was  losing 
in  an  easy  race.  Why?  Something  had 
sapped  her  strength.  iMaybe  she  did  not 
know  what,  maybe  she  never  knew,  but 
her  brain  was  reeling,  her  lungs  were 
choking,  she  had  unwittingly  crossed  the 
zone  of  the  Unknown  Death;  and  the 
Hawk  screeched  aloud  for  the  triumph 
already  in  sight. 

The  fierce  eyes  were  glaring,  the  cru- 
el beak  was  gaping,  the  deadly  talons 
reached.  But  the  stimulus  of  death  so 
near  made  the  numbed  Bat  dodge  and 
wheel,  and  again,  but  each  time  by  a 
narrower  space,  escaped.  She  tried  to 
reach  a  thicket,  but  the  Hawk  was  over- 
cunning  and  kept  between.  One  more 
plunge;  the  victim  uttered  a  low  cry  of 
despair.  When,  whiz!  past  the  very  eyes 
of  the  great  Hawk  went  a  Bat,  and  the 
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Hawk  recoiled  before  he  knew  that  this 
was  another.  Flash,  flap,  flutter,  just  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  just  beyond  his  reach, 
came  the  newcomer  fuU  of  strength  and 
power,  quicker  than  lightning,  absolutely 
scorning  the  slow,  clumsy  Hawk,  while 
Silver-brown  dropped  limply  out  of  sight 
to  be  lost  in  a  hemlock  top. 

Now  the  Hawk  was  roused  to  fury. 
He  struck  and  dived  and  swooped  again 
while  the  Bat  skimmed  round  his  head, 
flirted  in  his  face,  derided  him  with  tiny 
squeaks,  and  flouted  the  fell  destroyer, 
teasing  and  luring  him  for  a  while,  then 
left  him  far  away  as  the  Sea-gull  leaves 
a  ship  when  it  interests  him  no  longer. 

There  was  no  deep  emotion  in  the  part 
the  big  Bat  played,  there  was  no  conscious 
sex  instinct,  nothing  but  the  feeling  of 
siding  with  his  own  kind  against  a  foe; 
but  he  remembered  the  soft,  velvet  fur  of 
Silver-brown  as  he  flew,  and  still  remem- 
bered it  a  little  when  he  hung  himself 
up  for  his  day  sleep  in  the  hollow  he  felt 
was  home. 

VIII 

THE   LOVE   FIRE 

The  Red  Moon 
rose  on  Saranac, 
and  with  it  many 
a  growing  impulse 
rose  to  culmina- 
tion. Atalapha 
was  in  his  glorious 
prime;  the  red 
blood  coursing 
through  his  veins 
was  tingling  in 
its  redness.  His 
limbs,  his  wings — 
those  magic  wings 
that,  sightless,  yet  could  see — were  vi- 
brant with  his  life  at  its  flood-tide  rush. 
His  powers  were  in  their  flush.  His  coat 
responded,  and  the  deep  rich  yellow  brown 
that  turned  pale  golden  on  his  throat  and 
deepened  into  red  on  his  shining  shoul- 
ders was  glossed  on  his  back  with  a  pur- 
ple sheen,  while  over  all  the  color  play 
was  showered  the  silver  of  his  frosting; 
like  nightly  stars  on  a  shallow  summer  sea 
where  the  yellow  tints  of  weeds  gleamed 
through,  it  shone;    and  massing  on  his 


upper  arm  formed  there  a  band  of  white 
that  spanned  his  shoulders,  sweeping 
down  across  his  throat  like  a  tore  on  the 
neck  of  some  royal  rover  of  the  horde 
that  harried  Rome,  the  badge  of  his  na- 
tive excellence,  the  proof  of  his  self-won 
fame. 

Rich  indeed  was  his  vestment  now,  but 
his  conscious  pride  was  the  great  long- 
fingered  pulsatory  wings,  stretching  out 
to  grasp  huge  handfuls  of  the  blue-green 
night,  reaching,  bounding,  throbbing  as 
they  answered  to  the  bidding  of  the  lusty 
heart  within;  whether  as  a  bending  bow 
to  hurl  himself,  its  arrow,  up  toward  the 
silent  stars,  or  to  sense  like  fine  antennae 
every  form  or  barricade,  or  change  of 
heat  or  cold,  or  puff  of  air,  yes,  even  hill 
or  river  far  below,  that  crossed  or  neared 
his  unseen  path.  And  the  golden  throat 
gave  forth  in  silver  notes  a  song  of  joy. 
Sang  out  Atalapha,  as  every  sentient 
being  sings  when  life  and  power  and 
the  joy  of  life  have  filled  his  cup  brim- 
ful. 

And  he  whirled  and  wheeled,  and 
shrilled  his  wildest  strain,  as  though  his 
joy  were  rounded  out  complete. 

How  well  he  knew  it  lacked! 

Deep  in  his  heart  was  a  craving,  a  long- 
ing that  he  scarcely  understood.  His 
life,  so  full,  so  strong,  was  only  half  a  life; 
and  he  raced  in  wanton  speed,  or  plunged 
like  a  meteor  to  skim  past  sudden  death 
for  the  very  pride  and  glory  of  his  power. 
And  skirling  he  ''spieled"  the  song  that 
he  may  have  used  as  a  war-song;  but  it 
had  no  hate  in  its  vibrant  notes:  it  was  the 
outbursting  now  of  a  growing,  starken- 
ing,  urging,  all-dominating  wish  for  some 
one  else.  And  he  wheeled  in  ever  larger 
lightning  curves;  careering  he  met  his 
summer  mates,  all  racing  like  himself,  all 
filled  with  the  fires  of  youth  and  health, 
burning  and  lusty  life,  that  had  reached 
a  culmination.  AH  tingling  as  with 
some  pungent  inbreathed  essence,  racing, 
strenuous,  eager,  hungry,  hankering,  crav- 
ing for  something  that  was  not  yet  in 
their  lives.  Seeking  companionship,  and 
yet  when  they  met  each  other  they 
wheeled  apart,  each  by  the  other  shunned, 
and  circling  yet  voyaging  in  the  upper 
air  they  went,  drifting,  sailing,  alone 
though  in  a  flock,  away  to  the  far  south- 
west. 
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Fervent  in  the  fervent  throng  and  light- 
ning swift  among  the  flashing  speeders 
was  Atalapha  in  his  new  ecstatic  mood. 
He  had  perhaps  no  clear  thought  of  his 
need  and  void,  but  a  picture  came  again 
and  again  in  his  mind,  the  form  of  a  com- 
panion, not  a  lusty  brother  of  the  bachelor 
crew,  but  the  soft,  slight  form  of  Silver- 
brown.  And  as  his  feelings  burned,  the 
impulse  grew  and  his  fleet  wings  bore  him 
like  a  glancing  star  away  and  away  to  the 
valley  where  ten 
nights  back  he  had 
seen  her  drop  as 
the  death  Hawk 
stooped  to  seize 
her. 

Star  I  red  star  of 
the  Red  Moon 
nights ! 

Star  blazing  in 
the  sky  as  a  ruddy 
fire-fly  glowing  in 
the  grass,  as  a  lamp 
in  a  beacon  burning! 

Oh!  be  the  wan- 
derer's star  to-night  and  guide  him  to  the 
balm- wine  tree! 

Oh!  shine  where  the  cooling  draught 
awaits  the  fevered  lips  and  burning! 

The  strong  wings  lashed  on  the  am- 
bient wind  and  that  beautiful  body  went 
bounding,  swinging,  bounding.  High 
holding  his  swift  line  he  swept  o'er  Sara- 
nac  and  on.  Low  glancing  like  an  ar- 
row newly  sped  he  traversed  Pitchoff's 
many-shouldered  peak.  Like  a  falling 
star  he  dropped  to  Placid's  broad,  blue 
breast  and  made  across  the  waving  forest 
heads. 

For  where?  Did  he  know?  For  the 
upper  valley  of  the  river,  for  the  place  of 
the  Unknown  Death,  for  the  woods,  for 
the  very  tree  in  whose  bosky  top  he  had 
had  the  last,  the  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
soft  little  Silver-brown. 

There  is  no  hunger  for  which  theie  is 
no  food.  There  is  no  food  that  will  not 
come  for  the  hunger  that  seeks  and  seeks 
and  will  not  cease  from  seeking.  Speed- 
ing in  airy  wheels  in  the  early  night, 
careering  around  the  hemlock  top  as 
though  it  held  and  had  held  these  many 
days  the  magnet  that  he  had  never  real- 
ized till  now.     And  many  of  his  brethren 


passing  near  wove  mystic  traceries  in 
the  air;  he  sensed  them  all  about,  but 
heeded  none — a  compass  for  a  compass 
has  no  message.  When  a  subtle  influ- 
ence turned  him  far  away,  another  power, 
not  eyes  nor  tactile  wings ;  and  he  wheeled 
with  eager  rush  as  one  who  sees  afar  a 
signal  long  awaited. 

There!  Yes!  A  newcomer  of  his  race, 
of  different  form  perhaps,  and  size  and 
coat,  but  these  were  things  he  had  no 

mind  to  see.  This 
had  a  different  pres- 
ence, an  overmas- 
t ering  lure ,  a 
speechless  bidding 
not  to  be  resisted 
m      J  — a  sparkling  of  the 

■^  distant   spring  to 

the  sand- worn  trav- 
eller  parched 
athirst. 

Now  sped  he  like 
a  pirate  of  the  air. 
Now  fled  she  like 
a  flying  yacht  gold- 
laden.     And  away,  and  the  warm  wind 
whistled,   left   behind.     But   the   pirate 
surely  wins  when  the  prize  is  not  averse 
to  be  taken.     Not  many  a  span  of  the 
winding  stream,  not  many  a  wing-beat  of 
that  flight  ere  Atalapha  was  skimming 
side  by  side  with  a  glorified  Silver-browTi. 
How  rich  and  w^arm  was  that  coat!    How 
gentle,  alluring  the  form  and  the  exquisite 
presence  that  told  without  sounds  of  a 
spirit  that  also  had  hungered! 

^^Ee-ooo,  he-ooo,  he-ooo/'  loud  sang 
Atalapha  in  ecstasy  of  the  love-dream 
that  came  true. 

'^He-ooo,  he-ooo,  he-ooo,  ^^  and  she  sailed 
by  his  side.  And  as  they  sped  the  touch 
of  lips  or  ears  or  wing-tips  was  their  lover 
greeting,  or  tilting  each  way,  as  side  by 
side  they  flew,  their  warm,  soft  breasts 
would  meet  and  the  beating  hearts  to- 
gether beat  in  time.  The  seeing  wings 
supplied  their  comprehension  in  a  hun- 
dred thrills,  magnetic,  electric,  over- 
whelming. So  they  sailed  in  the  blue 
on  their  bridal  flight.  So  the  hunger- 
mad  joined  in  a  feast  of  delight.  So  the 
fever-burnt  drank  at  the  crystal  spring, 
for  the  moon  that  was  full  was  the  Red 
Love  Moon,  and  it  blazed  on  the  brawl- 
ing river. 
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THE  RACE  WITH  THE  SWALLOWS 

The  fiercer  the  fire  the  faster  it  fades, 
and  when  seven  suns  had  sunk  on  Marcy 
Vale,  Atalapha  and  his  bride  and  the 
merry-mated  host  that  came  that  night 
from  Saranac  were  roaming  in  the  higher 
winds  with  calmer  flights  and  moods. 
The  coursers  of  the  night  went  often  now 
alone.    The  ardor  of  the  honeymoon  was 


troop  of  Swallows  came  fleet- winged  from 
the  north,  and  so  the  two  swarms  went 
together. 

It  seems  impossible  for  two  swift  crea- 
tures, not  actually  companions  or  mates, 
to  travel  the  same  road  long  without  a 
race. 

At  first  each  Bat  that  happened  to  be 
near  a  Swallow  took  care  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind. But  the  interest  grew,  and  not  half 
the  first  little  valley  was  crossed  before 
the  rivalry  between  chance  Swallow  and 
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over  and,  strange  to  tell,  with  the  dulling 
of  that  fire  the  colors  of  their  coats  dulled 
too. 

August,  the  Red  Moon  passed,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  custom  the  Bats  prepared 
to  go,  like  ancient  pilgrims,  in  two  great 
flights,  the  males  in  one,  their  consorts  in  a 
different,  later  company. 

Atalapha  had  seen  no  more  of  Silver- 
brown  during  the  last  week  than  he  had 
of  many  others,  and  the  law  was  easily 
obeyed.  She  was  living  with  her  kind, 
and  he  with  his. 

Then  came  again  the  stirring  times 
when  the  nights  turned  cold.  At  last 
there  was  a  nip  of  frost,  and  a  great  unrest 
ran  through  the  Bat  community.  Next 
morning  after  feed  time,  Atalapha  made 
not  for  his  lurking-place,  but  wheeled 
toward  the  open,  and  after  him  the  flitter- 
ing host,  sailing  and  circling  high.  They 
were  not  dashing  in  feverish  excitement 
as  a  month  before,  but  wheeling  upward 
as  with  a  common  purpose.  So  when  the 
great  spiral  flock  had  soared  so  high  that 
it  was  reflected  like  smoke  in  the  river  far 
below,  its  leader  wheeled  in  a  final  wheel 
on  the  air-current  that  suited  him  best;  all 
followed,  and  their  journey  was  begun.    A 


chance  Bat  had  grown  till  the  whole  Swal- 
low army  was  racing  the  whole  army  of 
Bats,  and  Atalapha  was  matched  with  a 
splendid  fellow  in  steely  blue,  whose  wings 
went  whistling  in  the  wind. 

Away  they  sped,  keeping  the  same  air 
level  and  straggling  out  as  the  different 
individuals  showed  their  different  powers. 
Who  that  knows  the  merry  glancing  Swal- 
low can  doubt  that  it  must  win?  Who 
that  has  watched  the  Northern  Bat  could 
ever  have  a  question?  Yet  the  race  was 
nearly  even.  There  were  Bats  that  could 
not  hold  their  own  with  certain  Swallows, 
and  there  were  Swallows  that  strained 
very  hard,  indeed,  to  keep  near  the  Bats. 
Both  sped  away  at  their  swiftest  pace.  A 
second  valley  was  crossed  and  then  a  low 
range  of  hills.  Both  armies  now  were 
strung  out  at  full  length,  and  yet  seemed 
nearly  matched.  But  there  was  one  trick 
that  the  SwaUows  could  not  keep  from 
doing:  that  was  curvetting  in  the  air. 
The  habit  of  zigzag  flight  was  part  of 
their  nature.  The  Bats  often  do  it  too, 
but  now  with  speed  as  their  aim  they  laid 
aside  all  playful  pranks  of  flight,  and, 
level-necked  like  a  lot  of  Wild  Geese, 
flapping  steadily  at  a  regular  beat,  beat, 
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beat — dropping  or  rising  as  their  sensi- 
tive feelings  showed  was  wise  when  the 
air-current  changed,  their  w^gs  went 
beat,  beat,  beat.  Another  valley  crossed, 
and  Atalapha  made  better  choice  of  the 
air  levels;  his  rival  dropped  behind.  His 
kinsmen  followed.  The  Swallows  began 
to  lose  a  little,  then,  losing  ground,  lost 
heart ;  and  before  another  river  had  been 
passed,  the  first  of  the  Swallows  had 
dropped  behind  the  last  of  the  Bats, 
and  silken  wings  had  beaten  w^histling 
plumes. 


LOST   ON   THE   WATER 

Most  migrants  seek  the  sea  if  it  be 
anywhere  near  their  course,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  great  guide  line  of  its  margin. 
Do-vvTi  the  Connecticut  Valley  they  had 
sped  and  were  not  far  from  the  sounding 
shore  when  the  leader  of  the  Bats  led  his 
following  into  hanging  quarters  for  the 
day. 

They  wxre  a  tired  lot,  especially  the 
youngsters  whose  first  long  flight  it  was, 
and  w^hen  the  evening-meal  hour  came, 
most  of  them  preferred  to  go  on  sleeping. 
The  night  was  waning,  the  morning  was 
coming  w^hen  the  leader  roused  the  host, 
and  all  went  out  to  hunt.  The  great 
game  season  was  over  and  food  was  so 
scarce  that  the  sun  arose  while  many  yet 
were  hunting,  and  now  it  was  time  to  be 
moving  on  the  long  south  march.  Turn- 
ing the  gold  of  his  breast  to  the  southward, 
Atalapha  with  his  friends  in  long  array 
behind  went  swinging  easily  dowTi  the  val- 
ley to  the  sea,  when  a  change  of  wind  was 
felt,  a  chilly  blast  from  the  north  arose. 
The  leader  soared  at  once  to  seek  a  pleas- 
anter  level,  but  found  it  worse;  then 
sank  so  far  that  at  last  they  were  tor- 
mented with  eddies  answering  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  hills,  and,  flitting  low,  were 
surprised  with  a  flurry  of  snow,  that  sent 
them  skurrying  into  sheltered  places, 
where  they  hung  and  shivered,  and  so 
they  passed  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the 
night  after  a  slowly  gathered  meal. 

The  dawTi  time  came  and  the  Bats 
were  all  astir,  for  the  spirit  of  unrest  was 
on  them.  The  snow  was  gone  and  the 
weather  mild,  so  they  held  their  course  till 


the  crawling  sea  was  far  below  them,  and 
its  foaming  sandy  shore  was  the  line  that 
guided  their  army  now. 

The  day  had  opened  fair,  but  they  had 
not  sailed  an  hour  before  the  sky  was 
darkened,  a  noisy  wind  was  blowing  in 
changing  ways,  and  an  overstream  of  air 
came  down  that  was  stinging,  numbing 
cold.  LJ 

Wise  Bats  know  that  the  upper  air 
may  be  warm  when  the  world  is  cold,  and 
Atalapha,  soaring,  led  in  a  long  strong 
upward  slope  and  on  a  warmer  plane  he 
sped  away.  But  in  a  Uttle  while  the 
world  below  was  hidden  in  a  flying  spume 
of  fog  that  was  driven  with  whiteness,  and 
in  the  veil  the  Bats  again  were  lost:  only 
the  few  strong  fliers  near  him  could  be 
seen;  but  Atalapha  sped  on.  He  saw^  no 
landmarks,  but  he  had  a  winged  thing's 
compass  sense.  So  he  flew  high  above 
the  veiled  world,  never  halting  or  fearing 
— but  on. 

He  would  surely  have  kept  the  line  and 
outflown  the  storm  but  for  a  strange  mis- 
chance that  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
an  ancient  foe. 

The  mizzling  fog  and  dri\'ing  sleet  had 
ceased  for  a  Httle,  so  that  he  could  see 
some  distance  around.  A  few  of  his 
daily  comrades  were  there,  but  among 
them  flying  also  was  the  huge  brown  form 
of  a  Hawk. 

He  was  sailing  and  flapping  by  turns, 
and  easily  wheeling  southward  rather  than 
moving  by  direct  flight.  But  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  Bat  so  near  he  turned  his  cruel 
head  with  those  hungry,  yellow  eyes  and 
made  for  him,  with  the  certainty  that  here 
was  an  easy  meal. 

Atalapha  was  a  little  cold,  but  other- 
wise fresh,  and  he  eluded  the  onset  with 
scarcely  an  effort;  but  the  Hawk  too  was 
fresh.  He  swooped  upward  again  and 
again,  so  the  flight  became  a  succession  of 
zigzags.  Then  the  fog  and  snow  closed 
in.  The  Hawk  made  another  pounce 
w^hich  Atalapha  easily  dodged  with  a  swift 
upwheel  that  took  hun  far  from  danger  of 
those  claws,  but  also,  as  it  happened,  into 
a  thicker,  chillier  cloud  than  ever,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  he  was  alone  in  space. 
His  other  sense,  the  vision  of  his  wings, 
was  dulled  by  the  cold;  it  told  him  that 
the  enemy  was  not  so  far  away,  but  that 
was  all;  and  he  sped  in  the  white  darkness 
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of  the  mist  as  fast  as  he  could,  away  from 
the  boding  menace. 

Still  he  went  at  his  steady  pace.  He 
saw  no  more  of  the  Hawk,  but  the  fog 
and  the  snow  grew  heavier;  then  the 
wind  arose  and  he  followed,  for  he  could 
not  face  it,  and  flew  on  and  on.  The 
day  should  have  come  in  brightness,  but 
the  clouds  were  heavy  above,  so  he  sailed 
and  sailed.  Then  when  sure  he  was  safe 
and  would  descend  to  rest,  he  lowered 
through  the  snow-laden  wind  to  find  that 
there  was  nothing  below  but  the  sea,  heav- 
ing, extending,  appalling,  so  he  rose  and 
flew  again  for  a  long,  long  time,  then  he  de- 
scended to  find  the  awful  sea.  He  arose 
once  more,  flew  on  and  on  and  on,  and 
still  on,  but  the  sea  was  below  him.  Then 
the  snow-storm  ceased,  the  sky  cleared  off 
as  the  sun  began  to  go  down,  and  the 
Bat's  little  eyes  could  glance  round  and 
round  to  see  nothing  but  heaving  sea,  no 
sight  of  tree  or  land  or  any  other  Bats, 
nothing  but  the  dark,  hungry  waters.  He 
flew,  not  knowing  whither  or  why;  the 
only  guide  was  the  wind  now  falling;  he 
was  no  longer  numbed  with  cold,  but  he 
was  wearied  to  the  very  bone. 

Yet  the  only  choice  was  go  on  or  go 
down,  so  he  flapped  and  sailed  as  he  had 
since  the  dawn,  and  when  the  favoring 
breeze  died  away  he  soared  a  little,  hoping 
to  find  another  helpful  wind,  and  sailed 
with  his  worn,  weary  wings — sailed  as  the 
hunger  pang  weakened  him — sailed,  not 
the  least  knowing  whither.  Had  he  had 
the  mind  of  another  being,  that  thought 
might  have  struck  him  down,  but  his 
animal  frame  was  strong,  his  vision  of 
danger  was  small,  and  he  sailed  ever  on- 
ward and  on. 
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THE   REMORSELESS   SEA 

An  hour,  and  another  hour,  slowly 
passed,  the  sun  had  gone,  the  soft  light 
that  he  loved  was  coming  down,  but  his 
spirit  was  failing.  He  did  not  know  where 
he  was  going,  or  whether  he  should  turn 
and  follow  the  sun  till  he  dropped.  As 
soon  as  the  doubt  came  on  him  he  felt  his 
strength  go.  He  kept  on,  but  it  was  a 
feeble  flutter  with  little  direction.  Surely 
now  the  sea  would  swallow  him  up,  as  it 


doubtless  had  done  many  of  his  fellows. 
His  courage  never  really  failed  till  now. 
His  flight  was  drifting  downward,  when 
far  behind  he  heard  a  strange  loud  cry,  a 
sound  of  many  voices,  and  a  backward 
glance  showed  skimming  low  over  the 
water  a  far-flung  string  of  long- winged 
birds — smaller  than  Hawks,  black  and 
white,  whistling  as  they  flew.  The  in- 
stinct to  save  himself  caused  him  to  rise 
higher,  but  his  flight  was  slow  now,  and 
the  broad-fronted  horde  of  ocean  roamers 
came  up  and  passed  him  with  a  whirring 
and  a  whistling  to  fade  in  the  gloom  to  the 
south. 

They  had  paid  no  heed  to  him,  yet  when 
they  were  gone  they  helped  him.  He  did 
not  know  that  these  were  Golden  Plovers 
migrating.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
were  headed  for  the  ocean  islands  where 
winter  never  comes,  but  the  force  of 
their  example  was  not  lost.  Example  is 
the  great  teacher  of  all  wild  things,  and 
spurred  by  the  clamorous  band,  Atalapha 
took  fresh  heart,  and  following  their  very 
course,  flapped  on,  wearily,  hungrily, 
slowly  for  him,  but  on.    The  night  wind 
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followed  the  sun  for  a  time,  but  Atalapha 
put  forth  a  little  of  his  feeble  strength  to 
rise  till  he  found  an  upper  breeze  that  was 
warm  and  would  help  him. 

All  day  from  earliest  dawn  he  had  flown, 
in  the  early  part  at  least,  in  peril  of  his 
life;  not  a  bite  had  he  eaten,  but  on  and 
on  he  kept;  not  the  swift  swooping  flight 
of  the  arrowy  Bat  as  he  comes  when  the 
shadows  fall  on  Saranac,  but  slowly  flap- 
ping and  low,  like  a  Heron  flying  with 
heavy  flagging  flight,  without  curvet,  but 
headed  with  steady  purpose,  swerving  not, 
and  on. 

Six  hundred  miles  had  he  flown,  his 
little  breast  was  heaving,  the  rich  dark 
fur  was  matted  with  the  spray,  the  salt 
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on  his  lips  was  burning,  but  on  and  on  closed  his  eyes  in  a  death-like  sleep,  she 

he  flew.  blew  the  grass  blades  over  him,  that  no 

Flap,  flap,  flap.     There  was  no  sound  Gull  nor  evil  creature  of  the  sea  might  do 

but  the  moan  of  the  sea,  nor  sight  for  his  him  harm.     So  he  slept;    and  the  warm 

eyes  to  rest  on,  or  hint  that  his  magic  wing  wind  sang. 
could  sense  of  a  place  of  refuge;   but  on 

and  feebly  on.  XII 

Flap — flap — flap — there  was  naught  but 

the  pitiless  ocean,  and  the  brave  Httle  the  browt^ies  of  the  blood  royal 
heart  was  sinking,  and  yet  on — on. 

Flap flap.     His  eyes  were  long  The  sandflies  fluttered  over  him  and 

dimmed.  His  wings  were  forgetting  their  the  Plovers  whistled  along  the  shore  as 
captain,  but  on — on — in  the  wake  of  the  he  lay  when  the  sun  arose ;  but  the  All- 
Plovers  still  on.  mother  was  kind,  had  hidden  him  from 

The  All-mother,  inexorable,  remorseless  the  hungry  Gull  and  from  the  sun's  noon 

always,  sends  this,  at  least  sometimes,  a  rays.    The  little  tide  of  mid-ocean  rose  on 

numb  sleep  to  dull  the  last  pang,  and  the  the  beach,  but  did  not  reach  him  in  his 

wing- wearied  flier  was  forgetting.      But  death- Hke  sleep.     The   second  tide  had 

on  in  a  slow,  sad  rhythm  that  was  surely  risen  and  gone,  and  the  sun  had  sunk  in 

near  the  end,  when  away  out  ahead  in  the  dark  western  waters  before  he  stirred, 

the  darkness  came  a  volume  of  sound,  a  He  shivered  all  over,  then  slowly  pulled 

whistling,  the  same  as  had  passed  him.  himself  together;  the  captain  awoke,  took 

Like  a  thrill  it  ran  through  his  frame,  anew  command  of  the  ship — Atalaphawas 

like  food  and  drink  it  entered  his  body,  himself  once  more.     He  was  conscious, 

and  he  bounded,  awake,  at  a  better  pace,  but  weak  and  burnt  "^-ith  a  fervent  thirst. 

He  put  forth  his  feeble  strength  and  flew  His  wings  were  strong  but  bone-tired 

and  flew.    Then  the  clamor  grew  loud.   A  and  stiff.     Spreading  them  out  he  rose 

great  shore  appeared  and  all  along  the  with  an  effort.    The  water  was  there.    He 

strand   were    the    Plovers    running   and  sailed  over  it  and  dipped  his  lips  only  to 

whistling.    Oh,  haven!  oh,  haven  at  last!  sputter  it  out.     WTiy  had  he  forgotten? 

Oh,  rest!    And  he  sailed  beyond  the  sand,  Had  not  he  learnt  that  lesson? 

there  flung  outspread,  shivered  a  little.  With  parched  and  burning  tongue  he 

and  lay  still.  sailed  inland.     A  broad  rocky  pool  was 

The  remorseless  All-mother,  the  kindly  dragging  down  a  fragment  of  the  bright 

All-mother,  that  loves  ever  best  her  strong  sky  to  contrast  it  with  the  dull  ground, 

children,  came  and  stood  over  him.     She  He  knew  this  was  right.     He  sailed  and 
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dipped.  Oh,  joy!  sweet,  sweet  water. 
Oh,  blessed  balm  and  comfort !  Sweet  and 
cool  with  recent  rain.  He  drank  till  the 
salt  was  washed  from  his  burning  lips. 
He  drank  till  the  fever  fled,  till  his  body's 
pores  were  filled,  till  his  wings  were  cool 
and  moist,  and  now  his  brain  was  clear, 
and,  with  strength  renewed,  he  swept 
through  the  air  and  about  that  pool  found 
a  plenteous  feast — found  food  in  a  glad 
abundance. 

Who  would  follow  his  unheroic  winter 
life  in  those  isles  of  eternal  summer!  Or 
who  will  doubt  the  spring  unrest  that 
surely  comes,  though  there  be  no  vernal- 
ization of  the  hills!  Or  the  craving  for 
home,  and  at  last  the  bold  dash  on  a 
favoring  wind  over  ocean's  broad  pitiless 
expanse,  with  the  clamoring  birds,  and 
of  his  landing,  not  broken  but  worn,  in 
the  pines  of  a  sandy  coast;  and  the  north- 
west flight  on  the  southeast  wind,  with 
his  kin  once  more,  tiU  again  ere  the 
change  of  the  moon  he  was  back  on  the 
reaches  of  Saranac,  chasing  the  fat  noc- 


tuas,  scooping  the  green  darapsas,  or  tear- 
ing the  orange  tiger-moths  that  one  time 
looked  so  big  and  strong  to  him! 

You  may  see  him  if  you  will  along  the 
pond  above  Haskins's  mill;  you  will  know 
him  by  his  size  and  marvellous  flight. 
You  may  see  him  too  if  you  spend  a  win- 
ter in  the  Bermudas,  for  he  loves  to  take 
that  vast  heroic  flight  just  as  an  Eagle 
glories  in  the  highest  blue  for  the  joy  of  be- 
ing alone  on  the  noblest  plane  of  exploit. 

Yet  another  thing  you  should  know: 
if  you  seek  the  cool,  green  forest  aisles 
made  by  the  beaver-pond  east  of  Marcy, 
you  will  marvel  when  the  Winged  Brown- 
ies come.  They  are  there  in  merry  hordes; 
the  least  come  first,  and  quite  late  in  the 
evening,  if  you  watch,  you  will  see  a  long- 
winged  Bat  in  velvet  fur  of  silver-brown 
with  a  silver  bar  on  either  shoulder.  Still 
later  in  the  season,  if  you  have  wonderful 
eyes,  you  may  see  flying  with  her  two 
others  of  the  royal  blood  with  orange  fur 
and  silver  on  the  shoulders,  only  on  their 
coats  the  silver  is  complete  and  goes  right 
across,  exactly  as  it  does  on  Atalapha. 
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THE     HERITAGE 

By  Alice  Duer  Miller 

On  summer  evenings  when  the  full  moon  shines 

Serene  and  fair, 

High  in  the  crystal  air, 

On  hillsides  deep  in  birches  and  in  pines, 

Then  in  all  hearts  there  stirs  a  hidden  fire 

Of  hope,  or  memory; 

Some  their  beloved  dead  more  yearningly  desire, 

Some  dream  of  loves  to  be. 

Some  weep  their  swift  and  sweet  mortality. 

But  I  remember  only, 

Long  centuries  ago, 
A  glen  more  dark  and  lonely 

Than  these  which  now  I  know, 
The  noise  of  waters  flowing. 
And  faint,  salt  breezes  blomng, 
Ivy  and  myrtle  growing. 

As  here  they  do  not  grow. 
There,  when  the  moon  was  at  full  we  would  come,  we  would  come, 
To  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  and  the  terrible  tone  of  the  drum 
Rolling  long,  rolling  loud,  as  the  voice  that  presages  the  rain. 
We  would  come  to  the  cavern  profound,  to  the  holy  domain. 
Then  in  the  moonlight  entrancing, 

Figures  moved  agile  and  fleet. 
Then  there  was  dancing,  ay,  dancing, 

Leaping  and  stamping  of  feet, — 
Dancers  that  drifted  and  darted, 

Light  as  a  leaf  in  the  breeze. 
Circles  that  met  and  that  parted. 

While  the  stars  danced  through  the  trees. 
Quickening,  the  drums  beat  the  measure, 

All  the  night  long  on  the  hill, — 
Such  was  the  Thunderer's  pleasure.  .  .  . 

This  I  remember  me  still. 

0  placid  northern  moon  on  this  calm  lake 
Beaming  demure  and  tame. 

How  can  I  take 

Aught  of  delight  in  thy  pale  flame? 

1  ache 

For  a  communion  I  have  known 

Long  centuries  ago. 

Which  nevermore  the  world  will  seek,  or  will  know; 

For  a  belief  outgrown. 

Yet  how  much  more  my  own 

Than  creeds  that  hold  me  quiet  on  my  knees; 

For  rites  that  brought  delights  like  these. 

And  Gods  I  once  knew  how  to  please. 
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In  the  Public  Garden. 


THE    CHARM    OF    NEW   ORLEANS 

By  Ernest  Peixotto 

Illustrations   by   the   Author 


HEREIN  does  it  lie,  this 
special  charm  of  New  Or- 
leans— certainly  the  most 
alluring  among  the  larger 
communities  of  our  coun- 
try? Not  alone  does  it 
dwell  in  the  byways  of  the  old  French 
quarter,  though  there,  doubtless,  lurks  a 
unique  attraction,  but  in  the  newer  quar- 
ters, as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  especially  in  the  romantic  country 
round  about,  where  still!  lakes  and  bayous 
are  choked  purple  mth  water-hyacinth; 
where  dark  and  dismal  forests  of  cypress, 
bearded  with  Spanish  moss,  '4ift  their 
knees  in  the  swamps,"  weird,  fantastic 
reminders  of  the  struggles  of  the  early 
settlers,  of  the  tragic  beginnings  of  the 
infant  colony,  when  flood  and  pestilence, 
Indian  and  pirate,  added  misfortune  to 
disaster  and  wrote  upon  the  land  a  history 
dark  and  sombre  as  a  Greek  tragedy. 
To  prepare  yourself  for  this  romantic 
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impression  you  should  approach  the  city 
by  the  water  route  as  the  French  colo- 
nists used  to  do  in  the  early  days,  and 
like  them  ascend  the  Father  of  Waters  a 
hundred  miles  or  more.  In  their  day  the 
shores  were  but  a  tangle  of  dank,  semi- 
tropic  foliage  interspersed  with  dunes  and 
pestilential  inlets  where  death  lurked  in  a 
thousand  forms.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  feeling  of  these  first  settlers — poor 
Manon  Lescaut  and  the  filles  de  joie,  her 
companions — who,  after  their  long  buffet- 
ings  at  sea,  turned  their  lack-lustre  eyes 
upon  so  dreary  a  prospect. 

Now  the  scene  has  changed.  The 
swamps  have  been  opened  to  the  sun 
and  air,  and  pestilence  has  been  banished 
from  the  land. 

After  the  soft  caress  of  a  long  blue  day 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  raised  the  lights 
on  the  Eads  Jetties  toward  midnight, 
took  the  river  pilot  aboard,  and  threaded 
the  narrow  South  Pass,  oneof  the  long 
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toes  of  the  Great  Delta  that  reaches  like  felt.     Alas,  for  its  old-time  picturesque 

a  giant  web-foot  out  into  the  gulf.     Even  water-front !   The  levees  that  I  remember, 

on  this  moonless  night  the  river  showed  with  their  throngs  of  negroes  and  whites, 

thick  and  murky  as  it  swirled  its  yellow  their   acres   of   cotton   bales    baking   in 

waters  in  eddies  that  ceaselessly  moved  the  sun,  their  river  packets  like  floating 

about  the  great  ship  as,  one  by  one,  the  palaces — nine-boiler  boats  manned  by  a 

lighthouses  of  Pilottown  slipped  by  in  the  hundred  roustabouts  apiece  and  capable 

darkness.  of  carr\dng  four  hundred   passengers — 

At  daybreak  I  looked  out  of  our  cabin  all  these  have  departed,  swxpt  away, 
window,  and  the  shores  showed  low  and  supplanted,  in  a  wave  of  improvement, 
close.  Willows,  vi\dd  green  even  in  the  by  long  wharves  with  dun-colored  ware- 
dim  light,  fringed  the  banks,  which,  here  houses  that,  one  after  another  in  endless 
and  there,  were  palisaded  so  as  to  raise  succession,  effectually  screen  the  charm- 
them  well  above  the  level  of  the  low-lying  ing  Crescent  City  that  used  to  string  its 
fields  that  stretched,  clothed  in  their  ver-  houses  and  plazas  along  the  river  bank, 
dant  spring  mantle,  off  to  the  trees  that  The  old  prints  thus  show  it  nestled  in 
fringed  the  horizon.  its  sharp  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  eleven 

Our  big  steamer  towered  high  in  air,  squares  facing  the  w^ater,  multiplied  by 

and  the  view  from  her  upper  deck  em-  five  running  inland  from  the  levee.    The 

braced  an  extended  landscape.     Off  in  rectangle  thus  formed,  still  known  as  the 

the  rice-fields  homesteads  still  slumbered  Vieux  Carre,  was  at  first  surrounded  by 

in  the  shade  of  fragrant  magnolias;    ne-  palisades  and  later  by  walls  about  fifteen 

gro  cabins  dotted  the  dikes,  and  once  in  feet  high  protected  by  a  moat  some  forty 

a  while  a  huge,  white-pillared  mansion  feet  wide.    A  fortress  guarded  each  angle 

would  appear  set  in  a  bouquet  of  tower-  and  an  extra  fort  stood  at  Congo  Square 

ing  live-oaks,  with  its  stables  and  barns  in  the  middle  of  the  long  front  opposite 

placed  at  a  discreet  distance  on  the  one  the  river. 

hand  and  its  double  row  of  negro  cabins.  This  old  French  quarter,  laid  out  in  the 

neat  and  orderly,  set  out  upon  the  other  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 

— the  humble  church  spire  ever  marking  de  Bienville  and  his  engineer,  Le  Blond 

the  devotion  of  the  plantation  negro.  de  la  Tour,  retains  much  of  its  old-time 

The  sun  now  rose  and  tinged  the  tree-  character.    The  names  of  its  streets  per- 

trunks  pink,  cutting  faint  blue  shadows  petuate  the  men  and  the  places  dear  to 

upon  the  murky  waters.     The  birds  re-  the  French  heart  of  that  time:  Bourbon, 

doubled  their  songs  and  filled  the  air  with  Dauphine,    Chartres,    Toulouse,    Conti. 

melody — the  lark,  the  mocking-bird,  now  The  houses  are  simple,  but  dignified  and 

in   its   mating   season,    and   the   purple  expressive,   seldom   more    than    two   or 

grackle.     White  mists  hung  ghostlike  in  three  stories  high  and  often  but  one,  and 

the  bayous,  and  now  and  then,  but  very  their  lime-washed  walls  are  tinted  ochre, 

seldom,  a  boat — a  tug  with  barges,  or  gray,  white,  or  water-green. 

a  wherry  ferrying  some  workmen  from  Though  built  for  the  most  part  during 

shore  to  shore — would  glide  silently  by.  the  Spanish  occupation,  after  two  great 

The  banks,  too,  were  but  sparsely  peo-  fires  had  devastated  the  city  in  the  last 
pled.  Here  and  there  "dark  ladies,"  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  Un- 
as our  first  ofl&cer  called  them,  walked  mistakable  Hispanic  character  is  strongly 
upon  the  levees,  or  began  their  morning  tinged  with  and  tempered  by  the  refine- 
washing  by  the  river,  and  a  horseman,  ment  and  delicacy  of  detail  loved  by  the 
an  overseer  in  white,  left  the  gang  that  French.  Their  architecture  thus  fitly  ex-« 
he  had  set  to  work  in  the  cane-brakes,  presses  the  social  structure  of  the  colony 
Pointe  a  la  Hache,  Sainte  Rosalie,  Belair,  where  these  two  impulsive  nations  met  on 
Sainte  Anne — one  by  one  the  old  French  a  foreign  soil,  upon  w^hich  each  sought  to 
settlements  slid  by.  impress  its  home  traditions. 

Finally,  at  historic   Chalmette,  where  A  special  characteristic  is  imparted  by 

Jackson  defeated  Pakenham's  seasoned  the  "galleries,"  as  they  are  locally  called, 

veterans  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  that  shade  each  story — broad  balconies 

New  Orleans,  the  city  first  makes  itself  furnished  like  rooms  and  gay  with  awn- 
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ings  and  vines  and  potted  plants,  and  fur-  This  sort  of  atmosphere  pervades  the 

ther  ornamented  with  iron  raiUngs  braced  entire  quarter.    It  lurks  especially  in  the 

with  brackets  and  upright  panels  of  iron  streets   that  surround   the  cathedral  of 

wrought  or  moulded  into  pleasing  and  St.  Louis,  that  forms  the  hub,  as  it  were, 

intricate  patterns.  of  the  old  city.     There,  through  narrow 

These  iron  embellishments,  more  espe-  alleyways,  the  hot  wind  sucks  in  from 

cially  those  of  such  of  the  finer  edifices  as  Jackson  Square  and  lazily  flaps  the  cur- 

the  Pontalba  Mansions  and  the  Cabildo,  tains  that  hang  at  porch  and  window.    A 

are  certainly  worthy  of  more  serious  study  wagon    seldom   rumbles   over    the   flag- 

than  they  have  yet  received,  deserving  to  stones   that,   worn  with   age,   heave  in 

rank  with  similar  specimens  of  wrought-  hummocks;     a  foot   seldom   treads   the 

iron  work  that  are  carefully  preserved  in  stepping-stones  that  span  the  open  gut- 

the  Musee  Carnavalet  in  Paris.  ters.    Once  in  a  while  a  negress  in  gay 

The  house  fronts  of  this  Creole  quar-  colors,  with  her  basket  of  provisions  on 
ter,  outwardly  so  simple,  mask  many  a  her  head,  returns  from  the  French  market 
charming  home.  In  many  cases  these  are  near  by,  or  a  cassocked  priest  slips  from 
still  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  old  the  transept  door  to  the  simple  house 
families,  but  in  others,  alas!  are  given  over  opposite  reserved  for  the  clergy,  whose 
to  tenements.  A  large  proportion  have  frugal  living-room,  flush  with  the  side- 
courtyards  and  gardens  hidden  behind  walk,  stands  open  to  the  street,  disclosing 
them,  some  simple,  laid  out  with  prim  lit-  to  the  passer-by  its  devotional  pictures 
tie  shell  pathways  and  tiny  arbors ;  others  and  its  anchoretic  furnishings, 
dank  and  green  with  ferns  and  varied  In  Royal  Street  curiosity-shops  suc- 
cryptogamia.  ceed   each   other  in  alluring   profusion, 

A    few    are    spacious    and    handsome  displaying  their  trinkets  and  odds  and 

enough  to  contain  coach-houses  and  stalls  ends  of  Sheffield  plate  and  bits  of  Sevres; 

for  a  dozen  horses.    Such,  for  instance,  is  their  French  clocks  and  decanters  and 

one  in  Chartres  Street,  whose  double  gate  their  sets  of  Limoges.     Between,  stand 

could  easily  admit  a  coach  and  four;  such  old  book-staUs  where  somnolent  venders 

is  another  in  the  Rue  Royale,  which  re-  drowse  over  musty  tomes,  while  possi- 

veals  itself  from  the  street  by  a  glimpse  ble  purchasers  browse  along  the  shelves 

of  a  thicket  of  banana-trees.    The  deep  as  they  might  upon  the  Quai  Voltaire, 

archway,   stained   strawberry-pink;    the  Stores   of  more  modern  aspect  display 

long  runnel  for  water  in  the  flagstones ;  copies  of  Le  Rire,  Excelsior,  L' Illustration, 

the  moonflowers  and  lilies,  the  amaryllis,  and  VAheille  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  the 

the  pepper-trees  and  oleanders  that  top  oldest  French  paper  published  in  Amer- 

the  walls ;  the  geometric  flower-beds  with  ica. 

their  violet  borders,   transport  you  by  The  little  English  that  one  hears  is 

magic  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  patios  strongly  tinged  with  the  Creole  dialect, 

of  the  tropics.  The  French  Opera  House,  but  a  block  or 

I  spent  one  dreamy  afternoon,  still  and  two  away,  with  its  rows  of  red  loges  and 

sultry,  sketching  in  this  court.    The  bas-  its  silver-chained  huissiers,  is  tinged  with 

kets,  danghng  at  the]  ends  of  cord,  wait-  centuries  of  tradition,  while  tucked  in 

ing  to  hoist  provisions  to  various  apart-  these  same  by-ways,  scarcely  noticed  by 

ments,  hung  limp  and  hstless.     A  little  the  casual  eye,  hide  the  French  restau- 

lead  cherub  upon  a  fountain,  dry  and  rants  that  have  long  been  famous, 

neglected,  remained  my  only  companion.  What  oases  they  are  in  the  gastronomic 

save  for  a  silent  old  man  in  a  far-away  desert  of  American  hotel  cookery,  with 

corner  intent  on  poUshing  the  mahogany  its  eternal  roasts  and  chops  and  steaks ! 

post  of  a  great  tester  bedstead.     Once,  Simple,  devoid  of  gilded  ornament,  but 

and  once  only,  the  silence  was  broken,  neat  and  clean  and  with  attentive  waiters, 

when  a  young  man  issued  from  the  house  these  little  establishments  tickle  your  ap- 

and   called   to   his   mother,   whose   soft  petite  with  an  array  of  delectable  dishes, 

Creole  voice  answered  from  within  the  the  mere  memory  of  which  brings  joy 

curtained  windows  with  their  fan-shaped  to  the  palate:     pompano  en  papillotte, 

lights:   "Ail  'voir,  mon  cher — dbientotl''  sheepshead  and  red  snapper;    terrapin, 
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snapping  turtle;    crabs  both  hard  and  fascinating    Httle    dictionary    of    Creole 

soft;    shrimp  from  sea  or  lake;    game —  proverbs.     And,  if  you  have  well  chosen 

snipe,  woodcock,  grouse,  ^ild  turkey —  your  dinner,  you  "depart,"  as  a  brochure 

from    the    forests;    and    duck — mallard,  issued  by  one  of  these  restaurants  quaint- 

canvasback,  and  teal — from  the  marshes,  ly  puts  it,  "not  with  that  dull,  heavy  feel- 
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prepared  with  those  savor>^  sauces  d  la 
Richelieu  or  a  la  Perigord  that  smack  of 
the  essays  of  Brillat-Savarin. 

There  are,  too,  the  special  New  Orleans 
dehcacies:  the  matelottes  and  courthouil- 
lons,  the  bouillabaisse,  and,  above  all, 
the  gombo  aux  herbes — "gombo  zhebes," 
in  the  mouths  of  the  old  Creole  mammies 
— that  gave  its  title  to  Lafcadio  Hearn's 


ing  which  is  the  result  of  a  coarse,  avoir- 
dupois meal,  but  in  a  rejuvenated,  happy 
sentiment  so  well  illustrated  by  Rabe- 
lais in  his  epicurean  essays." 

The  proprietors,  a  family  of  chefs 
trained  at  the  Brebant  or  chez  Marguery, 
take  their  art  seriously  and  personally 
supervise  everything.  One  of  my  friends 
told  me  a  characteristic  incident  that  he 
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himself  had  witnessed.  A  young  man,  a 
Texan,  attending  an  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball match,  came  in  one  day  to  "Lsl 
Louisiane"  for  breakfast.  It  happened 
that  the  coffee  was  the  first  thing  brought, 
as  he  had  ordered  it,  but  after  a  sip  or 
two  he  pushed  it  away  with  the  ex- 
clamation: "Take  away  that  w^ash."  Al- 
ciatore,  the  proprietor,  overhearing  the 
remark,  quickly  came  forward  and  said 
to  the  scandalized  waiter:  "Remove  ev- 
erything from  that  table — converts,  salt, 
pepper,  tout!'^  "But,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  "I  wanted  to  breakfast 
here."  "Non,  monsieur,  that  cannot  be. 
There  is  one  thing  in  my  establishment 
that  I  am  sure  of,  and  that  is  my  coffee. 
If  you  do  not  approve  of  that,  how  can 
I  hope  to  please  you  with  anything  else  ? 
We  are  not  able  to  serve  you!"  The 
young  man  looked  angrily  about,  on  the 
point  of  making  a  row,  but,  seeing  only 
quiet  people  casting  disapproving  looks 
in  his  direction,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
vanished. 

The  guide-books  will  tell  you  of  all  the 
interesting  old  houses  and  the  legends 
connected  vAth.  them.  If  you  wish  to 
\dsualize  these  legends  and  have  a  w^hiff , 
as  it  were,  of  the  romantic  lives  of  the 
people  that  figured  in  them,  go  some 
morning  to  the  Cabildo,  or  Casa  Curial, 
w^hose  ponderous  arcade  fronts  the  Place 
d'Armes  next  to  the  cathedral.  Its  win- 
dows have  looked  upon  many  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
for  the  Place  d'Armes,  now  Jackson 
Square,  w^as  ahvays  used  for  reviews, 
executions,  official  ceremonies,  and  public 
gatherings  of  all  kinds. 

Its  rooms,  too,  are  eloquent  of  the  past 
and  have  recently  been  arranged  by  an 
enlightened  curator  to  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  museums  in  our  country. 
From  the  walls  of  the  monumental  stone 
staircase  the  early  governors  look  down: 
de  Bienville,  founder  of  the  city,  Iberville, 
founder  of  the  province,  in  big  wig  and 
plate  armor;  Carondelet,  lean  and  spare, 
in  his  tight  red  breeches;  and  Claiborne, 
the  first  American  governor,  in  buff  and 
blue. 

Fronting  the  square,  with  all  its  seven 
bays,  is  the  great  reception-hall,  Na- 
poleon's death-mask  lying  in  the  centre. 
Inappropriate,  you  say?     But  did  not 


Girod  plot  to  bring  the  captive  emperor 
here  from  St.  Helena  with  the  aid  of  a 
Barataria  privateer?  Is  not  the  house  to 
be  seen  to-day  that  was  prepared  for  his 
reception?  Only  his  death,  it  is  said, 
marred  the  working  of  the  plot.  In  cases, 
up  and  down  this  room,  are  gathered  the 
fanfrehiches  of  the  old  French  regime — 
miniatures  and  cut  silhouettes,  ornamen- 
tal buttons,  seals  and  rings,  and  the  elab- 
orate fans  that  once  veiled  ardent  Creole 
glances.  And  in  these  same  cases  are 
collected  the  duelling  weapons — the  ra- 
piers, or  colichemards,  of  the  French  and 
the  pistols  introduced  by  the  Americans. 
In  smaller  rooms  adjoining,  rare  docu- 
ments are  ranged  in  chronological  order, 
thus  visualizing  the  history  of  the  State, 
while  curious  maps  and  charts  show  the 
growth  of  the  city  from  the  original  de 
Bienville  plan  to  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  present  day.  Part  of  the  room  is 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Audubon,  of 
whom  the  city  is  justly  proud,  while  by 
no  means  the  least  attractive  of  the  col- 
lections are  the  French  play-bills  and 
opera  libretti  of  the  last  century. 

I  have  hinted  my  conviction  that  with- 
in the  old  French  quarter  lies  only  a  part 
of  the  charm  of  New  Orleans.  If  we  look 
elsewhere,  what  do  w^e  find? 

Canal  Street  is  more  than  a  city  thor- 
oughfare. It  is  a  boundary.  Whether 
with  this  in  mind  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  its  central  "banquette,"  where  you 
board  the  various  street-cars,  is  called 
Neutral  Ground.  Once  across  it,  you 
have  returned  to  America,  but  an  Amer- 
ica set  in  a  delightful  Southern  atmos- 
phere. The  shops  are  very  businesslike 
and  up  to  date,  but  the  streets  are  still 
shaded,  happily  with  broad  balconies  that 
form  arcades — shelters  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  summer  and  from  the  violent 
tropic  rain-storms  that  sweep  the  city  at 
other  seasons. 

Most  tourists  \isit  New  Orleans  in  the 
early  spring  at  the  Mardi  Gras,  when,  of 
course,  the  life  is  at  its  gayest  and  the 
city  wears  its  well-known  holiday  dress. 

But  later  on,  in  the  early  summer,  there 
is  another  and  a  different  charm.  The 
intermittent  cold  spells  have  vanished. 
The  gardens,  rank  and  swelling  with  life, 
pour  forth  their  blooms.    The  oleanders. 
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A  street  in  the  old  French  quarter. 


pink  and  white,  burst  into  flower,  and 
sweet-smelling  magnolias,  luxuriant,  op- 
ulent, Junoesque,  spread  their  lustrous 
leaves  and  sno\\y  flowers  to  the  kiss  of 
the  sun. 

The  people  in  the  street  answer  na- 
ture's invitation.    Not  only  the  women, 
but  the  men,  don  white  and  panamas,  and 
creamed-colored  "Palm  Beach  suits"  be- 
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come  the  usual  city  attire.  The  restau- 
rants open  their  fronts  to  the  street:  the 
big  fans  begin  to  revolve;  the  soda-foun- 
tains prepare  for  the  summer  rush,  and 
the  barkeepers,  who  shake  those  cele- 
brated Creole  gin  fizzes  behind  a  certain 
counter  near  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand.  As 
the  t^iUghts  lengthen  and  succeed  the 
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A  little  lead  cherub  upon  a  fountain  remained  my  only  companion. — Page  462. 


sultry  glare  of  midday,  the  car  service  to 
Spanish  Fort  is  doubled,  and  young  and 
old  betake  themselves  to  the  shores  of 
Pontchartrain  for  rest  and  recreation  at 
the  boat  clubs  of  West  End  or  at  the 
restaurants  and  ''attractions"  of  Spanish 
Fort  itself. 

There,  under  the  very  bastions  of  this 
historic  outpost  against  Indian  and  pirate, 
built  by  de  Ulloa  just  after  he  had  forti- 
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fied  the  harbor  at  Vera  Cruz,  they  in- 
dulge in  those  delicious  fish  dinners  for 
which  the  place  has  long  been  famous, 
and  which  are  said  to  have  wrung  from 
Thackeray  his  oft-quoted  remark:  "In 
New  Orleans  you  can  eat  a  bouillabaisse, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  eaten  in 
Marseilles  or  Paris."  These  dinners  are 
served  very  well  indeed  at  the  blatant 
restaurant  facing  the  lake,  but  I  prefer 
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the  more  intimate  atmosphere  of  a  cer- 
tain Uttle  resort  that  fronts  the  Bayou. 

We  were  introduced  to  it  by  a  valued 
friend — a  gentleman  steeped  in  all  the 
traditions  of  New  Orleans,  and  with  him 
enjoyed  a  courtbouillon  of  exquisite  aro- 
ma, concocted  by  the  proprietor  himself, 
whom  we  afterward  visited  and  com- 
plimented in  his  kitchen.  The  *' petit 
pernod,"  the  peppery,  saffron-colored 
sauce,  the  white  wine  diluted  with 
seltzer  (the  evening  was  warm),  the 
boats  that  silently  glided  by  through  the 
narrow  waterways  of  the  bayou — all 
these  transported  us  in  fancy  to  a  small 
lagoon  that  we  know  well,  where  the 
Marseillais  fishermen,  over  open  fires  of 
burning  cane-stalks,  concoct  their  own 
version  of  bouillabaisse,  savory  and  aro- 
matic. 

These  summer  evenings  on  the  shores 
of  Pontchartrain  are  most  agreeable — a 
welcome  change  from  the  spent  air  of  the 
city's  streets.  Sometimes  the  evening  is 
still  and  sultry,  but  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  the  nearness  of  the  water  that  stretches 
afar  until  it  meets  the  sky.    Sometimes 


cumuli  pile  their  heads  together,  and  a 
leaden  pall  overspreads  the  sunset.  The 
flags  at  the  mastheads  flutter,  the  table- 
cloths billow,  the  waiters  scurry  about, 
and  a  deluge  drenches  the  terraces.  In 
ten  minutes  all  is  over.  The  air  is  cool 
and  refreshed,  the  stars  shine  radiant 
again,  and  the  dancers  tread  their  fox- 
trots and  two-steps  in  the  changing  lights 
of  the  glittering  pavilion. 

The  walks  and  rides  in  New  Orleans 
are  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
nomenclature  of  its  streets,  for  the  city's 
history  stands  written  upon  them,  an 
open  book  for  him  who  would  read.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  names  in  the 
French  quarter.  The  Spanish  occupa- 
tion is  perpetuated  in  another  group  up 
near  the  Poydras  Canal:  Lopez,  Galvez, 
Salcedo,  Gayoso.  The  Neo-Classicism  of 
the  French  Revolution  finds  expression  in 
Apollo,  Bachus,  Dryades  (sic),  and  the 
demigods  and  all  the  muses  that  cluster 
round  Lee  Circle.  While,  to  recall  the 
Grande  Epopee,  there  is  the  group  about 
Napoleon  Avenue:  lena,  Austerlitz,  and 
Marengo.    A  linguist  will  be  scandalized 
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The  old  Beauregard  house. 
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Those  remarkable  plantation  homes  that  date  from  the  Spanish  period. 


at  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  these 
names,  and  will  writhe  at  their  sound  in 
the  mouths  of  cabmen  and  car-conduc- 
tors, who  call  Terpsichore,  Terpsikor; 
Melpomene,  Melpomeen;  and  Euterpe, 
Euterp. 

The  streets,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city 
that  dates  from  the  American  occupation, 
bear  the  names  of  our  national  heroes, 
and  in  them  still  stand  a  number  of 
spacious  brick  mansions  of  antebellum 
days,  demesnes  particularly  appropriate 
to  the  place  and  climate,  for  their  tall 
windows,  their  porches  ornamented  with 
arches  and  iron  railings,  their  vast  rooms, 
cool  and  airy,  convey  a  general  and  agree- 
able sense  of  spaciousness,  and  it  seems  a 
pity  that  their  style  has  not  been  more 
closely  followed  in  the  architecture  of 
more  recent  days. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lee  Circle  and  along 
Tchoupitoulas  Road  a  number  of  these 
old  mansions  may  be  seen,  and  sprinkled 
among  them,  especially  along  the  Bayou 
Road,  one  or  two  of  those  remarkable 
plantation  homes  that  date  from  the 
Spanish  period — great,  square  houses  of 
brick  two  stories  high,  with  wide  veran- 
das extending  along  all  four  sides,  sup- 
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ported  by  tall  Tuscan  columns  plastered 
with  stucco  and  painted  white.  The 
low-pitched  roof,  the  high  windows  that 
open  freely  on  porches  above  and  below, 
the  rooms  of  vast  proportion  are  the 
logical  adaptation  of  Spanish  ideas  and 
taste  to  fit  local  conditions. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the 
stately  modern  homes  along  St.  Charles 
Avenue  have  a  dignity  of  their  own  set 
in  their  gardens  shaded  by  noble  trees. 
In  fact,  not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  New 
Orleans  lie  in  these  same  gardens,  both 
private  and  public — gardens  often  a  riot 
of  color  where  velvety  lawns  set  ofif  vivid 
thickets  of  hibiscus,  camellias,  and  coleus 
with  bright,  shining  leaves.  The  rose  of 
Sharon,  the  cape  jessamine,  the  crepe 
myrtle  grow  almost  into  trees,  while  the 
sturdy  oleanders  put  to  shame  the  tubbed 
plants  of  Italy. 

The  streets  are  often  parked  and 
shaded  by  palms,  peppers,  and  umbrella 
china-trees.  The  Public  Garden  is  de- 
lightful and  invites  to  quiet  and  repose, 
with  its  peristylium,  casinos,  and  va- 
ried features,  while  a  romantic  touch  is 
added  by  those  ''duelling  oaks"  in  whose 
dense  shade  many  a  famous  encounter 
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has  been  fought — many  a  duel  \vith  was,  nor  to  the  ancient  cemeteries,  with 
rapiers  between  the  spirited  Creoles  and  their  wall-tombs  and  graves  hung  with 
many  a  fight  with  pistols  between  the  bead  wreaths  and  artificial  flowers;  nor 
peppery  American  plantation-owners.  to  the  oldest  building  in  the  ^lississippi, 
I  have  not  even  mentioned  Audubon  the  venerable  Convent  of  the  Ursulines; 
Park,  where  the  great  oaks  hang  heavy  nor  to  the  old  Pickwick  Club  and  the 
wdth  Spanish  moss — that  strange  epiphyte  Chess  and  Checkers;  nor  to  the  delight- 
that  grows  upon  a  telegraph-^^ire  quite  ful  new  Country  Club,  airy,  spacious,  set 
as  well  as  upon  a  tree,  and  whose  long  fil-  in  its  park  of  oaks  out  in  the  ^letairie. 
aments  sway  in  the  breeze  like  pendent  But  if  I  have  conveyed  to  the  reader  some 
pennants.  Neither,  in  this  little  catalogue  faint  idea  of  the  city's  charm  \'iewed  to- 
of  the  charms  of  the  Crescent  City,  have  I  day  by  a  casual  tourist  with  a  love  for 
alluded  to  the  Old  French  Market,  quaint  the  picturesque,  I  have  done  all  that  I 
and  full  of  character  to-day  as  ever  it  set  out  to  do. 


THE    PATH    THAT    LEADS    NOWHERE 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 

There's  a  path  that  leads  to  Nowhere 

In  a  meadow  that  I  know, 
Where  an  inland  island  rises 

And  the  stream  is  still  and  slow; 
There  it  wanders  under  willows, 

And  beneath  the  silver  green 
Of  the  birches'  silent  shadows 

Where  the  early  violets  lean. 

Other  pathways  lead  to  Somewhere, 

But  the  one  I  love  so  well 
Has  no  end  and  no  beginning — 

Just  the  beauty  of  the  dell. 
Just  the  wind-flowers  and  the  lilies, 

Yellow  striped  as  adder's  tongue. 
Seem  to  satisfy  my  pathway 

As  it  winds  their  scents  among. 

There  I  go  to  meet  the  Spring-time, 

When  the  meadow  is  aglow, 
Marigolds  amid  the  marshes, — 

And  the  stream  is  still  and  slow. 
There  I  find  my  fair  oasis, 

And  with  care-free  feet  I  tread 
For  the  pathway  leads  to  nowhere. 

And  the  blue  is  overhead ! 

All  the  ways  that  lead  to  Somewhere 

Echo  with  the  hurrying  feet 
Of  the  Struggling  and  the  Striving, 

But  the  way  I  find  so  sweet 
Bids  me  dream  and  bids  me  linger, 

Joy  and  Beauty  are  its  goal, — 
On  the  path  that  leads  to  Nowhere 

I  have  sometimes  found  my  soul ! 
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BONNIE    MAY 


BY   LOUIS    DODGE 

A  Strolling  player  comes 
Illustrations   by    Reginald   Birch 


MR.   ADDIS   WINS   AN   ALLY 

GENTLEMAN  stood 
there,  a  man  who  was  very 
substantial-looking  and  by 
no  means  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance. The  hall  light 
fell  on  him.  It  seemed  to 
Bonnie  May  that  he  was  quite  middle- 
aged.  He  was  well  dressed  in  a  rather 
informal  way.  A  short-cropped  black 
mustache  had  the  effect  of  retreating 
slightly  between  two  ruddy  cheeks.  The 
instant  the  door  opened  his  eyes  ex- 
pressed some  degree  of  merriment — of 
mischief;  and  this  fact  gave  him  standing 
immediately  with  the  child  who  con- 
fronted him. 

''Good  evening,"  said  Bonnie  May  in 
her  most  friendly  manner.  She  waited, 
looking  inquiringly  up  into  the  twinkling 
eyes. 

"I  came  to  see  Miss  Baron.  Is  she  at 
home?" 

"Will  you  come  in?     I'll  see." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  big  drawing- 
room,  which  was  in  complete  darkness 
save  for  such  rays  of  light  as  penetrated 
from  the  hall.  "I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to 
ask  you  to  light  the  gas,"  she  added. 
"It's  too  high  for  me  to  reach." 

"Maybe  I'd  better  wait  in  the  hall  un- 
til you  go  and  tell  Miss  Flora." 

"  Certainly  not.   Light  the  gas,  please." 

He  obeyed,  and  as  the  light  fell  sud- 
denly upon  his  face  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  mischievously  meditative  gleam  in  his 
eyes. 

Still  holding  the  burnt  match  in  his 
fingers,  he  turned  to  her.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve I've  met  you  before?"  he  said. 

"I  only  came  to-day.  Will  you  sit 
down?" 

"You — living  here?"  The  caller  ap- 
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peared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  have  his 
arrival  announced.  He  listened  to  the 
faint  voices  above  and  seemed  reassured. 

"Why,  yes — I  think  so.  You  see,  I 
always  live  wherever  I  happen  to  be." 
She  smiled  brightly  to  rob  her  words 
of  any  seeming  unfriendliness.  She  re- 
garded him  more  in  detail.  He  was  a 
big-bodied  man,  with  a  proper  tendency 
to  dwindle  away  neatly  from  the  shoul- 
ders down.  His  hair  was  of  the  sort  that 
refuses  to  be  quite  nice.  It  was  aston- 
ishingly thick  and  dark,  with  an  occa- 
sional glint  of  silver  in  it,  and  it  was  close- 
cropped.  She  liked  the  way  he  stood,  too 
— his  chest  well  out,  his  head  back,  and 
as  if  nothing  could  disturb  his  balance. 
Bonnie  May  had  seen  so  many  men  who 
stood  as  if  they  needed  propping  up,  or 
as  if  they  would  be  more  secure  if  they 
had  four  legs  to  stand  on. 

He  returned  her  careful  scrutiny,  and 
the  look  of  approval  in  her  eyes  brought 
a  ruddier  glow  to  his  cheeks  and  a  merrier 
look  to  his  eyes. 

He  sat  down  and  held  out  both  his 
hands,  smiling  so  broadly  that  she  could 
see  many  white,  lustrous  teeth.  She  put 
her  hands  into  his  without  hesitation. 
She  felt  extraordinarily  happy. 

"Tell  me,"  she  whispered,  "are  you  the 
— the  Romeo  in  the  cast?" 

He  released  her  hands  and  brought  his 
own  down  upon  his  knees  with  vehe- 
mence. His  eyes  were  almost  shouting 
with  merriment  now. 

"Wasn't  Romeo  in  kind  of  bad  stand- 
ing with  his  prospective  parents-in-law?  " 

"Something  like  that.  He  couldn't 
see  Her,  except  up  in  a  balcony." 

He  nodded  his  head.  "  Well,  then,  I'm 
the  Romeo !" 

Again  she  regarded  him  critically. 
"You  seem  a  little  old  for  the  part,"  she 
suggested. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "     He  was  thought- 
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fill  for  a  moment.  "Maybe  that's  \Yhat 
Mrs.  Baron  thinks.  She  won't  even  let 
me  stand  under  a  balcony  when  she  can 
help  it." 

''Isn't  she  quaint ! 
indulgence.     "But  of  course  you  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  that?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do;  we — we  have  to  I" 

Bonnie  May  looked  puzzled.  "T  can't 
understand  it,"  she  said.  "You  look 
like  the  kind  that  they  always  play  the 
loud  music  for." 

"The — loud  music?"  he  echoed. 

"As  if  you  were  the  eldest  son,  come 
back  in  the  last  act  to  lift  the  mort- 
gage." 

They  smiled  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
then  Bonnie  May  drew  close  to  him.  She 
whispered:  "I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  her  out 
of  the  balcony.  Shall  I  just  say  that — 
Romeo  is  here?" 

He  stared  after  her  in  delighted  amaze- 
ment. "Lord  help  us,  no  !  Say  it's  Mr. 
Addis."  His  face  radiated  a  joyous  light 
even  after  she  went  out  of  the  room  and 
softly  closed  the  door. 

When  she  returned,  walking  sedately 
behind  Miss  Baron,  she  saw  the  outlines 
of  a  masculine  form  mounting  the  front 
steps.  The  frosted  glass  in  the  door  per- 
mitted this  much  to  be  seen. 

"Some  one  else!"  commented  Bonnie 
May,  and  she  turned  to  Flora.  "  Do  you 
have  so  much  company  every  evening?" 
she  asked. 

"So  much  company  I"  echoed  Flora; 
she  looked  puzzled. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  Bonnie  May  hast- 
ened to  add.  "  Some  one  is  expecting  you 
in  the  dra^^'ing-room.  And  please  let  me 
receive  the  new  visitor!" 

She  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and 
watched  while  Flora  wonderingly  entered. 
Then  she  pulled  the  door  to  cautiously. 
She  had  heard  a  low,  forlorn  note  of  sur- 
prise in  Flora's  voice  and  Mr.  Addis's 
eager,  whispered  greeting. 

Then  she  opened  the  front  door  in  time 
to  prevent  the  newcomer  from  ringing. 
A  young  man  of  a  rather  assertive  Bo- 
hemian appearance  stood  before  her. 

"Hello!"  was  his  greeting.  The  tone 
denoted  surprise  rather  than  familiarity. 
He  hastily  added:  "Excuse  me — is  Victor 
— Mr.  Baron — in?" 

Bonnie  May  perceived  that  he  was  not 


quite  comfortable,  not  at  all  self-pos- 
sessed. He  seemed  to  her  a  strange  per- 
son to  be  calling  on  any  of  the  Barons. 
Still,  he  seemed  rather  human. 

"I'll  see,"  she  said.  "Please  step  in- 
side." She  would  make  him  wait  in  the 
hall,  she  decided. 

"Tell  him,  please,  that  Baggott  has 
called — that  I've  brought  the  first  act 
of  my  play." 

"A  play!     Oh!" 

Again  she  hurried  up  the  stairs,  this 
time  vdih.  unconcealed  eagerness. 

Victor  was  alone  in  the  library.  He 
was  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  is  about 
to  write,  but  he  was  not  writing.  He  was 
glowering  at  the  paper  before  him.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  eagerly  when  Bonnie 
May  appeared. 

"Mr.  Baggott  has  called,"  she  said. 
"It's  about  a  play."  She  was  breathing 
uneasily.  "x\nd  couldn't  I  sit  with  you 
and  listen,  please?"  she  added. 

"Oh!  Baggott!  Baggott  is  one  of 
my  crosses,  Bonnie  May.  Couldn't  you 
shut  the  door  in  his  face?  It  would  be 
quite  proper.  He  is  one  of  those  silly 
fellows  who  think  they  are  destined  to 
write  great  plays.  Couldn't  you  go 
down  and  put  him  out?" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  without  a 
word.     She  was  smiling  a  little  scornfully. 

"Very  well.  Suppose  you  go  and  ask 
him  to  come  up — this  time." 

"And — do  let  me  come,  too  !  They've 
often  let  me  listen  when  new  plays  were 
being  read." 

"Such  wanton  cruelty!"  He  shook 
his  head  slowly,  as  if  it  were  quite  in- 
credible. "Oh,  well,  you  may  come,  too," 
he  added. 

"Hello,  Baggott!"  cried  Baron  when 
the  writer  appeared.  "Done  something 
great  again,  of  course." 

"Yes,  I  have!"  retorted  Baggott  an- 
grily. "  You're  going  to  say  so,  too.  I've 
got  the  first  act  finished.  I've  only  got 
to  fill  in  the  scenario  of  the  other  acts 
and  I've  got  the  greatest  play  that  ever 
came  out  of  America." 

Baron  smiled  wearily.  "And  I'm  to 
listen  while  you  read  the  first  act  of  the 
greatest  play,  etc.  ?  " 

"Yes — and  you're  to  agree  with  me, 
too.  I  don't  see  anything  great  in  your 
sneering  at  me  all  the  time  ! "     He  pulled 
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up  a  chair  and  sat  down  so  that  his  knees 
almost  touched  Baron's. 

Obviously  they  were  a  pair  of  young 
men  on  very  intimate  terms. 

Bonnie  May  slipped  into  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  climbed  into  a  big 
chair.  Her  hand  supported  her  chin; 
her  eyes  were  luminous.  She  did  not 
mean  to  miss  a  word. 

And  Baggott  began  to  read. 

Bonnie  May  was  like  one  in  a  beauti- 
ful dream  for  perhaps  half  an  hour.  She 
was  not  only  listening  to  the  play,  she 
was  living  it.  And  then  her  dream  was 
broken  in  a  manner  which  filled  her  mind 
with  almost  blank  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Baron  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

*' Bonnie  May,"  she  announced,  ^'I 
think  it's  high  time  for  a  little  girl  to  be 
in  bed." 

VI 

CONCERNING  A  FROCK 

It  might  have  been,  and  should  have 
been,  apparent  to  the  several  members  of 
the  Baron  household  that  Bonnie  May 
had  been  giving  an  admirable  exhibition 
of  self-repression  from  the  moment  she 
entered  the  house.  Now  something  gave 
way. 

*'I'm  not  used  to  going  to  bed  at  this 
hour,"  she  declared  bluntly.  She  arose 
and  stood  by  her  chair,  like  a  soldier  by 
his  guns,  as  the  saying  is.  And  taking  in 
the  inexorable  expression  in  Mrs.  Baron's 
eyes,  she  turned  appealingly  to  Baron. 
She  was  relying  upon  him  to  help  her. 

"  Couldn't  she — "  began  Baron  weakly, 
and  added,  quite  without  conviction: 
"  You  know  it's  Saturday  night,  mother  ! " 
He  was  glad  he  had  thought  of  its  being 
Saturday,  though  he  couldn't  see  why 
that  should  make  very  much  difference. 
He  really  believed  his  mother's  position 
was  strong  enough,  if  she  had  only  gone 
about  the  matter  more  tactfully. 

''  Saturday  night  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference," declared  Bonnie  May,  her  re- 
bellion now  including  Baron  in  its  scope. 
''It  just  isn't  a  reasonable  bedtime." 

Baron  felt  ready  to  surrender.  ''Any- 
way, it  won't  be  bad  just  for  one  night," 
he  ventured. 

"Never  mind,  Victor,"  said  Mrs.  Baron 
pointedly.     She  addressed  herself  to  Bon- 


nie May.  "What  you've  been  accus- 
tomed to  may  not  be  quite  so  important 
as  what  you  ought  to  be  accustomed  to," 
she  said.     "Come!" 

The  child  sauntered  thoughtfully  from 
the  room.  She  had  been  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  even  Baron  had  not  seemed 
surprised  by  the  suggestion  that  she 
ought  to  go  to  bed.  She  was  trying  to 
comprehend  the  situation.  After  all,  peo- 
ple who  were  not  of  the  profession  had 
ways  of  their  own,  she  realized.  If  they 
had  all  decided  to  go  to  bed,  she  wouldn't 
have  minded  so  much.  But  they  were 
laying  down  a  special  law  for  her. 

Rebellion  triumphed  again.  In  Mrs. 
Baron's  room  she  halted.  "Where  am  I 
to  sleep?"  she  inquired. 

"I  think  you  heard  me  tell  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard  to  prepare  a  room." 

"In  the  attic?  Yes.  But  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  sleep  there." 

"Indeed,  you  are." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  Not  under  any 
circumstances ! " 

Mrs.  Baron  lifted  her  fingers  to  her  lips 
and  coughed — a  very  inexpert  cough. 
"You'll  have  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  you 
know."  She  resumed  a  resolute  march 
toward  the  hall,  her  hand  pressed  firmly 
against  Bonnie  May's  back. 

The  child  jerked  away  with  a  sense  of 
outrage.  She  had  never  been  treated  so 
before. 

"Truly,  you'll  have  to  obey  me,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Baron. 

Bonnie  May  was  alarmed;  she  quite 
lost  control  of  herself.  "Stop  your  kid- 
din'  ! "  she  said,  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 
She  tried  to  say  it  playfully,  but  her  self- 
possession  was  gone.  Her  remark  had 
sounded  simply  offensive,  indelicate. 

Mrs.  Baron  turned  away  quite  frigidly 
and  sought  her  daughter,  whom  she  met 
coming  softly  up  the  stairs. 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  "you'd  put  that 
little  limb  of  Satan  to  bed."  Flora  saw 
that  her  mother's  hand,  on  the  balustrade, 
trembled. 

"  Where  shall  I  put  her  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"Anywhere!  just  so  you  get  her  cov- 
ered up  for  the  night." 

Flora  paused,  her  eyes  uneasily  seek- 
ing her  mother's. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  angry  with  me, 
mother,"  she  said  humbly. 


Drawn  by  Re^i)uiid  Birch. 
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"With  you?     Certainly  not." 

Flora  was  puzzled.  Her  mother  had 
long  ago  declared  that  Mr.  Addis  must 
not  be  accepted  as  a  visitor.  Did  she 
know  that  he  had  just  gone?  She  was 
about  to  enter  her  mother's  sitting-room 
when  something  prompted  her  to  turn. 

"You  knew  Mr.  Addis  called,  didn't 
you?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Baron's  face  flamed  again. 
"Knew  it?  Certainly  I  didn't  know  it! 
I've  told  Mrs.  Shepard — I  don't  intend 
that  he  shall  annoy  you!" 

"Oh,  mother!  He  doesn't!  And  I 
think  Mrs.  Shepard  didn't  know,  this 
time.  Bonnie  May  went  to  the  door  and 
let  him  in.  She  called  me  down-stairs 
without  telling  me  who  it  was."  Flora 
surveyed  her  mother  yearningly,  yet  with 
a  kind  of  gentle  courage.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  hiding  things  from  you,  mother. 
But  I  was  glad  to  see  him." 

Mrs.  Baron  looked  grimly  toward  her 
own  door.  ^^  She  let  him  in  !  Very  well. 
Put  her  to  bed!" 

When  Flora  entered  the  sitting-room 
she  found  Bonnie  May  standing  in  un- 
easy contemplation. 

"Mother  says  I'm  to  put  you  to  bed," 
said  Miss  Baron,  and  she  led  the  anxious 
guest  away  to  Victor's  room. 

"You  won't  mind  my  helping  you?" 
she  pleaded  when  she  had  closed  the  door. 

"Helping  me?" 

"To  undress,  you  know — and  to  be 
tucked  in !" 

The  guest  looked  at  her  unresponsively. 
"But  I've  been  used  to  doing  that  for 
myself,"  she  said. 

Flora  quickly  stooped  and  took  her  into 
her  arms  impulsively.  "  Dear  child  ! "  she 
cried,  her  voice  tremulous,  "let  me  do  it 
to-night !  I  think  you'll  love  it — and  I'll 
love  it,  too."  She  drew  the  perplexed 
face  almost  roughly  against  her  own. 

She  did  not  want  to  be  refused.  She 
hurried  into  the  bathroom  and  busied 
herself;  she  was  singing  a  little  crooning 
song.  There  was  also  the  noise  of  water 
splashing  into  the  tub.  She  appeared 
presently.  "The  water  is  ready — for 
your  bath,  you  know;  and  I've  left  one 
of  my  nighties  there  for  you."  She 
smiled  happily.  "Of  course  it  will  be 
too  big.  I'll  make  you  some  little  ones 
soon." 


The  seeming  perversion  of  the  child 
asserted  itself  again.  "  I  usually  take  my 
bath  in  the  morning,"  she  said  a  Httle 
stiflly;  but  she  saw  how  the  glad  light 
in  Miss  Baron's  eyes  wavered,  and  she 
added  quickly,  "but  it  will  be  all  right." 
And  she  went  into  the  bathroom.  When 
she  reappeared  she  was  smiling  radiantly. 
She  had  on  Flora's  nightgown,  soft  and 
white,  with  pink  ribbons.  She  held  it 
daintily  up  before  her  feet  and  glanced 
back  at  the  train  that  dragged  behind. 
"Isn't  it  lovely!"  she  said. 

"It  is,  dear,"  said  Flora. 

She  had  turned  the  white  coverlet  and 
the  sheet  down.  Now  she  watched  the 
child  scramble  up  into  the  bed.  She 
wanted  to  help,  but  she  refrained. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  a 
story?"  asked  Flora. 

Bonnie  May  looked  at  her  swiftly,  in- 
credulously. "  No  ! "  she  said.  Then  she 
burst  out  into  riotous  laughter.  "I'm 
not  an  infant,''^  she  explained. 

Flora  flushed.  "Very  well,"  she  said 
gently.  Yet  she  lingered  in  the  room  a 
little  while.  She  put  some  of  Victor's 
masculine  decorations  out  of  sight.  She 
adjusted  the  blind.  She  was  about  to 
extinguish  the  light  when  she  looked 
again  at  the  strange  guest. 

The  child's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
widely,  wonderingly. 

"You  lovely  thing  ! "  said  Bonnie  May. 

"Good  night,  dear!"  said  Flora.  And 
then  she  knew  that  the  child  wished  to 
speak  to  her,  and  she  went  over  and 
bent  above  the  bed.  "What  is  it,  Bonnie 
May?"  she  asked. 

The  child  stared  before  her  in  silence 
for  a  moment  and  then  the  words  came. 
"I  wished  so  much  that  she  would  love 
me!"  she  said.     "I  tried  so  hard    .  .  ." 

Flora  slipped  her  hand  under  the 
guest's  head.  "I'll  tell  you  a  secret," 
she  whispered.  "If  she  hadn't  cared  for 
you  she  would  have  been  quite  polite; 
she  would  have  been  wonderfully  gra- 
cious. She  was  ungracious  and  unkind 
because  —  because  she  loves  you,  dear. 
It  seems  absurd,  doesn't  it?  But  I 
know." 

The  usual  Sunday  morning  quietude 
of  the  mansion  was  disturbed  somewhat 
when  the  family  assembled  for  breakfast. 
An  extraordinary  event  had  occurred. 
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Mrs.  Baron  had  sat  up  late  the  night 
before  and  had  made  a  Dress. 

In  announcing  the  fact  she  had  pro- 
nounced the  word  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  use  of  the  capital  letter  is  fully  justi- 
fied. She  displayed  the  Dress  for  the 
admiration  of  her  son  and  her  daughter 
and  her  husband.  And  finally  she  gen- 
erously relinquished  it  to  Flora.  "You 
may  give  it  to  her,"  she  said  rather 
loftily. 

Bonnie  May  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Flora  knocked  softly  on  the  guest's 
door  and  without  waiting  went  into  the 
room,  displaying  the  new  garment  rather 
conspicuously. 

"What's  that?"  inquired  Bonnie  May 
dubiously. 

"It's  a  new  dress  for  you." 

"It  was  never  made  for  me,"  affirmed 
the  child  with  conviction. 

"Indeed,  it  w^as.  Mother  sat  up  ever 
so  late  last  night  and  made  it  for  you." 

"Well,  that,  of  course,  was  a  matter  I 
should  have  been  consulted  about." 

Bonnie  May  was  now  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  trying  to  make  the  toes 
of  one  foot  come  in  contact  with  the  floor. 
Miss  Baron  sat  on  a  low  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  new  dress  spread 
across  her  knees. 

"Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  Bonnie 
May.    "It  won't  do." 

Miss  Baron  felt  for  the  moment  as  if 
she  could  have  pounced  upon  the  child 
and  spanked  her.  But  she  noticed  how 
one  curl  fell  outside  her  ear,  and  how  the 
eyes  and  voice  were  profoundly  earnest, 
and  how  the  attitude  was  eloquent  of  a 
kind  of  repentance  before  the  fact. 

And  so  she  said:  "Won't  you  do  some- 
thing for  me  that  mil  please  me  better 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of — some- 
thing that  will  take  only  a  minute?" 

Bonnie  May  looked  at  her  meditatively 
— and  then  began  to  laugh  quite  riot- 
ously! "You  don't  look  the  part!"  she 
gurgled  in  justification. 

"What  part,  please?"  The  question 
was  put  somewhat  blankly. 

"You're  talking  like  a — oh,  a  Lady 
Clare,  and  you  haven't  even  got  your 
shoes  buttoned  up !" 

Miss  Baron  slowly  regarded  her  shoes; 
then  her  glance  travelled  calmly  to  Bon- 
nie May;  then  she  rather  dully  inspected 
the  dress  that  lay  across  her  knees.    Her 


countenance  had  become  inscrutable. 
She  turned  away  from  the  guest's  scru- 
tiny, and  after  a  moment  she  arose  slowly 
and  left  the  room,  carrying  the  dress  with 
her. 

She  did  not  stop  to  define  her  feelings. 
She  was  wounded,  but  she  felt  sharp  re- 
sentment, and  she  was  thinking  rebel- 
liously  that  she  w^as  in  no  degree  respon- 
sible for  Bonnie  May.  Still  .  .  .  her 
sense  of  justice  stayed  her.  She  had  the 
conviction  that  the  child's  remark,  if  in- 
excusably frank,  was  a  fair  one.  And  it 
had  been  made  so  joyously ! 

Nevertheless,  she  meant  to  go  to  her 
mother  with  a  request  to  be  excused  from 
any  further  humiliation  as  Bonnie  May's 
handmaiden.  But  before  she  had  pro- 
ceeded half  a  dozen  steps  she  began  to 
fear  even  greater  disaster  if  Mrs.  Baron 
should  undertake  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
rejected  dress. 

It  would  be  a  victory  worth  working 
for  if  she  could  overcome  the  fastidious 
guest's  prejudice. 

She  went  to  her  room  and  carefully 
buttoned  her  shoes  and  made  other  im- 
provements in  her  toilet.  Then  she  went 
back  to  Bonnie  May's  presence. 

"  I  was  untidy,"  she  confessed.  "  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  me."  She  was  smoothing 
out  the  new  dress.  "You  see,  I  only 
meant  to  wear  my  every-day  shoes  until 
after  breakfast  and  then  put  on  my  good 
shoes  for  Sunday-school  and  church.  And 
I've  been  very  busy." 

Bonnie  May  pondered  this  judicially. 
"It's  lovely  of  you  to  be  so  nice  about 
it,"  she  finally  admitted,  "but  I'm  afraid 
I  don't  get  your  idea.  .  .  ."  She  frowned. 
"  'Every-day  shoes'  and  'Sunday  shoes,' " 
she  repeated  vaguely. 

"Well?"  said  Flora  persuasively. 

"Don't  you  like  to  be  as  good  on  Sat- 
urday as  on  Sunday?" 

"Why,  yes — just  as  good,  certainly." 
Flora  was  looking  bewildered. 

"And  on  Friday,  and  on  other  days?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  you  wear  your 
'good'  shoes  all  the  week,  then?" 

"But  people  must  look  nicer  on  Sun- 
days than  on  other  days." 

"I  don't  see  why.  If  you  only  look 
nice,  I  don't  see  what's  the  good.  And 
if  you  really  are  nice,  I  think  the  nice 
shoes  might  help  all  the  time." 
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"What  I  mean  is,"  persisted  Flora 
patiently,  "I  don't  like  to  work  in  my 
nice  shoes."  She  brought  this  out  some- 
what triumphantly. 

"That's  funny.  That's  the  very  time 
I  like  to  look  my  best.  Nothing  is  as 
important  as  your  work,  is  it?" 

Flora  was  almost  in  despair.  "I  doubt 
if  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  just  that  light," 
she  admitted.  "I'll  think  it  over,  if 
you'll  try  the  dress  on — and  if  you  don't 
like  it,  off  it  comes !" 

"Well,  all  right."  (This  ^dth  a  sudden 
calm  which  was  not  reassuring.) 

Flora  slipped  the  dress  into  place,  and 
patted  it  here  and  there  with  the  air  of 
one  who  admires,  and  xiewed  it  \\^th  her 
head  incUned  a  little,  as  women  do  in  such 
a  situation.  It  was  of  gingham,  with 
very  small  checks  in  it.  "  It's  the  dearest 
thing  1"  she  said  honestly.  "Now  come 
and  see  how  you  look." 

The  mirror  was  a  little  high.  She  lift- 
ed Bonnie  May  to  a  chair. 

Sbe  w^as  alarmed  by  what  ensued.  The 
child  stared  fixedly,  vdih  incredulous  eyes 
in  which  a  great  horror  grew. 

"Oh,  Lord  I"  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands  over  her  eyes.  "Take  it  off  !  Take 
it  off  1" 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?" 
demanded  Flora. 

"  She  asks  me  what  is  the  matter  !  Oh, 
heavens  1"  Bonnie  May  jumped  down 
from  the  chair  and  turned  her  back  to 
the  mirror.    She  was  wringing  her  hands. 

"  I  don't  understand  at  all ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Baron  hopelessly. 

"You  might ! "  was  the  emphatic  rejoin- 
der. "Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  play 
that  kind  of  a  part — here  ?  It  might  do 
for  the  little  sister  of  a  sewing-machine 
girl,  or  a  mountain  pink  with  her  hair 
in  knobs.  But  it  wouldn't  do  for  any- 
thing else.  If  you  were  only  one  of  the 
populace,  a  costume  like  that  would  cause 
a  scream  I  If  you  don't  understand  it, 
take  my  word  for  it.  I  can't  wear  it !  I 
ask  you  to  take  it  off !" 

Miss  Baron  became  very  quiet.  She  be- 
came thoughtful,  too.  She  had  not  failed 
to  catch  the  drift  of  these  exaggerated 
words.  There  was  something  prim,  some- 
thing rudimentary,  about  the  dress.  Color 
suffused  her  cheeks;  she  hung  her  head. 
She  felt  a  forlorn  inclination  to  laugh. 
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From  a  vantage-point  behind  the  child 
she  began  to  remove  the  gingham  dress. 

It  was  inappropriate.  She  had  to  ad- 
mit it.  It  was  a  dress  for  a  Gretchen; 
for  the  Cinderella  of  the  kitchen  rather 
than  the  princess  of  the  coach  and  four. 
It  wasn't  becoming  at  all. 

VII 

A   SUNDAY  MORNING 

During  the  morning  Baron  looked 
through  all  the  newspapers  in  search  of 
an  item  relative  to  a  lost  child — and 
found  nothing.  And  a  little  later  Miss 
Baron  related  to  her  mother  the  story  of 
the  rejected  dress,  and  tried  to  make  this 
treasonable  act  seem  unimportant. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  object  of  all  this 
solicitous  thought  was  leisurely  preparing 
to  make  her  appearance.  That  she  had 
no  fresh  raiment  to  put  on  was  not  par- 
ticularly disquieting.  The  fact  that  it 
was  Sunday  morning  made  no  difference 
to  her  at  all.  Certainly  she  needed  fresh 
linen,  but  this,  she  philosophically  con- 
cluded, would  be  pro\'ided  T\ithin  an- 
other day  or  two.  Her  shoes  were  quite 
new  and  neat,  and  she  was  by  no  means 
ashamed  of  the  dress  which  now  con- 
stituted her  complete  wardrobe.  On  a 
chair  by  her  bed  she  made  discoveries. 
There  was  a  fresh  towel;  a  little  package 
which  ob\'iously  contained  a  tooth-brush; 
a  box  of  tooth-powder;  and — crowning 
gift! — a  new  hair- ribbon  of  adorable  width 
and  hue.  She  tucked  these  things  under 
one  arm,  and  ^nth  her  free  hand  she 
carefully  gathered  Flora's  long  nightgown 
away  from  her  feet.  Then  she  started  to 
the  bathroom. 

In  the  hall  she  paused  to  be  sure  that 
the  way  was  clear. 

Silence  reigned,  save  for  the  murmur 
of  voices  do\\Ti-stairs — far,  indistinct. 

The  hall  was  glorious  with  indirect 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  had  wonderful  spa- 
ciousness, too.  Bonnie  May  gazed  do\\Ti 
the  broad  stair^vay,  duskily  bright  and 
warm  and  silent ;  and  her  expression  was 
quite  blissful.  She  turned  and  looked  up 
to  the  landing  above — reached  by  a  nar- 
rower flight  of  stairs.  It  seemed  splen- 
didly remote;   and  here  the  sunlight  fell 
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in  a  riotous  flood.  She  released  the  folds 
of  the  nightgown  and  *' paraded"  to  and 
fro  in  the  hall,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  train. 

She  was  executing  a  regal  turn  in  the 
hall  when  her  glance  was  attracted  up- 
ward to  some  moving  object  on  the  land- 
ing above.  A  most  extraordinary  an- 
cient man  stood  there  watching  her. 
Realizing  that  he  had  been  discovered, 
he  turned  in  a  kind  of  a  panic  and  disap- 
peared into  regions  unknown.  His  mode 
of  locomotion  was  quite  unusual.  If 
Bonnie  May  had  been  familiar  with  nau- 
tical terms  she  would  have  said  that  he 
was  tacking  as  he  made  his  agitated  exit. 

As  for  Bonnie  May,  she  scampered  into 
the  bathroom,  the  flowing  train  suddenly 
gripped  in  her  fingers.  Down-stairs  they 
were  listening  for  her,  though  they  pre- 
tended not  to  be  doing  so.  They  heard 
her  in  the  bathroom,  later  they  heard 
movements  in  her  bedroom.  And  at 
last  she  was  descending  the  stairs  lei- 
surely, a  care-free  song  on  her  lips. 

She  invaded  the  dining-room.  Mr. 
Baron  had  been  lingering  over  his  coffee. 
The  various  parts  of  the  morning  paper 
were  all  about  him. 

''Good  morning,"  was  Bonnie  May's 
greeting.  She  nodded  brightly.  ''I  hope 
I'm  not  intruding?" 

"Not  at  all !"  Mr.  Baron  glanced  at 
her  with  real  friendliness.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  her  dress  was  fan- 
tastic. What  he  had  noticed  was  that 
her  face  was  positively  radiant  and  that 
she  spoke  as  he  imagined  a  duchess  might 
have  done. 

''You  might  like  to  look  at  the  colored 
supplement,"  he  added,  fishing  around 
through  the  various  sections  of  the  paper 
at  his  feet. 

"I  thank  you,  I'm  sure;  but  isn't  it 
rather  silly?"  She  added  deferentially: 
"Is  there  a  theatrical  page?" 

Mr.  Baron  coughed  slightly,  as  he  al- 
ways did  when  he  was  disconcerted. 
"There  is,  I  believe,"  he  said.  He 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  toward  a 
closed  door.  "I'm  not  sure  Mrs.  Baron 
would  approve  of  your  looking  at  the 
theatrical  department  on  Sunday,"  he 
added. 

"Really?  And  you  don't  think  she'd 
see  any  harm  in  looking  at  the  comic 
pictures?" 


Mr.  Baron  removed  his  glasses  and 
wiped  them  carefully.  "She  would  prob- 
ably regard  the  comic  pictures  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  never  did  like  to  be  a  piker. 
If  I'm  going  into  a  thing,  I  like  to  go  in 
strong."  She  made  this  statement  pleas- 
antly. 

Mr.  Baron  put  his  glasses  on  somewhat 
hurriedly  and  looked  hard  at  the  child. 
He  perceived  that  she  was  looking  at  him 
frankly  and  with  a  slight  constriction  at 
her  throat,  as  was  always  the  case  when 
she  felt  she  must  hold  her  ground  against 
attack. 

"I  rather  think  you're  right,"  he  said 
reassuringly.  "I'm  not  sure  I  know  how 
to  find  the  theatrical  page.  Would  you 
mind  looking?" 

But  Flora  interrupted  here.  She  en- 
tered the  room  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  blessings  to  bestow. 

"You're  invited  to  go  to  Sunday- 
school  with  us  after  a  while,"  she  in- 
formed the  guest. 

"You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure.  What's 
it  like?" 

"Oh,  there  are  children,  and  music, 
and — "  Flora  paused.  She  wished  to 
make  her  statement  attractive  as  well  as 
truthful. 

"A  kind  of  spectacle?"  suggested  the 
guest. 

"Hardly  that.  But  there's  somebody 
to  tell  stories.     It's  very  nice,  I  think." 

"It  certainly  sounds  good  to  me.  If 
they've  got  any  good  people,  I  might  like 
to  get  into  it,  until  I  find  an  opening  in 
my  own  line." 

Mr.  Baron  removed  his  glasses  again. 
"Flora,  would  you  undertake  to  tell  me 
what  she  means?"  he  inquired. 

Flora  pinched  her  lips  and  looked  at 
him  mth  a  kind  of  ripple  of  joy  in  her 
eyes.  "Isn't  it  plain?"  she  asked.  She 
went  out  of  the  room  then  and  he  heard 
her  laughing  somewhere  in  the  distance. 

VIII 

A   DISAPPOINTING   PERFORMANCE 

Baron  looked  at  his  watch  twice  as  he 
climbed  the  stairs. 

He  had  been  calling  on  Thornburg, 
the  manager  of  the  theatre,  on  a  quest 
for  information  relative  to  Bonnie  May. 
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But  he  had  learned  nothing.  Thomburg 
knew  nothing  about  the  woman  who  had 
brought  the  child  to  the  theatre,  he  said. 
He  suggested  that  it  was  a  case  of  deser- 
tion. He  was  politely  interested  in  the 
case.  He  thought  it  might  be  very  good 
for  the  little  waif  to  remain  with  a  nice 
family  for  a  time.  He  even  made  an 
offer  of  financial  aid  (which  Baron  ig- 
nored); but  as  for  information,  he  had 
none  to  offer. 

Yes,  the  family  had  had  time  to  return 
from  church.  Baron  reflected;  but  they 
had  not  done  so.  Mrs.  Shepard  was  busy 
in  the  dining-room,  but  otherwise  the 
house  was  unoccupied.  Silence  reigned  in 
the  upper  region.  Thomason,  the  house- 
man, was  looking  impatiently  down  from 
the  upper  landing;  but  Thomason  didn't 
count.  He  was  probably  hungry.  Baron 
realized  that  he,  too,  was  hungry. 

He  went  into  the  cheerful  sitting-room 
and  looked  down  upon  the  street — and 
instantly  his  attitude  changed. 

There  they  came!  And  something 
was  wrong.  Oh,  plainly,  something  was 
wrong!  Mrs.  Baron's  head  was  held 
high;  she  was  pale;  her  lips  were  com- 
pressed. There  was  nothing  gracious  in 
her  carriage.  She  was  marching.  By 
her  side  walked  Flora,  keeping  step  with 
difficulty.  She  appeared  to  be  fighting 
off  all  realization  of  her  mother's  state. 

Mrs.  Shepard  was  no  longer  present  to 
lend  her  support  to  Bonnie  May.  The 
faithful  servitor  had  come  home  im- 
mediately after  Sunday-school  to  look 
after  the  dinner;  and  the  child  walked 
alone,  behind  her  silent  elders.  Her 
whole  being  radiated  defiance.  She  was 
apparently  taking  in  every  aspect  of  the 
street,  but  her  casual  bearing  was  ob- 
viously studied;  the  determined  effort  she 
was  making  was  not  to  be  concealed. 

Baron  hurried  down-stairs  so  that  he 
might  meet  them  in  the  hall  and  engineer 
a  temporary  dispersement.  He  was  af- 
fecting a  calm  and  leisurely  demeanor 
when  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Baron, 
followed  by  the  others,  entered.  There 
was  an  ominous  silence.  Bonnie  May 
caught  sight  of  Baron  and  approached 
him  with  only  a  partial  concealment  of 
eagerness  and  hurry. 

Mrs.  Baron  and  Flora  ascended  the 
stairs;  the  former  leading.the  way  sternly; 


the  latter  moving  upward  with  wan  cheeks 
and  bowed  head.  Baron  led  the  way  into 
the  drawing-room,  Bonnie  May  follow- 
ing. He  pretended  not  to  see  or  to  ap- 
prehend anything  extraordinary.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  Sunday-school?" 
he  began  gayly. 

''I  think  it's  fierce!"  This  took  the 
form  of  an  explosion.  "It  wouldn't  do 
even  for  one-night  stands!" 

Baron  felt  the  need  of  an  admonitory 
attitude.  "Bonnie  May,"  he  said,  "you 
should  have  discovered  that  it  wasn't  a 
play.  It  was  something  real.  It's  a  place 
where  people  go  to  help  each  other." 

"They  certainly  need  help  all  right 
enough."  This  with  a  quite  unlovely, 
jeering  laugh. 

"I  wonder  what  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  suppose  I  meant  the  same  thing  you 
meant  yourself." 

Baron  paused,  frowning.  "I  meant," 
he  explained  patiently,  "that  they  are 
people  who  want  to  be  as  good  as  they 
can  and  who  want  to  give  one  another 
encouragement. ' ' 

The  child  was  conscious  of  his  wish  to 
be  conciUatory.  She  tried  to  restrain  her- 
self. "Well,"  she  asked,  "if  they  want 
to  be  good,  why  don't  they  just  be  good? 
What's  the  use  of  worrying  about  it?" 

"I'm  afraid  it  isn't  quite  so  simple  a 
matter  as  all  that." 

Bonnie  May's  wrath  arose  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  was  recalling  certain  in- 
dignities. "I  don't  see  anything  in  it 
but  a  bum  performance.  Do  you  know 
what  I  think  they  go  there  for?" 

"That's  what  I'm  tr>ing  to  find  out." 

"I  think  they  go  there  to  watch  each 
other — to  find  out  something  bad  about 
each  other." 

"Bonnie  May!" 

"I  do!  And  I've  had  pretty  near 
enough,  too.  You  asked  me  and  I  told 
you.  You're  all  asking  me  to  do  things, 
and  asking  me  questions;  and  then  if  I 
don't  agree  with  you  in  every  way  I'm 
wrong.  That  may  look  all  right  to  you, 
but  it  doesn't  to  me.  If  I've  got  to  take 
everything,  I  mean  to  be  on  my  way." 

Baron  remained  silent  a  full  minute. 
When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  per- 
suasive, gentle.  "I'm  anxious  to  under- 
stand your  difficulties,"  he  said.  "I'm 
anxious  to  have  you  understand  ours. 
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I'm  sorry  I  criticised  you.  I'm  sure  you 
mean  to  be  fair." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  Ught  of  grati- 
tude in  her  eyes,  a  quiver  of  emotion  pass- 
ing over  her  face.  She  had  an  intense 
desire  to  justify  herself — at  least  to  him. 

''Do  you  know  what  was  the  first  thing 
they  asked  me?" 

"Your  name,  probably." 

"No,  Mrs.  Shepard  told  them  that. 
They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  good  little  girl!^' 

"But  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  that. 
Why  shouldn't  they  have  asked  you?" 

"You  don't!  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
was  going  to  tell  them  that  I  was? — or 
that  I  wasn't?  What  nonsense!  'Are 
you  a  good  young  man'?  How  does  a 
question  like  that  sound?" 

Baron  pondered.  "Well — ?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  stand  it.  I  asked 
the  woman  who  asked  me  if  she  was  'a 
good  old  woman' — and  the  frowsy  old 
thing  stared  at  me  just  as  ugly !  She 
walked  way  down  into  the  parquet  with- 
out looking  back.  She'd  been  grinning 
when  she  asked  me.  I'll  bet  she  won't 
grin  like  that  very  soon  again." 

Baron  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  dully,  to  gain  time. 

How  extraordinary  the  child's  attitude 
was!  And  yet  .  .  .  He  could  under- 
stand that  she  might  have  been  the  only 
child  in  the  troupe  with  which  she  trav- 
elled, and  that  her  older  companions, 
weary  of  mimicry  and  make-believe  when 
their  work  was  done,  might  have  em- 
ployed very  frank,  mature  speech  toward 
each  other  and  their  young  companion. 

He  turned  away  from  the  window  with 
a  sigh.  "Won't  you  take  my  word  for 
it,  Bonnie  May,  that  these  people  mean 
well,  and  that  one  should  speak  of  them 
with  respect,  even  if  one  cannot  speak  of 
them  with  affection?" 

"But  they  don't  mean  well.  What's 
the  use  of  stalling?"  She  turned  until 
her  back  was  toward  him,  and  sat  so,  her 
cheek  in  her  hand  and  her  whole  body 
eloquent  of  discouragement. 

An  instant  later  she  turned  toward 
him  with  the  first  evidence  of  surrender 
she  had  shown.  Her  chin  quivered  and 
her  eyes  were  filled  with  misery.  "Did 
you  tell  the  man  where  I  was,  so  they  can 
come  for  me  if  they  want  me  ?  "  she  asked. 


Here  spoke  the  child.  Baron  thought. 
His  resentment  fled  instantly.  "Truly 
I  did,"  he  assured  her.  "  I  have  been  do- 
ing everything  I  could  think  of  to  help. 
I  want  you  to  believe  that." 

"Oh,  I  do;  but  you  all  put  too  much 
on  me.  I  want  to  go  back  where  things 
are  real " 

"Real,  child?  The  theatre,  and  plays, 
and  make-believe  every  day?" 

"  It's  the  only  thing  that's  real.  You'd 
know  that  if  you  were  an  artist.  It  means 
what's  true — that's  what  it  means.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  there's  anything  real 
in  all  the  pompous  putting  on  here  in  this 
home — the  way  you  hide  what  you  mean 
and  what  you  believe  and  what  you  want  ? 
Here's  where  the  make-believe  is — just 
a  mean  make-believe  that  nothing  comes 
of.  The  theatre  has  a  make-believe  that 
everybody  understands,  and  so  it  really 
isn't  a  make-believe ;  and  something  good 
and  true  comes  of  it." 

Her  eyes  were  flashing.  Her  hands  had 
been  clasped  while  she  spoke  until  she 
came  to  the  final  clause.  Then  she  thrust 
her  arms  forward  as  if  she  would  grasp 
the  good  and  true  thing  which  came  of  the 
make-believe  she  had  defended. 

When  Baron  spoke  again  his  words 
came  slowly.  "Bonnie  May,"  he  said, 
"I  wish  that  you  and  I  might  try,  like 
good  friends,  to  understand  each  other, 
and  not  to  say  or  think  anything  bitter 
or  unkind.  Maybe  there  will  be  things  I 
can  teach  you.  I'm  sure  there  are  things 
you  can  teach  me !  And  the  others  .  .  . 
I  honestly  believe  that  when  we  all  get 
better  acquainted  we'll  love  one  another 
truly." 

She  hung  her  head  pensively  a  moment; 
and  then,  suddenly,  she  laughed  heartily, 
ecstatically. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  vaguely  troub- 
led. 

"I'm  thinking  it's  certainly  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  I've  got  into.    That's  all." 

"You  know  I  don't  understand  that.'* 

"The  Sunday-school,  I  mean,  and  your 
mother,  and  everything.  They  put  me 
in  with  a  lot  of  children" — this  some- 
what scornfully — "  and  a  sort  of  leading 
lady  asked  us  riddles — is  that  what  you 
call  them  ?  One  of  them  was :  '  How  long 
did  it  take  to  make  the  world?'  " 

^'But  that  wasn't  a  riddle." 
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"Well,  whatever  it  was;  and  they 
caught  one  smart  Alec.  She  said,  '  Forty- 
days  and  forty  nights,'  and  they  all 
laughed — so  you  could  see  it  was  just  a 
catch.  As  if  anybody  knew !  That  was 
the  only  fun  I  could  see  to  the  whole  per- 
formance, and  it  sounded  like  Rube  fun 
at  that.  One  odious  Uttle  creature  looked 
at  my  dress  a  long  time.  Then  she  said: 
'I've  got  a  new  dress.'  Another  looked 
at  me  and  sniffed,  and  sniffed,  and 
sniffed.  She  wrinkled  her  nose  and  lifted 
her  lip  every  time  she  sniffed.  It  was  like 
a  kind  of  signal.  Then  she  said:  'My 
papa  has  got  a  big  store,  and  we've  got 
a  horse  and  buggy.'  She  sniffed  again 
and  looked  just  as  spiteful  I  I  had  to  get 
back  at  that  one.  'Don't  cry,  Httle  one,' 
I  said.  '  Wait  until  it's  a  pretty  day  and 
I'll  come  around  and  take  you  out  in  my 
automobile.'  " 

"But  you  haven't  any  automobile !" 

"That,"  with  great  emphasis,  "doesn't 
make  any  difference.  There's  no  harm  in 
stringing  people  of  a  certain  kind." 

"Oh,  Bonnie  May!"  cried  Baron  re- 
proachfully; and  with  quickly  restored 
calm  he  added:  "Surely  one  should  tell 
the  truth!" 

"Yes,  one  should,  if  two  would.  But 
you  can't  afford  to  show  your  hand  to 
every  Bedelia  that  gets  into  your  troupe. 
No,  you  can't,"  she  repeated  defiantly, 
reading  the  pained  look  in  his  eyes. 

Baron  knew  that  he  should  have  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  such  a  vagrant 
philosophy  as  this;  but  before  he  had 
time  to  frame  a  tactful  response  the  child 
continued: 

"Then  the  leading  lady  turned  to  me, 
thinking  up  another  question.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  on  hand  if  I  had  to 
sleep  in  the  wings.  'Why  were  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  out  of  the  garden?'  was 
mine.  I  said:  'Because  they  couldn't 
make  good ! '  She  looked  puzzled,  and  I 
patted  her  on  the  knee.  'You  can't  put 
over  anything  on  me,'  I  said.  I  think 
I  shouted  it.  That  stopped  the  whole 
show  for  a  minute,  and  an  old  character 
man  up  near  the  stage  got  up  and  said: 
'A  little  less  noise,  please.'  Then  your 
mother  came  back."  (Baron  had  antic- 
ipated this  detail.)  "She  had  been  tak- 
ing the  leading  part  in  a  Httle  sketch  up 
in  front."     ("Teaching  her  class,"  Bar- 


on reflected,  and  smiled  wryly  in  spite 
of  himself.)  "She  had  got  through  with 
her  musical  turn."  (Mrs.  Baron  "lent 
her  influence"  by  playing  the  organ  in 
the  Sunday-school.)  "Well,  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  her.  She  told  me  I 
must  sit  still  and  Usten  to  what  the  oth- 
ers said.  Why — I'd  like  to  know?  I 
couldn't  agree  with  her  at  all.  I  told  her 
I  was  a  professional  and  didn't  expect  to 
pick  up  anything  from  a  lot  of  amateurs. 
And  then,"  she  added  dejectedly,  "the 
trouble  began." 

Baron  groaned.  He  had  hoped  the 
worst  had  been  told.  What  in  the  world 
was  there  to  follow? 

"Your  mother,"  resumed  Bonnie  May, 
"spoke  to  the  woman  who  had  been  ask- 
ing questions.  She  said — so  that  the 
children  could  hear  every  word:  'She's 
a  poor  little  thing  who's  had  no  bringing 
up.  She'll  have  to  learn  how  to  be- 
have.'" 

She  hung  her  head  at  the  recollection 
of  this.  For  the  moment  she  seemed  un- 
willing to  proceed. 

"And  what  happened  then?"  Baron 
asked  persuasively. 

"Oh,  I  was  getting— rattled !  I  told 
her  that  when  it  came  to  doing  the  nasty 
stuff,  I  had  seen  pupils  from  the  dramatic 
schools  that  looked  like  head-liners  com- 
pared with  her." 

Baron  stiffened.  "Goodness!  You 
couldn't  have  said  that!" 

"Yes,  I  did.  And  I  didn't  have  to 
wait  to  hear  from  any  prompter,  either. 
And  she — you  know  she  won't  take  any- 
thing. The  way  she  looked !  She  said 
she  was  glad  to  say  she  didn't  have  any 
idea  what  I  was  talking  about.  Just  a 
stall,  you  know.  Oh,  these  good  people ! 
She  called  Flora  and  said  I  was  to  be 
taken  into  a  corner  and  that  I  was  to  sit 
there  until  we  went  home.  And  Flora  led 
me  into  a  corner  and  the  ethers  looked 
back  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  me.  They 
all  sang  after  a  while — a  kind  of  ensemble 
affair.  Flora  held  the  music  over  and  in- 
vited me  to  sing.  I  told  her  musical  turns 
were  not  in  my  line.  She  just  kept  on 
holding  the  music  for  me — honestly,  she's 
the  dearest  thing ! — and  singing  herself. 
It  was  a  crime,  the  noise  she  made.  Isn't 
it  awful  when  people  try  to  sing  and 
can't?    As  if  they  had  to.    Why  do  they 
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do  it?  I  felt  like  screaming  to  her  to 
stop.  But  she  looked  as  if  she  might  be 
dreaming,  and  I  thought  if  anybody 
could  dream  in  that  terrible  place  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  wake  them,  even  if 
they  did  make  a  noise.  They  had  an  in- 
termission, and  then  a  man  in  front  de- 
livered a  monologue  ...  oh,  me !  Talk 
about  the  moving-picture  shows !  Why, 
they're  artistic.  ..." 

What,  Baron  wondered,  was  one  to  say 
to  a  child  who  talked  in  such  a  fashion? 

Nothing — nothing  at  all.  He  groaned. 
Then,  to  his  great  relief.  Flora  appeared. 

"Dinner  is  ready,"  she  said,  standing 
in  the  doorway.  There  was  a  flush  on 
her  cheeks  and  an  odd  smile  on  her  lips. 

Baron  took  Bonnie  May  by  the  hand — 
he  could  not  quite  understand  the  im- 
pulse which  prompted  him  to  do  so — and 
led  her  into  the  dining-room.  He  saw 
that  she  bore  her  face  aloft,  with  a  pain- 
ful effort  at  unconcern.  He  was  glad  that 
she  was  given  a  place  next  to  him,  with 
the  elder  Baron  on  her  right  and  Flora 
across  the  table  from  her. 

He  was  dismayed  to  note  that  his 
mother  was  quite  beside  herself.  He  had 
expected  a  certain  amount  of  irritation, 
of  chagrin,  but  not  this  ominous,  pallid 
silence.  She  avoided  her  son's  eyes;  and 
this  meant,  of  course,  that  her  wrath 
would  sooner  or  later  be  visited  upon  his 
head. 

He  sighed  with  discouragement.  He 
realized  sadly  that  his  mother's  heaviest 
crosses  had  always  come  to  her  from 
such  trivial  causes !  She  was  oddly  child- 
ish— just  as  Bonnie  May  was  strangely 
unchildlike.  Still,  she  had  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  propriety,  of  a  rule-made  de- 
meanor, behind  her.  Strange  that  she 
could  not  have  risen  to  the  difiiculty  that 
had  confronted  her,  and  emerged  from 
a  petty  predicament  without  so  much  of 
loss  1 

The  meal  progressed  in  a  constrained 
silence.  Bonnie  May  concerned  herself 
with  her  napkin;  she  admired  the  design 
on  the  china;  she  appeared  to  appraise 
the  dishes  with  the  care  of  an  epicure. 
And  at  last,  unfortunately,  she  spoke: 

''Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Baron" — to  the 
master  of  the  house — "  that  it  is  a  pretty 
custom  to  converse  while  at  table?" 

Mr.  Baron  coughed.     He  was  keenly 


aware  that  something  had  gone  wrong; 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  surmise  that 
Bonnie  May  had  offended.  But  he  was 
in  the  position  of  the  passenger  below 
decks  who  senses  an  abnormal  atmos- 
phere yet  who  is  unadvised  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  storm. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  very  reliable 
hand  at  small  talk,"  he  said  guardedly. 
"I  think  my  idea  is  that  you  ought  to 
talk  when  you  have  something  to  say." 

"Very  good!"  agreed  Bonnie  May, 
nodding  brightly.  She  patted  her  lips 
daintily  with  the  corner  of  her  napkin. 
"Only  it  seems  like  chickens  eating  when 
you  don't  talk.  The  noises  make  you 
nervous.  I  should  think  anything  would 
get  by,  even  if  you  talked  about  the 
weather.  Otherwise  it  seems  just  like 
machinery  at  work.  Rather  messy  ma- 
chinery, too." 

Baron  seized  an  oar.  "Perhaps  when 
people  are  thoughtful,  or  possibly  troub- 
led, it  is  a  mark  of  good  taste  not  to  try 
to  draw  them  into  a  conversation."  He 
said  this  airily,  as  if  it  could  not  possibly 
apply  to  the  present  occasion. 

"A  very  good  idea !"  admitted  Bonnie 
May,  quite  obviously  playing  the  part  of 
one  who  makes  of  conversation  a  fine  art. 
"But  isn't  it  also  true  that  people  who 
are  troubled  ought  to  hide  it,  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  not  be  a  sort  of — well,  a 
wet  blanket?" 

The  elder  Baron's  eyes  twinkled  in  a 
small,  hidden  way,  and  Flora  tried  to 
smile.  There  was  something  quite  hope- 
fully audacious  in  the  child's  behavior. 

But  Mrs.  Baron  stiffened  and  stared. 
"Good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed. 

Baron  imdertook  a  somewhat  sterner 
strategy.  He  felt  that  he  really  must  not 
permit  the  guest  to  add  to  her  offenses 
against  his  mother. 

"It  might  be  sensible  not  to  talk  too 
much  until  a  closer  acquaintance  is 
formed,"  he  suggested  with  something  of 
finality  in  his  tone. 

But  Bonnie  May  was  not  to  be  checked. 
"A  very  good  thought,  too,"  she  ad- 
mitted; "but  you  can't  get  better  ac- 
quainted without  exchanging  ideas — and 
of  course  talking  is  the  only  way." 

Baron  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
movement  resembling  a  collapse. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  everybody  wore 
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a  badge,  or  something,  so  that  you  would  at  Mrs.  Baron,  and  smihng  angeHcally, 

know  just  how  they  wanted  to  be  taken?"  ''that  you're  just  a  nice,   sure-enough, 

continued  the  guest.     A  meticulous  en-  first-class  highbrow ! " 

thusiasm  was  becoming  apparent.     Mrs.  It  was  done  with  such  innocent  inten- 

Baron  was  sitting  very  erect — a  sophisti-  tion,  and  with  so  much  skill,  that  all  the 

cated,  scornful  audience,  as  she  seemed  members  of  Mrs.  Baron's  family  turned 

to  Bonnie  May.  their  faces  toward  her,  smilingly,  appeal- 

" Absurd!"  was  Baron's  comment.  ingly,  inquiringly. 

"Well,    I   don't   know.     You   pretty  But  alas  I    Mrs.  Baron  failed  to  rise  to 


near  know  without  any  badges.  You  can 
tell  the — the  mixers,  and  the  highbrows. 
I  mean  when  they  are  the  real  thing — 
p>eople  worth  while.  I  would  know  you 
for  a  mixer  easy  enough.  I  don't  mean 
careless,  you  know,  but  willing  to  loosen 


the  occasion.  She  was  being  ridiculed — 
by  a  child ! — and  her  children  and  her 
husband  were  countenancing  the  outrage. 
Her  composure  vanished  again.  She 
pushed  her  chair  back  from  the  table 
angrily.     Her  napkin  fell  to  the  floor; 


up  a  Httle  if  people  went  at  you  in  the  she  grasped  the  edge  of  the  table  mth 

right  way.    And  Flora  would  be  a  mixer,  both  hands  and  stared  at  Bonnie  May  in 

too — a  nice,  friendly  mixer,  as  long  as  a  towering  rage. 

people  behaved."    Here  she  turned  with  ''You  little  wretch!"  she  cried;  "you 

a  heroic,  friendly  appeal  to  Mrs.  Baron,  impudent,  ungrateful  little  wretch!    You 

"And  Mrs.  Baron  would  be  one  of  the  — you  brand  from  the  burning!" 

fine,  sure-enough  highbrows."  She  hurried  from  the  room.     In  her 

"I  think — "  began  Mrs.  Baron,  sudden-  blind   anger   she  bumped  her   shoulder 

ly  possessed  of  an  ominous  calm;  but  the  against  the  door  as  she  went  out,  the 

guest  made  an  earnest  plea.  little  accident  robbing  her  exit  of  the 

Oh,  please  let  me  finish  !"  she  begged,  last  vestige  of  dignity. 


said  Mrs.  Baron;   "you 


Bonnie  May  was  horrified,  crushed. 
She  sat,  pale  and  appalled,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  doorway  through  which  Mrs. 
Baron  had  vanished. 

Then  she  brought  her  hands  together 


"Very  well 
may — finish." 

"You  know  I  understand  about  your 
part  in  that  entertainment  this  morning. 
You  don't  belong  in  that  crowd.     It's 

like  the  queen  who  kissed  the  soldier,  sharply  and  uttered  a  single  word: 
She  was  high  enough  up  to  do  it  and  get  "Hoo-ray !" 
away  with  it,"  She  placed  her  elbows 
on  the  table  and  beamed  upon  Mrs. 
Baron  with  a  look  so  sweetly  taunting, 
and  so  obviously  conciliatory,  that  the 
others  dared  to  hope  the  very  audacity 
of  it  would  succeed.  "Now,  don't  deny,'* 
she  continued,  shaking  an  accusing  finger 


Every  member  of  the  family  was  elec- 
trified. 

"Father!"  expostulated  Flora. 

"Victor!"  exclaimed  the  elder  Baron. 

And  Baron,  shaking  his  head  sadly, 
murmured : 

' '  B onnie  May !    B onnie  May ! ' '-' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   STORY   OF   A   MODERN   DANIEL 
By  Ray  D.   Penney 

Illustrations  by  Wallace  Morgan 


T  happened  in  Central 
A  f  r  i  c  a — Central  Hades, 
we  called  it  —  anything 
can  happen  in  Africa," 
said  the  white-haired 
young  man  mth  the  scar 
across  his  cheek. 

But  maybe  I  had  better  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  was  in  the  smoker  of  a  trans- 
continental train,  and  Buddy  Plimpton, 
the  half-baked  son  of  a  millionaire  pork- 
packer,  had  just  delivered  the  last  word 
on  the  subject  of  miracles. 

"Nobody  believes  the  Bible  now.'' 
Buddy  waved  his  hand  airily.  "Why, 
who  believes  old  Dan'el  was  thrown  into 
a  den  of  lions  and  came  out  alive?" 

No  one  answered  for  a  minute,  but  we 
were  all  praying  for  some  one  to  speak  up 
and  squelch  the  pest,  when  the  young  fel- 
low with  a  livid  scar  cutting  his  left  cheek 
from  his  mouth  to  the  edge  of  his  white 
hair  put  down  his  French  newspaper  and 
said  quietly:  "I  do !"  He  was  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  our  crowd,  and  we  all  began 
to  wonder  why  we  hadn't  noticed  him 
before. 

"  Now,  how'd  you  prove  old  Dan'el  was 
thrown  into  a  den  of  Uons  and  came  out 
alive;  it  must  have  happened  before 
your  time?"  sneered  Buddy. 

"I  saw  a  man  do  the  thing  once,  and 
he's  still  alive — that  is,  he's  alive  unless 
he's  been  killed  since — fighting  in  France. 
I  haven't  seen  his  name  in  the  lists  yet." 
The  stranger  subsided  behind  his  French 
paper,  as  though  the  matter  was  settled, 
proved,  closed,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had 
wasted  so  much  breath  on  Buddy's  shin- 
ing intellect.  We  made  him  go  on,  to  stop 
Buddy's  incessant  babble. 

"I'm  not  much  at  telling  stories ;  I'm 
an  engineer,"  he  said  finally,  after  we  had 
urged  him  sufficiently.  "Well,  I  don't 
care.  It  happened  in  Africa.  The  first 
part  of  the  story  isn't  interesting,  and 
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you'll  believe  it.  And  the  last  part — 
well,  that's  different — you'll  say  I  lied, 
and  I  don't  care,  either.  Ever  hear 
of  Jack  Sweet,  who  earned  the  title  of 
*  Dodger '  in  the  Yale-Princeton  game  ten 
years  ago?" 

"Yale  man?  Old  Dodger — Dodger 
Sweet,  the  fellow  who  went  through  a 
whole  eleven  on  the  kick-off  for  a  touch- 
down ?  I'm  a  Yale  man,  and  I've  heard 
the  boys  tell  about  'im  lots  of  times," 
piped  up  the  irrepressible  Buddy. 
"What's  become  of  Dodger?" 

"If  you'll  Usten  a  minute  I'll  tell  you; 
that's  my  story."  The  white-haired  man 
gave  Buddy  a  sweet  smile.  "  Dodger  and 
I  were  pals — fraternity  mates — yes,Yale. 
He  was  a  great  scout,  and  as  brave  as 
they  make  'em.  I  ought  to  know — we 
roughed  it  together  for  four  years  sur- 
veying a  route  through  the  jungles  of 
Central  Africa  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo  rail- 
road that  was  never  built  but  will  be 
some  day. 

"Just  why  we  drifted  over  to  the  dark 
continent  doesn't  matter  now.  We  found 
plenty  there  to  test  a  man's  nerve,  and 
Jack  always  passed  the  test  with  an 
A+  grade.  We  ran  into  tigers,  gorillas, 
and  cannibals — I  could  tell  you  about 
those,  and  you'd  beHeve  me,  so  it  isn't 
worth  while.  You  won't  believe  this,  so 
I'll  tell  it. 

"After  a  man  has  lived  in  Central 
Hades  for  four  years  such  civilized  diver- 
sions as  Cairo  puts  up  look  mighty  tempt- 
ing, and  when  we  had  the  route  fiinished 
Jack  and  I  went  up  there  for  a  long  rest. 

"Cairo,  on  the  edge  of  mystery-land" 
— the  stranger  settled  back  in  his  seat  and 
a  far-away,  wistful  look  crept  into  his 
eyes — "that's  where  we  first  met  the 
Nabob.  I  remember  the  morning — one 
of  those  bright,  clear  Egyptian  morn- 
ings, with  the  sun  a-boiling  down  and  the 
streets  like  an  oven.    Jack  and  I  were  in 
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the  breakfast-room  of  the  hotel,  taking 
our  eggs  and  coffee  rather  late,  as  usual, 
when  a  big,  brown  Egyptian  buck  came 
up  to  our  table,  bo\sdng  and  scraping. 

"'Most  honorable  EngUsh  sahibs,'  the 
buck  began  to  stammer,  as  though  he  had 
learned  it  out  of  a  book,  speaking  in  a  sort 
of  pidgeon-French  such  as  they  use  up  in 
the  interior,  'his  Highness,  my  master, 
the  King,  desires  to  see  you  at  the  Palais 
Grande.' 

"'Just  which  particular  king  do  you 
represent?'  Jack,  asked  kind  of  sarcas- 
tic— Africa  was  full  of  sultans,  kings,  and 
potentates  that  we  had  never  heard  of. 

"I  couldn't  catch  the  heathen  name  the 
buck  repeated,  but  Jack  commented 
diplomatically,  'Yes,  I've  heard  of  him. 
We'll  look  him  up.' 

"  Well,  Jack  and  I  w^ere  looking  for  ad- 
venture just  then,  and  we  got  our  belUes 
full !  We  went  over  to  the  Palais  Grande, 
and  they  showed  us  into  the  presence  of 
the  most  striking-looking  specimen  of  a 
barbarian  king  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on. 
His  skin,  where  we  could  see  it  under  his 
silk  robe  and  turban,  was  burned  brown 
as  an  Arab's,  but  I  couldn't  help  the  sus- 
picion, even  then,  that  down  under  the 
tan  his  skin  w^as  white,  the  same  as  yours 
and  mine.  He  ruled  over  a  block  of  coun- 
try as  large  as  England,  up  in  the  Dar 
Banar  mountains,  ten  degrees  north  of  the 
equator. 

"The  Nabob — -wq  called  him  the  Nabob 
then,  and  ever  afterward — salamed  most 
solemnly  when  we  came  in  and  spoke  in 
the  same  dialect  French.  'Most  honor- 
able sahibs,'  he  says,  -^ith  a  majestic 
flourish,  '  I  am  told  you  know  more  about 
the  great  art  of  machinery  than  any  other 
EngHshmen  in  Egj^^t  ? ' 

"  'That's  correct,'  answered  Jack. 
Jack  wasn't  overly  modest. 

"  'Can  the  sahibs  make  the  bright 
lights  which  burn  in  the  illustrious  Khe- 
dive's palace  ? '  the  old  fellow  asked,  kind 
of  anxious. 

"Jack  turns  to  me  with  a  Httle  whistle 
of  surprise  and  says:  'He  means  electric 
lights.  They've  just  put  'em  in,  up  in  the 
Khedive's  palace.  Let's  go.  Here's  a 
chance  to  clean  up  some  coin ! ' 

"I  wasn't  so  keen  about  going,  for  I'd 
heard  enough  about  some  of  those  half- 
savage  counties  up  in  the  interior  to  make 


me  want  to  steer  clear  of  them.  But  Jack 
turned  to  the  Nabob  and  said:  'We  can 
— we  can  make  'em  am^vhere  1 ' 

"  'In  my  palace,  too?'  the  old  King 
persisted;  'and  how  much  T\ill  it  cost?' 

"Well,  we  made  him  give  us  a  Httle 
sketch  of  his  marble  shack,  and  then  Jack 
set  a  sum  that  fairly  took  my  breath 
away.  It  meant  as  much  in  clear  money 
as  we  had  accumulated  in  four  years. 
We  were  considerably  surprised  when  the 
old  Nabob  took  up  the  offer,  and  we  drew 
up  the  papers,  signed  them  then  and 
there,  and  promised  to  be  on  the  ground 
in  two  months. 

"  Before  the  first  month  was  up  we  had 
our  supphes  and  were  off.  The  Nabob 
sent  a  caravan  to  meet  us  at  Khartum — 
the  steel  road  was  built  to  Khartum  then 
— and  from  there  we  made  our  way  over 
six  hundred  miles  of  desert  and  wilder- 
ness with  our  outfit  and  supphes  packed 
on  the  backs  of  camels. 

"That  was  how  it  started."  The 
speaker  paused  reflectively,  and  suddenly 
threw  out  his  hand  to  take  in  the  whole 
crowd.  "You  Americans,  here — you  are 
the  most  pig-headed  beings  in  existence ! 
You  don't  beUeve  there  are  whites  in 
Africa — native  whites,  I  mean?  No! 
But  you  didn't  believe  there  were  pyg- 
mies there  till  Stanley  proved  it.  You 
didn't  believe  there  were  blond  Eskimos 
in  Alaska  tiU  Stefansson  found  them. 
You  don't  believe  Daniel  was  thrown  into 
a  den  of  lions  and  came  out  alive  I  Bah ! 
You  have  much  to  learn !  I  was  that  way 
— seven  years  ago  ! 

"Pardon  me,  gentlemen;  frankly,  you 
get  on  my  nerves  I  But  to  proceed — we 
found  the  King,  Zimaboa,  or  something 
hke  that,  was  his  real  name,  and  he  was  a 
royal  entertainer.  He  had  true  Oriental 
ideas  of  hospitaHty  and  somewhat  more 
than  Oriental  ideas  on  how  to  run  a  king- 
dom. The  first  day  he  showed  us  all  over 
his  great,  rambling  marble  palace  and  ex- 
plained his  plans.  One  of  his  pet  ideas 
was  to  fix  up  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the 
palace  with  arc-lights  and  to  ornament 
the  sculptured  fountain,  in  the  centre, 
with  colored  incandescents. 

"And  then  he  took  us  out  to  inspect  his 
hobby — his  particular  hobby — in  a  pit 
sunk  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
courtvard.    When  we  leaned  over  the  iron 
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railing,  with  its  jagged  points  all  turning  talizing  brown  eyes  I  have  ever  seen — or 

in,  and  looked  down  to  see  the  yellow  eyes  ever  hope  to  see. 

and  the  prodigious  jaws  of  a  dozen  Abys-  ''The  rest  of  her  face  was  hidden  un- 

sinian  lions,  I  nearly  fainted  from  the  der  a  thin  veil,  but  I  could  tell  the  skin 

shock.    The  beasts  were  creeping  in  and  was  white — yes,  olive  white.    She  slipped 

out  of  their  den  down  in  the  rocks,  their  away  with  her  attendants  before  I  could 

flanks  a-quivering  and  their  tails  a-lash-  speak  and   disappeared   behind   a   little 

ing,  and  looking  as  though  they  would  door.    I  had  picked  up  some  of  the  native 

welcome  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  jargon  by  that  time,  and  I  felt  much  re- 

*'  'How  do  you  like  'em?'  the  Nabob  lieved  when  I  heard  the  servants  murmur- 
asked  me  proudly.  'Bad  men  and  plot-  ing  salams  to  the  'KLing's  daughter'  as 
ters  against  the  state  end  their  wretched  they  raised  up  from  the  floor.  I  was  glad 
lives  in  this  nice  little  den.  The  sahibs  when  they  didn't  say  'queen,'  because  I 
must  see  one  of  my  executions.  It  is  a  didn't  like  to  think  those  eyes  might  be- 
great  sight.     I  have  seen  few  like  it. '  long  to  one  of  the  old  man's  wives. 

"I  couldn't  get  up  much  enthusiasm  "Sweet  was  as  curious  as  a  dozen  wom- 

over  the  execution  proposition,  but  Jack  en  at  a  sewing-circle  when  I  told  him 

seemed  to  take  to  it.    'If  I  don't  see  one  what  had  happened.     He  was   always 

I  shall  go  away  heart-broken,'  he  jab-  popular  with  the  ladies,  Sweet  was,  and  I 

bered  back  in  French  to  the  Nabob — poor  — well,  I  never  was.    He  suggested  rather 

old  Jack,  he  saw  one  more  than  he  wanted  casually,  later,  that  we  change  places,  and 

to.  he  take  a  hand  at  the  wiring  while  I  get 

"  'Plotters  against  the  state  are  nu-  some  experience  at  the  dam — we  were 
merous  these  days, '  the  old  man  sighed,  electrical  and  civil  engineers  both.  I  re- 
kind  of  sorrowful,  like  those  pious  people  fused.  We  had  agreed  how  the  work 
who  are  always  deploring  the  iniquity  of  should  be  divided,  and  I  couldn't  see  the 
the  rising  generation;  and  then  he  added  point  of  changing. 

hopefully:    'And  the  beasts  need  a  little  "Ah,  those  Orientals — they  know  how 

change  of  diet  at  times.'    I  didn't  fancy  to  live  !"  The  stranger  raised  one  shaking 

the  expression  on  the  old  man's  face  any  hand  to  the  scar  on  his  cheek,  and  then 

more  than  I  did  the  expression  on  those  held  out  the  hand  which  trembled  Hke 

lions'  faces,  and  I  was  glad  to  let  the  an  aspen  leaf.    "But  Africa  is  hard  on  the 

matter  rest  there.  nerves  !    I  always  knew  there  was  danger 

"  Sweet  and  I  divided  the  work  and  in  that  place,  and  now  I  knew  which  di- 

jumped  into  it.    He  undertook  the  con-  rection  it  was  coming  from.     I  had  a — 

struction  of  the  power-house  and  dam,  what  do  you  call  it  ? — '  a  hunch'  ?  that  I 

while  I  superintended  the  wiring  of  the  didn't  want  Sweet  to  meet  that  girl.     He 

palace.    The  old  Nabob  was  a  true  Ori-  was  peeved  when  I  wouldn't  change  work 

ental,  and  that  was  equivalent  to  saying  with  him,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  the 

that  somewhere  in  his  marble  abode  he  Nabob  and  got  more  men  to  put  on  his 

kept  a  harem,  and  Jack  and  I  used  to  end  of  the  job. 

speculate  where  he  kept  the  feminine  part  "  I  didn't  see  the  ladies  again  for  several 

of  his  household;  but  I  couldn't  discover  days,  and  then  one  morning  they  scudded 

any  signs  of  them  as  I  worked  about  the  down  the  corridor  again  like  a  lot  of  frisky 

palace,  and  for  a  long  time  we  had  no  lambs.    I  had  an  idea  that  the  girl — the 

clew.    And  then,  one  day,  I  got  a  glimpse  King's  daughter,  I  mean — gave  me  a  look 

of  the  fair  ones.  of   recognition  as  she  passed — anyway, 

"  I  was  standing  on  a  step-ladder  in  one  she  didn't  scream  !  And  I  saw  her  rather 
of  the  corridors,  showing  the  blooming  frequently  after  that.  Sweet  didn't  say 
natives  how  to  splice  a  conduit  wire,  and  much  when  I  told  him  of  our  second  meet- 
there  was  something  in  the  air,  the  smell  ing,  but  I  could  see  he  was  speeding  up  his 
of  balm  or  myrrh,  or  something  like  that,  work. 

which  seemed  to  say  'ladies  near,'  when  "And  then  one  day  I  wired  her  room, 

all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  little  scurry  and  I  recognized  it  by  the  perfume  that  hung 

a  soft,  muffled  scream.     I  looked  down  in  the  air,  balm  or  myrrh,  or  something 

and  into  the  two  most  soulful,  most  tan-  like  that.      The  room   faced  the   great 
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courtyard,  with  a  pretty  \dew  out  of  a 
fantastic  little  French  window  that  over- 
looked the  Oriental  garden.  There  were 
giant  lobelias  outside,  ten  feet  high,  and 
great  red  gladiolus  blooming  on  six-foot 
stalks.  There  was  a  Httle  bench  out  there 
under  a  yew-tree,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
bubbling  fountain  farther  on.  I  found  a 
French  novel  hing  on  one  of  the  settees, 
and  I  wondered  how  she  could  read  it.  I 
forgot  to  say  anything  to  Sweet  about 
the  room ;  it  was  the  first  thing  in  our  lives 
that  had  ever  come  between  us. 

*'And  then,  one  night — I  met  her — in 
the  garden  just  outside  her  room — how 
we  arranged  it  doesn't  matter.  We  sat 
and  talked  for  an  hour,  or  two,  or  three; 
I  don't  know  how  long.  She  wanted  to 
see  the  world — what  girl  of  seventeen 
doesn't  ? — and  she  asked  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions. 'Were  the  women  out  there  like 
her  ? '  *  What  did  the  women  do  in  Paris  ? ' 
Paris  was  the  only  city  in  Europe  she  had 
heard  of.  ^ Were  the  women  allowed  to  do 
just  what  they  pleased?'  and  a  hundred 
others.  And  then  I  told  her  stories  of  the 
world,  and  how  the  women  lived  and 
were  treated  in  America,  and  she  listened 
•with  her  big  brown  eyes  shining  in  the 
dark.  Finally,  when  I  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer,  I  asked  her  to  let  me  take  her 
out  and  show  her  the  big,  busy,  happy 
world.  But  I  was  too  sudden  about  it, 
and  she  became  frightened  and  sHpped 
away,  and  ran  into  the  palace  before  I 
could  stop  her. 

''And  all  of  the  time  we  were  rushing 
the  work.  Sweet  could  use  plenty  of  help, 
while  I  had  to  do  most  of  the  wiring 
myself,  so  when  he  finished  up  the  dam 
and  power-house  he  came  up  to  help  me 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  palace. 
We  hung  a  row  of  fights — big,  brilliant 
arc-fights — around  the  courtyard  in  a  sort 
of  semicircle  and  planted  a  bunch  of  col- 
ored incandescents  under  the  water  in  the 
fountain.  The  sculpture  work  on  that 
fountain  was"  something  to  make  an  art- 
ist weep,  but  it  looked  great  when  the 
fights  came  dancing  through  the  water, 
with  the  red,  green,  and  blue  changing 
and  gfimmering,  and  flashing  like  li\dng 
things — the  old  Nabob  went  wild  about  it. 
It  gave  him  the  idea,  I  think,  of  ha\dng 
a  great  opening  night,  when  the  natives 
should  be  shown  the  new  glories  of  his 


palace,  and  he  didn't  lose  any  time  in 
arranging  the  detafis. 

"WTfile  we  were  working  in  the  court- 
yard those  last  few  days  we  could  hear 
the  lions  in  the  pit  whining  continually, 
kind  of  low  and  mournful.  And  the  old 
Nabob  took  us  into  his  confidence  one 
evening,  and  told  us  that  he  was  making 
the  beasts  fast  for  a  week  so  they  could  ap- 
preciate the  treat  he  had  in  store  for  them 
on  the  opening  night.  He  grinned  an  e\il 
grin,  though  he  tried  to  look  grieved, 
when  he  confessed  that  he  had  long  sus- 
pected treachery  in  his  standing  army,  but 
now  he  had  proved  it,  and  would  make  a 
public  example  of  one  of  his  younger  of- 
ficers. I  thought  Jack  seemed  pleased 
vdih  the  news  at  first — which  goes  to 
show  that  primitive  and  ci\'ilized  man  are 
the  same  down  under  their  skins,  and 
that  we  haven't  changed  much  since  the 
days  of  Daniel  and  Darius  and  old  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

"I  think  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  pretty  much,  must  have  gath- 
ered at  the  palace  for  that  opening  night. 
You  men  here,  you  might  not  think  so 
much  of  it,  but  it  was  some  scene  for  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  old  King  sat  up  on  his 
throne,  which  we  bufit  at  the  top  of  the 
palace  steps  at  the  main  entrance.  His 
wives  and  his  officials  were  there.  And 
the  girl  was  there — Sweet  and  I  had  been 
formaUy  introduced  to  her  a  week  before, 
and  she  seemed  to  want  to  converse  when 
I  came  up  to  her.  But  I  had  to  leave  her 
when  the  Nabob  hurried  me  on  to  talk  to 
the  chief  sword-bearer  of  his  royal  army. 

*'  When  I  looked  back  I  saw  Sweet  still 
talking  to  the  girl,  and  the  Nabob  must 
have  seen  him,  too,  for  he  motioned  to 
Jack.  Sweet  was  never  a  man  to  heed  a 
warning  when  he  was  talking  to  a  woman, 
and  the  King  had  to  send  one  of  his  mes- 
sengers back  to  drag  Jack  away  to  enter- 
tain his  chief  cup-bearer  or  chief  some- 
thing-or-other.  I  smiled  when  I  saw 
Jack,  in  a  grouch,  go  swaggering  after 
the  man. 

"The  performance  started  with  music 
produced  by  a  most  curious  orchestra  of 
tom-toms  and  cymbals.  It  was  weird 
music — I  can  hear  it  yet !  That  was  the 
weirdest  sight  I  have  ever  seen — no,  I 
saw  another  sight  in  the  same  courtyard. 
I  can  see  that  alwavs  I 
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"After  the  music  came  the  dancing 
girls — Oriental  dancing  girls  the  same  as 
danced  for  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
and  many  another  European,  to  their  ev- 
erlasting destruction.  And  while  they 
danced  and  sang  the  lights  were  turned 
on  in  the  fountain,  and  the  audience 
stood  up  and  howled  with  joy  and  as- 
tonishment. And  frequently  I  could  hear 
a  penetrating  half  snarl  and  half  roar 
break  in  on  the  singing  and  the  music — it 
came  from  the  pit,  and  it  made  the  cold 
chills  riot  up  and  down  my  spinal  column. 
That  was  a  red-letter  night  in  the  social 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Banar. 

"After  the  music  and  the  dancing  came 
the  speeches.  Jack  and  I  got  up  and 
made  a  few  remarks  in  appreciation  of 
the  event,  talking  in  disreputable  French 
which  most  of  'em  couldn't  understand. 
Jack  made  a  great  hit  as  he  stood  there, 
in  his  white  suit,  under  the  bright  lights, 
and  handed  out  the  'hot  air.'  I  couldn't 
help  but  notice  how  the  princess  had  her 
eyes  fixed  on  him  and  was  drinking  in 
every  word  he  uttered. 

"The  climax  came  when  the  orchestra 
broke  into  a  mid,  frightful  thing  that 
sounded  like  an  Irish  dirge,  and  they 
brought  out  the  prisoner — the  traitor  to 
his  King.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  they 
dragged  him  before  the  Nabob,  fighting 
like  a  mad  bull.  He  was  a  ferocious-look- 
ing creature,  but  rather  young  and  hand- 
some, too.  I  couldn't  get  much  of  his  wild 
plea  for  mercy — he  talked  too  fast,  and 
I  was  looking  elsewhere.  But  the  old 
Nabob  was  a  thoroughgoing  barbarian 
with  no  finicky  notions  about  the  value  of 
life,  and  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  hustled  the  fellow  on  to  his  doom. 

"I  could  see  Jack  sitting  beside  me, 
with  an  expressionless  face,  and  I  thought 
his  conscience  must  be  hurting  him  as 
mine  was  me.  The  thought  that  this  part 
of  the  performance  might  be  put  on  for 
our  special  benefit  wasn't  very  comfort- 
ing. 

"And  the  princess  sat  cowering  in  her 
seat,  hiding  her  eyes  from  the  horrible 
sight.  I  was  glad  when  I  saw  her,  for  I 
thought  that  even  if  her  father  was  a  bar- 
barian she  had  a  woman's  heart.  The 
old  King  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  scene 
immensely,  with  the  same  smile  on  his 


face  that  must  have  been  on  the  faces  of 
those  Babylonian  politicians,  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  when  they  helped  to  push 
the  King's  pet  into  that  other  lions'  den. 

"And  while  the  prisoner  talked  I 
couldn't  help  studying  the  faces  around 
me.  I  saw  there  every  tingling  human 
emotion — amusement,  curiosity,  fear,  hor- 
ror— every  human  emotion  but  one,  and 
that  one  was  mercy. 

"They  dragged  the  prisoner  over  to  the 
railing,  and  he  gave  a  great  shriek  as  they 
lifted  him  up  bodily  and  heaved  him  over, 
down  into  the  black  pit.  We  heard  a 
great  roar  from  the  depths  and  another 
shriek  from  the  prisoner  as  he  went  down, 
and  then  the  silence  settled  down  like  the 
black  Egyptian  night.  At  last  the  orches- 
tra struck  up  the  same  weird  refrain  that 
had  ushered  the  prisoner  in. 

"There  was  more  music  and  more 
dancing,  but  it  all  seemed  flat  and  taste- 
less, after  that  other.  When  it  was  over 
we  took  leave  of  the  queens  and  the  prin- 
cess, and  I  noticed  Sweet  stop  and  whisper 
something  to  the  princess,  and  she  smiled. 
The  Nabob  noticed  it,  too,  and  I  saw  his 
face  change.  When  I  took  her  hand  for 
the  last  time  she  winced  and  looked  away. 

"Then  came  a  private  dinner  in  the 
palace — such  as  could  be  served  only  in 
an  Oriental  country,  with  wine  and  more 
dancing  women.  But  through  it  all  I 
couldn't  get  out  of  my  head  the  sight  of 
that  prisoner  going  down  into  the  jaws  of 
a  dozen  waiting  lions. 

"After  the  dinner  the  Nabob  paid  us 
for  the  job,  in  gold — all  in  gold,  that  glit- 
tered in  the  light  of  the  new  tungstens 
over  the  table  as  he  had  it  weighed  out. 
He  suggested  that  we  leave  for  Cairo  the 
next  day,  mth  his  caravan,  which  was 
going  as  far  as  Kordfan.  I  think  the  old 
man  saw  trouble  bremng  and  wanted  us 
out  of  the  way." 

The  face  of  the  speaker  was  working 
strangely  now  as  he  talked  on  in  an  even 
montone,  and  even  the  bored  drummers 
were  leaning  forward  in  their  seats.  A 
brakeman  thrust  his  head  through  the 
door  and  shouted:  "Waterloo!"  The 
stranger  gave  a  nervous  start.  "That 
night  was  my  Waterloo  ! ''  he  said,  so  low 
that  only  a  few  of  us  heard  him,  and  then 
he  hurried  on. 

"  Where  was  I  ?   Oh,  yes,  after  the  ban- 
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"  '  How  do  you  like  'em?  '  the  Nabob  asked  me  proudly."  —  Page 
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quet.  When  we  reached  our  tents  we 
divided  the  gold  and  hid  it.  I  was  glad 
the  job  was  finished,  but  Jack  seemed 
moody  and  distracted.  I  knew  why.  He 
excused  himself  soon  and  dove  into  his 
tent  saying  he  would  pack  in  the  morning. 

"I  sat  alone  on  my  cot  for  some  time, 
thinking  of  the  beauty  of  the  princess  and 
the  horror  of  all  I  had  seen  that  night, 
and  while  I  sat  there  something  stalked 
in  through  the  doorway  and  stood  before 
me  for  half  a  minute  before  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  whether  I  was  looking  at  a 
real  man  or  a  ghost.  The  apparition 
bowed  profoundly  and  announced:  'The 
King  desires  to  see  the  honorable  sahibs  in 
his  palace  at  once.'  Then  I  woke  sud- 
denly, and  about  a  hundred  different  com- 
plications shot  through  my  brain  while  I 
got  into  my  coat  and  slipped  into  Jack's 
tent  to  pull  him  out.  But  his  tent  was 
empty;  his  bunk  hadn't  been  touched! 

"The  perspiration  came  oozing  out  all 
over  me  while  I  followed  the  messenger, 
trying  to  figure  it  all  out.  I  hadn't 
reached  any  satisfactory  conclusion  con- 
cerning Jack's  disappearance  when  we 
reached  the  Nabob,  sitting  just  as  we  had 
left  him,  considerably  the  worse  for  wine. 

''He  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  gentle 
smile  when  I  entered,  and  he  said,  pleas- 
antly enough:  'I  have  noticed  one  of  the 
lights  failed  to  shine  during  our  illustrious 
entertainment.  As  you  are  leaving  to- 
morrow, we  had  better  attend  to  this 
little  matter  to-night. '  Then  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  turned  down  in  a  way  that 
sent  the  chills  cavorting  up  and  down  my 
spinal  column  again,  and  he  asked  sud- 
denly: 'And  where  is  the  sahib's  illustri- 
ous partner  ? ' 

"It  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the  old 
fellow  knew  more  about  Jack's  where- 
abouts than  I  did  myself,  and  my  knees 
began  to  shake  so  that  I  was  afraid  he 
must  see  them,  but  I  managed  to  blurt 
out:  'Your  Majesty,  my  partner  is  ill,  in 
bed.  As  I  wired  the  lights,  I  am  able  to 
tell  where  the  trouble  lies. ' 

"'Was  it  my  entertainment  or  the 
wine?'  he  smiled  back  suspiciously;  and 
he  added,  speaking  slowly:  'I  fear  he  will 
be  very  ill.'  Then  his  whole  manner 
seemed  to  change,  and  he  said  gruffly: 
*Come,  we  will  see.'  And  he  led  me  by 
a  new  route  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 


palace,  where  he  stepped  through  a  small 
door  and  pressed  a  button — I  had  put  it 
there  myself — and  the  courtyard  became 
as  light  as  day. 

"I  was  looking  up  to  see  the  missing 
globe — which  I  couldn't  see,  because  it 
wasn't  there — so  I  didn't  notice  the  two 
people  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath  the 
yew-tree  until  I  heard  a  muffled  scream 
like  I  had  heard  once  before.  I  looked 
down  to  see  Jack  sitting  on  the  bench, 
looking  calmly  at  the  Nabob,  and  the 
girl  standing  up,  shrinking  back  from  her 
father.  After  what  seemed  a  long  time 
she  went  over  and  put  her  hand  on  Jack's 
shoulder. 

"I  glanced  at  the  Nabob's  face  and  it 
was  black.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  find 
his  voice  and  let  out  a  stream  of  curses, 
and  began  to  shout  orders  to  a  swarm  of 
servants  who  trooped  out  of  the  palace. 
They  bound  poor  Jack  and  dragged  him 
away,  and  then  the  Nabob  turned  to  his 
daughter  and  began  to  curse  her  again, 
still  speaking  in  a  vernacular  I  did  not 
understand.  She  didn't  show  any  cow- 
ardice then — there  was  no  yellow  streak 
in  that  girl ;  she  talked  back  at  first  like  a 
real  barbarian  and  then,  when  she  saw  it 
was  no  use,  she  turned  and  ran  for  the 
palace  with  her  hands  clinched  and  her 
eyes  flashing. 

"The  servants  attended  to  me  next, 
and  when  I  came  to  I  was  in  a  stuffy 
little  cage.  It  was  well  furnished,  but 
when  I  saw  the  bars  across  the  v/indows 
and  tried  the  door,  I  knew  I  was  a  pris- 
oner. 

"You  may  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
when  I  say  I  did  not  sleep  that  night. 
Shining  out  of  the  dark,  wherever  I 
turned,  I  could  see  three  faces:  Jack's 
and  the  girl's,  and  that  other  prisoner's 
face  as  he  went  over  the  railing  down  to 
those  hungry  lions.  They  stood  like  a 
guard  over  me  all  night. 

"It  seemed  more  than  a  month  before 
the  morning  came  and  a  servant  brought 
me  food.  I  begged  the  wrinkled  old  ren- 
egade to  take  me  to  the  Nabob,  but  he 
listened  like  a  stoic  and  pretended  he 
did  not  understand.  For  four  days  I  was 
alone  except  for  the  visits  of  the  servant, 
and  he  would  give  me  no  news  of  the  out- 
side world.  And  all  through  the  nights  I 
dreamed  of  the  agony  I  saw  written  on 
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the  face  of  that  other  prisoner,  and  heard    hysterically,  and  when  she  didn't  I  kept 

ringing  in  my  ears  his  shrieks  for  mercy,    repeating  to  myself, '  She's  only  a  barbari- 

"On  the  fourth  night — I  think  it  was    an,  after  all,' and  I  cursed  her  in  my  heart. 


guards 


came  and 


the  fourth  night — the 
tied  my  hands 
behind  me 
and  led  me 
out  to  the 
c  our  ty ar d 
again.  It  was 
all  lit  up  by 
those  cursed 
electric  lights, 
and  it  was 
crowded  with 
people,  like 
theother 
night,  only 
more  so.  The 
guards  forced 
me  down  into 
a  seat  in  the 
middle  of  t  h  e 
mob.  From 
where  I  sat  I 
had  a  good 
view  of  the 
Nabob,  up  on 
the  same 
throne,  with 
the  same 
wicked  grin 
on  his  face. 
His  wives 
were  around 
him,  and  near 
them  I  saw — 
the  princess. 

''  She  was 
under  one  of 
the  arc-lights, 
and   her   pro-  \ 

file  was  plain.  ''' 

She  seemed 
tired,  and  her 
head  droop- 
ed as  though 
she  had  not 
slept,  but  she 
kept  her  eyes 
straight  ahead 

and  she  looked  very  calm.  I  knew  what 
was  to  happen  to  my  old  pal  that  night, 
and  I  grew  angry  that  she  did  not  show 
more  regret  over  a  death  she  had  caused. 
I  wanted  to  see  her  break  down  and  sob 
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was 
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"  I  looked  down  and  into  the  two  most  soulful,  most  tan- 
talizing brown  eyes  I  have  ever  seen— or  ever 
hope  to  see." — Page  486. 


only  my  imagina- 
tion, but  the 
crowd  seemed 
in  more  of  a 
holiday  mood 
than  on  the 
other  night. 
They  were 
like  a  mob 
which  has  had 
a  taste  of 
blood  and 
thirsts  for 
more.  There 
was  the  same 
weird  music 
and  voluptu- 
ous dancing 
as  before,  but 
I  heard  no 
sound  from 
that  black 
pit  in  the  cen- 
tre. I  waited, 
spellbound, 
appalled.  It 
was  like  sit- 
ting down  to 
watch  your 
own  execu- 
tion, and  mine 
might  be  in- 
cluded in  the 
evening's  en- 
tertainment, 
for  all  I  knew. 
''After  the 
interminable 
music  and 
dancing  was 
over  they  1  e  d 
Jack  out  of 
the  palace. 
He  was  dress- 
ed all  in  black, 
as  the  other 
prisoner  had 
been,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him.  He  looked  pale, 
but  he  walked  like  a  king.  I  couldn't 
help  but  be  proud  of  my  pal  as  he  came 
across  the  courtyard,  the  handsomest  man 
in   the  crowd,  going  to  his  death.     He 
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bowed  to  the  Nabob,  and  the  old  heathen 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  usual.  I  saw 
Jack's  eyes  travel  over  the  rabble,  looking 
for  me,  but  he  couldn't  see  me  in  all  that 
horde,  and  he  turned  and  looked  straight 
at  the  princess  and  bowed  again.  And 
she — well,  she  seemed  to  smile,  but  she 
kept  looking  straight  ahead  of  her,  send- 
ing him  wireless  messages  with  her  eyes,  I 
suppose,  and  she  gave  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion, for  the  old  King  was  watching  her. 

"And  all  the  time  I  was  thinking  I 
must  save  'Dodger'  somehow.  He  was 
my  pal.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  I 
knew  whatever  was  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  So  I  jumped  up  in  the  middle 
of  that  pack  of  cutthroats  and  made  a  run 
for  the  Nabob. 

"Biff !  And  I  fell  down  a  dozen  steps 
when  one  of  the  villains  slashed  at  me 
with  the  fiat  side  of  his  sword,  only  it 
w^asn't  the  flat  side  quite;  that's  where 
the  beggar  hit  me — "  The  speaker  drew 
a  finger  along  the  livid  scar  that  stood  out 
like  a  brand  on  his  cheek.  "The  warm 
blood  spurting  down  my  neck  kind  of  re- 
vived me,  while  the  natives  hauled  me 
back  to  my  seat.  It  made  quite  a  diver- 
sion for  a  minute,  and  Jack  saw  the  dis- 
turbance, and  he  looked  over  and  saw  me 
and  smiled,  and  then  I  knew  that  he 
knew  I  had  tried  to  do  my  duty. 

"Jack  looked  just  as  cool  as  he  used  to 
look  at  the  kick-off  in  a  championship 
game,  as  they  led  him  over  toward  the 
black  pit.  I  couldn't  help  wondering 
if  somehow  his  great  football  strength 
wouldn't  help  him  now,  and  then  I  re- 
membered that  his  hands  were  tied. 

"He  went  down  into  the  pit  feet  fore- 
most, and  there  weren't  any  disgraceful 
cries  like  the  other  prisoner  gave  as  he 
went.  We  heard  one  throaty,  snarly 
roar  come  up,  and  then  it  w^as  silent — 
silence  more  horrible  than  all  that  had 
gone  before.  Jack  went  into  the  lions' 
den  like  a  man.  He  went  the  way  old 
Daniel  must  have  gone." 

The  stranger  paused  again  and  pushed 
his  trembling  fingers  through  his  white 
hair,  while  his  eyes — unseeing  eyes — 
looked  out  beyond  our  silent  group  in  the 
Pullman  smoker.  "The  rest  of  that  per- 
formance is  hazy — all  hazy  in  mind.  I 
seem  to  remember  that  I  stood  up  before 
the  Nabob  when  it  was  over,  and  he  lec- 


tured me  on  the  folly  of  an  Englishman 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  he 
told  me  politely  and  diplomatically  that  I 
could  leave  the  country  in  the  morning 
with  his  caravan,  which  was  still  waiting 
to  take  me  as  far  as  Kordfan.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  said:  'It  would  be  better  if 
the  honorable  sahib  does  not  return  to 
my  country,'  and  I  told  him  not  to  worry 
— I  had  no  desire  to  return. 

"  When  I  reached  my  tent  and  all  of  the 
time  I  was  packing  that  night  I  could 
hear  the  guard  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front.  I  found  our  gold,  Jack's  and  mine, 
where  we  had  hidden  it,  and  I  picked  up 
all  of  his  things  that  I  thought  his  folks 
might  want,  my  tears  splashing  down  into 
his  trunk  as  I  packed  them.  When  it 
was  all  finished  I  lay  down  on  a  pile  of 
blankets  to  rest,  not  to  sleep;  my  cheek 
was  too  painful,  but  I  was  tired  and  weak 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  I  lay  there  star- 
ing into  the  mystery  of  the  night  till  I 
heard  the  camel  drivers  creep  out  in  the 
early  morning  to  fit  the  animals  for  the 
day's  journey. 

"I  must  have  fallen  into  a  doze  after 
that,  for  I  w^as  dreaming  that  Jack  was 
going  down  into  the  lions'  den,  and  the 
princess  snatched  the  light  veil  off  her 
face  and  threw  it  to  him,  and  he  caught 
one  end,  and  she  was  swinging  him,  sus- 
pended, just  above  those  lions'  jaws  when 
I  woke  up.  A  guard  was  standing  over 
me  telling  me  it  was  time  to  start.  We 
left  at  daylight,  and  no  one  came  to  see 
us  off. 

"We  travelled  all  the  morning  till  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  great  desert, 
where  we  stopped  for  mid-day  lunch  and 
our  siesta.  Just  before  it  was  time  to 
start  again,  a  gypsy,  all  humped  over, 
came  to  the  door  of  my  tent  and  asked  to 
tell  my  fortune.  I  smiled  sarcastically  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea — my  fortune! 
The  servant  was  going  to  send  the  old 
woman  away — Africa,  like  India,  is  over- 
run with  the  pests;  they  have  open 
sesame  to  every  man's  tent,  and  their 
coming  and  going  excites  no  comment — 
when  a  whim  seized  me.  '  Show  her  in,' 
I  called  to  him;  'if  there  can  be  more 
trouble  on  this  trip,  I  want  to  know  it.' 
I  had  in  mind  to  ask  her  about  the 
princess. 

"  She  came  in  timidly,  not  like  a  profes- 


"They  dragged  the  prisoner  over  to  the  raUing,  and  he  gave  a  great  shriek  as  they  lifted  him  up  bodily  and 
heaved  him  over,  down  into  the  black  pit" — Page  488. 


sional  fakir — I  might  have  noticed  that,  to  look  at  the  palm,  hers  trembled  like 
but  I  didn't — while  the  servant  watched  mine  does  now."  The  speaker  held  out 
from  the  door.    When  she  took  my  hand    his  unsteady  hand  again.     "  Then  she 
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looked  up  into  my  face  and  whispered 
low:  'Don't  you  know  me?'  When  I 
looked  down  I  thought  I  was  dreaming 
again — there  were  the  brown  eyes,  the 
tantalizing  eyes,  of  the  princess  shining 
up  at  me  from  a  stained  gypsy  face. 

"  'Don't  recognize  me,'  she  begged 
softly  before  I  could  find  my  voice;  and 
then  she  said  out  loud,  for  the  servant 
to  hear:  '  You  will  have  a  safe  journey. 
You  are  going  on  a  long  journey — leaving 
Africa  never  to  return.  You  will  go  away 
and — forget ! ' 

"  '  Forget — never  ! '  I  cried  out  before  I 
thought  of  the  servant ;  then  I  had  to  fight 
to  hold  my  face  straight  while  I  turned 
and  sent  him  away.  I  talked  to  the  girl 
for  an  hour,  but  it  w^as  no  use — not  the 
way  I  meant. 

''  She  listened  patiently  for  a  while,  and 
then  she  stopped  me  with  a  little  gesture 
of  despair.  'No,  I  can't  do  that!  And 
I  can't  stay  here,  not  now.  Please,' — 
and  my  heart  jumped  when  she  said  that 
— '  please  let  me  go  with  your  caravan  as 
far  as  Kordf an — maybe  as  far  as  Khartum 
— there  I  shall  enter  a  convent,  if  I  don't 
find  my  friend ' ;  and  then  she  corrected 
herself  and  said  'friends,'  and  added: 
'And  then  you'll  never  see  me  again. 
Please  let  me  go  with  you.'  She  was 
begging  in  delicious  French,  and  I  was 
almost  ready  to  cry  out  with  joy,  but  I 
had  to  make  a  few  excuses  before  I  gave 
in.  Finally,  I  called  the  leader  of  the 
caravan  and  told  him  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  all  could  hear,  to  let  '  this  dog  of  a 
gypsy'  travel  with  us. 

"  I  won't  say  much  of  that  trip  to  Kord- 
fan — how  I  tried  to  talk,  and  how  she 
held  me  off  on  every  possible  occasion. 
At  Kordf  an — which  is  the  first  city  across 
the  desert — we  stopped  for  a  day  while 
I  looked  around  for  some  means  to  push 
on  to  Khartum,  and  the  other  caravan 
turned  back.  The  princess  disappeared 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  and,  though  I 
searched  the  town  over,  I  could  not  find 
her,  and  finally  I  gave  up  hope  of  ever 
seeing  her  again.  The  escapade  of  the 
girl  had  implicated  me,  and  I  was  rather 
anxious  to  get  away,  for  I  had  no  desire  to 
furnish  an  evening's  entertainment  for  his 
Majesty  nor  to  break  the  fast  of  those 
dozen  Abyssinian  lions.  Only  a  few  car- 
avans were  moving  at  that  season,  and 


it  was  about  sundown  when  I  at  last 
secured  a  passage  to  Khartum  with  a 
party  of  wool  merchants  who  were  leaving 
the  following  morning.  I  did  not  fancy 
the  company  of  the  wool-buyers,  but  it 
was  the  only  outfit  which  I  could  find 
going  out  for  a  week,  so  I  chose  the  least 
of  two  evils.  Just  after  dark,  as  I  stood 
in  the  public  bazar  watching  the  dealers 
haggling  over  a  few  stray  fleeces  to  com- 
plete their  load,  the  girl  crept  up  quietly. 
'My  friend  did  not  come,'  she  said  ab- 
ruptly, holding  out  her  hands  implor- 
ingly, 'and  I  must — I  must  go  on  with 
you.' 

"Now,  for  a  woman — be  she  king's 
daughter,  gypsy,  or  negress^to  travel 
with  a  party  of  rough  wool  merchants 
and  not  come  to  harm  was  impossible. 
It  was  about  as  safe  as  riding  in  a  box-car 
with  a  band  of  hoboes,  and  I  explained  to 
the  girl  how  it  was,  but  she  kept  saying: 
'I  must  get  to  Khartum — I  must  get  to 
Khartum ! ' 

"  'There  is  one  way,  and  only  one,'  I 
told  her  at  last,  with  my  heart  pounding 
against  my  ribs. 

"  '  Tell  me,  what  is  it  ? '  she  said  eagerly. 
'1  must  get  to  Khartum.' 

"  'Go  as  my  wife.  We  can  arrange  it 
quickly.  Heathen  or  Christian  ceremony 
is  good  enough  for  me.  Come,  it  is  the 
only  way.  You  can't  stay  here;  your 
father  may  be  here  any  minute.  It  isn't 
safe.'  I  knew  it  was  a  mean  advantage  to 
take  of  a  helpless  girl,  to  attempt  to  force 
her  hand  while  she  was  in  a  hard  position 
like  that,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  I 
could  think  of — the  only  thing  I  wanted 
to  think  of. 

"  'Not  that.'  And  she  stepped  back, 
gasping,  and  struggling  with  the  problem, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  pretty,  brown 
hands,  with  her  forehead  wrinkled  into 
knots,  while  I  watched  her  fight  it  out. 
Finally,  she  said  quietly:  '  I  can't  do  that. 
There  must  be  another  way — some  other 
way.  Maybe  I  can  hide — here!'  And 
she  looked  around  and  shuddered. 

"  'You'll  be  caught,'  I  insisted.  I  was 
afraid  she  would  stay  and  I  would  lose 
her. 

"'Isn't  there  some  other  way?'  she 
asked  pitifully,  putting  her  soft  brown 
hands  into  mine. 

"  'Then  disguise  yourself  as  a  boy  and 
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go  as  my  servant,'  I  said,  as  the  idea 
popped  into  my  head.  She  looked  up, 
shocked  at  the  suggestion  at  first,  then 
she  smiled  and  ran  away. 

''When  she  came  back  the  next  morn- 
ing, just  before  we  started,  I  wouldn't 


down  on  the  kick-off  and  earned  the 
title  of  'Dodger,'  and  she  suddenly  burst 
into  a  rippHng  laugh — it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  her  laugh  since  we  left 
Kordfan.  I  never  mentioned  Jack  again. 
"So  we  travelled  over  the  desert  for 
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"  There  were  the  brown  eyes,  the  tantalizing  eyes,  of  the  princess  shining  up  at  me  from  a  stained 

gypsy  face." — Page  494. 


have  known  the  girl  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  oval  face  and  her  big  brown  eyes. 
Her  hair  was  clipped  short,  her  skin  was 
stained  a  deeper  brown,  and  she  wore  a 
boy's  dress.  I  thanked  God  then  that 
she  was  built  slender  and  lithe  like  a  six- 
teen-year-old lad  and  her  figure  was  such 
as  would  not  give  her  away. 

"She  had  to  talk  to  me  on  that  jour- 
ney; she  was  my  servant.  We  conversed 
much,  of  Europe  and  America,  of  theatres 
and  books,  and  of  men  and  women. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  greatly  interested, 
and  her  eyes  would  shine  while  I  told  her 
stories  of  college  days,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  her  interest  would  seem  to  flicker 
like  a  candle  and  die  out.  I  tried  not  to 
mention  Jack — I  wanted  to  forget  and  I 
wanted  her  to  forget,  too.  But  without 
thinking,  one  day,  I  started  to  tell  her  of 
Jack's  exploit  on  the  football  field,  when 
he  went  through  eleven  men  for  a  touch- 


fourteen  days  until  we  came  within  sight 
of  Khartum — she,  sad;  and  I,  happy. 
When  I  would  wake  up  at  night  and  re- 
member that  she  was  sleeping  on  guard 
just  outside  my  door — well,  I  didn't  care 
to  remember  anything  more.  I  don't 
think  I  wasted  much  regret  over  Jack's 
fate  on  that  journey. 

"As  we  got  near  to  Khartum  her  spirits 
seemed  to  rise,  and  she  tripped  about  the 
camp  twittering  like  a  bird.  When  we  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon  she  disappeared 
again,  and  presently  she  came  back  look- 
ing tired  and  weary.  The  next  day  and 
the  next  she  went  away,  and — well,  you 
understand  how  it  was;  I  followed  the 
girl  to  see  that  no  harm  came  to  her. 
She  knew  the  town  very  well,  it  appeared, 
for  she  hit  off  up  one  street  and  down  an- 
other until  she  came  to  the  corner  of  a 
walled  convent  on  the  edge  of  town,  where 
she  stood  for  an  hour,  peering  out  at  every 


"A  few  curious  loafers  stood  and  looked  for  a  moment  and  then  passed  on." — Page  497. 


one  who  passed.  Then  I  knew  where  she 
had  learned  to  read  French.  She  seemed 
much  disappointed  when  she  started  back 
for  the  hotel. 

^'When  she  brought  my  dinner  that 

night  I  made  her  sit  and  eat  with  me,  as 

she  usually  did,  and  I  asked  her  casually 

if  she  had  found  her  friend.    She  seemed 
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to  force  back  the  tears  and  tried  to  put  on 
a  hopeful  look,  but  all  she  would  say  was: 
'He  did  not  come.  To-morrow,  maybe.' 
"When  a  week  had  passed  I  became 
anxious  to  push  on  to  Cairo.  The  steel 
road  was  built  to  Khartum  then,  as  I  said, 
and  we  could  leave  any  morning.  So  I  be- 
gan to  urge  her  again  to  come  with  me, 
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but  she  only  shook  her  head  and  became 
more  downcast  and  despondent  each  day. 
And  each  day  I  followed  her  to  the 
convent  to  see  that  no  harm  came  to 
her. 

"Then  one  afternoon  as  she  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  disguised  in  her 
servant-boy's  dress,  with  a  large  blanket 
thrown  about  her  shoulders  to  hide  her 
figure  more  effectively,  I  saw  a  great 
tanned  Arab  sheik  making  his  way  across 
the  square.  He  walked  straight  to  where 
the  girl  stood,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  her.  She  stepped  out  and  pulled 
his  sleeve.  He  looked  down  in  amaze- 
ment for  half  a  minute,  and  then  he 
crushed  her  in  his  arms.  Their  lips  met 
many  times,  while  a  few  curious  loafers 
stood  and  looked  for  a  moment  and  then 
passed  on — men  folks  embracing  each 
other  is  a  common  sight  in  the  Orient. 
When  the  Arab  turned  his  face  full  to- 
ward me,  I  nearly  cried  out  and  gave  my- 
self away  in  my  surprise.  Under  the  long 
robe,  the  false  beard,  and  the  brown  face 
I  recognized  the  broad  shoulders  and 
the  clear-cut  features  of  Jack  Sweet,  the 
Dodger,  delivered  from  the  lions'  den. 

"How  he  had  escaped  from  the  beasts 
— how  he  had  gotten  away  from  the 
palace — how  he  had  made  his  w^ay  over 
six  hundred  miles  of  desert  and  wilder- 
ness— that  didn't  bother  me  then.  I 
never  wished  my  pal  bad  luck — I  tried  to 
save  him  when  he  went  down  into  the  pit, 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I  stood  there,  I 
wished  to  God  the  beasts  had  eaten  him. 
I  went  back  to  my  room  and  sat  down, 
alone. 

"When  the  city  was  asleep  they  came 


to  me,  Jack — the  old  Jack — big,  strong, 
and  happy,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  I 
used  to  see  there  after  a  gridiron  victory, 
and  the  girl,  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  that 
shines  in  every  happy  woman's  eyes — 


once 


"I  gave  my  old  pal  his  share  of  the 
money,  we  talked  a  little  while,  cried 
on  each  other's  necks,  shook  hands,  and 
parted.  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 
They  wxnt  to  Europe — Paris,  I  believe. 
I  suppose  he's  at  the  front  now — that  is, 
unless — "  The  old  young  man  ran  a 
trembling  hand  through  his  white  hair 
and  picked  up  his  French  paper.  "My 
hair  was  gray  before;  it  turned  white 
that  night." 

"Omaha!"  shouted  the  conductor. 

"I  get  off  here,"  said  the  stranger,  start- 
ing to  rise. 

Buddy  Plimpton — irrepressible  Buddy 
— seized  him  by  the  arm.  "But  how — 
how  did  your  friend  escape — from  the 
lions'  den?"  he  begged,  in  a  curious,  sub- 
dued voice. 

"  How  did  he  escape  ?  Oh,  yes."  The 
white-haired  man  gave  a  mirthless  laugh, 
while  the  scar  on  his  cheek  twitched  con- 
vulsively. "I  forgot  why  I  told  the  story. 
He  escaped  in  the  same  way  old  Daniel 
escaped.  An  angel  was  sent  to  close  the 
lion's  mouth.  The  angel  in  this  case  was 
in  the  person  of  the  King's  daughter. 
She  bribed  the  keeper  to  smuggle  into 
the  lions'  den,  back  in  the  rocks,  the  car- 
casses of  three  freshly  killed  Abyssinian 
beeves  and  half  a  dozen  fatted  lambs  two 
hours  before  the  execution.  A  gorged 
lion  does  not  relish  such  a  dainty  titbit 
as  a  man." 
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Illustrations  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson 


SS^^^HE  first  logical  reason  why 
I  cannot  allow  your  claim 
on  the  county  for  $175  as 
bounty  for  these  coyote 
scalps,"  said  Commissioner 
Beldame  of  Chinkapin, 
kindly  but  with  a  warning  firmness,  ''is 
that  the  canis  latrans  frustror  has  but 
two  ears.  These  occur  on  either  side  of 
the  median  occipital  stripe,  and  not  in 
series  on  flanks,  haunches,  and  belly.  I 
figure,  dad,"  he  continued,  lapsing  into  a 
vernacular  more  in  keeping  with  his  open- 
throated  blue  shirt,  "that  by  rawhiding 
little  three-cornered  notches  you've  pro- 
duced something  like  seventeen  scalps  to 
the  hide.  The  second  logical  reason — 
ah — I  was  afraid  of  that." 

There  was  a  slight  commotion  across 
the  deal  tables  of  the  commissioner's  of- 
fice. Its  calming  saw  shrewd  but  bibu- 
lous old  Dad  Selby,  sitting  flat  in  the  dust 
of  Main  Street,  abashedly  reaching  for 
the  gun  he  had  unwisely  drawn  and  that 
had  been  contemptuously  tossed  in  the 
wake  of  his  parabolic  career,  through  the 
portals  and  clear  of  the  walk. 

''Manhandling,"  commented  my  host, 
Scott  Curtiss,  poet  of  the  "White  Horse" 
and  author  of  last  year's  campaign  an- 
them for  the  Chinkapin  election,  "Way 
Over  in  the  Valley  of  Saline": 

"  Way  over  in  the  Valley  of  Saline 
Way  over  in  the  Valley  where  they  grow, 
Jesse  F.  Fredericks  will  never  get  there 
Don't  you  know,  don't  you  know." 

"  Manhandling — what's  the  piece  about 
the  feller  that  out-heroded  Herod  ? — well 
that's  Cuvier  Beldame.  They  call  him 
the  'Logical  Reason  of  the  Cimarron,' 
and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  sent  him 
to  Congress.  You've  just  seen  his  weak- 
ness, but  when  that  feller  come  to  this 
man's  country  he  was  too  prissy  to  say 
' pants.'  Now  look  at  him.  He'd  be  good 
in  Congress.  He  ain't  only  cultured. 
He's  educated  almost,  and  six  months 
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more  in  the  short-grass  country  will  finish 
him." 

I'm  the  huckleberry  that  found  the 
mastodon's  bones  at  Medicine  Lodge. 
That  was  the  summer  that  Cherokee 
Strip  was  opened  to  settlement,  and  I 
rode  up  from  Comanche  Pool  range  and 
wrote  a  letter  about  the  mastodon  to 
Harvard.  I  guess  they  get  a  lot  of  that 
kind  of  literature,  but  I  backed  mine  up 
with  a  ham-bone's  big  as  a  calf,  so  they 
sent  out  a  scout,  and  this  here  Beldame 
was  it.  He  wasn't  exactly  a  perfessor,  but 
he  was  workin'  up  to  be  one  and  he  had 
all  the  privileges  and  emoluments,  as  they 
say — 'bout  as  thick  through  the  chest  as 
the  jack  of  dimonds  sidewise  and  about 
the  same  view  on  life. 

There's  been  too  much  said  about  ten- 
derfeet.  I've  lived  out  here  all  my  life 
and  I  ain't  never  yet  seen  one  of  the  story- 
book kind — this  man's  country  is  good  to 
a  beginner.  The  only  tenderfoot  I  rec- 
ognize is  the  sucker  like  that  Senator 
Dodge  that  spoke  here  last  night  and 
said  he  would  put  his  language  in  simple 
words  like  we  could  all  understand — 
people  that  slap  you  in  the  face  to  attract 
your  attention  to  how  much  better  they  is 
than  you,  and  I  don't  reckon  they  get  cud- 
dled up  to  much  anywheres.  Well,  Cuvier 
wasn't  like  that.  His  trouble  was  dif- 
ferent. He  liked  ridin'  out  with  the  boys, 
but  he  liked  best  ridin'  out  with  old 
Alfalfa  Bill's  daughter,  and  everybody 
took  a'  interest  in  him  and  sort  of  boosted 
him  along,  till  he  started  to  tryin'  to  in- 
troduce the  cultured  code  of  an  effete  civ- 
ilization into  the  modus  operandi  of  a 
cow  camp,  as  the  feller  says,  and  then  we 
jest  nacherally  had  to  drop  him. 

I  reckon  you  didn't  know  Hellroarin' 
Jake  Sanchi.  People  liked  Jake  because 
he  was  such  a  liar — but  they  didn't  like 
him  too  dawgone  much.  Jake  was  yellow, 
and  like  a  lot  of  people  of  that  sort  he 
knowed  it  and  tried  to  cover  it  up  by 


Its  calming  saw  shrewd  but  bibulous  old  Dad  Selby,  sitting  flat  in  the  dust  of  Main  Street. 
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goin'  to  the  other  extreme  and  posin'  as  a 
man-eater.  He  found  out  early  in  the 
game  that  he  could  lick  poor  old  Swede 
Coyle  up  at  Kiowa.  Jake  lived  on  that 
for  nearly  three  years.  Every  time  he 
thought  his  reputation  was  wanin'  or 
somebody 'd  cast  aspersions  on  his  bluff, 
he'd  ride  up  to  Kiowa  and  lick  Swede 
Coyle.  Then  Swede  died  of  pneumonia 
some  time  between  lickin's  and  that  left 
Jake  in  the  air  without  no  foundations, 
and  he  was  sort  of  proddin'  around  for 


a    new   one    when    this    Beldame    come 
along. 

And,  sure  enough.  Beldame — Four-Eyes, 
they  called  him  then,  'count  of  his  glasses 
— comin'  in  late  to  the  ranch-house  one 
night,  left  his  horse  standin'  saddled  in  the 
yard,  forgot  about  him,  and  went  to  bed. 
He  was  a  sort  of  guest  at  the  place,  so 
Bradley  told  Jake  to  put  the  horse  away. 
That  was  enough  for  Jake.  He  mentioned 
it  right  while  we  was  saddlin'  up  next 
mornin',  and  he  mentioned  it  in  the  bunk- 
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house  that  night,  and  he  mentioned  it 
nasty  and  aggravatin'  again  next  day. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  says  Beldame;  "it 
shall  not  happen  again." 

Well,  you've  seen  the  work  of  people 
like  Jake.  He  wouldn't  let  up,  and  he 
wound  up  by  callin'  names. 

"I  see,"  says  Beldame,  "that  you  de- 
sire a  combat.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  I  should  fight  you.  It  would  doubt- 
less result  in  my  serious  injury,  and,  as  I 
lay  no  claim  to  physical  prowess,  if  you 
continue  your  abuse  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  leave." 

Then  Jake  slapped  him.  It  bloodied 
his  nose  and  jarred  him  up  a  little,  but 
he  wiped  his  face  off  with  a  handkerchief 
and  walked  away.  Well,  there  wasn't  no 
spunk  about  that.  I  know  now  that  he 
was  just  livin'  up  to  his  lights,  and  he 
sure  didn't  seem  scared,  but  it  left  an 
awful  raw  taste.  The  boys  began  to  find 
that  their  business  didn't  seem  to  carry 
them  anywhere  near  where  Beldame  hap- 
pened to  be  ridin',  and  that  sort  of  led  to 
the  state  of  affairs  where  they  didn't  seem 
to  find  nothin'  particular  to  say  when  he 
conversed  with  'em.  Then  there  was  the 
matter  of  Old  Bill's  daughter.  I  don't 
reckon  she'd  been  showin'  him  a  very 
good  time.  Sometimes  women  cotton  to 
a  feller  that  men  won't  have  much  to  do 
with,  but  it's  usually  because  he's  makin' 
a  business  of  somethin'  in  the  women's 
department  that  men  ain't  got  much  time 
for — that  is,  not  two-fisted  he-men.  And 
it  ain't  healthy — not  for  a  life  hitch. 
They's  got  to  be  one  woman  and  one  man 
in  every  team,  and  three-quarters  of  either 
is  a  sort  of  bobtail  straight.  Beldame  got 
right  down-hearted  and  come  and  con- 
sulted me  about  it. 

"  Physical  combat,"  says  he,  "is  a  hark- 
back  to  brutality.  To  a  man  who  at- 
tempts to  regulate  his  life  by  the  dictates 
of  cold  reason  it  is  abhorrent.  I  pride 
myself  on  that,  and  I  apprehend  that  it 
required  more  courage  to  take  Sanchi's 
abuse  than  it  would  to  have  shot  him — 
which  I  could  quite  readily  have  done.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  men  do  not  appreciate 
my  position.  That,  however,  would  be 
a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  me 
did  I  not  find  that  it  is  an  attitude 
that  is  not  confined  to  men.  I  should 
be  grateful  if  you  could  put  the  matter 


in  a  light  that  would  appeal  to  my  logi- 
cal reason." 

"Son,"  says  I,  "is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  you  care  more  what  Grace 
Bradley  thinks  about  your  taking  a  slap 
in  the  face  than  you  care  what  I  think?" 

"Sex  attraction,"  says  he,  "is  an  in- 
disputable fact." 

"I  noticed  that  when  that  big  bully 
slapped  you  you  got  all  white  in  the  face 
and  your  fists  clenched  and  your  Adam's 
apple  sort  of  went  up  and  down." 

"  Animal  passion — which  I  conclude  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  man  of  intellect  to  control." 

"You  think  them  two  propositions 
over,"  says  I;  "and  do  you  like  to  ride  a 
horse  fast  and  feel  the  wind  in  your  face 
and  the  little  creep  o'  danger  up  and 
down  your  back  ? — do  you  like  to  bite  into 
a  wedge  of  pie  ? — do  you  like  to  come  over 
a  high  hilltop  where  you  can  see  all  the 
country  for  miles  and  miles  on  a  ca'm 
day  ? — or  do  you  like  the  smell  of  a  flower  ? 
Why  is  music  beautiful? — and  do  you 
think  your  mother  is  the  best  woman  on 
earth? — and  don't  you  like  anything  but 
what's  got  a  logical  reason?  Because,  if 
you  don't — get  somebody  to  bury  you. 
You're  dead." 

''You  preach  paganism,"  he  says; 
"  those  are  the  very  emotions  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  control.  This  has  been  placed 
so  sharply  against  my  belief  that  I  could 
never  be  happy  if  I  succumbed  to  it." 

"You'll  never  be  worth  figurin'  about 
till  you  do,"  I  told  him,  and  Grace  Brad- 
ley, she  put  it  in  a  different  way. 

"You  go  and  whip  Bill  Sanchi,"  was 
her  way,  and  it  sounds  sort  of  shockin'  and 
gives  you  a  bad  idea  of  Grace,  but  she's 
a  common-sense  girl.  There  was  a  time 
when  old  Alfalfa  Bill  could  have  rid  from 
the  Cimarron  to  the  Salt  Fork  and  never 
touched  a  foot  that  wasn't  his  range  or 
seen  a  critter  that  didn't  bear  his  brand, 
but  he  signed  too  many  bad  notes,  and 
the  government  takin'  the  Strip  Range 
away  busted  him,  but  you  see  Grace 
had  been  brought  up  Eastern  style. 
She'd  sized  the  thing  up  too  and  she 
knew  what  she  was  talkin'  about.  But 
Cuvier  had  a  conscience  and  he  told  her 
the  same  thing. 

"I  could  never  respect  myself  if  I  did 
a  thing  that  makes  so  small  an  appeal 
to  my  intellect  for  so  slight  a  reason." 


He  liked  ridin'  out  with  the  boys,  but  he  liked  best  ridin'  out  with  old  Alfalfa  Bill's  daughter. 
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That  kind  of  language  wasn't  helpful 
to  buddin'  romance,  and  I  reckon  Bel- 
dame would  be  potterin'  over  old  dead 
bones  to  this  good  day  if  the  Strip  hadn't 
opened  just  the  way  it  did. 

It's  too  bad  the 
the  way  of  openin'  up  new  country  to 
drawin'  lots  out  of  a  lottery -bag  from  the 
old  one  of  a  big  race  and  first  staker  gets 


government 


changed 


the  farm.  One  way  gives  you  people  of 
the  kind  that'll  take  a  gambler's  chance — 
when  there's  nothin'  to  lose;  the  other 
collects  them  that'll  take  a  fightin'  chance 
with  nothin'  but  the  deep  blue  sea  to  fall 
back  into  if  their  holts  slip,  and  that  was 
the  kind  of  homesteaders  that  had  been 
gatherin'  on  the  south  Kansas  line  from 
Kiawa    to    Coffeeville  —  good    people  — 
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Mayflower  people — Sante  Fe  and  Cum- 
berland trail  people — people  who  for  this 
reason  or  that  wasn't  just  as  successful  as 
they  might  have  been  in  Kansas  and 
Iowa,  and  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  States,  but  that  had  too 
much  git-up-and-git  to  sit  mopin'  on  a 
mortgaged  farm,  and  was  willin'  to  take  a 
new  chance  on  a  shoe-string — Americans 
with  an  education  in  hard  knocks — two  to 
ten  kids  and  not  a  dollar  to  bless  'em.  It 
wasn't  no  place  for  the  half-baked,  and  of 
course  Beldame  didn't  have  no  idea  of 
makin'  the  rush.  He  went  down  to  the 
line  to  see  the  last  of  Grace  Bradley,  and 
he  got  there  just  before  noon,  when  the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-mile  go-line  w^as 
crowded  for  the  start  of  the  biggest  free- 
for-all  one-to-sixty-mile  horse-race  that's 
ever  been  pulled  off  in  history. 

Along-side  of  old  Bradley  on  Roan 
Billy,  Grace  was  sittin'  in  a  high-wheeled 
sulky  with  the  reins  taut  across  the  back 
of  Tantamount,  Alfalfa's  2.04  pacin' 
mare,  that  sniffed  the  kicked-up  dust  and 
powdered  buffalo-grass,  the  smell  of  bana- 
nas, and  lemonade,  and  lunches  in  paper 
baskets,  and  recognized  the  signs  of  a 
county-fair  race-meet,  and  so  was  lather- 
in'  under  the  breast-strap  and  honin'  to 
be  off. 

Out  in  front  was  all  as  peaceful  as  a 
country  Sunday,  the  Promised  Land, 
swimmin'  in  the  dry,  cool  air,  purple 
with  richness,  and  so  clear  and  clean  that 
the  way-off  trees  along  the  watercourses 
looked  near  up  but  little — like  you  was 
lookin'  through  the  wrong  end  of  field- 
glasses — and  not  a  breathin'  soul  in  the 
breadth  of  it.  It  was  one  of  them  big 
minutes.  It  was  the  bornin'  of  a  State — 
but  young  Four-Eyes,  I  don't  reckon  he 
saw  it.  He  was  standin'  with  one  foot  on 
the  sulky  wheel  moonin'  at  Grace — her 
black  hair  blowin'  in  her  blue  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  red,  and  the  full  of  her  breast 
risin'  and  fallin'  with  the  excitement  of  it. 
Well,  sir,  at  the  last  minute  she  seen  that 
the  halter  strap  was  loose  and  swingin'  at 
Tantamount's  feet. 

"I'll  arrange  it,"  says  Beldame. 

"I  don't  want  it  arranged — I  want  it 
fixed."  So  he  got  in  the  cart  to  hold  the 
horse,  and  the  minute  she  stepped  back 
and  took  the  reins  the  cannons  boomed 
and  something  like  seventy-five  thousand 


people  shot  across  that  line  with  a  whoop 
and  a  rumble  like — why,  they  jest  nach- 
erally  couldn't  have  been  anything  like 
that  noise  since  them  sort  of  Chinese  In- 
dians come  rollin'  down  on  Rome. 

Beldame's  little  round  hat  went  sailin' 
off  into  space,  and  his  head  snapped  back 
till  it  almost  went  sailin'  after  it.  He 
grabbed  Grace  around  the  waist  to  keep 
from  fallin'  out,  and,  sometimes  on  one 
wheel  but  mostly  on  none,  Tantamount 
snaked  that  high-wheeler  out  in  front  of 
the  ruck  of  wagons  and  schooners  and 
behind  only  the  race-horses  and  fast 
ponies  that  would  beat  her  on  the  get- 
away, but  not  a  hope  on  the  twenty-mile 
pull  she  was  staged  for.  You  see,  Grace 
wasn't  ehgible  for  a  farm,  but  she  could 
take  a  town  lot  and  the  scheme  was  that 
old  Bill  would  take  the  farm — he  knowed 
the  country  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
Grace  would  get  the  best  corner  lot  in  the 
new-made-to-order  city. 

Well,  pretty  soon  they'd  settled  down 
to  the  long  stride.  Ahead  of  'em  was  only 
two  or  three  dozen  little  specks — the 
racers  like  her  dad.  But  'most  a  mile  be- 
hind was  the  jumble  of  wagons  and  bug- 
gies and  mule-teams  and  foot-racers  and 
caravans  and  people  on  ponies  and  burros 
and — well,  there  was  ostridges  in  that 
race,  and  Sanchi  said  he  seen  camels,  but 
nobody  else  ever  did. 

But  you  couldn't  see  that — all  you 
could  see  was  a  big,  dirty,  yellow,  bellying 
cloud — thick  on  the  ground  like  a  prai- 
rie fire,  and  so  long  in  both  directions 
that  your  eye  played  out  before  it  hit  the 
end,  with  streamers  and  feathers  of  dust 
reachin'  the  sky,  and  out  of  that  curtain 
all  the  shrieks  and  yells  and  clatter  and 
bang  and  roar  of  the  other  place. 

''You  might  hold  on  by  the  seat,"  says 
Grace;  ''you'd  be  safer  and  it  wouldn't 
give  the  neighbors  so  much  to  talk  about." 

Beldame  grips  the  seat. 

"They're  gaining  a  little,  I  think," 
says  he,  and  he  was  pantin'  when  he 
said  it. 

You  know  where  Chinkapin  Springs 
is.  Well,  Old  Bill  had  told  Grace  to 
pull  up  there.  It's  the  second-best  bit 
of  land  in  the  strip,  and  the  old  man 
thought  that  if  when  he  got  there  he 
found  somebody  was  ahead  of  him  for 
the  Valley  Farm  he  wanted,  he'd  stake 


But  he  stood  up  in  that  cart-bottom  like  a  charioteer  and  he  threw  the  gad 
into  old  Tantamount. — Page  505. 


at  Chinkapin,  and  even  if  he  had  went  on 
that  was  the  place  for  Grace  to  stop  and 
blow  the  mare. 

When  they  hit  the  Springs  the  old  man 
had  tacked  up  a  note  sayin'  he'd  gone  on, 
and  Grace  told  Beldame  about  it. 

"And,"  says  she,  "if  you'll  take  one  of 
the  stakes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  wTite 
your  name  on  it  and  stick  it  in  the  ground, 


you'll  be  owner  in  fee  simple  of  the  next 
best  farm  in  Oklahoma." 

Beldame  got  out.  You  ought  to  hear 
him  tell  about  it — it  was  part  of  his  cam- 
paign speech  last  fall. 

"When  my  stake  bit  into  the  turf, 
something  seemed  to  tingle  up  my  arms 
and  feet.  I  had  never  owned  land.  I 
looked  at  the  little  stream  at  my  feet, 
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He  was  the  fightenist  little  pinch  of  chili  I've  ever  met  up  with. — Page  505. 


cold  and  clear,  and  the  green  acres  stretch- 
ing away  toward  the  river.  Something 
hit  me — hard.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  a 
long  line  of  landholding  Saxon  forebears 
gripping  hands  with  me  across  the  divide 
— but  it  was  something.  And  when  I 
climbed  back  into  that  cart  my  mind  was 
full  of  just  one  thing.  I  was  going  to  stick. 
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I  wanted  to  take  my  place  with  the  people 
around  me.    I  belonged  here." 

They  topped  the  rise  at  the  bluff  where 
the  river  land  slopes  down  to  the^tow^n  two 
miles  away.  Only  there  wasn't  any  town 
then,  just  squares  pegged  out  with  white 
stakes,  but  there  she  lay  like  a  tennis- 
court  snuggling  up  to  the  river,  and  about 
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as  big  in  the  distance  as  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief spread  upon  a  lawn.  But  they'd 
either  stopped  too  long  at  Chinkapin,  or 
they  hadn't  come  in  a  straight  Hne.  Right 
over  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  their  heels 
come  the  ruck.  Then's  when  Beldame 
forgot  about  logical  reason. 

*'0h,  they're  here/'  he  gulped  — 
*'  they're  right  on  top  of  us.  Here,  let  me 
drive."  And  he  didn't  stop  to  argue  it. 
He'd  never  had  leathers  in  his  hands  be- 
fore. But  he  stood  up  in  that  cart-bottom 
like  a  charioteer  and  he  threw  the  gad  into 
old  Tantamount.  She  broke  her  pace  and 
started  down  the  slope  at  a  dead  run.  The 
willows  at  the  river  bed  beat  a  bastinado 
on  the  cart-bottom.  They  went  through 
the  ford  like  a  snow-plough  soaked — 
up  the  rise,  down  through  the  town  to- 
ward the  land  office,  and  they  hit  the 
square  with  a  splinter  and  smash  of  cart 
wheels  and  a  collision  with  three  other 
rigs.  Grace  landed  on  her  face,  but  w^th 
the  stake  in  her  hand,  and  she  stuck  it. 
Beldame  got  up  out  of  the  dust  and  come 
back  to  her.  The  two  of  them  was 
squatted  on  what  looked  to  be  the  best 
lot  in  Chinkapin. 

Well,  of  course  the  jumpers  and  fakirs 
was  on  top  of  them  in  thirty  seconds  Mex. 
The  first  one  come  right  up  to  Cuvier. 

**What  are  you  doin'  on  my  lot,"  says 
he.  "I  staked  this  here  lot  and  went  into 
the  land  office  to  register." 

"You  did  like  hell,"  says  Beldame,  and 
I  don't  reckon  he  even  knew  he'd  said  it, 
but  the  crowd  already  hnin'  up  at  the 
land-office  door  hooted,  and  that  feller 
went  his  way  grumblin'.  Next  come  old 
Slicker  Bill  Eldridge.  He'd  been  down 
the  line  buying  up  every  likely  lot  on  the 
street.  He  had  a  little  satchel  full  of 
greasy  bills  swung  to  a  strap  on  his 
shoulder.  He  used  to  be  a  circus  barker 
and  a  crowd  was  follo^^'in'  him  admirin'  his 
methods.  He  begun  by  offerin'  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  'em  to  get  off  and  let  him 
stake,  but  Grace  shook  her  head  and  he 
bid  up,  till  he  was  cavortin'  around  like  a 
trained  bear,  shakin'  a  double  handful  of 
money  under  her  nose  and  claimin'  to 
offer  her  four  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
big  money  in  these  parts.  And  I  reckon 
that  another  bid  would  have  pulled  'em 
off,  but  Grace  stood  pat.    It  was  too  bad. 

Then  they  went  into  the  land  office  to 
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register.  The  queue  was  already  half  a 
mile  long,  and  they  hadn't  any  more'n 
got  into  it  than  kids  come  to  tell  'em  their 
lot  w^as  jumped.  Beldame  got  there  first, 
and,  sure  enough,  Grace's  stake  had  been 
kicked  off,  and  there,  standin'  square  in 
the  middle  of  the  lot,  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  hands  on  his  hips,  stood  big 
Jake  Sanchi.  When  he  seen  Beldame  he 
just  howled. 

"  Your  lot?"  says  he;  "why,  you  sim- 
perin'  little  pinch  o'  type-lice — you  mosey 
along  off  this  wickiup  or  I'll  hit  you  so 
hard  hell'll  smell  of  bugs  and  bones  for 
six  months  to  come." 

Well,  to  an  uninformationed  bystander 
it  looked  pitiful.  Jake  Sanchi  could  have 
broke  that  lad  in  two  over  his  knee — and 
he  come  mighty  near  doin'  it.  Beldame 
walks  over  slow  and  deliberate.  First,  he 
takes  off  his  coat,  and  he  folds  that  up 
and  lays  it  on  the  ground.  The  crowd 
yelled  and  howled  with  laughin'.  I 
didn't,  though.  I  remembered  when  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  old  Fred  Lawrence 
brought  a  train-load  of  Chicago  news- 
boys out  for  a  week  on  the  old  Bar  M. 
ranch.  Some  of  them  kids  hadn't  never 
seen  the  ground  without  pavin'-blocks  on 
it.  Well,  there  was  somethin'  the  same 
look  on  their  faces  that  Beldame  had  on 
his.  He  sort  of  moistened  his  Hps  with  his 
tongue,  and  his  hands  trembled  when  he 
rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves.  He  was  tryin' 
to  control  hisself  all  right — but  not  to 
keep  from  fightin'.  Why,  that  boy  was 
just  honifi'  to  it  Hke  a  homesick  Swiss. 
Then  he  turns  around.  He  wasn't  no 
more  than  five-foot  eight — stooped  the 
way  he  was,  with  that  peerin'  sort  of  a 
look  from  nosin'  into  books  all  his  life, 
and  he  didn't  weigh  more'n  one-twenty 
net.  He  didn't  have  no  idea  of  fightin'. 
But  he  sort  of  dug  his  toes  in,  and  then  he 
jumped  into  it — all  spraddled  out  like  a 
cat  landin'.  He  kicked,  bit,  punched, 
clawed,  and  of  course  Jake  just  leaned 
over — caught  him  by  the  belt  and  the  full 
of  the  shirt — lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  and 
threw  him  down  so  hard  I  thought  every 
bone  in  his  body  was  gone.  But  he  lit 
runnin'  and  runnin'  for  Jake.  For  a  con- 
trolled and  intellectual  man,  he  was  the 
fightenist  little  pinch  of  chiH  I've  ever  met 
up  with.  Most  of  his  shirt  was  gone,  and 
he'd  cut  his  forehead  on  a  rock.    Some- 
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how  he  broke  through  Jake's  guard  and 
got  in  about  six  punches  before  Jake 
landed  and  knocked  him  wheeHn'  clear 
across  the  lot.  Back  again,  and  this  time 
Jake  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and  I 
reckoned  it  would  all  be  over,  and  I  was 
gettin'  sadly  ready  to  stop  it. 

You  don't  like  to  think  about  a  woman 
mixin'  up  in  a  thing  like  that,  do  you? 
Well,  I  don't  either,  but  this  here  done  pie 
a  world  of  good.  Grace  pushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  when  she  seen  what  it  was 
she  looked  at  me  reproachful. 

"You  stand  here  and  let  that  go  on !" 
There  was  a  spoke  of  the  busted  cart 
wheel  with  a  piece  of  hub  hangin'  to  it,  in 
her  w^ay.  She  was  just  like  a  catamount 
goin'  to  the  rescue  of  a  cub.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  lick.  But  it  jarred  Jake  some, 
so  that  he  broke  loose.  I  don't  reckon 
Beldame  knowed  he  had  help.  He 
squared  away  and  caught  Jake  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw  with  a  lucky  swing,  and 
down  that  big  yellow  bully  w^ent  on  one 
knee.  Of  course  Beldame  was  on  him 
like  a  terrier,  but  I  pulled  him  off. 

"Wait  till  he  gets  up,"  I  says,  for  I 
seen  that  Jake  was  ready  to  whimper, 
*' it'll  do  you  more  good — psychologically ^ 
I  don't  know  where  I  got  that  word,  but 
it  appealed  to  him. 

"Thank  you,"  he  says,  "I  think  it 
wHl." 

It  sounded  right  funny,  too.  His  lips 
was  swelled  till  they  looked  Uke  the 
crease  in  a  ripe  tomato,  both  eyes  was 
most  shut,  but  his  face  was  beamin'  like  a 
kid's  at  a  Christmas  tree,  and  the  minute 
Jake  got  on  his  feet  Beldame  was  after 
him  again,  but  the  crowd  pulled  him  off 
that  time,  for  Jake  was  yelpin'  and  the 
show  was  over — all  but  just  one  thing. 
Somebody  with  an  official  badge  on  was 
breakin'  through  the  crowd.  I  thought 
maybe  it  was  a  town  marshal  or  some- 


thing, but  the  marshal  was  in  the  front 
row  hollerin'  his  head  off.  It  was  a  col- 
lege-boy sort  of  chap  with  corduroy  pants 
and  a  little  linen  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  On  his  shoulder  he  w^as  carryin' 
one  of  these  here  surveyor's  transits. 

"  Back  from  the  line,  please — back  from 
the  plaza  line." 

Then  he  saw  Jake's  stake. 

"What's  this?"  And  somebody  told 
him.  Jake  had  sneaked  off,  but  Beldame 
was  on  the  job. 

"This  your  lot-claim?" 

Cuvier's  lips  hurt  him  to  speak  but  he 
nodded. 

"  Sorry,  old  chap,  but  you've  staked  the 
public  plaza.  I'm  just  running  out  the 
true  line." 

Beldame  didn't  care,  but  the  day  had 
been  too  much  for  Grace  Bradley  and 
she  began  to  cry. 

"Then  we  haven't  any  lot — or  any  lot 
— or  anything." 

She  was  just  sort  of  naturally  gravita- 
tin'  toward  Beldame  with  both  fists  in  her 
eyes,  and  he  held  out  his  arms  to  take  her. 
I  reckon  there  was  five  hundred  people 
gathered  around  by  that  time,  but  when 
they're  the  kind  of  people  them  was — 
you  know — I've  tried  to  tell  you — it's  all 
in  the  family. 

"Oh,  yeb — we  hab,  by  darlig — we'b 
got  the  farb  and  we'b  got  each  other." 

She  was  crying  on  his  pinched  little 
chest,  and  the  crowd  of  dollarless  home- 
steaders was  cheering  until  they  couldn't 
have  heard  no  more  if  they'd  said  it.  But 
they  didn't  need  to  say  it.  Last  county 
fair,  their  kaffir-corn,  and  their  alfalfa, 
and  their  oldest  baby  all  took  blue  rib- 
bons, and  you've  seen  what  the  short- 
grass  country's  done  for  Cuvier — yes,  I 
reckon  six  months  more  of  it  and  he'll  be 
educated  up  as  a  congressional  sample  of 
the  land. 


NIMiMO'S    EYES 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

Since  you  remember  Nimmo,  and  arrive 
At  such  a  false  and  florid  and  far-drawn 
Confusion  of  odd  nonsense,  I  connive 
No  longer,  though  I  may  have  led  you  on. 

So  much  is  told  and  heard  and  told  again, 
So  many  with  his  legend  are  engrossed, 
That  I,  more  sorry  now  than  I  was  then, 
May  live  on  to  be  sorry  for  his  ghost. 

We  all  remember  Nimmo,  and  his  eyes, — 
How  deep  they  were,  and  what  a  velvet  light 
Came  out  of  them  when  anger  or  surprise, 
Or  laughter,  or  Francesca,  made  them  bright. 

You  must  remember  Nimmo's  eyes,  I  think, — 
And  you  say  not  a  word  of  them.     Well,  well, 
I  wonder  if  all  history's  worth  a  wink, 
Sometimes,  or  if  my  tale  is  one  to  tell. 

For  they  began  to  lose  their  velvet  light; 
Their  fire  grew  dead  without  and  small  within; 
And  many  of  you  deplored  the  needless  fight 
That  somewhere  in  the  dark  there  must  have  been. 

All  fights  are  needless,  when  they're  not  our  own,— 
But  Nimmo  and  Francesca  never  fought. 
Remember  that;  and  when  you  are  alone. 
Remember  me — and  think  what  I  have  thousrht. 
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And  think  of  Nimmo's  eyes;  and  if  you  can. 

Remember  something  in  them  that  was  wrong. 

A  casual  thing  to  ask  of  any  man. 

You  tell  me, — and  you  laugh?     You  won't  laugh  long. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  say  nothing  of  what  was. 
Or  never  was,  or  could  or  could  not  be: 
Bring  not  suspicion's  candle  to  the  glass 
That  mirrors  a  friend's  face  to  memory. 

Of  what  you  see,  see  all, — but  see  no  more; 
For  what  I  show  you  here  will  not  be  there. 
The  devil  has  had  his  way  with  paint  before, 
And  he's  an  artist, — and  you  needn't  stare. 

There  was  a  painter  and  he  painted  well: 
He'd  paint  you  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
Beelzebub,  Elaine,  or  William  Tell. 
I'm  coming  back  to  Nimmo's  eyes  again. 
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The  painter  put  the  devil  in  those  eyes, 
Unless  th«  devil  did,  and  there  he  stayed; 
And  then  the  lady  fled  from  paradise. 
And  there's  your  fact.     The  lady  was  afraid. 

She  must  have  been  afraid,  or  may  have  been. 

Of  evil  in  their  velvet  all  the  while; 

But  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner  with  a  skin, 

I'll  trust  the  man  as  long  as  he  can  smile. 

I  trust  him  who  can  smile  and  then  may  live 
In  my  heart's  house,  where  Nimmo  is  to-day. 
God  knows  if  I  have  more  than  men  forgive 
To  tell  him;  but  I  played,  and  I  shall  pay. 

I  knew  him  then,  and  if  I  know  him  yet, 

I  know  in  him,  defeated  and  estranged, 

The  calm  of  men  forbidden  to  forget 

The  calm  of  women  who  have  loved  and  changed. 

But  there  are  ways  that  are  beyond  our  ways, 
Or  he  would  not  be  calm  and  she  be  mute. 
As  one  by  one  their  lost  and  empty  days 
Pass  without  even  the  warmth  of  a  dispute. 

God  help  us  all  when  women  think  they  see, 
God  save  us  when  they  do.     I'm  fair;  but  though 
I  know  him  only  as  he  looks  to  me, 
I  know  him, — and  I  tell  Francesca  so. 

She  makes  an  epic  of  an  episode, 
I  tell  her,  and  the  toil  is  ruinous; 
And  I  may  tell  her  till  I  go  the  road 
We  find  alone,  the  best  and  worst  of  us. 

And  what  of  Nimmo?     Little  would  you  ask 
Of  Nimmo,  could  you  see  him  as  I  can. 
At  his  bewildered  and  unfruitful  task 
Of  being  what  he  always  was — a  man. 

Better  forget  that  I  said  anything 
Of  what  your  tortured  memory  may  disclose; 
I  know  him,  and  your  worst  remembering 
Would  count  as  much  as  nothing,  I  suppose. 

Meanwhile,  I  trust  him;  for  I  know  his  way 
Of  being  Nimmo  now  as  in  his  youth. 
I'm  painting  here  a  better  man,  you  say, 
Than  I,  the  painter,  and  you  say  the  truth. 
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N   the   23d  of  April   the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Western  Ocean  and  on  all  the 
shores  of  all  the  Seven  Seas,  will  unite  in 
commemorating   the   tercentenaty   of   the 
death  of  the  greatest  figure  in  the  resplen- 
What  Would         ^^^^  histoty  of  English  literature. 
Shakspere  We  who  have  his  language  for  our 

Think?  mother  tongue  are  all  subjects  of 

King  Shakspere;  and  we  are  all  glad  to  do 
him  homage,  whatever  our  nationaUty.  His 
fame  does  not  belong  to  the  British  alone, 
it  is  the  precious  possession  and  the  glorious 
inheritance  also  of  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians and  Austrahans.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
further  and  admit  that  'Hhe  lesser  breeds 
without  the  law"  may  be  admitted  into  the 
ownership  of  Shakspere,  since  his  genius, 
like  that  only  of  Homer  and  of  Goethe, 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  language  and 
has  won  citizenship  among  those  who  can- 
not read  him  in  his  own  tongue.  Homer 
and  Shakspere  and  Goethe  belong  to  the 
world,  as  Dante  and  Cervantes  and  Moliere 
do  not — at  least,  to  the  same  extent;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  abrupt  disruption  of 
international  amity  brought  about  by  the 
great  war,  civilization  would  be  united  in 
the  effort  to  do  Shakspere  reverence  three 
centuries  after  his  death. 

Even  as  it  is,  even  though  our  ears  are 
deafened  by  the  din  of  battle,  and  even 
tiiough  our  minds  are  absorbed  by  brooding 
on  the  insistent  problems  of  war  and  peace, 
there  will  be  a  truce  for  a  little  space,  all 
too  brief,  while  we  lay  our  manj'-colored 
wreaths  upon  Shakspere's  grave.  A  chorus 
of  high-flown  laudation  will  pour  from  the 
throats  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
and  Shakspere  will  be  praised  abundantly 
and  superabundantly  for  everything  that  he 
did,  whether  he  did  it  well  or  ill,  and  also  for 
many  things  that  he  did  not.  The  straight- 
forward speeches  which  he  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  fellow  actors  at  the  Globe 
fifteen  score  years  ago  will  be  put  under  our 
modern  high-powered  microscopes  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  secret  of  his  art.  The 
glowing  passion  of  his  tragedies  and  the  rich- 
hued  sentiment  of  his  comedies  will  have 


the  magic  of  their  manifold  colors  dissi- 
pated by  passage  through  an  inappropriate 
prism  in  the  vain  hope  of  analyzing  the  spec- 
trum. Speculation  will  run  riot ;  gossip  will 
parade  its  empty  futility;  chatter  will  do 
its  feeble  worst  to  distract  attention  from 
the  essential  to  the  tri\'ial;  critics  and  critic- 
asters, annotators  and  commentators,  in- 
terpreters and  misinterpreters,  each  and  all 
will  have  their  hour: — and  then,  when  all  is 
said,  when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
the  fame  of  Shakspere  will  emerge,  unsullied 
and  serene. 

And  if  he  could  come  back  for  a  little 
space,  a  wanderer  from  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  re- 
turns, permitted  for  an  hour  or  a  night  to  re- 
\'isit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  what  would 
he  think  when  he  heard  the  hymn  of  adula- 
tion chanted  in  tongues  unknown  to  him 
and  carried  over  the  ocean  from  far  coun- 
tries of  unrecognizable  names?  He  would 
listen  to  paeans  of  praise  for  his  poetrj%  for 
his  philosophy,  for  his  psychology,  and  for 
his  play- writing  skill.  He  would  wonder  at 
the  debate  over  the  dates  of  his  dramas;  and 
he  would  smilingly  marvel  at  the  motiveless 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  really  the  author 
of  his  own  works.  As  he  was  only  human 
after  all,  the  incense  would  be  sweet  in  his 
nostrils,  even  if  its  savor  might  be  a  little 
sickly;  and  as  he  had  been  gifted  with  a 
healthy  sense  of  humor  when  he  was  alive 
and  in  the  flesh,  he  would  not  let  the  unfore- 
seen flattery  go  to  his  head.  A  natural 
curiosity  might  lure  him  into  glancing  at  a 
few  of  the  myriad  volumes  in  which  he  was 
bepraised;  but  they  would  not  detain  him 
long. 

Of  all  the  words  that  he  might  read  about 
himself,  what  would  cause  him  the  most 
startling  surprise  ?  He  would  be  astonished 
first  of  all,  of  course,  that  any  words  at  all 
should  be  given  after  three  centuries  to 
plays  written  originally  to  provide  parts  for 
his  fellow  actors  in  the  Globe  Theatre  and 
to  attract  audiences  to  that  playhouse  in  the 
profits  of  which  he  was  a  sharer.  But  prob- 
ably the  one  thing  which  would  most  com- 
pletely awaken  his  wonder  would  be  the 
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spread  of  his  reputation  outside  of  England. 
He  knew  himself  to  be  a  right  Englishman, 
who  had  lived  through  the  immanent  peril 
of  the  Armada,  and  who  had  put  together 
twoscore  plays  compounded  specifically  to 
tickle  the  taste  of  other  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lishmen. How  then  had  it  come  to  pass 
that  he  was  held  to  be  not  for  an  age  but 
for  all  time? — not  for  one  little  island  but 
for  the  whole  world? 

WE  are  now  so  firmly  convinced  that 
Shakspere  is  for  all  time  and  for  all 
mankind  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking  the  fact  that  he  was  also  an 
Elizabethan  Englishman,  with  not  a  little 
of  the  insularity  of  the  English  and  with  an 

abundance  of  the  interest  in  them- 
th^B^owery  ^        selves  which  was  characteristic  of 

the  Elizabethans.  Indeed,  we  are 
always  inclined  to  disregard  the  contempo- 
rary elements  in  the  works  of  great  writers, 
those  contemporary  elements  which  are  cer- 
tain to  be  temporary.  It  was  significant  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  insight  and  imagination 
that  in  one  of  the  papers  collected  in  the 
volume  entitled  "History  as  Literature"  he 
was  moved  to  point  out  the  unregarded  fre- 
quency with  which  the  greatest  of  Italian 
poets  drew  unhesitatingly  upon  the  political 
and  social  celebrities  of  his  own  era  and  of 
his  own  city  for  illustrations  to  be  utilized 
by  the  side  of  those  which  he  found  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  boldly  called  his  essay 
"Dante  and  the  Bowery,"  and  he  insisted 
on  "the  simplicity  with  which  Dante  illus- 
trated one  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
lays  most  stress,  by  the  example  of  a  man 
who  was  of  consequence  only  in  the  history 
of  the  parochial  politics  of  Florence."  This 
otherwise  forgotten  man  was  Farinata,  *'  a 
second-rate  faction  leader  in  a  faction-rid- 
den Italian  city  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
whose  deeds  have  not  the  slightest  impor- 
tance aside  from  what  Dante's  mention 
gives."  And  later  the  American  historian 
noted  that  Dante  had  coupled  the  name 
of  Attila  with  "the  names  of  a  couple  of 
local  highwaymen  who  had  made  travel  un- 
safe in  particular  neighborhoods," — these 
two  knights  of  the  road  being  less  important 
than  Jesse  James  and  Billy  the  Kid;  "doubt- 
less they  were  far  less  formidable  fighting 
men,  and  their  adventures  were  less  striking 
and  varied." 


Like  Dante,  Shakspere  dared  to  be  his 
own  contemporary,  although  as  he  was  a 
dramatic  poet  and  not  an  epic  poet,  he  did 
not  cite  specific  persons  of  his  own  times,  he 
cited  only  specific  things,  familiar  to  most 
of  his  hearers  then  even  if  unfamiliar  to 
most  of  his  readers  now.  Take  the  char- 
acter of  Pistol,  for  example,  in  the  group  of 
plays  in  which  Falstafi  is  the  chief  figure. 
To  us  nowadays,  Pistol  is  not  an  attractive 
personality,  either  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
study.  To  the  Elizabethans  he  was  prob- 
ably very  attractive,  with  his  snatches  of 
quotation  and  his  scraps  of  parody  from  the 
popular  plays  of  the  hour,  with  his  grossly 
exaggerated  bombast,  with  his  "humorous" 
catchwords.  He  is  the  Elizabethan  equiva- 
lent of  one  of  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's  most 
up-to-date  parts,  pert  in  manner,  vivacious 
in  speech,  expert  in  repartee,  and  garlanded 
with  slang.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  dis- 
cordant note  in  our  tercentenary  concerto 
to  suggest  that  Shakspere  was  not  only  the 
Sophocles  of  his  day  and  the  Moliere,  he 
was  also  the  George  M.  Cohan;  and  there 
is  abundant  support  for  this  irreverent  sug- 
gestion in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  with  the 
"sidewalk  conversations"  of  the  two  Dro- 
mios  and  in  the  " Taming  of  a  Shrewd"  with 
its  "slapstick"  fun-making. 

Shakspere  was  keenly  interested  in  his 
own  country  and  in  his  own  time, — and  also 
in  his  own  profession  as  an  actor  and  in  his 
own  profits  as  one  of  the  managers  of  a 
theatre.  So  it  is  that  in  "Hamlet"  of  all 
plays,  in  that  soul-searching  tragedy  of  an 
appeal  at  once  universal  and  perennial, 
Shakspere  permitted  himself  an  excursus, 
he  indulged  in  a  most  undramatic  digres- 
sion, to  complain  personally  about  the  un- 
fair competition  of  the  companies  of  boy 
actors  who  had  cut  into  the  takings  at  the 
door  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 

Shakspere  is  for  all  time,  beyond  all 
question,  and  the  tercentenary  celebrations 
will  prove  that  this  is  recognized  by  us  all. 
But  he  is  of  his  own  time  also,  quite  as  much 
at  home  in  the  theatrical  "Rialto"  of  Eliza- 
bethan London  as  Dante  was  in  the  Flor- 
entine equivalent  of  the  Bowery. 

LISTEN,  and  you  shall  hear  two  funny- 
paper  stories !  The  first  one  is  about 
two  city  children  who  were  discuss- 
ing the  poem  their  teacher  had  asked  them 
to  memorize,  Longfellow's  "The  Old  Clock 
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on  the  Stairs."     Said  the  younger:  "What's 

stairs,    anyway?"      And    the    older    child 

answered   impatiently,  "Why, 

JAhrftalfcase      don't   you  know,   Stupid!    Stairs 

are   those    things    they  put   into 

buildings,  to  go  up  and  down  if  the  elevator 

gets  out  of  order." 

The  second  story  is  this  well-seasoned 
little  joke:  Blinks  says  to  Jinks:  "What 
would  you  call  our  local  architecture?" 
And  Jinks  answers:  "Bungolocal,  I  guess  I" 
Now,  this  used  to  be  a  southern  California 
funny  story,  but  the  comic  paper  that  re- 
vived it  the  other  day  made  Blinks  and 
Jinks  two  suburbanites,  locale  anywhere. 
Modern  conditions  make  it  just  as  possible 
to  tell  this  tale  of  the  New  Yorker  com- 
muting it  out  to  his  raw  little  new  suburb 
as  of  the  Californian  living  on  his  orange 
ranch. 

These  two  fables  teach  us  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  stairs  will  be  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo.  For  "bungolocal  architecture" 
is  the  architecture  of  the  small  town,  and 
apartment-houses  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  the  big  cities.  Doesn't  it  look  like  a 
stairless  future  for  America?  Truly,  "a 
good  time  coming"  for  housemaids — think 
of  striking  "stair-cleaning,"  that  fussiest 
and  most  irksome  of  jobs,  off  the  list  of 
daUy  tasks  I  The  stairless  home  will  be 
welcomed  by  mothers  of  toddlers  and  creep- 
ers, and  by  mothers  of  active  ten-year-old 
sons.  Will  there  not  be  a  minimum  of 
bumped  heads,  and  fewer  shiny  places  on 
the  seats  of  knickerbockers?  And  for 
every  busy  housewife  there  will  be  rest, 
heavenly  rest,  from  that  dreadful  treadmill 
known  as  "running  up  and  down  stairs,  all 
day  long." 

Just  for  old  sake's  sake,  however,  I  do 
hope  that  when  the  parodists  ask,  "Where 
are  the  stairs  of  yesteryear?"  they  will 
not  fail  to  bring  into  their  quer>''  a  note  of 
poignant  regret.  For  in  saying  good-by 
to  the  staircase  in  the  home  we  are  saying 
good-by  to  something  that  has  had  its 
undisputed  place  in  art  and  in  literature,  in 
anecdote  and  in  song.  It  is  the  coming 
generation  I  am  sorry  for;  we  have  our 
memories,  but  they  can  only  draw  on  their 
imaginations  to  know  what  a  stair  would 
look  like.  I  remember  once  interrupting 
a  fairy-tale  to  ask  "What's  a  drawbridge?" 
and  getting  so  imperfect  an  idea  from  the 
definition  vouchsafed  me  that  the  first  real 


drawbridge  I  saw  in  after  years  of  travel 
was  a  perfect  revelation.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that,  fifty  years  from  now,  the  an- 
swer to  Every  child's  question,  "What  are^ 
stairs  ?  "  will  quite  fail  to  visualize  them  for 
him.  With  his  school  either  a  bungalow  or 
a  roof  garden,  and  his  nursery  equally  flat 
or  soaring,  he  will  be  hard  put  to  it,  poor 
little  chap,  to  see  anything  funny  in  the 
fate  of  the  Mother  Goose  outlaw,  the  old 
man  who  wouldn't  say  his  prayers,  or  in 
Father  William's  exasperated  ultimatum 
to  the  tiresome  young  man:  "Be  off,  or 
I'll  kick  you  down-stairs!"  And  how  per- 
fectly pointless  he  would  find  this  verse  in 
a  pleasant  rhymed  tale  beloved  by  me  in 
my  childhood  1 

"  I  always  have  thought  it  a  very  great  pity 
That  they  do  not  teach  children  in  London  to  fly, 
For  the  stairs  are  as  winding  and  long  as  my  ditty, 
And  the  nursery's  always  the  nearest  the  sky!" 

I  can  see  the  Walter  Crane  illustration 
that  accompanied  this  profound  piece  of 
philosophy — the  steep,  winding  stairway, 
up  which  toils  nurse,  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  little  Jessie  clinging  to  her  hand,  w^hile 
an  adventurous  two-year-old  scrambles  on 
ahead  as  fast  as  he  can  creep.  What  wdll 
my  Everychild  of  the  future  see  in  that  pic- 
ture, I  wonder !  Will  he  think  it  a  curious 
kind  of  circus  performance,  "featuring"  an 
infant  acrobat? 

Some  one  carrying  a  little  child  up-stairs 
to  bed  .  .  .  what  story  does  that  remind 
me  of?  Who  is  the  author  who  has  made 
an  unforgettable  picture  of  a  little  boy  in 
his  sister's  arms,  and  she  is  singing  to  him. 
.  .  .  W^ho  but  Dickens?  Don't  you  re- 
member this — from  "Dombey  and  Son"? 

"She  was  toiling  up  the  great,  wide,  va- 
cant staircase,  with  Paul  in  her  arms;  his 
head  was  lying  on  her  shoulder,  one  of  his 
arms  thrown  negligently  round  her  neck. 
So  they  went,  toiling  up,  she  singing  all  the 
way,  and  Paul  sometimes  crooning  out 
a  feeble  accompaniment.  Mr.  Dombey 
looked  after  them  until  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  staircase — not  without  halting 
to  rest  by  the  way — and  passed  out  of 
his  sight;  and  then  he  still  stood  gazing 
upward,  until  the  dull  rays  of  the  moon, 
glimmering  in  a  melancholy  manner  through 
the  dim  skylight,  sent  him  back  to  his  own 
room." 

Let  me  stop  these  speculations  of  mine 
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about  Everychild  and  his  stairless  future 
to  say  how  glad  I  am  that  to  my  generation 
a  staircase  was  as  familiar  a  sight  as  a  win- 
'  dow  or  a  door.  For  I  have  a  picture  in  my 
mind  of  Florence  and  Paul  toiling  up  that 
"great,  wide,  vacant  staircase,"  and  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  my  nursery  had  been 
just  across  the  hall  in  a  ten-story  apart- 
ment or  a  rambling  bungalow,  if  going  to 
bed  had  not  meant  step  after  step  to  be  re- 
luctantly climbed,  my  brain  could  never 
conjure  up  that  picture  to-day.  I  am  glad 
I  can  visualize  the  stairway  at  Castlewood, 
down  which  came  Mistress  Beatrix  Es- 
mond to  greet  her  cousin  Harry,  in  her 
''scarlet  stockings  with  silver  clocks,"  her 
taper  in  her  slim  white  hand.  I  am  glad 
I  learned  to  recite  "Somewhat  Back  from 
the  Village  Street,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
dear  old  poems,  without  having  to  ask 
"What's  stairs,  anyway?"  And  I  can't 
help  being  a  little  bit  sorry  that  they  are  ap- 
parently "going  out."  There  is  no  poetry 
in  an  elevator  (only  that  awful  sinking  feel- 
ing when  it  makes  a  poor  landing),  and  in 
the  staircase  of  the  old-fashioned  home 
there  was  the  poetry  of  tender  sentiment, 
just  as  much  as  the  prose  of  the  daily  dust- 
ing around  the  rails.  "A  staircase  with  a 
past"  you  would  be  justified  in  calling 
mine,  if  you  could  see  how  the  banisters 
need  painting,  and  how  worn  the  carpet  is. 
Never  mind !  Commiserate  me  if  you  like 
for  having  a  staircase  with  a  past,  but 
while  you  are  about  it,  don't  forget  to  con- 
gratulate me  for  having  "a  past  with  a 
staircase!" 


I 


On  Conceit 


T  would  not  be  altogether  absurd  if  a 
man  were  to  thank  God  for  his  van- 
ity among  the  other  comforts  of  life," 
said  Benjamin  Franklin.  Long  ago,  before 
I  knew  that  Franklin  had  mentioned  it,  I 
became  convinced  of  this  fact,  and  I  have 
chosen  my  comrades  accordingly. 
If  I  could  avoid  it  I  should  never 
take  a  jaunt  with  other  than  a  conceited 
companion.  Not  the  bombastic  man,  nor 
the  garrulous,  the  anecdotal,  nor  yet  the 
self-centred — far  be  it  from  me  to  choose  one 
of  these;  my  comrade  should  possess  an  in- 
gredient of  vanity  in  his  nature  large  enough 
to  keep  him  sweet.  He  should  not  be 
wasted  by  obstinate  questionings  concerning 
his  own  worth  in  a  vexatious  world,  or  de- 
pressed by  a  consciousness  of  his  defects,  or 


sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  random  criticism. 
He  should  not  be  quick  to  take  offense,  nor 
fearful  lest  he  be  unequal  to  every  emer- 
gency. He  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
my  favor,  for  his  own  heart  lends  him  ap- 
proval; he  will  not  be  hurt  by  my  criticism, 
for  he  is  confident,  even  though  he  acknowl- 
edge his  mistake,  that  he  did  what  he  could 
at  the  moment.  He  need  never  grow  gaunt 
from  soul  hunger;  "the  desire  of  the  moth 
for  the  star"  he  knows  not.  Fortified  by  a 
sense  that  his  own  life  is  worth  living,  he 
rests  at  ease  from  himself.  Here  Hes  his 
comfort  and  mine.  Who  would  not  choose 
a  comrade  that  can  forget  himself? 

Just  here  comes  the  difficulty.  My  com- 
panion's conceit  must  be  the  salt  of  his  na- 
ture, its  flavor,  by  no  means  its  essence. 
Conceit  may  easily  be  his  undoing.  No 
Egoist,  with  a  capital  E,  for  me.  Like  fire 
and  electricity,  conceit  may  be  at  once  the 
light  of  a  man's  life  and  his  executioner.  It 
is,  I  suppose,  because  of  its  dangerousness 
that  conceit  has  become  so  unpopular.  Con- 
ceit arises  naturally  enough  from  the  de- 
sire for  praise  that  is  one  of  the  universal 
traits  of  our  nature.  "See  what  I  can  do! 
Watch  me!"  demands  the  small  boy,  and 
we  Olympians  frown;  we  teach  the  boy  to 
turn  his  just  desire  for  praise  into  cant,  make 
him  self-conscious.  He  must  veil  his  self- 
approval  with  false  modesty;  he  must  not  be 
natural  and  express  pleasure  at  his  own  con- 
duct. Thus  he  turns  to  the  world  for  criti- 
cism— a  world  so  niggardly  with  its  praises. 
And  the  boy  loses  at  one  moment  both  his 
independence  of  soul  and  his  happiness.  I 
am  convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  the  imhap- 
piness  of  men  and  women  arises  from  a  lack 
of  conceit. 

As  I  think  over  my  conceited  companions 
I  remember  one  that  was  a  dog.  Safest  of 
all  was  he,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the  power 
of  speech.  The  difficulty  about  most  com- 
panions is  in  their  talk,  and  the  conceited 
man  is  more  often  than  not  a  talker.  For 
the  talker,  there  is  but  one  saving  grace, 
humor,  and  to  the  conceited  man  perfect 
humor  is  denied.  Who  with  any  degree  of 
humor  can  look  upon  himself  and  approve  ? 
Therefore,  in  choosing  your  companion,  look 
for  silence  as  well  as  conceit.  The  smile 
that  suggests  well-being,  the  peace  of  serene 
self-forgetfulness  must  shine  from  his  face. 
Let  him  be  a  talker  if  he  must;  but,  if  pos- 
sible, let  him  be  a  silent  man. 
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With  illust  rations  from  the  collection  of  the  author 


dow  opening  upon  incidents  of  human  ex- 
perience. As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the 
childish  mind  loves  pictures  that  tell  a 
story;  but  the  more  sophisticated  intel- 
ligence goes  to  a  work  of  art  for  those  ele- 
ments which  lie  far  beyond  the  region  of 


TATE  fruits  though  Japanese  prints  are 
I        of  the  great  tradition  of  Asian  art, 

"^"^^  they  preserve,  to  an  extent  sufficiently  episodic  narration — elements  that  are  allied 
striking  for  Western  minds,  the  ancient  to  the  principles  of  geometry,  the  excur- 
Asian  canon  of  ideality 
as  distinguished  from  real- 
ism. One  may  even  at 
first  sight  view  them  with 
an  aggrieved  feeling  that 
no  man  should  pretend  to 
be  an  artist  if  he  draws  the 
human  figure  as  inaccu- 
rately as  do  these  design- 
ers. But  eventually  one 
realizes  that  to  draw  the 
human  figure  accurately 
was  the  very  last  thing 
these  artists  cared  about. 
And  gradually  the  wisdom 
of  Asia  may  come  to  us, 
and  we  shall  understand 
that  it  is  the  spiritual  im- 
pact of  reality  on  the 
artist's  emotion,  not  his 
scientific  observation  of 
reality,  that  is  his  chosen 
and  proper  theme. 

It  is  this  unrealistic 
quality  which  relates  Jap- 
anese prints  not  only  to 
the  Primitives  of  Greece 
and  Italy  and  Egypt,  but 
also  to  even  the  most  reck- 


Shigenaga. 
Young  man  with  fan 


less  modern  adventurers  in  futuristic  paint 

ing:  in  common,  they  aim  at  the  production    similar  aims 

of  forms  which  shall  convey  not  the  facts  of    yonobu,  and  Kwaigetsudo  are  names  that 


sions    of    pure   music,    the 
visions  of  religious  faith. 

II 

Not  least  successful 
among  Japanese  print- 
designers,  in  this  attempt 
at  the  expression  of  p  a  t  - 
terned  perfection,  were 
those  earliest  men  who, 
working  in  the  one  hundred 
years  preceding  1764,  have 
been  given  the  name  of  the 
Primitives.  In  the  print 
by  Shigenaga  here  repro- 
duced may  be  seen  such 
qualities  of  rhythmic  com- 
position, of  sweep  and  flow 
and  sway,  as  were  never 
surpassed  in  later  times. 
The  figure  is  simplified  be- 
yond all  trace  of  realism; 
it  is  purely  a  motif  of  move- 
ment— the  shadow  of  a 
dream  of  form  projected  by 
the  luminous  spirit  of  the 
artist  against  the  wall  of 
space.  All  the  important 
designers  of  this  epoch  were  actuated  by 
Moronobu,  Masanobu,  Ki- 


life  but  emotions  awakened  by  life,  and  ab- 
stract conceptions  that  exist  in  a  region  a 
little  apart  from  the  main  channel  of  ordi- 
nary living.  The  figure  of  a  woman,  as 
treated  by  any  of  these  artists,  is  not  merely 
the  memory  of  a  possible  object  of  desire  or 
devotion;  it  is  also  the  embodiment  of  im- 


recall  designs  of  vast,  towering,  monumen- 
tal figures  whose  swirling  garments  and 
strangely  poised  heads  evoke  memories  of 
some  great  fugue,  not  of  humanity. 

The  Primitives  worked  at  first  in  black 
and  white  only;  then  it  became  the  custom 
to  color  the  prints  by  hand;   and  it  was  not 


personal  formal  meanings — relations  of  line  until  about  1742  that  the  true  color-print 

and  mass,  harmonies  and  rhythms,  antith-  was  produced.     It  required  a  still  further 

eses  and  echoes — that  have  no  direct  win-  interval  of  development  before  Harunobu, 
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in  the  year  1764,  issued  the  first  print  in 
which  an  unlimited  number  of  colors  could 
be  employed. 

Harunobu  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
unfailingly  delightful  artists  of  the  whole 
school.     His  delicate  girl  figures  have  not 


Harunobu. 
Woman  and  girl  before  a  screen. 

the  broad,  decorative  strength  of  the  Primi- 
tives; but  for  subtlety  of  poise,  for  sweet- 
ness of  motion,  they  are  unequalled.  His 
aristocratic  distinction  of  feeling  is  manifest 
in  the  refinement  of  every  line;  and  in  color 
he  was  not  only  the  pioneer,  but  perhaps 
also  the  unsurpassed  master.  The  fragile, 
fluttering  figures  of  his  women  seem  crea- 
tures of  a  charming  dream-world;  like  the 
women  of  Botticelli,  they  poise  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  more  rarefied  loveliness  than 
anything  we  know  in  reality. 

"O  little  winds,  her  little  hands 
In  time  with  tunes  from  faery-lands 
Are  moving;  and  her  bended  head 
Knows  nothing  of  the  long  years  sped 
Since  heaven  more  near  to  earth  was  hung, 
And  gods  lived,  and  the  world  was  young." 

A  new  era  began  in  1780,  when  that  most 
superb  designer  Kiyonaga  became  the  cen- 
tral figure.  Kiyonaga  marks  the  apex  of 
the  technical  development  of  this  art  and 


perhaps  the  apex  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
Freed  from  the  mechanical  limitations  of 
the  Primitives,  and  seeing  visions  of  greater 
scope  and  nobility  than  Harunobu,  he  cre- 
ated such  Olympian  figures  as  remind  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  faint  memories  of  the 
Greek  gods.  It  is  hard  to  do  him  justice 
by  illustration  in  the  small  space  here  avail- 
able; his  triptychs  are  his  most  important 
works,  and  they  cannot  profitably  be  re- 
produced in  such  miniature  as  would  be 
necessary.  But  the  pillar-print  here  shown 
conveys  some  notion  of  the  lordly  bearing 
of  his  figures,  their  serene  impersonality 
and  commanding  tran- 
quillity. He  pushed  the 
tendency  toward  natural- 
ism as  far  as  it  can  wisely 
be  pushed;  his  designs  are 
interpretations  of  the  real 
forms  of  actual  men  and 
women,  but  interpreta- 
tions in  which  reality  is 
dominated  by  the  magnif- 
icent imagination  of  the 
artist.  Kiyonaga  saw  na- 
ture with  clear  eyes;  and 
on  the  solid  foundation  of 
observed  fact  he  reared 
the  noble  structure  of  his 
vision  of  life — a  vision  in 
which  the  world  is  peopled 
by  a  large-limbed,  superb, 
and  gracious  race  such  as 
the  human  race  is  not  but 
ought  to  be. 

In  the  years  following 
Kiyonaga's  retirement,  in 
1790,  there  arose  a  new 
group  of  artists  who,  head- 
ed by  such  men  as  the  bril- 
liant Utamaro  and  the  sar- 
donic Sharaku,  produced 
designs  in  which  the  most 
subtle  and  versatile  origi- 
nality was  accompanied 
by  the  first  hints  of  a  com- 
ing decadence.  Realism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  un- 
bridled fantastic  eccen- 
tricities on  the  other,  be- 
came marked;  and  the 
overstrung  and  satiated 
temper  of  a  new  age  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  figures  whose  slender, 
sinuous  languor  and  weary,  sensuous  provo- 
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cativeness  had  an  almost  pathological  sig- 
nificance. There  is  something  feverish  and 
perverse  about  many  of  these  end-of-the- 
century  designs.  True,  the  utmost  expres- 
siveness, the  utmost  beauty,  still  marked 
them:  the  actor  by  Sharaku  which  is  here 
reproduced  has  a  savage  intensity  of  ironic 
characterization  and  a  splendor  of  design 
that  are  matchless.  Also  the  print  by  Uta- 
maro  here  shown  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  earlier  work. 
It  is  the  flawless  expression  of  the  mortal 
body's  longing  for  a  more  than  mortal  per- 
fection of  happiness;  the  soul's  utter  weari- 
ness looks  out  from  it.  But  the  morbid 
loveliness  here  so  admirably  mastered  was  a 
perilous  soil  from  which  to  expect  further 
and  vigorous  growths. 

So  history  proved.  Upon  the  death  of 
Utamaro,  in  1806,  the  art  disintegrated. 
Speaking  generally,  no  fine  figure-prints 
were  produced  after  that  year.  And,  it 
may  be  noted,  it  is  almost  exclusively  the 
prints  of  this  following  decadent  period  that 
are  known  to  the  tourist  and  the  general 
public.  They  are  garish  and  degenerate 
products,  crude  in  color  and  meaningless  in 
form;  they  can  serve  only  to  obscure  the 
greatness  of  the  earlier  masters.  But,  cu- 
riously enough,  the  period  between  1806 
and  1858  gave  us  the  finest  of  all  landscape- 
prints,  as  though  a 
fresh  and  vigorous 
branch  had  suddenly 
shot  up  from  the  trunk 
of  a  decaying  tree. 

Hokusai  and  Hiro- 
shige  are  the  two 
names  with  whom  this 
renaissance  of  land- 
scape must  chiefly  be 
associated.  Because 
of  their  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness and  com- 
paratively late  date, 
their  work  is  better 
known  in  the  West 
than  that  of  any  other 
artists — a  fact  which 
gives  them  an  undue 
importance  in  Western 
minds.  Hokusai,  in 
particular,  has  been 
grossly  overrated  by 
persons  unfamiliar 
with  his  predecessors. 


Utamaro. 

Woman  seated  on  edge  of 

veranda. 


Sharaku. 
Portrait  of  an  actor 


Some  Westerners  still  believe  Hokusai  to 
mark  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  all  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art — a  view  which  would 
strike  a  Japanese  connoisseur  absolutely 
dumb  with 
astonish- 
ment and 
pity.  Xev- 
ertheless, 
in  spite  of 
much  triv- 
i  a  1  work 
that  Hoku- 
sai did,  his 
real  great- 
ness is  on 
occasion  in- 
disputable : 
in  his  rare 
and  majes- 
tic design, 
here  repro- 
duced, of  a 
Chinese 
poet  and 
his  two 
young  dis- 
ciples be- 
side   the 

thundering  cataract  of  Luh,  he  rises  to  an 
extraordinary  height.  His  contemporary, 
Hiroshige,  is  the  easi- 
est of  all  Japanese 
artists  for  the  foreign 
mind  to  understand 
and  enjoy.  His  land- 
scapes are  vivid  and 
decorative  expressions 
of  lyric  moods;  he  does 
not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe a  scene  literally, 
but  gives  us,  by  means 
of  a  few  subtly  cho- 
sen and  significantly 
arranged  details, 
the  emotion  which  the 
scene  awakens  in  him. 
His  renderings  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  of 
rain  and  snow,  are 
justly  famous.  As  a 
whole,  his  prints  must 
stand  beside  the  "Li- 
ber Studiorum''  of 
Turner ;  they  consti- 
tute perhaps  the  most 
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complete    and    splendid    landscape   record        The  fascination  of  Japanese  prints  has 
that  any  land  has  ever  had.  of  recent  years   attracted   many   students 

and   collectors.     These  should  know  that 
III  the  supreme  treasures  in  this  field  are  not 

easy    to   obtain — not   very   easy   even   to 

"Prints"  one  has  to  call  these  works;    see.     They  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  the 

yet  the  name  is  unfortunate,  since  it  sug-    combined  command  of  considerable  money, 


gests  a  hard,  mechanical 
process  of  creation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  call  them 
''wood-block  paintings." 
They  were  produced  from 
a  series  of  engraved  cherry 
plates,  one  plate  being  pro- 
vided for  each  of  the  colors 
employed;  to  these  plates 
the  ^appropriate  pigments 
were  applied  by  means  of  a 
brush  and  carefully  shaded 
as  the  requirements  of  the 
picture  demanded;  and,  fi- 
nally, a  sheet  of  soft  absorb- 
ent paper  was  accurately 
impressed  by  hand  on  each 
of  the  plates  successively. 
Three  men  thus  collabora- 
ted to  produce  each  picture 
— the  artist,  who  designed 
the  original  drawing  from 
which  the  plates  were  made, 
and  who  was  the  responsi- 
ble and  important  member 
of  the  trio;  the  engraver, 
who  cut  the  wood-blocks; 
and  the  printer  or  colorist,  who  tinted  the 
blocks  and  impressed  the  sheets.  Striking 
differences  exist  between  different  copies  of 


Hokusai. 
The  poet  Li  Peh 


considerable  good  luck,  and 
a  large  equipment  of  his- 
torical knowledge  and  aes- 
thetic discrimination.  The 
ordinary  Japanese  print  of 
commerce  is  generally  with- 
out value;  acquaintance 
with  the  finer  examples  soon 
leads  its  owner  to  throw  it 
away.  It  has  no  relation  to 
the  great  Japanese  prints 
whose  deserved  fame  sheds, 
for  the  unwary  tourist  and 
collector,  a  fictitious  glam- 
our over  all  the  rubbish  of 
Japan. 

There  exist,  however,  in 
America  collections  of  Jap- 
anese prints  which  can  be 
compared    in    importance 
only  to  the  Italian  paintings 
in  the  Louvre  or  the  Greek 
sculptures  in   the   British 
Museum.     This   is  fortu- 
nate ;    for   within   our   life- 
times  the  masterpieces  of 
this   art  will  be  as  unpro- 
curable   as    fine    Greek 
sculptures  are  to-day ;  and  we  shall  need 
them.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine 
that  there  will  come  a  time  when  we  shall 


the  same  print,  due  solely  to  differences  in    find  ourselves  turning  to  the  arts  of  the 
printing.     Late    and    careless    impressions    East,   as  Goethe   turned   to   the   classical 


serve  only  to  belie  de- 
signs  which  in  deli- 
cately printed  impres- 
sions are  of  the  most 
surpassing  beauty. 
Hiroshige's  work,  es- 
pecially, suffers  from 
this  misfortune,  and, 
though  poor  examples 
of  his  prints  are 
numerous,  the  really 
good  ones  are  of  ex- 
cessive rarity. 


Hirushii^e. 
The  Kisokaido  Road  at  Okute. 


antique,  for  an  in- 
spiration and  libera- 
tion that  is  possible 
only  from  contact 
with  an  art  whose 
foundations  are  based 
on  deep  perceptions  of 
formal  order,  and  not 
on  the  shifting  sands 
of  realism  or  senti- 
mentality. 

Arthur  D.  Ficke. 


Pauitedfor  Scribner  s  IMagazitic  by  Vi/acter  H.  ICverca. 

SPANNING  THE  CONTINENT   BY   RAIL. 

On  May  lo,  1869,  at  0,2;den,  Utah,  railroad  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  established  by  the 
joining  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroads.  The  event  was  witnessed  by  American  engi- 
neers, officials,  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  Chinese,  Indian,  Mexican,  and  negro  workmen,  suggesting  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  the  United  States. 

[American  Historical  Events,  Frontispiece  Series.] 
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From  a  photograph  by  R.  II '.  Perkins. 


Honolulu  harbor. 


HONOLULU:    THE    MELTING-POT 

By  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 

Illustrations  from  photographs 


SilHEY  have  a  name  in  Ha- 
waii for  such  as  we — ma- 
lihinis,  newcomers — in 
contrast  to  the  Island-born 
or  the  Island-bred,  the 
"old-timers,"  who  are 
kamaainas.  In  any  account  of  foreign 
places  not  purely  aesthetic  and  sensuous 
there  should  be  a  residuum  of  confessed 
ignorance.  The  foreigners  that  drift  to 
usward  on  fickle  wing,  then  write  books 
longer  than  their  total  sojourn  with  us, 
are  our  malihinis ;  and  we  all  know  with 
what  seas-full  of  salt  we  take  their  ac- 
count of  America.  A  traveller  must  flat- 
ter himself  that  his  eyes  have  caught  the 
truth,  or  for  very  shame  he  could  not 
write.  But  we  malihinis  of  a  month 
must  have  ine\"itably,  in  the  background 
of  our  minds,  the  patient,  quizzical  smile 


of  the  kamaaina.  The  7nalihini^s  dear- 
est hope  is  not  to  turn  that  smile  to  a 
frown.  This,  as  of  obligation,  from  one 
who  has  but  passed,  to  those  whose 
roots  have  struck  deep  in  the  gentlest 
soil  of  earth.  .  .  . 

To  most  people  who  have  never  been 
to  the  Islands,  and  who  have  never  con- 
templated going  there  long  enough  to 
get  up  a  Hawaiian  dossier,  the  name  of 
Honolulu  suggests,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
things:  sugar,  surf-riding,  volcanoes,  lets, 
missionaries,  and  poi.  I  doubt,  at  all 
events,  if  the  list  is  much  larger;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  to  include  both  leis  and 
poi  is  not  to  be  too  generous.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  sophisticated  creatures  on 
the  "Coast"  who,  whether  or  not  they 
have   run   ''down"   to  Honolulu   them- 
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selves,  can  be  glib  about  friends  who  have 
run  "down."  Certainly  we  knew  orig- 
inally little  more  than  the  list  suggests. 
But  knowledge  somehow  bursts  upon  one 
when  one  is  contemplating  a  specific  jour- 
ney: the  detached  air  of  the  steamship 
clerk  and  the  railway  agent  breed  in  one 
a  kind  of  knowingness.  Long  before  we 
saw  Diamond  Head  we  had  made  a  hun- 
dred traveller's  choices,  and  could  be  glib, 
ourselves,  about  Island  problems.  We 
had  made  out  not  only  that  Honolulu  was 
the  tourist's  paradise — our  luggage-labels 
said  so — but  also  that  it  was  a  paradise 
with  a  grievance.  Free  sugar,  the  sea- 
man's bill,  the  prevailingly  yellow  tinge 
of  the  population,  and  the  perishing  Ka- 
naka, were  all  familiar  formulae  before  a 
single  maile  wreath  had  been  flung  about 
our  necks.  There  were  Island  people  on 
the  steamer ;  and  wherever  Island  people 
are  met  together,  to  pass  the  time  or  to 
instruct  the  stranger,  Island  problems  are 
hot  in  the  mouth.  To  talk  about  the  in- 
sularity of  an  island  is  to  be  tautological ; 
but  the  insular  American  on  Oahu  is  more 
insular,  so  to  speak,  than  the  insular 
Englishman  in  London.  England  is  the 
centre  of  an  empire;  but  Hawaii  is  the 
mere  outpost  of  a  republic:  a  Territory, 
something  as  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  as  a  ward  in  chancery  is  help- 
less; bent  therefore  on  self-preservation 
solely,  and  on  keeping  up  its  own  little 
state  and  luxury  in  its  own  little  mid- 
Pacific  Eden. 

Islanders  are  not  interested  in  the 
"  Great  War" — not  as  we  of  the  East  un- 
derstand interest:  their  newspapers  con- 
fess it.  Very  few  of  them  are  interested 
even  in  a  possible  Japanese  complica- 
tion; Mexico  is  as  naught  to  them.  So 
far,  they  but  accentuate  the  general  in- 
difference (excepting  always  California's 
anti- Japanese  irenzy)  of  the  States  w^est 
of  the  Mississippi.  Though  the  Islands 
look  so  Oriental,  they  are  in  many  ways 
Western  of  the  Western.  Not  only  are 
they  not  internationally  minded;  they 
are  not  even  nationally  minded.  They 
are  almost  more  "sectional"  than  the 
"solid"  South  or  the  State  of  Utah. 
Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, for  the  Islander,  are  bound  up  in 
sugar.     Hinc  illce  lacrimce. 

Yes,   the  grievances  of  this  paradise 


stir  one  to  wrath  on  the  steamer — though 
they  sink  into  the  background  after  one 
lands  and  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  are 
pre-eminent.  Except,  that  is,  as  the  griev- 
ances touch  one  personally.  The  coast- 
wise shipping  law  touched  us  nearly: 
thanks  to  our  inability  to  pick  and  choose 
among  steamers,  we  could  not  stay  to  see 
Kauai.  It  is  maddening  to  see  good  Jap- 
anese boats  steam  out  half-empty,  and 
to  be  restricted — now  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamers  have  had  to  stop  business 
— to  one  overcrowded  line.  The  mys- 
teries of  sugar,  in  all  their  detail,  I  could 
not  hope  to  penetrate;  though  I  thought 
it  quite  clear  at  the  time  that  Hawaii 
cannot  compete  with  Cuba.  Thence  re- 
sulted a  wry-mouthed  admiration  of  our 
doctrinaire  democracy.  Is  it  not  like  us 
(one  asks  with  tearful  pride)  to  fight  Spain 
for  Cuban  freedom,  and  to  crown  that 
activity  by  presenting  Cuba  with  the 
world's  market  for  cane-sugar,  destroy- 
ing our  domestic  industries  ?  The  war  is 
temporarily  keeping  the  Hawaiian  cane- 
fields  from  tragic  fallowness;  but  free 
sugar  may  well  outlast  the  war.  Let  no 
man  say  we  are  not  altruistic.  "The 
gray  beard  of  Uncle  Sam"  (I  scribbled 
frantically  with  Honolulu  harbor  spread 
prismatically  before  my  eyes)  "is  as  wild 
in  the  air  as  ever  Don  Quixote's."  As  for 
the  Japanese,  no  Islander  will  give  any 
real  comfort  to  the  chauvinist.  There 
is  no  Yellow  Peril.  They  begin  saying  it 
a  little  past  the  Farralones,  and  they  are 
still  saying  it  when  the  rosy  pallor  of 
Diamond  Head  first  takes  your  breath 
away  at  dawn.  Then  you  drift  into  wa- 
ters that  are  like  the  harbors  of  a  sun- 
set sky;  the  more  acrid  chapter  of  pre- 
conception ends,  w^hile  the  sweeter  one 
of  experience  begins. 

Hawaii  is  a  melting-pot:  that  is  the 
first  thing,  perhaps,  to  strike  one,  hu- 
manly speaking.  The  strictly  Polynesian 
effect  lurks  rather  in  the  air,  the  foliage> 
the  sky  and  the  sea:  the  ever  delightful, 
never  conventional  decor  of  the  Pacific 
island.  True,  you  find,  now  and  then, 
tucked  away  under  its  coco-palms  on 
thunderous  shores,  a  Hawaiian  village 
all  complete  with  its  taro-patches,  its 
fish-nets,  its  outrigger  canoes  drawn  up 
on  the  sand,  its  lazy  life,  and  its  inno- 
cence of  English.     But  you  have  now  to 
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go  far  afield  for  such.  The  bulk  of  the 
Island  population,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
Japanese — some  90,000  as  against  some 
24,000  Hawaiians  and  an  equal  number 
of  "all  Caucasians."  Then  come  Portu- 
guese (not  reckoned  as  Caucasians)  and 
Chinese,  nearly  even  in  the  census  lists 
— 23,000  and  21,000,  respectively.  Part- 
Hawaiians  (a  motley  breed !)  and  Fili- 
pinos pair,  farther  down,  with  some  14,- 
000  each.  There  are  a  few  thousand  each 
of  Porto  Ricans,  Spanish,  and  "  all  others." 

Yet  this  melting-pot  is  not  depressing, 
like  that  which  you  get  the  full  sense  of, 
say,  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue  at  noon.  In 
Hawaii,  save  for  a  few  Russian  peasants, 
there  are  no  Slavs;  there  are  no  Jews; 
there  are  virtually  no  negroes;  there  is 
no  Levantine  scum.  The  Mediterranean 
coast,  from  Gibraltar  to  Sicily,  from  Sic- 
ily to  Jaffa  and  Crete  and  Constantino- 
ple, is  unrepresented;  Central  Europe 
and  the  Balkans  have  sent  nothing.  No 
Ruthenians,  no  Slovaks,  no  Lithuanians, 
no  Armenians,  no  Huns.  A  few  Greek 
hotel-keepers  serve  to  make  life  tolerable 
in  the  smaller  towns ;  but  in  numbers  the 
Greeks  hardly  count.  Even  in  Honolulu 
the  white  man  is  in  a  visual  minority;  and 
outside  Honolulu  nearly  all  the  faces  are 
yellow  or  brown.  The  Hawaiian  melting- 
pot  at  first  is  picturesque;  it  ends  by  be- 
ing lovable — and  being  missed.  Even 
the  pessimist  may  find  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  Oriental  has  no  vote.  The 
fat  babies  in  rainbow  kimonos  will  have 
them;  but  that  story  is  for  another  day. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  still  dominant. 

The  Hawaiian  has  the  ballot — and  in 
consequence  the  Hawaiian  vote  is  the 
largest  in  the  Islands — but  his  vote  will 
pass  with  his  existence;  which  means  that 
he  wall  not  long  trouble  the  polls.  Civili- 
zation has  killed  him,  as  is  its  way:  vice 
and  disease  came  in  with  the  sea-captains 
and  sailors  of  all  the  globe,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries finished  the  work.  As  far  as 
one  can  make  out,  the  missionaries  were 
more  responsible  than  Captain  Cook  or 
the  New  Bedford  whalers,  for  the  Kanaka 
is  dying,  quite  literally,  of  clothes.  Tu- 
berculosis, pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  are 
what  carry  him  off  in  far  the  largest 
numbers.  The  race  is  not  weak  or  de- 
generate: it  is,  physically,  magnificent  in 
strength  and  beautiful  of  feature.     But 


the'  Kanaka  is  amphibious — fishing,  surf- 
riding,  swimming,  he  is,  all  his  life,  natu- 
rally in  and  out  of  the  water.  It  is  one 
thing  to  cover  yourself  with  palm-oil  and 
let  the  Pacific  spray  run  off  you  in  shin- 
ing drops  while  you  rest  on  the  sands;  it 
is  quite  another  to  keep  your  wet  clothes 
on  as  you  go  about  your  business  on  the 
shore — but  it  is  to  ask  too  much  of  Poly- 
nesian intelligence  to  request  it  to  see  the 
difference.  If  clothes  are  good,  they  are 
good,  wet  or  dry.  If  you  do  not  yourself 
perceive  the  initial  beauty  of  clothes,  you 
cannot  be  very  sophisticated  about  their 
uses.  The  Kanaka  is  not  up  to  Sartor 
Resartus.  That  the  Polynesian  has  never 
employed  his  keen  aesthetic  sense  on  the 
matter  of  dress  is  proved,  I  think,  by  the 
fact  that  the  native  women  still  univer- 
sally wear  the  Jioloku — a  shapeless  Mother 
Hubbard  gown  which  the  most  tasteless 
Puritan  could  not  condemn.  Tradition 
says  that  the  first  missionary  ladies,  in 
mad  haste  to  dress  their  converts,  handed 
over  the  patterns  of  their  own  nightgowns. 
A  race  (I  submit)  that  has  stuck  faith- 
fully for  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  the 
model  of  our  great-grandmothers'  night- 
dresses— for  "best"  as  well  as  for  every 
day — is  a  docile,  an  admirable,  a  lovable 
race,  which  "vaunteth  not  itself  and  is 
not  puffed  up."  It  is  almost  a  pity,  too, 
hygienically  speaking,  that  the  grass 
house  has  become  unfashionable.  It  is 
engaging  of  the  Kanaka  to  build  him- 
self a  wooden  shack  to  live  in  because 
white  men  live  in  wooden  houses  and 
provide  such  for  their  laborers ;  but  there 
is  nothing  particularly  amiable  in  open- 
ing your  windows  at  night,  and,  since  his 
fine  tact  is  all  social  and  not  in  the  least 
scientific,  he  does  not  open  them.  The 
grass  house  ventilated  itself,  and  the 
wooden  shack  does  not.  Hence  more 
tuberculosis,  more  bronchitis,  more  pneu- 
monia. The  womicn  hang  leis  about 
their  necks,  and  all  the  men  wear  flower- 
wreaths  round  their  junk-shop  American 
hats.  To  the  charm  ancestrally  per- 
ceived they  are  faithful;  but  they  have 
never  learned  to  improve  on  Caucasian 
ideas.  They  have  accepted  the  brutal 
fact  of  clothes,  just  as  they  Christianized 
themselves  en  masse;  they  have  accepted 
the  silly  American  standard  of  the  wooden 
house.     But  you  must  not  expect  them 
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to  go  farther:  you  must  not  expect  them  order,   even  before  the  missionaries  ar- 

to  like  to  \York,  or  to  care  how  their  fool-  rived;    and  when  the  missionaries  came, 

ish  clothes  look  (if  w^e  were  made  to  wear  the    Hawaiians    embraced    Christianity 

barrels,  I  dare  say  we  should  feel  a  like  about   as   simply   as   France   did   under 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  R.  Vy.  Perkifis. 

Rice-field  and  cocoanut-trees. 


indifference  to  fashions  in  hoops  and 
staves),  or  to  think  about  cubic  feet  of  air. 
It  works  the  same  way,  I  fancy,  with 
religion.  ''They  say  what  they  think 
will  please  you,"  was  the  report  of  a 
kamaaina  who  came  of  the  old  mission- 
ary stock  and  who  had  worked  much 
among  Hawaiians.  Of  course  they  do: 
they  are  polite  to  the  death — literally. 
The  idols  were  officially  broken,  by  royal 


Clovis.  They  are  Christians,  and  have 
been, now,  for  some  three  generations;  but 
they  will  not  build  where  there  has  been 
a  heiau*  and  their  propitiatory  offerings 
to  Pele  line  all  the  sombre  trail  to  the 
Sacred  Falls  of  Kaliuwaa.  Every  kama- 
aina can  give  you  some  authentic  tale 
of  some  one  who  has  been  kaJnma-ed — 
prayed  to  death.     Ofi&cially  the  kahuna 

•A  native  temple. 
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is  proscribed:  there  is  a  price  on  his  head. 
But  the  authentic  tales  are  there;  and 
indeed  I  have  seen  lost  villages  where  a 
kahuna  would  be  very  safe  from  the  short 
arm  of  the  law. 

Such  docility,  such  unwillingness  to  be 
rude,  such  indifference  to  the  logic  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  natives  must  now  live, 


the  motions  of  the  dance.  The  new  songs 
are  different — lyrical  at  best,  never  epic; 
and  the  new  dances  might  perhaps  de- 
light a  cabaret,  if  any  cabaret  could  con- 
ceivably be  allowed  to  present  them.  I 
have  seen  a  native  hiila  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, in  full  swing  after  hours  of  feasting; 
and  the  muscle-dancing  of  expositions  is 


Fro»i  a  piiuCograph  uy  K.  ly.  Perkins 


Ploughing  rice  with  the  aid  of  the  water-buffalo. 


do  not  make  for  self-preservation.  They 
make  for  listlessness,  for  forgetting  stren- 
uous traditions,  for  seizing  the  day,  for 
making  /m,  and  singing  sad  and  idle  mu- 
sic by  the  incomparable  Pacific.  Politic- 
ally the  Hawaiians  have  no  hope:  Amer- 
ica has  absorbed  them;  they  know  they 
are  dying,  though  they  do  not  quite  know 
why;  but  they  have  not  enough  stern- 
ness or  strength  for  the  black  pessimism 
that  Stevenson  recorded  among  their 
cousins,  the  cannibal  Marquesans.  The 
old  meles  and  the  old  hero-tales  are  nearly 
forgotten,  as  are  the  old  hulas.  A  few 
aged  men  and  women  can  still  sing  and 
dance  in  traditional  fashion  for  their  aged 
Queen — but  there  is  no  one  to  whom  they 
can  pass  on  the  words  of  the  songs  or 


innocuous  beside  it — though  far  more  dis- 
gusting because  not  spontaneous.  The 
old  hulas  were  different :  were  stately  and, 
I  dare  say,  a  little  tiresome,  with  their 
monotonous  swaying  and  arm-gestures 
repeated  a  thousand  times.  Only  a  very 
old  person  now  can  dance  in  the  earlier 
fashion;  you  could  easily  count  up  the 
Hawaiians  who  know  the  meles;  and 
there  is  just  one  man,  I  believe,  left  on 
Oahu  (if  indeed  he  is  still  living)  who  can 
play  the  nose-flute  as  it  should  be  played, 
to  the  excruciation  of  every  nerve  in  a 
Caucasian  body. 

Regular  work  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  the  Polynesian;  therefore  he  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  the  cane 
or  pineapple  fields.     He  is  very  strong, 


From  a  photograph  by  R.  J.  Hakcr. 


The  native  outrigger-canoe. 


troni  a  phoLo^)  iifh  cy  K.  II'.  J'ti/iiJis. 

Tiie  Kanaka  is  amphibious — all  his  lite,  naturally  in  and  out  of  the  water. — Page  520. 
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From  a  photograph  by  R.  ly,  PerkiJis. 


A  Hawaiian  2;ras5  hut. 


and  makes  an  excellent  stevedore;  and 
that  employment  suits  him,  for  he  can 
leave  it  and  come  back  to  it  as  he  chooses. 
The  ships  come  in  from  Australia  and  the 
South  Seas,  from  the  Orient  or  round  the 
Horn;  and  whenever  they  come  in  or  go 
out,  there  is  work  a-plenty.  Until  his 
money  is  gone  he  can  exist  beautifully, 
singing  to  his  ukulele  and  washing  down 
his  raw  fish  and  poi  with  square  face. 
He  makes  occasionally  a  good  chauffeur; 
but  the  regular  profession  most  dear  to 
him  is  that  of  policeman.  To  stand  di- 
recting traffic  at  King  and  Fort  Streets, 
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his  beautiful  poses  plastiqnes  legitimized 
by  authority,  is  as  near  heaven,  I  fancy, 
as  a  serious-minded  Kanaka  can  get. 

In  Honolulu — and  Honolulu  draws  to 
itself,  magnet-wise,  all  the  interests  and 
activities  of  Oahu — the  white  man  is 
more  in  evidence  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  Islands.  That  is  natural.  It  is  the 
social  and  commercial  metropolis,  the 
capital,  the  traditional  home  of  most  of 
the  missionaries,  the  residence  still  of 
the  Queen,  the  centre  of  military  and 
naval  business,  the  pre-eminent  port  of 
the  Islands.     In  Honolulu  itself  the  melt- 


Fro»i  a  photograph  by  R.  f^V.  Perki)is. 

In  the  gardens  at  Ainahau. 
Life  in  Hawaii  is  lived  under  the  palm  and  the  mango. — Page  526. 


ing-pot  seems  to  seethe  most  hotly;  for 
the  white  man  is  there  in  numbers  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  extraordinary  foreign- 
ness  of  the  other  human  beings  who  fre- 
quent the  paved  streets,  ride  on  the 
famiUar  trolley-cars,  and  pour  out  of 
the  "movies"  at  the  classic  hours.  Away 
from  Honolulu  you  often  forget  the  white 
man:  the  tropics  beat  in  on  you  more 
vividly;  the  great  tree-ferns  rise  mysteri- 
ously above  your  head;  the  surf  is  the  surf 
of  the  South  Seas;  the  world  is  wholly 
different;  and  it  is  very  curious  and  exotic 


of  you  yourself  to  be  white.  Save  for 
the  mental  mirror  we  carry  about  with 
us,  one  would  forget  one  was.  But  Hon- 
olulu is  American,  very.  It  is  even  part 
of  its  charm  that  it  should  be  so;  for 
there  is  nothing  pathetic,  no  savor  of  ex- 
ile, in  the  resolute  dominance  of  American 
ways.  The  Islanders  are  not  backward- 
looking,  like  (we  are  told)  Englishmen  in 
India.  Honolulu  is  ''home,"  and  they 
look  as  little  to  the  mainland  (save,  now 
and  then,  sardonically  to  Washington) 
as  the  Westerner  looks  to  the  Atlantic 
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coast.  They  have  not  even  had  to  com- 
pound with  the  climate,  for  the  cHmate 
is  quite  simply  perfect.  They  can  afford 
not  to  seek  their  greatest  comfort;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  be  very  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  the  tourist,  the  visitor,  who 
wears  Palm  Beach  clothes  and  soft  collars. 
The  business  man  of  Honolulu  dresses  as 
the  business  man  in  New^  York  dresses — 
tweeds,  starched  neck-gear,  and  all.  Most 
men  wear  black  evening  clothes  at  dinner. 
A  certain  amount  of  white  is  worn,  of 
course;  but  the  general  impression  of  the 
visitor  from  the  temperate  zone  is  that 
these  folk  do  not  live  up  to  their  privileges. 
As  for  their  houses,  I  should  positive- 
ly hesitate  to  say  how  bad  Island  archi- 


tecture is,  if  so  quintessential  an  Islander 
as  Mr.  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  had  not  said 
it  before  me.  Life  in  Hawaii  is  lived  un- 
der the  palm  and  the  mango,  the  banyan 
and  the  poinciana,  the  algaroba  and  the 
monkey-pod.  The  great  hibiscus  hedges 
are  as  high  as,  in  England,  the  border  of 
ancestral  yew ;  the  night-blooming  cereus 
hangs  in  multitudinous  clusters  over  your 
garden-wall ;  the  scent  of  ginger  is  heavy 
round  your  lanai;  the  orange  and  the  lime 
bloom  in  your  compound,  and  the  guava 
runs  wild  by  the  w^ayside;  your  yard-boy 
eats  his  dinner  under  a  banana-tree.  A 
garden  is  old  in  ten  years;  in  thirty  it  has 
become  a  tropical  forest,  a  gigantic  and 
fragrant  gloom.     But  the  houses  breathe 


/•ro>n  a  pholo^rupJi  topyrij^ht  by  R.  A',  llonuic. 

Ape-ape — Pohakumoa  Gulch. 


Storm  clouds  seen  on  the  road  to  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 


none  of  all  this.  They  are  hardly  ever 
even  Southern  in  type — low  and  pillared 
and  wide-verandahed.  The  architecture 
of  Hawaii  is  uncompromising;  it  is — for 
want  of  a  better  word,  let  me  say  evan- 
gelical. It  stands  rigidly  by  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it 
is  the  same  that  disfigures  our  New  Eng- 
land streets  and  stultifies  the  fine  situa- 
tion of  many  a  Western  town.  Two 
stories  and  sometimes  three;  scamped 
porches  set  about  with  jig-saw  decoration; 
colors  that  must  make  the  gentle  Jap 
swear  ritually  as  he  patters  by  in  his  im- 
maculate kimono:  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
quaint  and  endearing  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
but  which,  in  the  full  sweetness  of  the 
Trade,  is  simply  the  Great  Refusal.  Not 
much  better  is  the  newer  house,  half- 
timbered  or  of  tapestry  brick;  for  if  there 
ever  was  a  place  with  which  the  Tudors 
and  their  ways  and  works  had  nothing 
to  do,  it  is  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Chinese  merchants  are  inheriting  the 
older  houses  in  the  town ;  but  the  released 
Americans,  who  go  farther  up  the  Manoa 
or  the  Nuuanu  Valley,  do  not  improve 


on  their  ancestral  homes.  There  is  mel- 
ancholy comfort  to  a  monarchically  in- 
clined person  in  the  fact  that  Liliuokalani 
lives  in  the  loveliest  house  in  Honolulu. 
Washington  Place,  which  she  now  in- 
habits, is  of  the  old  Southern  t^pe,  and  it 
does  not  insult  the  vegetation.  (As  for 
the  Royal  Palace — now  the  Executive 
Building — I  believe  I  am  alone  in  ad- 
miring it.  It  is  of  absurdly  ornamented 
type,  but  so  like  many  a  bad  minor  pal- 
ace in  Europe  that  it  endears  itself.  The 
throne-room  is  just  what  any  petty  sov- 
ereign would  have  found  fit,  and  the 
space  and  height  of  the  rooms  are  literal- 
ly palatial.  There  is  something  very  fine 
and  aesthetically  decent  about  the  sweep 
of  the  broad  stone  galleries,  and  the  slow, 
lavish  curve  of  the  central  staircase.  Ka- 
mehameha's  statue,  in  bronze  and  gold, 
faces  the  palace  majestically  across  the 
square;  and  that,  too,  is  fine,  though  no 
one  now  pays  homage  except  an  ancient 
Portuguese  lunatic,  who  spends  his  life  be- 
fore it.)  Some  people  have  had  the  wit 
to  build  low,  shingled  bungalows,  and 
they  will  have  Paradise  about  them  when 
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they  die.  But  it  verily  seems  as  though 
no  sensitive  soul  could  make  its  peace 
with  God  while  the  poinciana  and  the 
banyan  look  down  on  tortured  clap- 
boarding,  built  into  a  high  and  narrow 
shape.  Were  I  to  cite  exceptions — and 
of  course  there  are  exceptions — it  would 
be  almost  like  naming  names,  so  I  refrain. 
Nor  do  I  speak  of  interiors,  only  of  the 
front  presented  to  the  world.  But  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  some  young  architect 
with  a  sense  of  fitness  does  not  feel 
"  called  "  to  make  man's  part  in  the  aspect 
of  Honolulu  a  little  more  akin  to  God's. 
The  Atlantic  States  had  Georgian  mem- 
ories to  help  them  out;  California  has  had 
Spain;  but  Hawaii  is  singularly  isolated. 
The  natives,  of  course,  contributed  no 
architectural  ideas.  It  is  a  singular  mis- 
fortune that  the  Islanders  should  have 
selected,  and  stuck  at,  the  wrong  period. 
It  was  not  because  they  had  never  had 
anything  else  before  their  eyes:  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  Washing- 
ton Place  in  Honolulu,  or  the  old  "mis- 
sionary house"  in  Lahaina,  on  Maui. 
They  did  not,  however,  stick  to  the  good 
aesthetics  of  the  pioneers;  they  progressed: 
they  seem  to  have  gone  to  Kansas  for 
their  later  inspiration — and  never  to  have 
come  away. 

When  that  is  said,  nothing  remains  to 
be  charged  against  civilization  in  Hono- 
lulu. This  in  itself  would  be  small  cause 
for  petulance  in  another  place.  But  here 
the  eye  enters  upon  an  inheritance  so 
gorgeous  beyond  preconception  that  it 
shrinks  unwontedly  from  all  that  is  not 
beauty. 

The  part  of  the  town  that  is  not  occu- 
pied by  Americans  is  oddly  uninteresting. 
Here  and  there  a  district  known  as  ''Por- 
tuguee  town"  contributes  a  vivid  pink 
house  to  the  general  audacity.  But  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  districts  are  far 
less  picturesque  than  the  Oriental  quarter 
in  San  Francisco — even  since  the  "fire." 
Rows  and  rows  of  barrack-like  tenements, 
housing  Hawaiians  and  the  poorer  Ori- 
entals, are  very  like  any  other  slums — 
save  that  here  the  sun  will  find  out  a  way. 
It  is  a  platitude  that  foreign  slums — Ital- 
ian, for  example — are  often  picturesque. 
In  Honolulu  they  scarcely  are;  for  the 
buildings  are  not  old,  and  they  make  the 
most  colorless  corner  of  that  parti-colored 


world.  Prosperity,  I  suppose,  makes  for 
gayer  kimonos,  for  paler  stuffs  in  Chinese 
coats  and  trousers,  for  more  his  and 
fresher  flowers  setting  off  the  Hawaiian 
bronze.  The  folk  who  live  in  the  Hono- 
lulu tenements  are  very  poor;  "drab"  is 
the  formal  epithet  for  poverty,  and  with 
drab  even  the  sun  can  do  little.  The 
poorer  quarters  of  Honolulu  are  not  so 
depressing  as  some  other  slums ;  for  until 
one  is  quite  used  to  the  visual  preponder- 
ance of  yellow  and  brown  men,  there  is 
delight  in  the  mere  strangeness  of  the 
crowds.  And  they  are  not  so  extensive, 
these  poorer  quarters:  they  are  far  out- 
stripped by  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
the  rest.  Still,  in  this  sociological  day, 
who  could  refrain  from  noticing,  and  men- 
tioning, such  slums  as  there  are? 

Another  feature  prominent  in  the  mere 
aspect  of  Honolulu  is  the  army.  We  have 
seven  or  eight  thousand  troops  there;  it 
is  a  regulation  for  Hawaii  that  officers 
and  men  alike  must  wear  uniform;  and 
the  ugly,  efficient  khaki  is  everywhere,  as 
well  as  the  tropical  white.  On  the  whole, 
the  khaki  uniform  is  less  beautiful  than 
the  holoku;  and  the  military  note  is  a 
note  of  pure  ugliness.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  negro  regiments  seem  strange  to  the 
eye.  It  is  impossible  not  to  match  up 
the  negro  type  against  the  Polynesian  and 
find  it  wanting.  An  aesthetically  passion- 
ate person  can  quite  understand  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  Kanaka  looks  down 
upon  the  black  man.  This,  though  the 
negro  soldier  is  usually  a  fine  creature, 
physically  speaking,  and  at  his  best  sug- 
gests the  imposing  Zulu.  It  is  the  mod- 
elling of  the  Polynesian  countenance  that 
gives  the  Kanaka  the  palm:  the  delicate 
aquiline  contour,  the  eyes  large  for  the 
face,  the  thick  hair,  like  a  European's, 
crowning  the  head. 

Geographically,  too,  the  army  counts 
immensely  in  Oahu.  There  are  five  forts 
in  or  about  Honolulu  town,  not  to  men- 
tion Schofield  Barracks  on  a  neighboring 
plateau.  Diamond  Head  is  mined  and 
galleried,  so  that  on  occasion  it  could  be 
as  dangerous  as  in  its  volcanically  "act- 
ive" days.  The  monstrous  works  going 
on  at  Pearl  Harbor  it  would  take  an  ex- 
pert to  appreciate;  at  present  they  are  in 
the  least  illuminating  of  all  stages — that 
of  dredging.     A  visit  to  Pearl  Harbor — 
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Good  golf  is  provided  at  the  Oahu  Country  Club,  Honolulu. — Page  531. 


a  strange,  octopus-shaped  arm  of  the  sea 
— is  about  as  unrewarding  for  the  com- 
mon person  as  a  visit  to  a  sugar-mill. 
Our  New  England  consciences  took  us  to 
both;  and,  personally,  I  brought  back 
from  the  adventures  only  the  conviction 
that  dredging  is  not  pretty  to  look  at  and 
that  sugar-cane  is  not  good  to  chew. 
Those  who  like  to  chew  sugar-cane  may 
very  fairly  infer  that  I  have  done  lit- 
tle justice  to  the  dredging.  I  confess  it 
freely. 

The  tourist's  Honolulu,  I  suspect,  lies 
wholly  Waikiki  of  the  town — that  being, 
literally,  the  topographical  idiom.  (You 
are  never  told  to  go  north  or  south,  east 
or  west:  you  go  ''mauka" — towards  the 
mountains,  or  go  "makai" — towards  the 
sea ;  a  shop  lies  on  King  Street  "  Waikiki " 
or  "Ewa"  of  Fort  or  Nuuanu.)  The 
city  stretches  some  seven  miles,  end  to 
end,  along  the  sea-front,  running  back, 
up  enchanted  valleys,  to  the  mountains: 
the  Pali,  or  Tantalus.  ''Ewa"  of  Hono- 
lulu are  Pearl  Harbor  and  Ewa  planta- 
tion; ''Waikiki  "of  it  is— Waikiki.  Here 
are  the  seaside  hotels  and  restaurants, 
the  Outrigger  Club,  Kapiolani  Park,  the 
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beach-houses  of  rich  Honolulans,  and 
Diamond  Head.  Here  are  the  bathing, 
the  surf-riding,  the  general  tourist  ac- 
tivity— as  well  as  the  amusements  of 
Honolulans  themselves.  Across  from  the 
Moana  Hotel  is  Ainahau,  among  whose 
giant  trees  and  flowers  Stevenson  often 
sat  with  the  little  Kaiulani,  heiress  ap- 
parent to  the  now  long-superseded  Queen. 
Kaiulani  died  during  Liliuokalani's  reign, 
and  her  father,  Mr.  Cleghorn,  has  been 
dead  these  many  years.  Ainahau  has 
been  sold;  but  one  can  still  lose  oneself 
in  those  winding,  overhung  paths,  the 
great  palms  cutting  off  the  sky  above 
one's  head,  and  imagine  the  opera-bouffe 
days  of  the  monarchy,  half-wishing  that 
strange  chapter  back.  The  portraits  of 
Kaiulani  show  her  as  very  lovely  and  in- 
evitably beloved.  She  had,  too,  the 
supreme  wit  to  die  young.  To  a  man 
of  Stevenson's  predilections,  a  beautiful 
young  princess,  half  Polynesian  and  half 
Scotch,  must  have  seemed  one  of  the 
choicest  works  of  God;  and  at  Ainahau, 
if  ever,  he  must  have  been  happy. 

In  all  successful  social  life,  variety  must 
somehow  be  achieved.     In  their  circum- 
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scribed  space  happy  Honolulans  man- 
age it  by  having  several  houses.  Pre- 
cisely as  here,  you  go  to  the  mountains 
or  the  sea  for  recuperation  and  amuse- 
ment; only  in  Hawaii  you  do  not  have 
to  go  so  far.  Half  an  hour  will  take 
you  to  your  bungalow  beneath  Diamond 
Head;  there  at  Kohala  you  can  spend 
your  Sunday,  bathing  in  the  multi-col- 
ored ocean.  If  mosquitoes  bother  you 
at  Kohala,  you  can  motor  to  the  top  of 
Tantalus,  where,  at  two  thousand  feet, 
you  are  safe  from  them.  Or  you  may 
have  your  beach  house  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  Island,  between  Kahana  and 
Kahuku.  For  a  severer  change,  you  can 
have  a  ranch  on  Kauai  or  Maui.  If  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  shiver — 
and  one  can  conceive  that — you  can  visit 
the  volcano  on  Hawaii,  or  take  the  com- 
fortable Kilauea  to  Maui,  and  climb 
Haleakala.  In  the  concrete  rest-house  on 
that  ten-thousand-foot  rim  you  will  need 
all  the  fur  coats  the  family  can  pro\dde. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  change  your  climate 
and  see  a  different  beauty.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  bridge,  and  the  tango,  and  polo 
at  Moanalua,  and  everything  else  that 
American  ci\'ilization  provides  for  one's 


distraction.  Plays  and  operas  are  rare, 
of  course,  though  now  and  then  some 
company  stops  off  between  Australia  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Islanders,  too,  must 
be  blessedly  free  from  lectures.  Good 
golf  is  pro\dded  at  the  Oahu  Country 
Club,  or  at  Haleiwa.  If  you  are  tired 
of  domesticity,  you  can  sit  on  the  floor 
in  a  kimono  at  a  Japanese  tea-house, 
while  little  geisha  girls  bring  you  all  the 
things  that  the  yellow  man  most  oddly 
likes  to  eat,  and  the  sake  that  he  most 
wisely  likes  to  drink.  You  cannot  skate 
or  ski;  but  you  can  go  riding  or  bathing 
or  surf-boating  or  shark-fishing  any  time 
you  feel  like  it;  and  on  Hawaii,  they  tell 
me,  you  can  put  on  a  bathing-suit  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  coast  down  the  dizzy 
cane-flumes.  Except  in  a  Kona  storm 
you  are  seldom  housed.  Here  the  "un- 
swer\-ing  season''  brings  no  mitigation  of 
beauty.  Some  transplanted  people  long 
at  times  for  snow;  the  true  Islander,  I 
believe,  not  often.  In  any  case,  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  are  not  so  much  farther 
from  them  than  from  us — above  all,  the 
journey  is  not  so  much  more  expensive. 
If  you  really  want  to  be  uncomfortably 
cold,  there  is,  I  am  told,  no  chillier,  snow- 


Froni  a  photograph  by  R.  IV.  Perkins. 


Haleiwa  Hotel  entrance. 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  R.  II'.  /'•-  r/lius. 

The  Pali — Island  of  Oahu. 
The  view  from  The  Pali  is  ever  various — morning  and  afternoon,  mist  and  sun,  tell  different  tales  ofit.— Page  536. 


ier  place  than  Japan  in  winter.  And  even 
Japan  is  only  nine  days  away. 

There  is  scarcely  space  to  tell  of  all 
the  sights  of  Honolulu.  In  the  aquarium 
you  can  see  fish  that  seem  to  have  been 
created  by  French  dressmakers.  They 
look  more  like  audacious  .mannequins  at 
the  Longchamps  races  than  citizens  of  the 
simple  ocean — save  that  nature  is  less 
careful  of  color-harmonies  than  Worth 
and  Paquin  are  wont  to  be,  and  that' no 
dressmaker  would  venture  on  a  costume 
a  la  squid.  The  aquarium,  I  believe,  had 
this  summer  been  rifled  for  the  Hawaiian 
exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific ;  but,  even 
so,  it  is  a  smallish  place,  not  comparable 
withi  the  chambers  of  wonder  and  horror 
at  Naples.  ,    ".r- 

Or  you  can  go  out  by  the  Kamehameha 
Schools  to  the  Bishop  Museum — exqui- 
sitely panelled  in  the  beautiful  Hawaiian 
koa  wood,  dusky-gold  and  wildly  grained ; 
repository  of  feather-cloaks  and  Poly- 
nesian antiquities  of  every  sort.  Mrs. 
Bishop,  the  donor,  was  the  daughter  of 
Paki,  and  his  giant  surf-boards  are  nailed 
up  in  the  entrance-porch.  Everywhere 
in  Honolulu  you  find  witnesses  to  a  now 
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perished  state  of  society,  when  princesses 
of  the  blood  and  daughters  of  great  chiefs 
married  Anglo-Saxons.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  monarchy  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  native  aristocracy,  there  is  less 
temptation  to  the  American  or  English- 
nian  to  espouse  a  native,  and  I  believe  it 
is  not  much  done  at  present  except  in  the 
lower  classes — though  a  deal  of  the  best 
white  blood  is  said  to  have  received  at 
.some  time  or  other  a  Polynesian  tributary. 
It  is  natural,  with  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  that  change  entails,  that; 
the  fashion  should  have  passed.*^v  Mum: 
else  has  passed  w^ith  it:  the  knowledge 
of  Hawaiian,  for  example.  Every  one 
uses  Hawaiian  words,  but  the  majority 
of  American  children  do  not  learn  the  lan- 
guage. They  are  carefully  not  allowed  to, 
lest  a  chance  Hawaiian  playmate  should 
let  in  a  flood  of  Polynesian  information 
on  their  innocent  minds.  The  Kanaka, 
infant  has  "nothing  to  learn";  therefore 
much  too  much  to  teach.  It  is  again, 
in  some  ways,  a  pity,  for  the  Kanaka 
himself  has  no  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  tongue  and  it  is  degenerat- 
ing into  pidgin-talk.     A  scholar  like  Mr. 
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Parker,  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Ka-  clothes.     If  he  is  married,  his  wife  will 

waiahao  church  in  Honolulu;  now  and  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  he  least 

then  a  native  demagogue  who  has  culti-  likes,  and  between  them  you  will  be  sin- 

vated  the  language  for  his  own  purposes —  gularly  comfortable.     Your  children  will 

these  may  keep  some  interest  in  the  mellif-  have  Japanese  nursemaids,  your  yard-boy 

luous  and  moribund  tongue;  but  that  is  will  be  Japanese  as  well.     You  will  be 

all.     It  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  stuff  wise  to  choose  a  Portuguese  chauffeur; 

of  rhetoric.     Any  learning  the  Kanaka  but  except  for  that  one  service  the  Japs 

may  acquire  is  won  at  school,  in  English,  will  look  after  you.    It  is  well,  I  am  told, 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  result.     Beyond  a  to  give  very  positive  orders,  and  to  keep 

convenient  practical  knowledge — for  it  is  to  your  own  regime,  for  the  Jap's  imagi- 

often,   in  remote  places,  convenient   to  nation  is  peculiar  to  his  race,  and  left  to 

speak  Hawaiian — almost  no  one  cares  to  himself  he  will  always  do  the  most  ro- 

go.     Besides,  it  would  be  more  to  the  mantic  thing, 

point,  practically,  to  learn  Japanese.  Hear  now  the  confession  of  a  reformed 

There  are  other  sights  a-plenty  in  Hono-  Japanophobe.  .  .  .    Before  our  Hawaiian 

lulu.     There  are  the  schools,  from  Puna-  experience  I  had  been  quite  convinced 

hou  Academy  down;  there  is  the  Lunalilo  that  the  Japanese  were  the  Prussians  of 

Home  for  aged  Hawaiians,  w^hich  I  dis-  Asia.     Every  one  knows  how  easy  that 

tinctly  advise  against  visiting,  comforta-  impression  is  to  get.     I  do  not  pretend 

ble  though  it  is.     The  Hawaiian  does  not  to  have  arrived  at  it  by  profound  study, 

grow  old  well — nature's  revenge  for  his  It  shocked  me  not  a  little,  at  first,  to 

beauty  in  youth  and  maturity — and  the  find  Islanders  taking   the  Yellow  Peril 

Home  was  to  us  actually  more  depressing  so  lightly — not  to  say  scoffingly.     They 

than  the  Leper  Colony  on  Molokai.     The  seemed  to  me  like  those  folk  who  have 

shops   are   not   particularly  interesting:  always  nestled  comfortably  under  Vesu- 

Hawaiian  curios  consist  chiefly  of  ukuleles,  vius.     In  another  generation  the  voters 

bead  and  shell  necklaces,  and  tapa  cloth  of  Hawaii  will  be  overwhelmingly  Japa- 

— which,  I  regret  to  say,  in  this  twilight  nese;   for  Japanese   children,   Hawaiian 

of  the  Hawaiian  day,  is  chiefly  imported  born,  are,  of  course,  American  citizens, 

from  Samoa.     You  can  get  calabashes  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  the 

and  lauhala  mats  made  to  order,  but  the  Japanese  do  not,   like  Chinese,   Portu- 

market  is  not  drugged  with  them.     The  guese,  and  whites,  intermarry  with  other 

Hawaiian,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  like  races.     They  are  in  the  melting-pot,  but 

to  work.     Even  his  poi — except  in  coun-  they  do  not,  in  that  sense,  melt.     Japa- 

try  districts — is  made  for  him  at  a  Japa-  nese  children  must  go  to  the  government 

nese  or   Chinese  poi-ia-ctory.     There  is  schools  and  learn  English;  but  they  must 

nothing  ** native"  that  you  want  to  take  also  go  to  Japanese  schools,  before  and 

home  with  you,  except  the  fruit,  and  even  after  school  hours,    on    Saturdays    and 

if  you  were  naive  enough«to  pack  papayas  Sundays,  and  be  instructed  in  their  an- 

and  mangoes  in  your  steamer-trunk,  a  cestral  language,  literature,  and  history. 

California  official  would  take  them  away  How  they  can  work  so  hard,  poor  babies, 

from  you  before  he  let  you  through  the  and  still  look  so  gay  and  ephemeral,  is  a 

Golden  Gate.     It  seems  that  there  are  puzzle.     Perhaps  the  secret  of  it  is  the 

fruit-pests  in  the  Eight  Islands:  another  kimono — as,  indeed,  I  suspect  (though 

grievance,  since  all  pests  of  every  sort —  it  is  a  frivolous  confession)  the  kimono 

including  mosquitoes  and  leprosy — have  was  at  the  root  of  my  own  conversion, 

been   brought   thither   from   somewhere  A  Jap  father  in  a  clean  kimono,  tending 

else.     There  are  ft  yet  no  snakes,  but  the  baby,  is  the  most  disarming  sight  in 

sometime  some  one  will  smuggle  in  a  rat-  the  world.     And  they  are  always  doing 

tier  or  two.  it,  whether  in  front  of  their  Honolulu 

The  servant  problem  is  made  easy  by  shops    or    in    their    plantation   villages. 

the  Orient.     The  Japanese  cook  will  do  Undoubtedly  they  work,  and  work  hard, 

everything  in  the  world  besides  cooking:  but  they  are  always  playing  with  the 

he  will  water  your  flowers  and  clean  your  babies,  first,  last,  and  in  between.     While 

car,  raise  your  vegetables  and  press  your  we  saw  them  daily  in  this  attitude,  I  for- 
VoL.  LIX.— 62 
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got  the ''Japan  Language  Schools"  (often  pressed  (though,  for  many  reasons,  you 

placed,  for  convenience,  next  the  govern-  probably  are)  he  will,  very  likely,  add  a 

ment-school    building)    and  the    Shinto  dramatic  account  of  how,  not  long  ago, 

temples  tucked  away  everywhere  in  the  he  was  attacked  at  this  very  spot,  by  a 

foliage.     It  is  impossible  to  be  afraid  of  band  of  Filipino  marauders,  all  armed; 

any  one  who  wears  a  kimono,  and  that  how,  fortunately,  he  had  no  money  (you 

fact  may  be  either  our  salvation  or  our  begin  here  to  be  grateful  for  your  express 

undoing  in  our  relations  with  the  Orient,  cheque) ;    how,  finally,  by  dint  of  cool- 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  ness,  courage,  and  speed,  he  got  away. 

But  my  conversion  was  not  so  frivolous  Even  in  his  pidgin-English  he  makes  lit- 

a  matter,  after  all.     The  Japanese  char-  erature  of  it — until  he  becomes  positively 

acter  is  apparently  a  very  different  thing  too  excited  by  his  own  romance  to  pro- 

from  that  which  many  of  us,  at  least,  had  ceed.     It  is  like  listening   to   the  wild 

conceived  it  to  be.     First  of  all,  the  Japa-  Odyssey s  of  your  own  small  boy.     Luck- 

nese  is  a  romantic — an  out-and-out,  ab-  ily,  the  Jap  likes  to  toot  his  horn:   it  is 

surd  romantic.     He  is  very  sure  of  him-  your  only  safeguard.     Return  over  the 

self;    he  will  undertake  to  do  anything  same   ground  a  few  days  later  with  a 

you  ask  him  to;   he  is  confident  that  he  cautious  Portuguese  driver,  and  you  will 

can  imitate  anything  that  he  has  seen,  feel  infinitely  safer — but  you  will  find 

or  perform  any  act  that  he  has  watched,  yourself  missing  something. 
He  is  his  own  publicity  agent,  too — like        The  Japanese,  in  spite  of  their  romance, 

the  braggart  child,  and  as  little  objection-  are  law-abiding  folk — another  disarming 

able.     (I  have  even  heard,  authentically  fact.     The  Filipino  is  the  bad  boy  of  the 

enough,  that  the  famous  Red  Cross  serv-  Islands:   he  will  loot,  and  kill  for  loot — 

ice  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  amounted  for  an  astonishingly  small  amount  of  loot, 

only  to  a  campaign  of  self-praise;  that  He  kills  very  brutally,  too.     Occasionally, 

actually  the  Japanese  lost  a  greater  pro-  in  the  day's  work,  the  Japanese  will  slay 

portion  of  men  through  disease  than  did  — but  seldom;  and  when  he  does,  I  have 

the  Russians.)     He  is  ambitious,  always  heard,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  case  of  jealousy — 

anxious  to  better  himself.     But a  crime  passionel. 

The  Jap  will  build  your  house  for  you  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
— probably  in  most  cases  he  does;  but  he  in  Hawaii  one  deals  largely  with  a  Japa- 
is  as  likely  as  not  to  put  in  your  windows  nese  type  very  different  from  that  which 
upside  down.  Often,  as  soon  as  he  saves  we  encounter  here ;  not  the  student  or  the 
enough  money  on  the  plantation,  he  merchant,  but  the  laborer,  the  coolie. 
drifts  into  a  Honolulu  commission  mer-  There  are  merchants,  and  there  are  edu- 
chant's,  saying  engagingly:  "This  time  cated  Japanese  of  the  better  classes: 
I  make  store."  He  pays  down  his  sav-  priests,  teachers,  editors  of  papers,  and 
ings,  gets  additional  credit,  and  proceeds  so  on.  There  is  even  the  distinguished 
to  "make  store."  But  he  is  apt,  in  a  artist  who  will  ''do"  your  Japanese  gar- 
year  or  two,  to  go  bankrupt.  He  is  so  en-  den,  or  build  your  room  for  the  tea 
amoured  of  his  idea  that  he  would  rather  ceremony,  but  who  will  not  do  either  un- 
sell  everything  in  his  shop  on  credit  than  less  he  has  all  the  time  he  wants  and 
to  sell  for  cash  and  have  any  goods  left  absolute  liberty  to  follow  his  tradition 
on  his  shelves.  Or  he  will  be  a  chauffeur;  to  the  least  detail  of  material  and  form, 
but  the  god  of  speed  also  is  in  his  Pan-  But  these  are  few  in  comparison.  The 
theon,  and  he  will  break  his  or  your  neck  Japanese  have  been  imported  chiefly  to 
with  the  most  devoted  abandon.  It  is  work  with  their  hai^s,  and  the  bulk 
terrifying  to  meet  a  carload  of  Japs  in  a  of  them  are  the  common  people.  The 
narrow  place.  It  is  even  more  terrifying  women  work  on  the  plantations  as  well 
to  be  driven  by  a  Jap  yourself,  round  a  as  the  men,  wearing  a  special  dress:  an 
mountain  road  with  a  pali  on  your  left  odd  series  of  dark  garments,  puttee-like 
and  the  sea  five  hundred  feet  below  on  leg-gear,  huge  flat  hats  tilted  on  their 
your  right.  At  the  steepest  point  the  chignons  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
Jap  is  sure  to  turn  and  tell  you  that  this  a  white  cloth  hanging  down  beneath  it  to 
is  a  very  dangerous  place — not  relaxing,  protect  the  neck  from  the  sun.  A  kama- 
meanwhile,  his  speed.     If  you  are  not  im-  aina  can  tell  at  once  the  nationality  and 
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the  breed  of  an  individual  whom  he  passes; 
but,  though  I  am  seldom  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish Chinese  from  Japanese  in  Amer- 
ica, in  Hawaii  I  found  it  as  impossible 
as  a  task  in  a  fairy-tale.  The  Japanese 
coolie  is  very  like  the  Chinese  coolie;  and 
in  country  districts  there  are  the  Koreans 


one  ?  This  one  ?  "  The  kamaainas  could 
always  label  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  it  was  easier  for  the  malihini  to  guess; 
for  the  Jap  in  his  kimono  is  different  from 
every  one  else  in  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Islanders    discount    the   Japanese   peril. 


Map  showing  central  location  of  Hawaii  in  respect  to  other  ports  of  the  world. 


to  confuse  one.  The  women  are  easier 
to  distinguish  than  the  men,  on  account 
of  their  dress — the  Chinese  trousers,  the 
vast  Filipino  sleeves,  are  as  unmistakable 
as  the  kimono.  But  the  men  in  the  cane- 
fields  dress  as  is  most  convenient  and,  un- 
til they  have  gone  home  and  changed,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  know.  There  are, 
besides,  infinite  complications  of  race- 
mixture;  and,  while  we  thought  it  easy 
to  recognize  a  pure  Hawaiian,  the  7nali- 
hini  could  never  be  sure  of  the  part- 
Hawaiian — whether  he  was  part  Portu- 
guese, part  white,  or  part  Chinese.  It 
was  like  a  child's  game  to  drive  along  a 
country  road  and  ask:  " This  one ?     This 


We  heard  one  or  two  men  of  sense  and 
long  experience  dissent  from  the  common 
opinion,  but  not  more  than  that.  Only 
one  or  two  were  willing  to  admit  that 
there  might,  in  the  next  generation,  be 
trouble.  Most  Americans  in  Hawaii 
have  faith  in  the  melting-pot ;  they  think 
the  Jap  soluble.  This,  though  they  con- 
fess that  Japan  did  want  the  Islands,  and 
would  still  exceedingly  like  to  possess 
them.  When  we  quoted  to  them  fears 
that  we  had  heard  expressed  at  home, 
they  usually  said,  in  sum:  You  won't  find 
any  one  here  outside  of  the  army  who 
believes  that  alarmist  stuff;  of  course, 
the  army  is  always  looking  for  trouble. 
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Certainly,  the  daily  revelation  of  the  Jap-  I  do  not  know ;  for  in  the  darkness  that 

anese  temperament  is  allaying  to  fears,  view,  which  seems  to  gather  into  its  lav- 

Whether  Americans  in  Hawaii  are  mis-  ish  bounds  half  the  history  and  half  the 

reading  that  temperament  or  not  is  in  the  beauty  of  Hawaii,  does  not  exist.     You 

womb  of  fate.     But  the  Islander  at  least  peer  over  the  great  parapet,  down  the 

has  a  better  chance  to  estimate  the  Japa-  seven-hundred-foot  drop,  and  see  nothing 

nese  situation — psychological,  economic,  but  the  glow-worm  lights  of  Kaneohe,  far 

political — than  we  on  the  mainland.     It  beneath  you  and  beyond,  near  the  illim- 

may  be  that  the  Mikado  sends  out  thou-  itable  sea.     You  cannot  hear  the  surf; 

sands  of  Japanese   laborers  with  strict  you  cannot  see  the  fern-stippled  rock,  or 

instructions  to  provide  a  spectacle  of  ro-  the  pineapple  plantations  that  tint  wind- 

mantic  inefficiency  for  the  deluded  Amer-  ward  Oahu  with  an  ineffable  green.    Only 

ican.     It   may   be    that   wearing   white  the  wind  rushes  through  this  narrow  cleft 

kimonos  and  petting  the  babies  are  both  in    the    volcanic    mountain  chain    and 

done   by   imperial   order.     Perhaps   the  nearly  oversets  you.     It  is  hke  a  heavy 

tale  of  overcrow^ded  Japan  is  as  false  as  scarf  across  your  eyelids;  your  hps  can 

the  tale  of  overcrowded  Germany;    per-  scarce  move  against  it;  and  you  cling  to 

haps,  really,  the  Japanese,  like  the  Ger-  any  friend  that  is  near.    A  hundred  yards 

mans,  have  to  import  labor  from  without,  away  there  was  not  a  breath,  will  not 

The  cane-cutting  may  all  be  a  blind.     If  be  when  you  return.     But  here,  if  you 

they  are  the  Prussians  of  Asia,  that  is  want  to  climb  a  few  feet  to  the  Kame- 

plausible.     But  in  that  case  the  Prussians  hameha  tablet  set  in  the  side  of  the  cliff, 

of  Asia  do  their  deceiving  much  better  you  will  be  glad  of  the  little  railing  to 

than  the  Prussians  of  Europe.  clutch.     Except  for  that,  you  might  be 

The  Chinaman  in  Hawaii  is  very  like  lifted  and  blown  across  the  parapet,  down 
himself  anywhere.  Every  village,  even  the  cliff  over  which  Kamehameha  the 
the  smallest,  has  its  pake  (Chinese)  store.  Great  once  drove  an  army.  The  view 
Often  the  pake  store-keeper  has  a  Ha-  from  the  Pali  is  ever  various — morning 
waiian  wife.  The  Chinaman  has,  as  we  and  afternoon,  mist  and  sun,  tell  dift'erent 
all  know,  a  great  gift  for  business;  he  tales  of  it.  But  it  is  always  significant: 
is  prudent,  industrious,  and  honest.  No  all  the  violent  volcanic  beauty  of  Hawaii, 
one  has  ever  paid  him  the  doubtful  com-  together  with  its  tropic  softness,  is  meas- 
pliment  of  fancying  that  there  was  a  ured  there  lavishly  for  you.  Kameha- 
"  Chinese  problem."  The  Chinese  vir-  meha  has  stamped  his  legend  on  the  cliff 
tues  are  too  well  know^n  for  mention  here;  where  your  feet  are  set;  the  multi-colored 
though  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  ocean,  beyond  the  coral-gardens  of  Ka- 
that  the  Chinese-Hawaiian  blend  is  said  neohe,  spreads  out  its  lonely  leagues  be- 
to  be  the  best  for  character  (as  it  is,  by  fore  you;  the  "s^dnd  itself  that  sweeps  dis- 
and  large,  for  physique)  of  all  those  to  dainfully  over,  past,  and  through  you,  is 
which  the  Hawaiians  treat  themselves,  overdue  for  the  Equator  and  the  sinister 
The  Chinaman  ploughing  his  rice-fields  low  archipelagoes  of  the  South.  Some 
with  the  classic  water-buffalo,  sitting  de-  sense  of  this  was  always  heavy  upon  us  as 
corously  in  his  tidy  shop,  or  selling  un-  we  breasted  that  expanse.  Even  at  night 
speakable  foods  in  his  markets,  lends  a  the  lights  of  Kaneohe  seemed  to  hint  it 
grave  and  welcome  note  to  the  medley,  all.  Every  tourist,  in  his  few  hours' 
There  is  experience  back  of  the  Chinese  stop-over,  can  drive  to  the  PaH;  and  of 
face,  male  or  female;  it  is  uralt;  it  has  that  one  is  glad.  For  the  Pali  is  more 
psychology  in  it;  you  feel  that  it  w^ould  essential  than  Waikiki  or  Diamond  Head 
respond  to  a  human  problem.  The  fht-  or  Pearl  Harbor.  Its  memories  are  pre- 
ting  Japanese  seem  ephemeral  creatures  Territorial,  and  its  inclusive  beauty  is  as 
in  comparison:  artistic  by  blessed  in-  poignant  and  inimitable  as  the  Hawaiian 
stinct,  but  not  pre-eminently  intellectual,  voice  lifted  in  Polynesian  song. 
Even  when  a  Chinaman  gets  drunk,  he  Returning,  you  wind  through  dim  jun- 
does  it  ^\ith  a  difference.  But  that  is  for  gles  of  //aw-trees  that  no  army,  it  seems, 
another  and  more  exotic  chapter.  .  .  .  could  cut  or  blast  away,  until  you  reach 

In  Honolulu  we  often  ended  up  the  the  Country  Club  and  Nuuanu  Avenue, 

evening  by  motoring  to  the  Pali.     Why,  and   then   Honolulu   town   and  harbor. 
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The  wind,  free  of  the  rock  wall  and  ap- 
peased, follows  you  down  to  the  ships. 
Six  miles  from  the  cleft  in  the  Pali  the  lei 
women  sit  on  Hotel  Street  (as  per  post- 
card) and  sell  their  wreaths.  If  you  are 
a  departing  traveller — and  sooner  or  later, 
alas  I  you  must  be — your  friends  stock 
themselves  heavily.  You  are  bowed  down 
with  weight  of  flowers  as  you  steam  away 
from  Honolulu.  Very  likely  your  heart  is 
heavy,  too.  Sooner  than  you  would  wish 
the  long,  parti-colored  streamers  that  you 
have  flung  to  your  friends  on  the  dock 


break  and  fall  away  into  the  ocean.  The 
fragile  rainbow  bond  is  severed;  the  last 
boy  dives,  Kanaka-fashion,  standing  erect, 
from  the  top  of  a  life-boat;  and  you  take 
up  the  trail  again.  But,  whichever  way 
one  sails,  the  keenest  visual  memory  is  of 
the  Pacific  seen  from  a  volcanic  height: 
the  view  from  the  Pali  windward,  half  a 
world  away  to  the  frozen  North;  for  us, 
ever  the  view  southward  across  the 
town,  the  harbor,  the  reef,  and  the  blaz- 
ing ocean,  from  the  happy  heights  of 
Alewa. 


[  Mrs.  Geronld's  second  article,  "  Ey-Ways  in  Hawaii,"  will  appear  in  the  June  number.] 


THE    FRENCH    OFFENSIVE    IN 

CHAMPAGNE 


(SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER,  1915): 


BY  CAPTAIN  X,  OF  THE  FRENCH  STAFF 

Author  of  "  General  Joffre :     The  Victor  of  the  Marne  " 


T  the  crossways  near  the 
batteries  one  has  to  leave 
the  highroad  which,  at  this 
point,  is  raked  by  German 
guns,  and  follow  a  rutty 
track  that  makes  a  long 
circuit  through  the  fields.  Near  the  cross- 
ways,  at  the  A farm,  the  soldiers  of 

the  colonial  corps,  who  have  already  spent 
one  winter  there  and  are  cheerfully  pre- 
paring to  spend  another,  have  built  them- 
selves the  queerest  and  most  exotic  of 
villages — a  real  Sudanese  settlement  of 
conical-roofed  huts,  shaped  hke  a  Man- 
darin's hat.  In  the  middle  of  the  village 
is  a  tiny  wooden  church,  with  a  belfry  that 
does  its  best  to  taper  up  into  a  spire.  A 
soldier-priest  says  mass  there  every  Sun- 
day. He  and  the  altar  take  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  space  inside  the  church,  while 
the  faithful  gather  outside,  piously  follow- 
ing the  service.  On  the  fa5:ade  is  a  Latin 
inscription: 

Regin^  Victoria 
PiLOSi  MiLiTES  ^Edificarunt  Hanc 

ECCLESIAM 

"  To  the  Queen  of  Victory  the  Poilus  {Pilosi  Mih- 
tes)  have  erected  this  church. ' '  (The ' '  Poilus  ' ' 
have  not  all  forgotten  their  humanities ! ) 


Just  beyond  there  rises  a  steep  slope 
bristling  with  batteries;  on  its  crest  are 
the  artillery  observation-posts.  They  are 
admirably  fitted  up  and  protected  by 
thick  courses  of  logs  and  beaten  earth.  A 
general  is  there,  attentively  examining 
with  his  field-glass  the  opposite  slope,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  German  hands. 
The  general  is  one  of  the  youngest  chiefs 
of  the  French  army.  When  hostilities 
broke  out  he  was  a  colonel  commanding  a 
brigade;  now,  after  just  twelve  months  of 
war,  he  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  rungs 
of  the  ladder.  He  is  tall,  slim,  young-look- 
ing, with  an  air  of  extreme  distinction, 
quick,  incisive  speech,  and  resolute  blue 
eyes.  Whenever  those  eyes  of  his  light  on 
a  new  face  he  feels  the  immediate  need  to 
label  and  classify  it  and  store  away  the  im- 
age in  some  pigeonhole  of  his  marvellously 
lucid  memory,  where  thereafter  it  mil  al- 
ways have  its  distinctive  place.  Looking 
at  him  and  listening  to  him,  one  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  art  of  warfare  is  above  all 
things  a  matter  of  precision,  foresight,  and 
tenacity.  The  masters  of  military  science, 
the  men  predestined  to  shine  in  war,  are 
those  in  whom  the  balance  between  brain 
and  character,  between  understanding 
and  willing,  is  most  perfectly  adjusted. 
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General  X,  having  finished  his  minute 
inspection  of  the  enemy's  lines,  emerges 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  observation-post 
and  descends  by  zigzagging  communica- 
tion trenches  to  the  motor  awaiting  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  When  he  drives  off 
he  leaves  on  all  of  us  the  impression  that 
his  visit  portends  some  big  event. 

We  were  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
191 5 — it  was  just  a  year  since  the  war 
had  begun.  The  great  German  scheme  of 
taking  Paris  and  subjugating  France  in  a 
few  months — or  a  few  weeks — had  utterly 
failed.  The  battle  of  the  Marne  had  bro- 
ken down  the  first  German  offensive;  six 
weeks  later  the  furious  dash  on  Calais 
was  no  less  effectually  checked.  As  for 
the  numerous  local  attacks  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  in  the  course  of  which  thousands 
of  men,  the  best  perhaps  of  the  German 
army,  were  recklessly  sacrificed  in  the  ef- 
fort to  enhance  the  military  prestige  of 
the  Crown  Prince — all  these  attacks  were 
far  too  local  and  limited  to  produce  any 
lasting  result. 

Despairing  of  a  decisive  success  on  the 
Western  front,  the  Germans  last  spring 
turned  the  weight  of  their  forces  on  the 
Eastern  lines.  To  help  out  the  demoral- 
ized army  of  Austria-Hungary  they  began, 
first  in  Galicia  and  then  in  Poland,  a  vig- 
orous offensive  which  made  them  mas- 
ters of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
Their  formidable  heaw  artillery  and  their 
almost  inexhaustible  reserves  of  muni- 
tions gave  them  a  rapid  ascendency  over 
the  Russian  army,  which,  at  that  time, 
lacked  not  only  munitions  but  rifles. 
Russia  made  a  magnificent  defense;  but 
in  August,  191 5,  her  armies  were  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  The  German  hopes,  which 
had  ebbed  during  the  previous  winter, 
were  once  more  at  the  flood.  It  was 
clearly  our  business,  on  the  Western 
front,  to  draw  off  some  of  the  army  corps 
which  were  threatening  to  break  through 
the  lines  of  our  Allies. 

The  French  offensive  in  Artois,  made 
four  months  earlier,  on  a  narrow  front, 
had  resulted  brilliantly.  It  had  confirmed 
the  faith  of  France  in  the  valor  of  her 
troops  and  in  the  vigor  and  intrepidity 
of  their  powers  of  attack;  it  had  proved 
that,  even  after  a  winter  of  stagnation  in 
the  trenches,  the  French  army  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  dash.  At  the  same  time, 
the  movement  had  shown  that  the  Ger- 


man defenses,  in  spite  of  their  perfection, 
can  be  successfully  attacked  and  taken  if 
only  the  attack  is  carefully  enough  stud- 
ied and  minutely  enough  prepared  on  the 
lines  which  pre\dous  experience  has  indi- 
cated. So  much  we  knew  last  August ;  and 
the  time  seemed  to  have  come  to  renew 
the  assault  of  the  pre\ious  spring  on  a  larg- 
er scale  and  with  more  important  forces. 

Those  forces  were  now  available.  The 
arrival  of  large  English  reinforcements  had 
allowed  the  English  front  to  be  lengthened 
and  had  thereby  released  a  corresponding 
body  of  French  troops.  That  it  is  always 
a  delicate  operation  to  substitute,  along 
any  part  of  the  front,  one  body  of  troops 
for  another,  is  a  fact  that  must  be  obvious 
to  the  most  superficial  student  of  the  art 
of  war.  The  present  war  is  one  of  scien- 
tific precision  and  complexity.  The  solid- 
ity of  any  portion  of  the  front  is  insured 
only  by  a  combination  of  precautions  and 
previsions  as  intricate  and  smoothly  run- 
ning as  the  wheels  of  a  complicated  ma- 
chine. If  one  of  the  wheels  stops  the 
whole  machine  is  likely  to  break  down. 
The  artillery  fire,  for  example,  must  be 
so  accurately  regulated  that  the  shells  fall 
with  mathematical  precision  at  the  pre- 
determined point,  without  even  a  few 
yards'  deviation.  The  attainment  of  such 
a  result  necessitates  extraordinary  exacti- 
tude of  aim,  observation-posts  skilfully 
selected,  and  such  perfect  telephonic  com- 
munication that,  at  a  word  of  command, 
batteries  several  kilometres  away  can  in- 
stantly and  unerringly  pour  a  hail  of  shell 
on  any  given  point. 

The  substitution  of  one  army  corps  for 
another  necessitates  a  change  of  artillery- 
men, telephonists,  sappers  and  miners, 
and  so  on ;  and  the  exchange  must  be  car- 
ried out  without  the  least  delay  or  the 
slightest  break  of  continuity  along  the 
front.  In  the  present  instance  the  feat 
was  accomplished  ^^^th  complete  success. 
Everything  had  been  so  intelligently  pre- 
pared that  when  the  English  front  was  ex- 
tended the  change  did  not  produce  the 
slightest  fluctuation  anywhere  along  the 
line.     The  fact  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

Some  of  our  army  corps,  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  May  offensive  in  Artois, 
had  meanwhile  had  time  to  rest  and  re- 
form. The  attacking  power  of  a  body  of 
troops  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  nerve- 
power  of  a  man.     When  a  man  is  young, 
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active,  and  full  of  life,  no  matter  how 
great  his  temporary  exhaustion,  a  few- 
days  of  rest  and  a  few  nights  of  sleep  will 
put  him  on  his  feet  again.  The  French 
army  is  in  this  happy  prime  of  its  recuper- 
ative powers.  Such  and  such  a  regiment 
or  division  may  return  from  a  hard  bat- 
tle considerably  depleted;  but  after  a  few 
weeks  of  rest  in  good  quarters,  where  the 
men  can  eat,  sleep,  and  wash,  the  troops 
will  have  recovered  their  original  temper 
and  be  ready  to  meet  a  fresh  onset. 

This  surprising  elasticity,  this  prompt- 
ness in  throwing  off  fatigue  and  suffering, 
is  not  only  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  French  soldier,  but  the  fundamental 
quality  of  the  whole  race — the  quality 
which  again  and  again  has  shone  out  in 
its  long  history. 

Every  preceding  experience  of  the  war 
had  shown  that  an  attack,  to  have  any 
chance  of  success,  must  be  backed  bv  a 
formidable  artillery  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  ammunition.  The 
time  had  come  when  this  force  of  artillery 
was  at  our  command,  and  this  supply  of 
ammunition  in  our  reserves.  We  were 
beginning  to  see  the  result  of  the  pro- 
digious industrial  effort  by  which  France, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  had 
mobilized  the  greater  part  of  her  factories 
to  the  sole  end  of  the  intensive  production 
of  war  material.  At  any  moment  we  chose 
it  was  in  our  power  to  sweep  the  German 
lines  with  a  deluge  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  ground  chosen  for  the  attack, 
which  extended  from  Auberive  to  a  point 
east  of  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  covers  a  length  of 
about  twenty-five  kilometres,  and  is  far 
from  being  an  undiversified  surface. 
Looking  from  west  to  east,  it  presents  the 
following  features: 

(i)  A  glacis  about  eight  kilometres 
wide,  of  which  the  gentle  slopes  are  cov- 
ered with  scattered  clumps  of  trees.  The 
road  from  St.  Hilaire  to  St.  Souplet,  pass- 
ing by  the  Baraque  de  I'Epine  de  Vede- 
grange,  is  nearly  on  the  axis  of  this  glacis. 

(2)  The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lies  the  village  of  Souain.  The  first  line 
of  German  trenches  followed  the  inner  lip 
of  this  hollow.  The  road  from  Souain  to 
Somme-Py  makes,  as  it  were,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  half-circle.  The  Navarin  farm, 
3k5oo  north  of  Souain,  is  on  the  crest  of 
the  hills  commanding  the  hollow. 

(3)  North  of   Perthes   comes  a   level 


stretch  running  between  the  wooded  hills 
of  the  Trou-Bricot  and  the  Butte-du- 
Mesnil,  like  a  long  corridor  three  kilo- 
metres wide,  barred  at  intervals  by  lines 
of  trenches  and  abutting  on  a  series  of 
heights,  the  so-called  ''buttes  de  Souain," 
the  ''cotes''  *  193  and  201,  and  the  ''butte 
de  Tahure,"  crowned  by  the  German  sec- 
ond lines. 

(4)  North  of  Mesnil  is  a  very  strong 
position,  bastioned  on  the  west  by  the 
twin  heights  of  the  Mamelle  Nord  and  the 
Trapeze,  and  on  the  east  by  the  ''butte" 
of  Mesnil.  Between  these  two  points  the 
German  trenches  formed  a  powerful  cur- 
tain, behind  w^hich  a  broken  region  of 
dense  woodland  extends  to  Tahure. 

(5)  North  of  Beausejour  is  a  bare 
stretch  of  easy  country  sloping  up  gradu- 
ally in  the  direction  of  Ripont  to  the  farm 
of  the  Maisons  de  Champagne. 

(6)  North  of  Massiges  the  powerfully 
fortified  ''cotes,"  191  and  199,  which  look 
on  the  map  like  the  pattern  of  a  hand, 
form  the  eastern  flank  of  the  German 
defenses.  From  here  the  ground  slopes 
away  gently  tow^ard  Ville-sur-Tourbe. 

The  two  chief  positions  of  the  German 
works  lay  from  three  to  four  kilometres 
apart.  The  deeper  of  the  two  was  formed 
by  three  or  four  lines  of  trenches,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements and  running  back  to  a  depth 
of  from  400  to  500  yards.  The  second  po- 
sition consisted  of  a  single  trench,  rein- 
forced here  and  there  by  a  support  trench. 
This  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  barbed- 
wire  entanglements  preceding  it,  were 
built  almost  entirely  on  the  reverse  slope 
of  the  hill,  so  that  it  w^as  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  our  artillery  to  get  the  range. 

In  addition  to  these  main  points  of  the 
line,  admirably  organized  centres  of  re- 
sistance had  been  formed  wherever  the 
ground  permitted — so  many  little  for- 
tresses, nests  of  concealed  mitrailleuses, 
to  which  the  troops  of  defense  had  orders 
to  cling  to  the  last  round  of  shell  if  the  in- 
tervening trenches  were  overwhelmed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attack  of  lines 
organized  on  this  scale  could  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  war  of  manoeuvre 
that  preceded  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
This  was  a  wholly  different  kind  of  con- 
flict, a  siege  war  with  methods  and  regu- 

*The  numbers  of  these  "cotes,"  or  hills,  indicate  their 
altitude  in  metres. 
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lations  of  its  own.  To  form  an  idea  of  it 
one  must  turn  to  the  record  of  the  great 
sieges  of  history,  and  notably  to  that  of 
Sebastopol. 

The  first  necessity  for  the  attacking 
army  was  to  know  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy the  exact  place  of  every  German 
trench,  the  depth  of  the  barbed-wire  de- 
fenses, and  the  position  of  the  machine 
guns  and  the  batteries.  Thanks  to  our 
many  means  of  information,  we  were  fully 
instructed  on  all  these  points.  Every  fea- 
ture of  the  German  positions  was  marked 
on  a  map  and  known  by  its  special  desig- 
nation. The  attacking  troops  knew  ex- 
actly what  was  ahead  of  them  and  where 
they  were  going. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops  had  begun 
well  in  advance  of  the  attack.  Along  the 
railways  and  on  the  highroads  there  had 
been  for  days  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
trains  and  mo  tor- vans.  The  region  about 
Chalons  was  swarming  with  soldiers. 

The  landscape  of  mid-Champagne,  the 
*' Champagne  pouilleuse,"  where  so  often 
in  past  times  the  destinies  of  France  have 
been  fought  out,  is  monotonous,  but  not 
without  beauty.  It  is  a  region  of  untilled 
fields,  of  scattered  pine  forests,  heaths 
and  ponds,  traversed  by  beautiful  straight 
roads  which  seem  purposely  to  avoid  the 
few  and  widely  separated  villages.  In 
these  latter  the  half-timbered  houses  are 
all  of  the  same  type,  and  mostly  several 
centuries  old.  They  were  so  much  fuel 
for  the  Kaiser's  bonfires,  and  it  did  not 
take  many  of  his  incendiary  tablets  to  set 
them  ablaze. 

Preparations  were  going  rapidly  for- 
ward ;  the  sense  of  momentous  things  was 
in  the  air.  Day  by  day,  as  the  decisive 
hour  drew  nearer,  the  great  army  massed 
for  the  attack  felt  its  ardor  and  impa- 
tience grow.  The  generals  and  the  com- 
manding officers  exhorted  their  men;  but 
words  were  unnecessary.  Never  had  the 
tone  of  the  French  troops  been  finer; 
never  had  France  possessed  a  more  mag- 
nificent army  than  that  gathered  last  au- 
tumn on  the  plains  of  Champagne.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  assist  at  several  of 
the  rounds  of  inspection,  during  which  our 
most  brilliant  general,  gathering  about 
him  his  officers  and  men,  set  forth  in  a  few 
words  the  effort  and  the  self-sacrifice  that 
their  country  required  of  them;  and  on 


every  sternly  set  face  the  same  look  of 
heroic  abnegation,  the  same  resolve  to 
strike  hard  and  conquer,  made  mute  re- 
sponse to  his  appeal. 

The  artillery  preparations  had  begun 
three  days  earlier,  on  the  2 2d  of  Septem- 
ber. The  fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day, 
with  a  predetermined  rhythm  and  ac- 
cording to  a  carefully  regulated  plan.  The 
objects  to  be  attained  were  the  follow- 
ing: the  destruction  of  the  wire  entangle- 
ments, the  burying  of  the  defending  line  in 
their  underground  shelters,  the  wrecking 
of  the  trenches  and  the  parapets,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  the  communication  trenches. 

The  fire  raked  not  only  the  first-line 
trenches  but  the  support  trenches  and 
even  the  second-line  positions.  At  the 
same  time  the  long-range  guns  were  bom- 
barding the  various  headquarters,  the  en- 
campments, and  the  railway  stations,  cut- 
ting off  the  railway  communication  and 
interrupting  the  bringing  up  of  supplies. 

From  a  height  above  Massiges  I  looked 
on  for  hours  at  this  bombardment.  Never 
have  I  seen  one  approaching  it  in  violence. 
The  shells  burst  so  close  to  each  other  that 
the  puffs  of  white  smoke  along  the  heights 
were  merged  in  a  single  cloud.  It  was  like 
looking  at  a  multitude  of  geysers  in  full 
ebullition.  The  air  was  shaken  by  an  un- 
interrupted roar,  against  which,  now  and 
then,  a  huge  detonation  would  detach  it- 
self with  a  crash  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
earth:  it  was  the  explosion  of  a  heavy 
projectile  from  one  of  the  big  guns. 

It  was  not  the  first  bombardment  I 
have  followed.  During  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle 
of  Liaoyang,  I  saw  the  whole  Japanese  ar- 
tillery concentrate  its  fire  on  the  peak  of 
Shoshan  a  few  hours  before  the  infantry 
assault.  On  the  last  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  Marne,  from  the  heights  opposite 
Mondement,  all  the  batteries  of  our  divi- 
sion sent  an  infernal  blast  of  shell  against 
the  summit  crowned  by  the  chateau  which 
was  held  by  the  Prussians.  But  these 
bombardments  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  present  attack.  The  dazed  and  dis- 
tracted German  troops  completely  lost 
their  heads.  Every  few  moments  they 
sent  up  luminous  fusees  as  a  signal  to  their 
artillery  to  open  a  barring  fire  against  the 
French.  The  unfinished  letters  found  on 
many  of  the  prisoners  taken  after  the 
attack  show  the  prodigious  effect  of  this 
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deluge  of  steel.  A  German  soldier  writes, 
on  September  25:  "I  have  received  no 
news  from  home,  and  shall  probably  re- 
ceive none  for  several  days.  The  postal 
service  has  stopped;  the  whole  line  has 
been  so  violently  bombarded  that  no  hu- 
man being  could  hold  out.  The  railway 
is  so  continuously  shelled  that  all  trains 
have  ceased  running.  We  have  been  in 
the  fighting  line  for  three  days.  During 
these  three  days  the  French  have  shelled 
us  so  incessantly  that  our  trenches  are 
completely  wiped  out." 

Another  wrote  on  the  24th:  ''For  the 
last  two  days  the  French  have  been  bom- 
barding us  like  madmen.  To-day  one  of 
our  shelters  was  demolished.  There  were 
sixteen  men  in  it,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  killed.  Many  others  were  killed  be- 
sides, and  masses  of  men  were  wounded. 
The  artillery  fire  is  almost  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  infantry.  The  whole  front  is  cov- 
ered by  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  hides 
everything.  The  men  are  dropping  like 
flies.  The  trenches  are  a  heap  of  wreck- 
age." 

Still  another,  writing  on  the  same  day, 
says : '"  A  rain  of  shell  is  falling  on  us.  Our 
kitchen  and  proxdsions  are  cannonaded  all 
night.  The  field-kitchens  no  longer  ar- 
rive. Oh,  if  only  the  end  were  in  sight  I 
Peace !  peace  I  is  the  crv  on  every  man's 
lips." 

An  artilleryman  of  the  looth  regiment 
of  field-artillery  writes  on  September  25: 

''We  have  been  through  awful  hours. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
crumbling  away.  We  have  had  heav}- 
losses.  Last  night  one  company  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  had  sixty  killed. 
A  neighboring  battery  lost  sixteen. 

"The  following  instance  will  show  you 
the  frightful  power  of  the  French  project- 
iles. A  shelter  five  metres  below  ground, 
roofed  with  two  layers  of  logs  and  two  and 
a  half  metres  of  earth,  was  smashed  like  a 
match.'' 

The  captain  commanding  the  third 
company  of  the  135th  regiment  of  German 
reserves  writes  in  his  report:  ''Send  us  a 
supply  of  rations  at  once.  We  have  re- 
ceived no  pro\^sions  to-day.  We  are  in 
urgent  need  of  flares  and  hand-grenades. 
Is  the  sanitary  column  never  coming  to 
look  after  our  wounded?"  And  a  few 
hours  later:  "I  insist  on  immediate  rein- 
forcements.    My  men  are  dying  of  fa- 


tigue and  want  of  sleep.     I  have  no  news 
of  the  battalion." 

The  artillery  preparation  was  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  efi&ciency.  We  had  done 
all  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  do.  There 
remained  one  important  factor  of  success ; 
but  that,  alas!  was  an  incalculable  one. 
No  one  could  foresee  the  weather,  and 
much  depended  on  our  ha\'ing  a  fine  day 
for  the  attack.  Clear  weather  would  give 
us  an  immense  advantage  by  facilitating 
that  co-ordination  of  action  between  the 
infantry  and  the  supporting  artillery  on 
which  success  in  the  offensive  so  largely 
hangs.  Once  the  attacking  columns  were 
thrown  into  the  furnace,  it  was  vitally 
necessary  for  the  staff  and  the  artillery  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  them,  to 
know  exactly  how  far  they  had  advanced, 
and  to  be  able  at  each  step  to  support  and 
direct  them. 

The  assault  on  the  second-line  positions 
also  depended  for  its  success  on  a  clear 
atmosphere;  for  this  second  position,  usu- 
ally placed  on  the  reverse  slopes  of  hilly 
ground,  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cover that  its  ware  defenses  can  be  only 
partially  destroyed  by  the  artiller}'. 

During  the  days  preceding  the  general 
attack  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been 
radiant,  began  to  grow  cloudy.  Toward 
nightfall  on  the  24th  the  clouds  melted 
away  before  a  moon  that  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  return  of  fine  weather,  a  promise 
which  the  next  morning  unhappily  belied. 
By  daybreak  a  fog  had  closed  down  on 
the  lines  and  a  thick  drizzle  was  beginning 
to  fall. 

But  no  atmospheric  conditions  could 
damp  the  feverish  impetuosity  of  our 
troops.  The  moment  for  the  general  at- 
tack was  set  for  a  quarter  past  nine. 
During  the  night  all  the  attacking  troops 
had  taken  up  their  positions.  The  sol- 
diers lined  all  the  parallel  trenches,  and 
the  trenches  of  communication  by  which 
the  supporting  column  was  to  be  brought 
up.  Every  officer  had  set  his  watch  by 
the  hour  of  the  general  headquarters. 

One  must  have  lived  through  such  mo- 
ments to  realize  their  tragic  and  passion- 
ate beauty.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men  in  the  vigor  of  their  youth  are  massed 
there  together  awaiting  the  shock.  Many 
of  them — and  they  all  know  it — are  in- 
exorablv  marked  for  death.     All  of  them 
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The  map  on  this  and  the  opposite  page  shows  the  formidable  series  of 


German  fortifications  and  trenches  known  as  "The  Hand  of  Massiges." 
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feel  the  great  shadow  groping  for  them,  could  be  no  more  amazing  proof  of  the 

invisible  yet  ever  present  in  their  ranks;  vigor  and  vehemence  of  the  French  at- 

but  its  nearness,  far  from  weakening  their  tack. 

courage,  touches  their  resolve  with  a  stern  Unhappily,  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 

and  manly  gravity.  the  forward  movement  should  everywhere 

By  seven  in  the  morning  I  was  at  a  post  strike  the  same  pace.  Irregularity  of  ad- 
of  command  from  which  part  of  the  bat-  vance  is  one  of  the  inevitable  conditions 
tie-field  was  visible.  Our  artillery  fire  of  siege  war.  The  lines  of  least  resist- 
still  went  on,  ever  intenser  and  more  furi-  ance  are  bound  to  be  carried  with  relative 
ous,  as  though  seeking,  during  the  min-  speed;  while  at  points  where  the  difficulty 
utes  that  remained,  to  crush  and  sub-  of  the  ground  or  the  greater  courage  of 
merge  such  portions  of  the  German  lines  the  defenders  makes  the  advance  harder, 
as  had  escaped  our  heavy  guns.  It  was  progress  necessarily  slackens.  Therefore, 
obvious  that,  after  three  days  of  such  un-  a  few  hours  after  the  first  assault,  the  line 
interrupted  bombardment,  the  Germans  attacked,  instead  of  being  straight,  has 
must  know  that  the  decisive  hour  w^as  at  been  bent  into  a  series  of  perilous  zigzags, 
hand.  Every  few  seconds  flares  rushed  Nevertheless,  after  two  or  three  days 
up  from  their  lines,  imploring  the  barring  of  fierce  fighting,  the  French  troops  had 
fire  that  was  to  stop  our  infantry.  achieved  important  results.     To  form  an 

Suddenly,  at  the  preordained  moment,  idea  of  what  had  been  gained,  it  is  neces- 
the  French,  headed  by  their  officers,  re-  sary  to  consider  separately  each  of  the 
volver  in  hand,  flung  themselves  out  of  sectors  of  the  front;  for  in  each  one  the 
the  trenches  along  the  whole  of  the  im-  struggle  assumed  a  different  form  and  had 
mense  line.  In  order  to  maintain  the  nee-  a  different  outcome. 
essary  discipline  and  self-control  of  the  In  the  region  to  the  right  of  the  Epine 
troops  under  the  deadly  fire  that  awaited  de  Vedegrange  the  advance  of  our  troops 
them,  each  section  was  marshalled  into  was  very  rapid.  At  this  point  there  was 
line  as  soon  as  it  reached  open  ground,  an  extremely  strong  German  centre  of  re- 
Then,  at  double-quick  so  that  they  sistance,  composed  of  a  triple  and  a  quad- 
should  not  lose  their  wind  by  too  impet-  ruple  line  of  trenches,  machine-gun  block- 
uous  a  dash  forward,  they  broke  in  a  first  houses,  and  a  bit  of  woodland  covered 
immense  wave  against  the  German  trench-  with  one  of  the  most  intricate  systems  of 
es.  Hardly  had  one  wave  of  infantry  defense  along  the  German  front  and  giv- 
swept  forward  when  another  surged  up  be-  ing  shelter  to  numerous  concealed  batter- 
hind  it  and  flowed  impetuously  in  the  same  ies.  But  the  whole  of  this  sector  was 
direction.  The  advance  was  like  that  of  taken  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  dash, 
a  mighty  sea  whose  irresistible  breakers  In  spite  of  heavy  losses,  in  spite  of  the 
must  undermine  the  rockiest  coast.  fatigue  of  incessant  fighting,  the  French 

The  speed  of  the  French  advance  was  swept  on  and  on,  leaving  behind  them 
so  great  that  the  Germans  were  almost  only  enough  men  to  scour  the  conquered 
everywhere  taken  by  surprise.  All  their  region  and  break  down  its  centres  of  re- 
first-line  trenches  were  submerged.  All  sistance.  On  the  27th  of  September,  to- 
the  troops  w^ho  occupied  them  were  killed  ward  evening,  our  troops  were  in  touch 
or  gave  themselves  up;  and  the  infantry  mth  the  German  second  line;  at  two 
swept  on  to  the  second  line.  On  the  way  points  we  had  even  got  a  footing  in  them, 
it  captured  a  large  number  of  German  making  a  breach  of  about  five  hundred 
cannon,  machine  guns,  and  heavy  pieces;  yards.  Unluckily,  it  was  impossible  to 
the  artillerymen  fell  where  they  stood,  widen  this  breach  sufficiently  to  reap  the 
Wherever  a  German  defensive  work  was  reward  of  our  success.  German  heavy 
too  solidly  organized  to  be  taken  with  a  batteries  concentrated  their  strength  on 
rush,  it  was  invested  by  our  troops;  and  the  opening,  and  hidden  machine  guns 
the  enemy,  thus  encircled,  surrendered  in  swept  its  sides  with  a  fierce  enfilading  fire, 
thousands.  At  certain  points  of  the  front  Nevertheless,  the  results  achieved  in  this 
our  infantry  poured  ahead  with  such  im-  sector  figure  up  as  follows:  the  taking  of 
petuosity  that  the  artillery,  to  support  it,  fifteen  square  kilometres  of  ground  rid- 
had  to  limber  their  guns  and  m,ove  them  died  with  trenches  and  fortified  works, 
forward,  exactly  as  in  open  battle.    There  forty-four  pieces,  seven  of  105  mm.  and 
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six  of  150  mm.  and  of  more  than  three 
thousand  prisoners. 

In  the  Souain  sector  the  enemy  line 
swept  a  great  curve  about  the  village.  At 
certain  points  the  German  trenches  were 
over  a  kilometre  from  ours.  It  therefore 
became  necessary,  when  the  offensive  was 
planned,  to  push  our  works  far  enough 
forward  to  facilitate  the  attack  on  the 
German  front.  This  subterranean  engi- 
neering was  carried  out  \^dth  incomparable 
pluck  and  energy.  Leaving  the  trenches 
at  night,  our  soldiers  literally  bounded 
across  the  intervening  space.  When  they 
reached  the  designated  point  they  dug 
themselves  in,  afterward  linking  their  new 
line  to  the  trenches  they  had  left  by 
communicating  ''bowels."  This  exceed- 
ingly difficult  exploit  was  actually  accom- 
plished under  the  eyes  and  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  parallel  trenches 
followed  the  curve  of  the  German  line  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  two  hundred  yards. 

The  attack  began  simultaneously  at 
three  points.  To  the  west  we  advanced 
toward  the  wooded  ground;  in  the  centre 
we  followed  the  line  of  the  road  from 
Souain  to  Somme-Py,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Navarin  farm;  to  the  east  we  bent 
toward  the  woods  w^hich  are  intersected 
by  the  road  from  Souain  to  Tahure,  and 
toward  the  ''butte"  of  Souain.  Our  ad- 
vance was  extremely  rapid.  To  the  left 
we  covered  two  kilometres  in  less  than  an 
hour;  in  the  centre,  three  kilometres  in 
forty-five  minutes.  By  ten  o'clock  we 
were  abreast  of  the  Navarin  farm,  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  amazing 
rate  of  our  progress. 

Toward  the  east  it  was  harder  to  make 
headway.  The  Sabot  wood  was  full  of 
German  machine  guns,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  enemy's  resistance.  But  this 
centre  of  defense  was  surrounded  and  ta- 
ken, enabling  our  troops  to  close  up  with 
those  which  were  attacking  to  the  north  of 
Perthes.  The  Germans  were  completely 
encircled,  and,  leaving  only  a  sufficient 
force  to  reduce  the  position,  the  main  part 
of  our  troops  pushed  on. 

Those  left  behind  sent  parlementaires 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Germans. 
They  were  met  by  rifle  fire,  upon  which 
they  attacked  the  defenders  with  the  bay- 
onet. The  survivors  surrendered  and  were 
sent  to  the  rear,  and  a  number  of  batteries 
and  a  large  amount  of  material  remained 


in  our  hands.  By  the  28th  we  w^ere  in  con- 
tact with  the  second  German  line.  Our 
troops  had  been  magnificent,  and  they 
had  been  led  by  generals  and  officers 
whose  courage  and  disregard  of  self  may 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that  one  general 
of  division  and  four  colonels  had  already 
been  wounded,  and  two  colonels  killed. 

Between  Souain  and  Perthes  lies  a 
w^ooded  region  where  violent  fighting  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  previous  Feb- 
ruary. We  had  then  carried  a  part  of  the 
German  trenches,  and  the  enemy,  aware 
that  the  point  was  a  vital  one,  had  pro- 
vided it  with  powerful  defenses.  First 
came  an  almost  triangular  salient,  which 
was  very  strongly  held — we  called  it  the 
Pocket.  Beyond,  the  formidably  organ- 
ized defenses  of  the  Trou  Bricot  wood  pre- 
sented an  almost  unsurmountable  obsta- 
cle. This  bit  of  country,  pocketed  by 
craters  and  seamed  and  cross-seamed  wdth 
trenches  and  "bowels,"  was  nearly  im- 
pregnable; yet  it  failed  to  check  the  im- 
petus of  our  troops. 

The  way  in  which  the  Pocket  and  the 
Trou  Bricot  were  carried  may  be  regarded 
as  a  model  of  that  particular  type  of  w^ar- 
fare.  The  plan  of  attack,  marvellously 
conceived,  was  yet  more  marvellously  exe- 
cuted. The  first  thing  to  be  done  w^as  to 
take  the  Pocket.  At  the  appointed  hour 
our  batteries  progressively  lengthened 
their  range,  while  the  infantry  dashed  for- 
ward. The  attack  was  carried  out  in  per- 
fect order,  and  half  an  hour  later,  at  9.45, 
the  two  columns  which  had  stormed  the 
extremities  of  the  salient  were  in  contact. 
The  work  was  surrounded  and  the  surviv- 
ing defenders  surrendered.  At  the  same 
time  a  battalion  got  a  footing  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  wood  of  the  Trou 
Bricot.  The  succeeding  battalions,  skirt- 
ing its  eastern  edge,  executed  a  perfect  left 
turning  movement  and  formed  in  echelon 
along  the  communication  trenches. 
Meanwhile,  to  the  north  of  Perthes  our 
troops  had  pierced  the  three  lines  of  Ger- 
man trenches  and,  covered  by  our  artil- 
lery, were  sweeping  on  to  the  "York" 
trench.  They  took  it  almost  without 
striking  a  blow.  Farther  to  the  east, 
along  the  road  from  Perthes  to  Tahure, 
greater  difficulties  were  encountered.  A 
German  mitrailleuse  in  a  shelter  kept  up  a 
troublesome  fire;  but  finally  one  of  our 
infantry  officers,   with  a  sergeant,  sue- 
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ceeded  in  bringing  up  a  gun  to  within 
a  little  over  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
mitrailleuse  and  promptly  smashed  it. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  one  of 
our  regiments  had  reached  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Souain  to  Tahure.  The  Trou 
Bricot  wood  w^as  thus  almost  completely 
encircled,  and  our  soldiers  dashed  into  the 
German  encampment  from  all  sides  and 
swept  it  clear  of  its  defenders.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete.  Som.e  of  the  German 
officers  were  taken  in  bed;  this  fact,  which 
is  absolutely  established,  testifies  to  the 
amazing  rapidity  of  the  attack.  It  shows 
also  the  confidence  of  the  German  chiefs 
in  the  security  of  their  position.  They 
were  certainly  justified  in  thinking  the 
Trou  Bricot  secure  from  attack.  They 
had  spent  the  whole  winter  and  spring  in 
perfecting  its  defenses,  and  had  fitted  up 
luxurious  quarters  for  themselves  in  their 
impregnable  fortress.  The  houses  of  the 
adjacent  \'illages  and  all  the  chateaux  in 
the  neighborhood  had  been  methodically 
pillaged.  The  German  officers  had  trans- 
ported to  the  subterranean  apartments  of 
the  Trou  Bricot  chairs,  sofas,  beds,  ward- 
robes, and  even  pianos.  On  one  of  these 
officers  was  found  an  extremely  curious 
order  from  a  German  quartermaster- 
general,  forbidding  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  and  chateaux  of  the  neighborhood 
to  take  the  furniture  with  them  when  they 
left.  "  Such  things  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted," the  order  gravely  ran,  *' because, 
if  the  first  occupants  carry  away  every- 
thing they  take  a  fancy  to,  nothing  will  be 
left  for  those  who  come  after  them." 

The  surrounding  of  the  Trou  Bricot  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  manoeuvres  of 
our  offensive.  Throughout  all  this  region 
the  majority  of  the  German  batteries  were 
surprised  and  taken  in  the  height  of  the 
action,  and  the  cannoneers  and  loaders 
killed  before  they  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing. One  of  our  regiments  advanced  four 
kilometres  in  two  hours,  taking  on  the 
way  ten  guns,  three  of  105  mm.  and  seven 
of  77  mm. 

Unhappily,  after  midday  our  rate  of 
progress  began  to  slacken.  The  thick 
weather  made  it  impossible  for  our  artil- 
lery to  follow  the  advance  and  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  establish  liaisons. 
From  the  ''buttes"  of  Souain  and  Tahure 
the  enemy  poured  a  converging  fire  on 
our  troops,  who  were  advancing  over  open 


ground.  Nevertheless,  they  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Tahure, 
where  they  dug  themselves  in.  But  the 
^\ire  entanglements  protecting  the  second 
German  position  were  still  intact,  and 
it  would  have  required  a  fresh  bombard- 
ment to  carry  it. 

It  was  to  the  north  of  Mesnil  that  the 
German  resistance  was  most  dogged.  Our 
attack  made  us  masters  of  a  hollow  called 
the  raxine  of  Cuisines ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  get  beyond  this  point. 

To  the  north  of  Beausejour,  however, 
we  scored  a  swift  and  brilliant  success. 
The  successive  waves  of  the  attacking 
force,  ffinging  themselves  on  the  first  lines, 
completely  submerged  them.  The  onrush 
carried  some  of  the  troops  straight  to  the 
crest  of  jMaisons  de  Champagne;  on  the 
way  they  passed  through  several  batteries, 
killing  the  gunners  at  their  posts.  It  was 
in  this  sector  that  the  cavalry  lent  an  un- 
expected support  to  the  infantry.  Two 
squadrons  of  hussars,  in  spite  of  a  violent 
barring  fire,  had  swept  past  our  trenches 
and  were  galloping  toward  the  German 
batteries  to  the  north  of  Maisons  de 
Champagne.  On  the  way  they  reached  a 
trench  in  which  the  Germans  had  man- 
aged to  maintain  themselves.  The  Ger- 
man machine  guns  were  instantly  turned 
on  the  hussars  and  a  few  horses  fell.  The 
hussars  immediately  sprang  to  the  ground 
and  rushed  at  the  trenches  with  drawn 
swords,  giving  the  infantry  time  to  rally 
under  cover  of  this  diversion.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  enemy  was  broken  and  six 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  at  this  par- 
ticular point. 

The  heights  of  Massiges  had  also  been 
converted  into  what  the  Germans  regard- 
ed as  an  impregnable  fortress,  from  the 
summit  of  which  they  commanded  all  our 
principal  positions.  But  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  our  infantry  had  scaled  the  height 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  German 
works.  There  followed  a  terrific  hand-gre- 
nade fight  in  the  communication  trenches. 
As  our  grenadiers  advanced  the  Germans 
surrendered  in  masses.  An  uninterrupted 
chain  of  grenadiers,  like  the  chain  of  buck- 
ets at  a  fire,  occupied  the  trenches  and 
the  ridges  of  the  hill.  For  more  than  eight 
days  the  fight  went  on  without  respite, 
and  with  unexampled  fury.  The  Germans 
brought  up  continual  reinforcements.  All 
their  available  troops  were  called  up  to  de- 
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fend  the  hill  of  Massiges,  which  they  were 
resolved  to  hold  at  all  costs.  The  German 
gunners  dropped  beside  their  guns,  the 
grenadiers  on  their  grenade  boxes.  And 
still  our  troops  continued  slowly  but 
steadily  to  advance,  till  finally  we  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  crest  of 
Massiges,  maintaining  ourselves  there  in 
spite  of  the  furious  counter-attacks  of  the 
enemy.  The  German  General  Staff  ap- 
pears to  have  been  especially  affected  by 
the  loss  of  this  position.  According  to  the 
German  communiques,  it  was  voluntarily 
evacuated  because  our  artillery  fire  had 
made  it  untenable.  But  whenever  the 
Germans  lose  a  position  they  profess  to 
have  abandoned  it  of  their  own  accord ;  af- 
ter the  battle  of  the  ]Marne  they  went  so 
far  as  to  describe  their  retreat  of  sixty  kil- 
ometres as  a  strategic  manoeuvre.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  heights  of  Massiges 
were  won  from  the  enemy  bit  by  bit,  yard 
by  yard,  by  the  dauntless  courage  of  our 
grenadiers. 

Our  huge  attack  along  a  front  of  twen- 
ty-five kilometres  was  supported  by  two 
others  designed  to  cover  our  flanks.  The 
task  of  the  troops  to  whom  this  duty  was 
allotted,  and  especially  of  those  operating 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  Argonne, 
between  Servon  and  the  wood  of  La 
Grurie,  was  peculiarly  difficult.  It  was 
their  duty  to  hold  in  check  and  to  immo- 
bilize as  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  fulfilled  their  mission  bril- 
Uantly  and  with  unwonted  courage. 

Our  offensive  in  Champagne  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  have  been  a  great 
tactical  success.  Along  the  whole  front 
all  the  first  line  of  German  works,  three  or 
four  fines  of  trenches,  the  strongest  cen- 
tres of  defense,  the  points  of  support,  and 
the  field-works  were  all  carried.  At  cer- 
tain points  our  troops  even  succeeded  in 
making  a  breach  in  the  second  line.  If 
these  breaches  were  not  wide  enough  to 
permit  our  supporting  troops  to  pour 
through  them,  it  was  chiefly  because  the 
persistent  bad  weather  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  follow  up  our  advantage. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  results  obtained, 
materially  as  well  as  morally,  were  ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place,  our  tactical  success 
had  an  immediate  strategical  result  of  the 
first  importance.  The  Germans,  roused 
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to  the  great  risk  they  had  run,  recalled  in 
hot  haste  ten  or  twelve  of  their  divisions 
operating  on  the  Russian  front:  that  is  to 
say,  a  body  of  troops  large  enough  to  have 
permitted  them  to  press  their  advance 
into  Russian  territory  and  perhaps  obtain 
a  decisive  advantage  over  our  allies.  The 
fact  is  indisputable,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  its  importance.  The  check 
of  the  German  offensive  in  Russia  coin- 
cided exactly  with  our  \'ictory  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  link  between  the  two 
events  is  very  close. 

For  several  days  the  Germans  were  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm.  They  understood 
that  they  had  very  nearly  had  their  front 
broken  through.  The  hurried  orders  of 
their  general  staff,  the  agitation  of  their 
troops,  revealed  their  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. 

Our  advance  made  us  master  of  about 
forty  square  kilometres  of  ground,  and  left 
in  our  hands  an  enormous  number  of  pris- 
oners— twenty-five  thousand  men,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  oflBicers,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  besides  machine  guns,  bomb- 
throwers,  and  a  large  amount  of  other 
booty.  Such  figures  are  the  trophies  of 
an  important  victory.  To  measure  their 
significance  it  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  some  of  the  mem- 
orable battles  which  French  soldiers  have 
fought  and  won  in  the  past. 

At  Jena,  for  instance,  we  took  fifteen 
thousand  prisoners  and  two  hundred  guns. 
The  Prussian  losses  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men. 

At  Austerlitz  we  took  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-six 
guns,  while  the  imperial  army  lost  twen- 
ty-five thousand  men. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war  the  German  troops  in 
Champagne  surrendered  en  masse.  Whole 
regiments  thus  disappeared  completely 
from  the  German  army ;  and  for  days  and 
days,  along  the  great  highway  that  runs 
through  Chalons,  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  German  prisoners  poured  in  from  the 
front. 

The  letters  and  journals  found  on  these 
prisoners  and  taken  from  the  dead  bear 
witness  to  the  extreme  discouragement  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  September  a 
lieutenant  of  reserves  of  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps  jotted  down  the  following  lines : 
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"Yesterday  sixteen  of  my  men  were 
killed  by  torpedoes.  It  is  frightful.  If 
only  the  rain  would  begin  again,  or  the  fog 
come  back !  But  with  this  weather  the 
aviators  are  sure  to  be  on  us  again,  and  we 
shall  be  deluged  with  torpedoes  and  with 
shells  from  the  trenches.  Clear  skies,  how  I 
hate  you!  Fog,  fog,  come  back  to  help  us!" 

The  German  losses  were  extremely 
heavy — it  is  not  impossible  to  compute 
them  approximately.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  the  Germans  had  seventy 
battalions  on  the  Champagne  front.  Be- 
fore the  25  th  of  the  month,  in  anticipation 
of  our  attack,  they  brought  twenty-nine 
more  battalions  to  this  front,  forming  a 
total  of  ninety-nine;  and  the  115,000  men 
composing  this  force  were  immediately 
thrown  into  action. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  battle  the 
wastage  on  the  German  side  was  so  great 
that  the  general  staff  was  obliged  to  re- 
new its  forces  by  despatching  to  the 
front  ninety-three  new  battalions.  In  the 
greater  number  of  regiments  the  losses 
were  certainly  not  lower  than  fifty  per 
cent.  Therefore  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  total  of  German  losses  in 
Champagne  amounted  to  140,000  men. 

The  importance  which  General  Joffre 
attached  to  this  victory  is  shown  by  the 
following  Order  of  the  Day,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  army: 

General  Headquarters,  October  3d. 

The  commander-in-chief  desires  to 
transmit  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand the  expression  of  his  profound  sat- 
isfaction regarding  the  results  obtained  by 
the  attacks  up  to  the  present  time. 

Twenty-five  thousand  prisoners,  350 
officers,  150  guns,  and  materiel  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  count:  such 
are  the  results  of  a  victory  of  which  the 
fame  has  rung  through  Europe. 

None  of  the  sacrifices  entailed  have 
been  vain.  All  who  were  engaged  have 
done  their  part.  Our  present  success  is 
the  surest  pledge  of  future  victory. 

The  commander-in-chief  is  proud  to 
have  under  his  command  the  finest  troops 
that  France  has  ever  known. 

J.  Joffre. 

The  most  important  result  of  our  suc- 
cess in  Champagne  is  that  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 


Germans  completely  lost  their  initiative, 
and  even  any  serious  ability  to  react 
against  our  attack.  One  of  their  gener- 
als. Von  Ditfurth,  acknowledges  the  fact 
explicitly  in  one  of  his  orders. 

''I  have  the  impression,"  he  writes, 
*'  that  our  infantry  is  simply  remaining  on 
the  defensive.  ...  I  cannot  protest  too 
energetically  against  such  a  system,  which 
necessarily  results  in  deadening  in  our 
troops  all  spirit  of  aggression,  leaving  to 
the  enemy  complete  freedom  of  action, 
and  subordinating  our  own  attitude  to  his 
initiative." 

Von  Ditfurth  was  right.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  Champagne  offensive  the 
Germans,  whenever  they  lost  any  posi- 
tion, however  insignificant,  considered  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  retake  what  they  had 
lost  at  any  cost.  Now  for  the  first  time, 
after  this  important  victory,  they  seemed 
incapable  of  any  serious  counter-attack. 

They  merely  attempted  to  gather  to- 
gether as  large  a  force  as  they  could  mus- 
ter— the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiments  all 
in  inextricable  confusion — and  to  mass  it 
on  their  second  lines,  which  they  felt  to 
be  gravely  menaced.  That  was  the  limit 
of  their  effort.  No  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  recover  any  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  French.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  fact. 

In  the  course  of  this  terrible  "match" 
we  see  one  of  two  adversaries  receive  a 
terrific  blow  without  trying  to  return  it. 
There  could  be  no  better  presage  for  the 
future.  It  is  true  that  the  blow  received 
has  not  laid  the  adversary  low;  but  no  one 
in  France  ever  imagined  that  Germany, 
which  has  devoted  half  a  century  to  the 
preparation  of  this  war,  lavishing  upon 
the  task  all  her  wealth,  her  intelligence, 
her  power  of  organization,  and  also  her 
ruthless  savagery,  could  be  disabled  by 
one  blow.  The  struggle  now  going  on  is  a 
question  of  patience,  of  energy,  and  of  en- 
durance. Great  results,  as  we  know,  are 
most  often  obtained  little  by  little,  and  as 
the  consequence  of  uninterrupted  effort. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Cham- 
pagne by  the  heroism  of  our  men  and  the 
intelligence  of  their  chiefs  is  no  small 
achievement.  History  will  in  due  time 
record  the  fact.  And  what  was  not  done 
last  autumn  the  coming  spring  will  see 
accomplished. 


4W..W.HIIU..  ^ 


Tommy  Trant  was  holding  forth  with  the  certainty  of  a  veteran  and  the  crassness  of  the  newcomer. 

—  Page  553. 
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"When  tJiou  makest  a  journey  to  the  stars,  go  thou  blindfolded ;  and  carry  not  a  sword, 
hut  the  sandals  of  thy  youth.'' — (Egyptian  proverb.) 


T0:M:MY  trant  came  to  Chicago 
with  a  pencil  in  his  pocket  and  a 
dream  in  his  eyes.  He  came  from 
Indiana,  a  tall,  stooping,  awkward,  heav- 
ily spectacled  boy,  to  stand  by  the  desk  of 
the  city  editor  of  The  Record,  seeking  a 
job.  The  city  editor  told  him,  as  city 
editors  have  told  hundreds  of  other  sol- 
emn-eyed youths  from  Indiana,  that  there 
was  no  job,  but  plenty  of  jobs  for  news- 
gatherers.  Tommy  Trant  took  the  hint 
that  most  of  the  other  aspirants  for  jour- 
nalistic fame  had  ignored.  He  sought 
out  news  in  the  places  where  news  grew. 


He  poked  his  long  nose  into  queer  cor- 
ners of  the  town  that  was  developing  so 
many  queer  corners  in  those  days  after 
the  World's  Fair.  He  struck  and  held 
acquaintance  with  waiters,  and  cab-driv- 
ers, and  bartenders.  He  travelled  beats 
with  friendly  patrolmen.  He  found  the 
Pilot's  Club  on  South  Water  Street  and 
the  Goose  Grid  on  ^lilwaukee  Avenue. 
In  a  city  that  editors  knew  only  by  maps 
and  by  gossip  Tommy  Trant  came  to 
know  real  people,  men  and  women  who 
were  shoving  Chicago  up  to  the  two- 
million  mark.     He  found  stories  in  them. 
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He  made  stories  of  them.  He  wrote  sto- 
ries out  of  the  strange  gift  within  himself. 
The  city  editor  read  all  of  them  and  used 
some  of  them.     One  w^eek,  after  Tommy 


who  stand  on  the  hills  of  Israel  looking 

out  over  the  valleys  of  the  Philistines. 

Tommy  Trant  was  a  newspaper  man. 

The  Ruling  Class,  knowing   him   for 

what  he  was,  led  Tommy 

Trant  out  of  the  tents  of 

Kedar.    While  he  was  yet 

but  a  cub,  they  let  him 

tifhn  with  the  big  men  of 

the  Israelites — Clavers, 

who  was  writing  children's 

poems  that  a  world  read 

with  smiles  and  tears;  old 

Doctor  Dennis,  who  had 

given  his  two  sons  to  the 


Trant  had  drawn  more 
money  for  space-writing 
than  the  city  editor  drew 
on  salary.  The  Record  put 
the  man  from  Indiana  on 
its  staff. 

There  are  newspaper 
men  and  men  who  work  on 
newspapers.  The  latter  re- 
side in  suburbs  and  labor 
on  afternoon  journals, 
commuting  with  the  regu- 
larity of  bank  clerks  and 
perusing  farm  and  garden 
literature  in  odd  moments 
snatched  from  their  tasks  of  getting  out 
editions.  The  former  dwell  in  old  hotels 
or  rooming-houses  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  never  board  a  train  except  on  as- 
signment, and  spend  their  days  off  in 
loafing  around  the  local  room  of  their  own 
and  other  morning  newspapers.  They 
are  the  Ruling  Class  of  America,  prophets 


"I  wonder,"  he  mused,  "why  you  disapprove  of  me  so  thoroughly?" 
—Page  555. 


newspaper  game  and  his  whole  leisure 
to  newspaper  men;  Patrick  Flint,  whose 
humor  was  widening  the  grin  of  a  conti- 
nent; the  Lawtons,  Billy  and  Fred,  just 
beginning  the  careers  they  are  climaxing 
now  in  London  and  Paris;  Barry  the  car- 
toonist; Kent,  dreaming  out  novels  that 
sell  now  by  the  drayload,  and  a  dozen 
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other  men  whose  names  were  becoming  as 
well  known  to  the  reading  public  of  the 
country  as  they  themselves  remained  un- 
known. Prospectors  in  human  mines, 
they  saw  in  the  hard  surface  of  Tommy 
Trant's  manner  the  gHttering  gold  of  his 
cleverness;  and  they  set  out  to  develop 
his  possibilities  in  that  humanness  of  per- 
sonality that  was  all  they  asked  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Fourth  Estate.  As  Tommy 
Trant's  possibilities  in  humanness  were 
as  wide  as  he  was  tall,  the  Ruling  Class 
found  his  election  gratifying  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  electors. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  he  had  come  to 
Chicago,  Tommy  Trant  was  presiding 
over  sessions  of  his  own  people  in  the 
Dutch  Room  of  the  old  Sherman  House, 
holding  forth  ^s-ith  the  certainty  of  a  vet- 
eran and  the  crassness  of  the  newcomer. 
He  was  telUng  Latrobe  of  The  Tribune^ 
who  knew  more  about  Chicago  labor  prob- 
lems than  did  Samuel  Gompers,  how  to 
line  up  labor  stories.  He  was  ad\dsing 
Burney  Atherton,  who  had  forgotten 
more  about  dramatic  criticism  than  Trant 
would  ever  know,  how  to  write  re\'iews  of 
plays.  He  was  informing  Cutler,  who 
was  credited  with  the  power  of  changing 
chiefs  of  police  according  to  his  desire, 
how  'news  might  be  garnered  from  the 
Harrison  Street  police  station.  He  would 
have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  making 
himself  an  oracle  had  he  not  fallen  in  \\4th 
Hancock  Brady,  the  most  satiric,  the 
most  artistic,  and  the  most  human  of  all 
the  Ruling  Class. 

Brady  was  adding  to  the  gayety  of 
nations  by  a  column  in  The  Journal.  He 
added  to  his  own  gayety  by  annexation  of 
Tommy  Trant.  Incidentally,  he  taught 
Tommy  the  alphabet  of  the  newspaper 
man's  creed,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
Magnificat.  "  Remember,  my  son, "  said 
Brady,  smiling  up  cherubically  at  his 
elongated  pupil,  "  that  what  He  did  to  the 
mighty  is  not  a  circumstance  to  what  we 
could  do  to  them,  did  we  write  as  we 
thought.  But,  thanks  to  God  and  our 
pay  envelopes,  we  don't." 

Tommy  Trant,  being  young,  listened  to 
Hancock  Brady,  even  as  Saul  hearkened 
to  Jonathan.  He  thought  that  he  agreed 
with  him,  as  the  men  who  listened  to 
Brady's  sinister  sneers  upon  society  al- 
ways thought  they  agreed.     He  believed 
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in  those  days  that  he  looked  upon  the 
dwellers  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  as  idolaters, 
worshippers  of  the  Golden  Calf,  heathens 
who  knew  not  the  true  God  of  humani- 
tarianism.  Brady,  keener  than  his  hear- 
ers, saw  the  little  spot  of  blight  in  Tommy 
Trant's  soul.  "The  Half  Acre  hasn't 
found  him  yet,"  he  told  Cutler  one  night 
after  Tommy  Trant  had  issued  a  burn- 
ing diatribe  against  social  indifference 
through  the  medium  of  a  story  of  a 
girl  who  had  dropped  by  the  wayside. 
*'\\Tien  our  Smart  Set  takes  up  Tommv, 
he'll  drop  hard." 

The  Half  Acre  didn't  find  Tommy 
Trant  until  after  the  Cuban  war.  In 
that  war  the  tall  chap  from  Chicago  found 
opportunity  and  fame.  He  came  back  to 
his  paper  covered  with  tropical  sunburn, 
an  outrageous  expense  account,  a  ser\'ice 
medal,  and  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  daring  correspondent  of  the  crowd 
who  had  sweated  and  toiled  through 
swamps  and  towns  while  the  United 
States  was  freeing  Cuba  and  Evangelina 
de  Cisneros.  The  RuUng  Class,  kno^ring 
the  game,  pretended  to  regard  Tommy's 
exploits  as  every-day  routine.  But  a 
girl  who  lived  on  one  of  the  side  streets 
of  the  Half  Acre,  just  off  the  Drive,  met 
him  at  a  Press  Club  dance  and  captured 
him  for  her  menagerie.  Tommy  Trant 
roared  ^rith  glee  when  he  was  first  exhib- 
ited as  a  lion;  but  he  went  back  to  the  next 
exhibition. 

Hancock  Brady  watched  Trant's  social 
progress  with  the  sorrow  of  a  philosopher. 
Once  he  remonstrated  with  his  friend. 
**\\Tiy  are  you  fooling  around  here?" 
he  demanded  of  him.  "You  have  repu- 
tation enough  to  make  New  York  take 
notice." 

"I  like  the  place,"  said  Tommy  Trant, 
^' and  I'm  waiting  for  a  war." 

There  were  a  few  Uttle  wars  staged  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  just  about  that 
time,  but  Tommy  Trant  didn't  want  to 
go  to  them.  Not  until  the  Russian- 
Japanese  conflict  sent  a  clarion  call  to  the 
Tommy  Trants  of  the  world  did  he  pack 
his  tj-pewriter  and  engage  a  berth  on  a 
westward-sailing  steamer.  The  literary 
set  of  the  Half  Acre  gave  him  a  farewell 
dinner.  The  Ruling  Class  gave  him  good 
ad\dce  and  \ile  cigarettes.  He  treated 
both  gifts  \Nith  equal  disdain.     And  out 
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somewhere  near  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
he  and  a  short,  sturdy  boy  from  Michigan 
beat  the  world  one  day  on  the  greatest 
war  story  of  its  time.  For  that,  Tommy 
Trant  came  back  to  Chicago  enlarged  in 
reputation  until  he  looked  over  other  men 
of  his  trade  as  the  Colossus  loomed  over 
Rhodes. 

The  Record,  changing  its  policy  from 
dignity  to  display,  sprawled  Tommy 
Trant  all  over  its  sheets.  The  Ruling 
Class  advised  him  to  get  out  of  the  news- 
paper game  and  into  magazine  and  book 
stuff  while  the  road  went  up-hill  so  lumi- 
nously. It  was  only  the  jumping  of  a 
trench  to  land  into  permanent  position. 
But  the  Half  Acre  stood  on  the  easy  side 
of  the  trench  and  besought  Tommy  Trant 
to  stay  in  Chicago.  '' You're  so  alto- 
gether odd,  Mr.  Trant,"  Mrs.  Lyster  told 
him  in  her  best  assumption  of  a  Mayfair 
manner,  "  that  we  can't  do  without  you. " 
As  Mrs.  Lyster  was  captaining  the  young- 
er set  that  year,  and  as  the  younger  set 
hung  upon  his  words  and  hers.  Tommy 
Trant  stayed. 

For  a  few  years  his  reputation  held  up 
his  standard  of  work.  Then,  wars  being 
scarce,  war  correspondents  lost  their 
premium  value.  Burney  Atherton  went 
to  London  for  the  Frohmans.  Latrobe 
went  to  Washington,  taking  up  the  path 
that  led  him  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
most  important  commission  the  country 
had  devised  in  a  score  of  years.  Cutler 
was  busy  making  over  the  political  map 
of  Illinois.  Hancock  Brady  deserted  col- 
umn-conducting for  a  managing  editor- 
ship of  a  morning  newspaper.  When  The 
Record  and  Tommy  Trant  came  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  Brady  put  his  old 
friend  on  The  World.  For  a  little  while  he 
made  Tommy  work  so  hard  that  no  maid 
or  matron  of  the  North  Side  circle  could 
capture  him  for  display.  Then  he  for- 
got to  look  out  for  Tommy.  Perhaps  he 
tired  of  the  responsibility  of  keeping  his 
most  brilliant  writer  in  bounds.  Tommy 
drifted  back  to  toy  theatres  and  dinner 
dances.  He  was  running  a  literary  de- 
partment on  The  World  and  managing 
some  half-dozen  social  activities  in  the 
Half  Acre,  when  Hancock  Brady,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  temporary  aberration,  engaged 
Letty  Corse  to  report  society. 

Letty  Corse,  who  had  the  eyes  of  a 
saint  and  the  tongue  of  an  asp,  had  been 


a  space-writer  on  The  Record  in  the  days 
when  Tommy  Trant  had  come  home  from 
China.  Being  just  out  of  college,  she  was 
a  storage-house  for  ideals  of  the  romance 
of  the  journalist.  She  draped  the  mantle 
of  her  young  hero-worship  around  Tom- 
my's lank  form.  Then,  being  disillu- 
sioned by  life  swiftly,  as  is  the  fate  of 
women  who  earn  their  bread  and  butter 
on  newspapers,  she  found  no  other  statue 
on  which  to  drape  the  cloak.  Therefore 
she  left  it  hanging  on  Tommy  Trant — and 
forgot  about  it  until  Hancock  Brady,  who 
respected  her  point  of  view  on  society  be- 
cause it  coincided  exactly  with  his  own, 
gave  her  the  desk  next  to  Trant's  and 
introduced  them  all  over  again.  "I've 
known  her,"  Trant  took  time  to  say, 
"since  the  day  she  called  Mrs.  Perkins 
Parker  a  parasite." 

"To  her  enamelled  face,"  said  Letty 
Corse.  "And  I  knew  you,"  she  added, 
"when  you  were  a  newspaper  man. " 

"What  do  you  think  I  am  now?"  he 
demanded,  peering  at  her.hostilely  over 
his  black-ribboned  eye-glasses. 

"Lazarus — before  he  died,"  said  Letty 
Corse  sweetly,  reaching  for  the  afternoon 
newspapers. 

"  Well,^I'll  be—"  Trant  began. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  she  said. 

"I  won't,"  he  responded  savagely. 

But  he  did  mind  her  so  much  that  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  moved  his  desk 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Letty 
Corse  smiled  at  the  gaping  space.  "You 
know,  Tommy, "  she  said  across  the  room, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  half-dozen  young- 
er members  of  the  staff,  "  that  when  you 
want  to  come  home  to  Sister,  your  place 
will  be  waiting." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  go  back, "  said  Tom- 
my Trant. 

"You  certainly  will  be  if  you  don't," 
she  teased  him. 

An  hour  later  he  sauntered  over  to  her 
desk,  ostensibly  to  borrow  a  scissors. 
"What  have  you  against  me,  Letty?"  he 
complained.  "I've  never  queered  any 
game  of  yours,  have  I?" 

"No." 

"Never  said  a  word  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, always  brought  you  presents  by  the 
score, ' '  he  hummed .  ' '  And  you  turn  your 
poniard  in  my  side.     Why?" 

"Because  you  need  a  thrust  now  and 
then." 
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''But  why  should  you  take  the  job 
from  Nemesis?" 

''I'm  her  daughter." 

"I  believe  you."  He  stared  through 
the  heavy  spectacles  at  her  wistful  eyes. 
"Do  you  know,  Letty,"  he  said,  "that  if 
you  were  dumb,  I'd  have  loved  you  long 
ago?" 

"And  do  you  know.  Tommy,"  she 
countered,  "  that  if  I  were  deaf  and  blind, 
I'd  have  reciprocated  that  affection?" 

He  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  Let's  be 
friends  again,"  he  pleaded,  "and  make  a 
compact.  You  let  my  habits  alone,  and 
I'll  not  notice  your  manners. " 

The  compact  worked  well  through  one 
winter,  probably  because  the  Half  Acre 
kept  Trant  so  busy  with  its  fetes,  and 
bazaars,  and  dances,  and  dinners  that  he 
had  little  time  in  The  World  office.  In  the 
course  of  the  gayeties  he  met  Fanchon 
Torrens,  who  had  reminded  Letty  Corse 
of  a  sugar  figure  on  a  wedding-cake  when 
she  saw  her  as  bridesmaid  at  the  Bruce- 
Wensley  wedding.  One  night,  after  he 
had  come  back  to  the  office  from  Mrs. 
Lyster's  charity  musicale,  he  confided  to 
Letty  that  he  almost  loved  "the  little 
Torrens  girl." 

"Why  not  altogether?"  she  asked  him 
as  she  went  over  her  pages  of  copy  on  the 
musicale. 

"  Because, "  he  said  solemnly,  "  I'm  like 
every  other  man  in  the  world.  I  want  to 
love  one  woman  for  everything,  and  the 
woman  hasn't  been  made  who  has  every- 
thing in  her  to  love. " 

"And  so, "  she  said,  "you've  decided  to 
take  the  obvious?     That's  interesting. " 

"But  not  vital?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"I  wonder,"  he  mused,  "why  you  dis- 
approve of  me  so  thoroughly?  You  like 
Benson,  and  Gletten,  and  Wing  well 
enough,  don't  you?  And  yet  you  and  I 
should  be  old  friends. " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  should  be  old 
friends.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are.  But 
haven't  you  ever  seen  that  Benson,  and 
Gletten,  and  Wing  have  utilized  every 
advantage  they've  been  given,  and  that 
you're  using  none  of  your  gifts?" 

"  Well,  that's  my  own  business,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Entirely."  She  resumed  her  work. 
Five  minutes  later  she  looked  up  to  find 
him  still  beside  her  desk.  "Well?"  she 
smiled. 


"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he 
asked  her.  Letty  Corse  stared  at  him 
while  she  chewed  reflectively  upon  the 
point  of  her  pencil.  "I  want  you,"  she 
said,  "  to  ask  Hancock  Brady  to  take  you 
out  of  the  morgue  of  book  reviews  and 
put  you  on  live  copy." 

"Knowest  thou  not  that  I  should  have 
to  go  to  work  if  I  went  to  the  city  room  ?  " 

"I  know  it  very  well.  But  why  not 
work.  Tommy?" 

' '  And  have  no  time  for  play  ?  You  and 
I  know  the  local  news  game,  Letty. 
We've  graduated  from  it.  We  can't  go 
back." 

"You'll  have  to  go  back  to  it  some  day 
if  you  don't  jump  quickly  at  some  special- 
feature  line  of  work  that'll  bring  you  next 
to  the  ground  again.  Don't  you  know, 
Tommy" — the  sting  went  out  of  Letty 
Corse's  voice — "that  unless  you  catch 
hold  of  something  real  you'll  lose  your 
grip  on  hfe?  Then  what'll  your  future 
in  writing  be?" 

"I  shall  be  an  editor,"  said  Tommy 
Trant. 

Letty  sighed.     "  Or  a  butler, "  she  said. 

"If  I  ever  buttle,"  he  threatened  her, 
"I'll  never  let  you  inside  the  door,  even 
on  rainy  days  when  Mrs.  Perkins  Parker 
comes  back  from  California." 

She  reminded  him  of  his  threat  on  the 
night  when  the  Pavilion  held  its  dress  re- 
hearsal for  the  biggest  charity  affair  of  the 
year.  Letty  Corse,  with  stern  orders 
from  the  city  desk  of  The  World  to  write 
a  complete  description  of  the  rehearsal, 
found  herself  locked  out  of  the  hall  just  as 
Tommy  Trant,  who  was  to  take  part  in 
the  revels,  entered  with  Fanchon  Torrens. 
"Can't  you  run  me  in  there?"  she  asked 
him. 

"Sorry,"  he  told  her,  "but  there's  no 
chance.  Mrs.  Lyster  won't  let  any  of 
the  newspaper  reporters  in  to-night." 

"House  sold  out  and  no  more  advertis- 
ing needed,"  Letty  said  caustically,  while 
Fanchon  Torrens  stared  at  her  with  the 
supercilious  indifference  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  self-made  millionaire  reserves  for 
wage-earners. 

"I'll  bring  in  to  the  office  whatever  I 
can,"  Trant  promised. 

"When?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  pretty  late,  you  see, 
but " 

"Thank  you,"  Letty  said,  "but  I  hap- 
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pen  to  work  for  a  newspaper  that  goes  to  work  at  night  and  taking  her  as  far  as  the 

press  at  midnight,  not  for  a  weekly  book  door  of  her  hotel.     She  never  asked  him 

page. "     He  saw  the  glare  of  wrath  that  within,  pleading  sometimes  the  lateness  of 

she  focussed  upon  him,  and  made  the  mis-  the  hour,  nor  would  she  go  to  dinner  with 

take  of  laughing  at  her.     So  did  Fanchon  him.     ^'  Would  you  come  if  I  were  a  work- 

Torrens.     Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  ing  man?"  he  asked  her  once, 

explaining  Mrs.  Lyster's  order  to  the  bat-  "I  might,"  she  told  him. 

talion  chief  of  the  fire  department  who  "Perhaps  I  shall  work  some  day,"  he 

had  come  in  response  to  Letty  Corse's  laughed. 

notification  that  the  hall  was  disregarding  "  Then  I'll  go  wdth  you  that  night."    She 
the  fire  ordinance  by  locking  all  its  doors;  seemed  to  be  considering  her  own  state- 
but  when  Fanchon  Torrens  broke  into  ment  before  she  continued.     ''Have  you 
protest    against    the    society    editor    he  seen  Hancock  Brady  lately  ? " 
turned  away  from  her  and  walked  to  the  "Have  not.     Why  seek  a  furnace  in 
door  where  Letty  stood  triumphant.     "  It  weather  that  calls  for  electric  fans  ?  " 
was  a  rotten  thing  to  do,"  he  told  her,  "I  think  something's  bre^^'ing,  Tommy, 
"but  I'm  glad  to  give  you  the  keys  of  the  something  big.     I  saw  Lawton  in  his  of- 
city.     Come  in. "  fice  for  two  hours  yesterday.     And  Law- 
She  shook  her  head.     "No,"  she  said,  ton's  been  studying  French  and  German 
"  I  won't.     I  have  my  story  without  look-  all  winter. " 
ing  at  the  antics  of  the  menagerie.     And  "What's  that  to  me?" 
to-morrow  I'm  going  on  real  news  or  I  "Nothing,    I    suppose.     But    I    wish 
don't  know  Hancock  Brady. "   Her  mock-  you'd  keep  in  touch  with  Hancock.     He's 
ing  gaze  went  over  the  groups  on  the  stage,  always  liked  you.  Tommy,  and  he'd  give 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  amused  fire-  you  the  big  chances  if  you'd  only  show 
men.     "I  suppose  I'd  better  say  good-  you  wanted  them. " 
by  to  you.  Tommy,"   she  said.     "I'm  "Well,  I  don't.     I'm  an  esoteric  phi- 
going  back  to  the  real  world  of  men  and  losopher,  Letty. " 

women.     You  can  stay  and  play  with  the  "  No,  you're  not, "  she  said.     "  You're  a 

puppets. "  blind  man  dancing  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 

She  had  been  gone  five  minutes  before  pice." 

he  went  back  to  Fanchon  Torrens.  "  Save  me ! "  he  laughed. 

Hancock   Brady,    true   to   form,   put  "I  couldn't,"  she  parried.     "I  haven't 

Letty  on  city  hall  news.     "A  woman  who  golden  hair,  and  baby-blue  eyes,  and  the 

isn't  afraid  of  the  Half  Acre,"  he  said,  faith  of  seventeen  years."     But  before 

"isn't  afraid  of  God,  man,  or  devil."  she  left  him  that  night  she  made  her  first 

Letty  Corse  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  concession  to  their  old  friendship.     "I'll 

to  tread  and  had  the  luck  of  all  fools,  dine  with  you  Sunday  evening,"  she  told 

She  was  The  World^s  star  reporter  before  him.     "It's  my  day  off." 

July.     Tommy  Trant,  finding  her  some-  On   Sunday   Mrs.   Lyster   summoned 

times  in  the  city  room,  sought  to  draw  her  Tommy  Trant  to  Lake  Forest.     "  Maude 

into  argument  on  her  work.     But  with  Moulton's  going  to  get  up  an  impromptu 

her  transfer  of  actixdties  she  refused  to  for  this  evening  at  her  place,"  she  cried 

talk  of  her  labors  or  of  his  lack  of  them,  to   him   stridently   over   the   telephone, 

Sometimes  he  thought  that  she  watched  "and  you're  so  quaint,  Tommy,  that  we 

him  broodingly,  especially  on  the  night  can't  do  without  you. "    Without  thought 

when  he  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  of  Letty,  Tommy  Trant  promised.     He 

spend  a  month  at  the  Torrens  country  was  half-way  to  the  North  Shore  town 

place  in  Wisconsin.     Again,  on  the  night  when  he  remembered   his  engagement, 

when  he  returned,  he  fancied  she  was  He  telephoned  Letty  from  Mrs.  Lyster's. 

trying  to  read  his  mind  through  some  "It's  all  right,  "she  told  him,  "but  don't 

medium  of  sensibility  rather  than  of  con-  think  I'm  pursuing  you  if  I  land  out  at 

versation.  Lake  Forest  to-night.     The  city  desk  has 

Because  the  town  was  dull,  since  the  an  idea  that  there's  a  big  story  due  to 

Half  Acre  had  moved  out  to  Lake  Forest  break   out   there,   and  I'm   detailed   to 

and  Wheaton,  Tommy  Trant  fell  into  the  watch.     I've  just  had  a  call  to  go  to  Mrs. 

habit  of  waiting  for  Letty  to  finish  her  Moulton's  show  to-night." 
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"Don't  bring  the  firemen, "  he  laughed,  habit   of   subconscious   sensing   of  news 

eased  by  her  reply.  awoke  as  he  shouted  the  last  lines  of  the 

"I  may  bring  something  more  thrill-  chorus: 
ing, "  she  said  without  laughter.   _     ^  u  .  g^^  j^,g  u  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  Tommy  Atkins," 

He  was  singing  "Tommy  Atkins"  on  When  the  band  begins  to  play.' " 


He  swaggered  across  the  stage,  resplendent  in  the  improvised  scarlet  uniform. 


the  stage  of  ^Irs.  Moulton's  toy  theatre 
when  he  saw  Letty  come  in  and  take  her 
place  in  the  last  row,  apart  from  the 
laughing  guests.  Some  tension  in  her 
pose  caught  his  attention  as  he  swaggered 
across  the  stage,  resplendent  in  the  im- 
provised scarlet  uniform  that  Mrs.  Lvster 

His   old 


had   devised   for  his 
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wearmg. 


His  swinging  lilt  of  the  song,  his  come- 
dian's trick  of  manner,  caught  the  fancy 
of  his  hearers.  Mrs.  Lyster  started  to 
sing  with  him.  So  did  Fanchon  Torrens, 
who  was  visiting  her.  So  did  a  dozen 
other  women.  Mrs.  Moulton,  stately 
even  in  countenancing  burlesque  upon  the 
stage  her  architect  had  intended  for  the 
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Greek  drama,  beat  time  with  the  music 
that  Mrs.  Perkins  Parker's  son-in-law 
was  drumming  out  upon  the  piano  and 
that  Tommy  Trant  was  shouting  lustily. 
They  would  have  given  encore  when  he 
had  finished,  but  he  jumped  down  from 
the  tiny  stage  and  made  his  way  down  the 
aisle  to  Letty  Corse.  "I'm  awfully  sorry 
I  forgot  about  to-night,"  he  told  her  seri- 
ously. 

"  It  didn't  matter, "  she  said,  her  saint's 
eyes  seeming  to  appraise  him  with  the  val- 
uation of  other  worlds.  "It's  such  a  little 
thing." 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded  of 
her,  suddenly  conscious  of  the  comic  in- 
congruity of  his  masquerading  uniform. 
"What's  the  story,  Letty?  I  know 
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there's  something  big.  You're  like  a  cir- 
cus horse  on  sawdust  when  you're  on  a 
big  story." 

Letty  Corse  looked  over  the  audience, 
over  Mrs.  Lyster,  over  Fanchon  Torrens, 
over  Mrs.  Moulton  herself,  with  a  gaze  of 
utter  indifference  that  any  one  of  the 
women  before  her  would  have  given  up 
her  French  maid  to  achieve.  "The  big- 
gest story  in  the  world  has  broken  to- 
night," she  said,  "but  I'm  not  on  it. 
Germany's  declared  war  on  Russia." 

Tommy  Trant's  hand  went  up  to  his 
forehead,  brushing  off  his  eye-glasses  and 
letting  them  swing  on  the  black  ribbon. 
"Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?"  he 
asked. 

Letty   Corse  brought  her  impersonal 
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gaze  around  to  him,  stoking  it  suddenly 
till  it  caught  the  glow  of  her  spirit.  "  And 
you  used  to  play  with  kings,''  she  said, 
"in  those  times  when  you  were  a  real 
man,  not  a  Lazarus  waiting  for  the 
crumbs." 

''Somebody  always  raised  me  with 
aces,"  Tommy  Trant  assured  her  with 
mock  solemnity.  But  the  barb  found 
lodging-place.  ''When's  the  next  train 
into  Chicago?"  he  asked  her. 

"Twenty  minutes." 

"I'll  meet  you  at  the  station, "  he  told 
her.  "Got  to  get  off  these  fool  togs." 
He  turned  his  back  upon  the  toy  theatre 
and  sped  off  toward  the  club-house. 

As  the  suburban  train  rushed  through 
the  August  night  in  and  out  of  the  snug 


little  towns  of  the  North  Shore,  Tommy 
Trant  stayed  so  silent  that  Letty  Corse 
wondered  what  embers  she  had  stirred  by 
her  news  of  the  coming  of  war.  At  the 
Clybourn  Junction  station  he  turned  to 
her.  "You're  a  good  scout,  Letty,"  he 
said,  "and  maybe  I'll  let  you  come  and 
nurse  me  if  a  shell  mars  my  fatal  beauty. " 

"You  know  that  I — "  she  began,  with 
an  unwonted  little  sob  in  her  voice. 

"Wouldn't  you  come,  Letty?"  he  said 
gloomily. 

"What  about  the  girl  in  Lake  Forest ? " 

"Wouldn't  she  be  a  grand  little  nurse 
on  the  battle-tield?  And  think  of  the 
copy  you'd  get !     Why  not  come  ?  " 

"Some  one'll  have  to  stay  to  do  the  re- 
writes. Tommy." 
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"Just  as  you  say." 

He  did  not  mention  the  contingency  of 
his  going  again  till  they  had  left  the  train 
and  come  to  the  Madison  Street  bridge. 
As  they  went  across  the  rickety  structure 
Tommy's  hand  reached  out  to  find  Let- 
ty's.  They  stood  for  a  moment  beside 
the  rail  looking  northward  toward  the 
shadowy  warehouses  that  loomed  like 
fortresses  over  the  red  and  green  lights 
reflected  in  the  dark  waters.  "Do  you 
ever  feel  the  call  of  waters?"  Trant 
asked  her.  "The  something  that  pulls 
you  out  of  whatever  rut  you're  in  and 
sets  you  on  high  seas?  I've  been  for- 
getting it  this  long  time,  but  it's  back 
with  me  to-night. 

"  '  We  must  go,  go,  go  away  from  here, 

On  the  other  side  the  world  we're  overdue,' " 

he  quoted. 

"  'Send  the  road  is  clear  before  you," 
Letty  went  on.  "Tommy,"  she  said 
solemnly,  shivering  as  if  some  chill  had 
risen  from  the  river,  "will  you  promise  me 
something?" 

"IMade  to  be  broken,"  he  said,  but  he 
raised  his  right  hand. 

"If  anything  happens  differently  from 
what  you  expect, "  she  continued — "if  the 
war  shouldn't  be  a  great  big  one,  or  if 
there'd  be  some  reason  why  you  couldn't 
go,  will  you  stay  now  on  the  old  road? 
Don't  you  see  that  it's  your  own  road?" 

"It'll  be  a  war  so  big  it'll  tear  up  the 
world, "  he  told  her,  "  and  I'm  going  to  get 
to  the  trenches." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  said,  "and  yet " 

He  whirled  her  around  toward  the 
street.  "Kings  do  fall,  and  dynasties 
die,  while  we  ponder  here,"  he  said. 
They  went  down  Madison  Street  through 
the  darkness  of  blocks  of  closed  shops  to 
the  brightness  of  The  World  ofhce.  At 
the  door  of  the  city  room,  Letty  stepped 
back  of  Trant.  He  strode  forward  into  a 
room  chaotic  with  the  clicking  of  type- 
writers and  telegraph  instruments,  with 
the  ringing  of  telephone  bells,  with  the 
hoarse  cries  of  men  yelling  for  copy-car- 
riers. Some  of  them  looked  up  as  Tom- 
my Trant  came  in.  A  sudden  hush  fell 
over  the  riot  of  sound  like  glaze  run  over 
figures  on  pottery,  leaving  the  actors  in 


the  attitude  but  not  in  the  reality  of 
motion.  Trant  went  on  through  the 
room  to  Hancock  Brady's  ofhce.  At  the 
door  he  halted.  Lawton  was  seated  at 
Hancock  Brady's  table.  He  and  the 
editor  were  poring  over  maps.  Lawton's 
leather  bag  and  typewriter  case  stood  on 
the  floor.  Brady  looked  up  at  Tommy 
Trant.  Some  shadow  of  regret  crossed 
his  face.  "Did  you  know,"  he  asked 
him,  "that  the  Big  War's  broken  at  last? 
Lawton's  leaving  to-night  for  the  front. " 

Tommy  Trant  felt  the  silence  of  the 
outer  ofhce  rising  as  a  wall  of  mist  to  cut 
him  off  from  retreat.  He  felt,  too,  the 
silence  of  Lawton  rising  as  another  wall 
to  head  off  his  advance.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  in  a  valley  between  mountains  of 
disaster,  a  range  of  a  past  of  misdirected 
effort,  of  a  future  of  ungiven  opportunities. 
Then  the  pictures  shifted  for  him.  He 
saw  a  hill  tan  in  the  hot  Cuban  sunshine 
whereon  men  plunged  forward.  He  saw 
a  jungle  in  Mindanao.  He  saw  a  great 
plain  in  China  where  armies  clashed  in 
conflict.  Down  at  the  end  of  his  valley 
of  darkness  the  pictures  ran  like  films  on  a 
screen.  Suddenly  came  the  thought  that 
he  must  ride  out  toward  them.  It  was 
his  road,  his  old  road,  as  Letty  had  said, 
that  beckoned  him.  He  had  come  back 
to  his  own  people,  to  a  place  among  the 
prophets.  The  tribe  was  calling  him, 
and  he  turned  toward  the  hills  of  Israel. 
With  a  little  shrug  of  whimsical  humor  he 
flung  off  the  garment  of  his  years  of  bond- 
age in  the  valleys;  and  his  big  eyes 
gleamed  behind  the  spectacles  as  he  set 
on  the  feet  of  his  spirit  the  sandals  of  his 
youth.  Not  the  Tommy  Trant  of  tango 
teas,  but  the  boy  from  Indiana,  faced 
Hancock  Brady. 

He  looked  at  the  editor  smilingly,  at 
Lawton  triumphantly.  "I'm  going  to 
the  front  to-morrow  as  a  free-lance.  I'd 
go  to-night,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  girl 
who  stood  just  back  of  him,  "only  Letty 
and  I  are  going  to  be  married  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"We  are  not !"  she  cried,  but  her  eyes 
shone  with  the  light  of  the  morning  star  of 
June. 

"Well,  then,  in  the  afternoon,"  said 
Tommy  Trant. 


Within  the  terrace  there  was  perhaps  a  pool. — Page  ^62. 


THE    GARDEN    OF   WEEDS 


By  John  Corbin 


Illustrations   from   photographs   by  J.    B.  Carrington 


IN  a  certain  rural  district  where  the  den- 
izens of  the  metropoUs  cultivate  the 
simple  life  in  Italian  villas,  thus  bland- 
ly foiling  the  metropolitan  tax-collector, 
a  gentlewoman  lately  remarked  that  it 
seemed  to  her  an 
evidence  of  unseem- 
ly pride  to  refer  to 
the  home  acres  as  a 
country  place.  She 
asked  why  people 
could  not  admit 
frankly  that  they 
were  farmers. 
There  was  present  a 
resident  of  the  coun- 
tryside who  would 
have  liked  to  be  a 
farmer  but  could  not 
afford  it.  He  had 
plenty  of  land,  and 
the  whole  sky  was 
overhead.  The  sun 
shone  as  brightly 


Little  fuzzy-stevimed  hcpaticas. 


as  anywhere,  and  he  received  his  due  pro- 
portion of  rain.  Things  grew  amazingly 
all  over  the  place.  But  he  found  it  cheap- 
er to  buy  eggs  and  chickens,  milk,  cream, 
and  butter  from  a  native  farmer.  His  veg- 
etables he  bought 
from  the  green-gro- 
cer at  the  railway 
station.  Even  hay 
and  oats  for  his  one- 
horse-power  run- 
about he  bought  at 
the  local  feed-store. 
Hitherto  he  had 
thought  of  his  es- 
tate as  a  place  in  the 
country.  Now,  it 
appeared,  his  estate 
was  so  lowly  that  he 
could  not  refer  to  it 
at  all.  The  proud 
English  tongue 
had  no  word  suf- 
ficiently humble. 
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As  a  matter  of  course  he  had  no  flower- 
garden.  The  neighbors  whose  farm-hfe 
he  envied  had  levelled  considerable  tracts 
of  land  about  their  houses,  and  surrounded 
them  by  balustrades  fashioned  in  all  the 
chaste  austerity  of  classic  form.  A  ter- 
race is  so  much  simpler  to  the  eye,  and, 
after  one  has  paid  the  cost  of  blasting, 
grading,  and  turfing,  so  much  more  rest- 
ful to  the  nerves.  Within  the  terrace  there 
was  perhaps  a  pool. 
As  long  as  the  gas- 
olene-pump works, 
and  the  spring  re- 
sists the  annual 
drought,  a  surface 
of  water,  broadly  re- 
flecting the  sky,  is 
more  soothing  even 
than  close-cropped 
turf.  Simplest  of 
all,  however,  is  the 
bed  of  flowers. 

In  grandmother's 
garden  there  used  to 
be  at  all  seasons  a 
riot  of  colors — in- 
deed, to  modern 
sensibihties,  it  was 
more  in  the  nature 
of  an  insurrection. 
In  the  simple  farm 
garden  they  do  this 
thing  better.  One 
color  is  a  genteel 
sufficiency.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  is 

the  sort  of  sufficiency  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Sam  Bernard;  for,  in  this  matter  of  col- 
ors, seed  catalogues  are  a  snare.  Pink 
means  anything  from  salmon  to  solfer- 
ino;  crimson  anything  from  maroon  to 
magenta.  So  it  is  simpler  to  have  one's 
seeds  gathered  by  the  corps  of  gardeners. 
Even  then  many  stocks  show  a  degenerate 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  hue  that  used  to 
delight  grandmother's  crude  and  barbaric 
complexity  of  taste.  The  gardeners  cut 
back  the  stalk  before  it  goes  to  seed — and 
so  this  sancta  simplicitas  becomes,  like 
Milton's  pensive  nun,  not  only  sober  and 
demure,  but  steadfast.  And  then  there  is 
the  matter  of  spraying.  So  many  pests 
have  been  introduced  by  the  cult  of  the 
exotic  that  the  simple  gardener  is  obliged 
to  spray  not  only  flowers  and  shrubs,  but 


Scattered  ainong  the 
boulders. 


fruit-trees  and  shade-trees.  He  has  been 
known  to  spray  the  baby  for  fear  his  bark 
will  contract  the  Japanese  chestnut  blight. 
All  this  of  course  takes  time  and  effort; 
but  the  simple  life  is  obviously  only  the 
richer  if  it  includes  the  strenuous  life. 

Not  every  mind  is  able  to  grasp  how 
stimulating  this  sort  of  thing  may  be,  even 
while  it  soothes.  In  one  such  country- 
side an  enthusiastic  neighbor  proposed  to 

write,  for  a  back- 
to-nature  magazine, 
a  eulogy — he  prom- 
ised, indeed,  that  it 
should  be  a  pan- 
egyric— e  n  t  i  1 1  e  d , 
"Successful  Italian 
Gardens  Near  New 
York."  There  was 
a  flutter  of  delighted 
anticipation  among 
the  farmers'  wives 
throughout  the  Ital- 
ian villa  district. 
Crude  publicity  is 
to  be  shunned,  but 
if  one  can  share  the 
delights  of  simplic- 
ity in  all  the  seemli- 
ness  of  anonymity, 
to  do  so  is,  of  course, 
a  public  duty.  There 
were  to  be  only  two 
tests  of  the  success- 
ful garden,  and  it 
was  everywhere 
agreed  that  they 
were  based  upon  a  deep,  a  fundamental 
appreciation  of  the  canons  of  what  the  in- 
itiated call  landscape  architecture.  The 
gardens  chosen  were  to  be  utterly  appro- 
priate to  site  and  to  house,  and  utterly, 
utterly  simple.  But  when  the  enterprising 
eulogist  announced  his  choice  it  appeared 
that  he  was  too  utterly  unfit  for  his  under- 
taking. There  was,  indeed,  a  shocking 
revelation  of  complexity,  of  sheer  duplic- 
ity. The  Italian  gardens  which  he  had 
chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  and  the 
most  simple  of  that  countryside  were  those 
of  the  workmen  along  the  railway,  who 
surround  their  tar-paper  huts  with  toma- 
toes, cabbages,  and  garlic. 

The  anomalous  resident  of  whose  sad 
plight  I  have  spoken  did  not  even  have 
time  for  this  sort  of  Italian  garden.     Yet, 
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as  has  been  said,  things  grew  all  over  the 
place.  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  farm, 
whether  formal  or  informal,  they  were 
denominated  weeds. 

In  the  cleared  lands  there  were  abun- 
dant daisies;  the  admirably  intricate  and 
formal  wild  carrot;  goldenrod  of  a  dozen 
varieties;  purple  aster,  many  varieties 
of  lavender  aster;  and  the  tiny  white- 
flowered  ^Michaelmas  daisy,  like  a  flurry 
of  snow-flakes  in  summer.  In  the  rocky 
underwoods  grew  masses  of  wild  azalea 
and  of  mountain  laurel,  and  on  the  wood- 
land border  clumps  of  hazel  and  elder- 
berry. In  the  high  pastures  were  brakes 
of  sumac,  their  velvet-green,  formal  leaves 
overspun  in  midsummer  with  a  mesh  of 


The  frail  zvhite  blossovis  of  the  bloodroot. 


The  marsh-marigold' s  ''golden  eyes.' 


deep-crimson  cones 

autumn  to  a  rich  and  varied  red. 


the  whole  flaming  in 
There 


spring  beauties. 

were  clusters  of  bayberries;  and,  on  the 
broad  hillsides,  long-deserted  pastures, 
masses  of  pungent  sweet-fern  spread  slow- 
ly abroad  in  vast,  irregular  circles — ro- 
settes of  deep-green  that  burned  in  au- 
tumn to  a  rich  rust-color. 

Everywhere  ledges  cropped  out  of  the 
pasture-land — in  one  place  a  sheer  cliff 
of  granite,  flosses  flourished  in  all  the 
soft  hues  of  green,  pearl-gray,  and  brown. 
In  the  crcN^ices  of  southern  exposures  grew 
huckleberry-bushes,  and  shrubs  of  moun- 
tain maple  that  Tsith  the  first  breath  of 
\^inter  flamed  scarlet,  deepening  to  wine- 
color  and  a  golden  bronze.  On  the  north- 
ern exposures  w^re  many  varieties  of 
fern,  some  spreading  lace-like  leaves  in 
formal  circles,  others  minutely  tracing  the 
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the  farmers  of  old  had  left  dense,  sol- 
emn groves  of  cedar,  to  serve,  per- 
haps, as  shaded  resting-places  for  cat- 
tle; and  with  these  giants  as  a  base, 
small  and  smaller  cedars  had  spread 
on  every  side  into  the  open  pasture, 
crowding  about  their  century-old  par- 
ents as  a  brood  of  young  partridges 
clusters  at  the  wings  of  the  mother. 


Pussy-2villo7vs  ill  the  boggy  g7-ound. 

irregular  course  of  moss-filled  seams.     Jack-in- 
the-pulpits  nodded  their  richly  patterned  hoods 
in  spring,  and  in  autumn  raised  up  their  scarlet 
clubs  of  seed.      Ev- 
erywhere the  col- 
umbine   tossed    to 
.the  winds  its  deli- 
cate, fantastic  flowers 
of  bright   red  and 
gold. 

In  rocky  swamp- 
land grew  madder- 
purple  ironweed  and 
dusty-crimson  clumps 
of  joepye-weed. 
Among  the  varied 
grasses,  iris,  gentian, 
and  lobelia  showed 
their  several  blues. 
In  the  shade  by  a 
tiny  spring  were  the 
twisted  spires  of 
that  orchid  which  is 
called  ladies'  tresses 
for  no  better  reason, 
apparently,  than  be- 
cause it  breathes  the  faintest,  most  ex 
quisite  perfume 


Fiddle-heads  of  the 
ferjis. 


IVild  gerafiiuitts. 


On  the  crests  of  the  more  massive  ledges 


To  the  strenuous 
minds  of  the  simple 
livers,  these  trees  of- 
fered glorious  op- 
portunities. Slow  of 
growth  and  difficult 
to  transplant,  the  ce- 
dars are  hardly  avail- 
able for  extensive  use 
on  the  farm  terrace. 
Here,  however,  by 
the  mere  aid  of  clip- 
ping-shears and  prun- 
ing-knife,  they  could 
be  reduced  to  the 
dense,  spire-like 
formality  of  cypress, 
and  the  result  would 
be  a  farm  truly  Ital- 
ian. It  would  only  remain  to  build  a 
house  of  stucco  with  pink  or  blue  walls. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  many  of 
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the  oldest  and  most  imposing  trees  could 
not  be  reduced  to  the  spire-like  form. 
Here  a  cluster  of  several  trunks  had  de- 
veloped a  broad-based  conical  head,  not 
unlike  the  ace  of  spades.  Again,  for  some 
informal  reason,  the  leader  was  twisted 
awry  and  the  lower  branches  had  grown 
more  \'igorously  than  is  their  wont;  the 
result  was  an  angular  shape,  wild  and  fan- 
tastic. Scattered  among  the  trees  were 
huge  glacial  boulders,  some  half  sunk  in 
the  soil,  and  others,  perched  upon  rocky 
outcrops,  raising  aloft  their  lichened 
domes.  One  Reuben,  who  had  been  in 
the  Orient,  suggested  that  the  materials 
were  all  at  hand  for  a  Japanese  garden — 
gnarled,  angular  trees  interspersed  with 
rocks.  It  only  remained 
to  build  a  paper  house 
with  no  cellar  and  a  roof 
upturned  at  the  corners. 

One  is  bound  to  admire 
the  energy  and  the  daring 
of  such  suggestions. 
Many  people  achieve 
beauty  by  making  the  fa- 
miliar things  of  here  and 
to-day  look  Hke  some- 
thing far  different  from 
what  they  really  are,  and, 
perhaps,  much  better. 


Jack-iii  -  the-pul- 
pit's  richly  pat- 
terned hood. — 
Page  364. 


Dutchman  s  breeches  in  the  hoiloiv  0/ a  sunny  hillside. 


The  colutnbii/e  tossed  to  the 

winds  its  delicate, yauias- 

ticjioivers.  — Page  J64. 


This  is,  of  course,  a 
case  of  de  giistihus;  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  who  can- 
not afford  such  indul- 
gences. 

Their  only  recourse  is 
to  make  the  most  of  con- 
ditions that  are  native, 
intrinsic.  In  every  given 
soil  and  climate  a  certain 
order  of  growth  is  spon- 
taneous —  simple  and 
fitting.  If  the  native  garden  cannot  chal- 
lenge the  exotic  splendors  of  the  pro- 
fessional gardener  and  nurseryman,  it  at 
least  avoids  the  pitfalls  they  dig  for  the 
most  wary.  The  familiar  spirit  of  any 
place,  the  genius  loci,  is  not  to  be  set  at 
naught  without  provoking  him  to  an  ardu- 
ous and  unending  struggle.  It  is  within 
the  forced  and  exotic  rose  that  the  worm 
i'  the  bud  rejoices;  it  is  the  formal,  far- 
fetched tree  that  most  easily  withers  and 
dies.  All  summer  one  nurses  the  delicate 
creatures,  and  long  before  winter  sets  in 
they  must  be  securely  housed  or  swathed 
in  straw  jackets.  At  best  one  has  a  san- 
itarium; and  a  summer  of  drought  or  an 
early  frost  will  turn  it  into  a  graveyard. 
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3 1  any  varieties  of  fern 
sj>reading  lace -like 
leaves.  — Page  j6j. 


The  most  precious 
flowers  in  any  gar- 
den are  peace  and 
good  cheer ;  so  why 
should  one  wdlUngly 
plant  in  it  the  seeds 
of  disease  and 
death? 

If  one  bows  to  the 
local  earth-god, 
however,  he  be- 
comes a  willing  and 
tireless  ally.  Na- 
ture is  the  most 
lavish,  the  most 
dependable  of  seed- 
merchants.  No 
catalogue  distrib- 
utes abroad  a  decimal  fraction  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  plant  germs  which 
she  yearly  throws  to  the  winds  and  the 
birds.  And  she  has  in  the  highest  degree 
the  magic  of  the  gardener's  touch.  With 
a  divination  truly  wonderful  she  finds  out 
the  best  possible  soil,  the  most  favorable 
location.  She  does  not  spread  the  lace- 
like web  of  maidenhair  fern  on  a  windy 
hilltop,  or  rear  the  aureole  of  goldenrod 
in  the  depth  of  the  forest.  If  a  pest  arises 
to  threaten  some  plant  that  is  dear  to  her, 
she  needs  no  force-pump  spraying.  Slow- 
ly, calmly,  efficiently,  without  any  appar- 
ent effort  or  anxiety,  she  lays  her  touch 
on  that  pest,  and  it  fades  into  oblivion. 
If  man  interferes  in  the  process,  there  is  a 
danger  that  he  will  only  make  matters 
worse.  The  spray  that  is  directed  against 
the  pest  may  prove  even  more  deadly  to 


Wild  violets  on  a  rocky  ledge. 


the  parasite  than  is  nature's  check  on  it — 
w4th  the  result  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
parasite,  the  pest  flourishes  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.  When  a  disease  arises 
that  is  not  self-limited,  as  for  example  the 
blight  that  is  denuding  whole  States  of  the 
pride  of  their  chestnut-trees,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  has  been  imported  from  a 
land  where,  together  w^ith  the  disease,  na- 
ture has  evolved  the  means  of  holding  it 
in  check. 

The  adaptations  of  nature  work  slow- 
ly, of  course,  and  are  expensive  of  time — 

the  one  golden  coin 
in  the  little  trafiic  of 
man's  lifetime. 
Nor  are  her  ends  al- 
ways to  our  liking. 
Her  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  her  thoughts 
our  thoughts.  At 
most  we  can  enjoy 
our  brief  moment 
in  the  cosmic  cycle. 
The  purpose  of  the 
gardener  of  weeds  is 
to  select  from  the 
mysterious  abun- 
dance those  ele- 
ments most  precious 
to  his  moment.  This 
requires  some  slight 
measure  of  fore- 
thought and  labor; 
but  when  sun  and 
soil  are  allies,  and 
nature's  planting  long  since  done,  the  care 
of  many  acres  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
scantiest  leisure.     Drought  and  frost  have 


Blue  flags  in  the  low,  wet  vieadow-lands. 
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no  terrors;  and  if  at  any 
season,  or  even  for  a  year  or 
more,  the  gardener's  work  is 
perforce  neglected,  the  life 
of  no  living  creature  is  in 
danger.  Winter  brings  only 
a  sleep,  for  which  spring  has 
forever  its  lusty  awakening. 
Has  any  one  explained  the 
mystery  of  the  weed?  Plough 
a  field,  or  bank  a  roadside 
with  earth,  and  up  starts  a 
crop  of  ragweed  and  sorrel, 
thistle  and  evening  primrose 


Wild  pinks  in  the  'cleft 
of  the  rocks. 


— not  one  of  which, 
perhaps,  was  to  be 
found,  until  then,  in 
the  vicinity.  In  re- 
cent summers  of 
drought,  the  beds  of 
many  of  the  Croton 
system  of  lakes  went 
dry,  and  immediate- 
ly there  sprang  up  a 
universal  crop  of 
burdock  and  smart- 
weed.  Where  did 
the   seeds   come 

from?  The  life  of  a  seed  is  far  shorter  than 
is  generally  supposed.  No  perennial  was 
ever  as  hardy  as  the  myth  that  grains  of 
wheat  found  in  mummy-wrappings  have 
germinated  and  grown.  De  Candolle  kept 
seeds  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
species  of  plants  for  fifteen  years,  after 
which    only    sixteen    species   grew — and 


Goldenrod. 


ThcfarmaL  tvild  caryot. — Pcige S^S- 

of  Compositae,  among  which 
many  of  the  most  persistent 
weeds  are  classed.  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  everj-^diere 
in  the  soil  germs  of  all  man- 
ner of  plant  life  are  latent. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared 
for  an  even  start,  the  rankest 
growths  prevail.  Let  no  one 
plough  a  field  or  strip  a  sod 
who  is  not  prepared  to  fight, 
perhaps  for  years. 
Yet  with  patience 
the  final  victory  is 
certain,  and  not  too 
difficult.  Run  a 
scythe  over  the  un- 
welcome weeds  as 
soon  as  their  flowers 
are  done,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  tender 
grasses  have  prof- 
ited by  their  shade 
to  take  firm  root. 
Repeat  the  process, 
and  with  every  year 
the  grass  gains 
ground.  The  dan- 
ger of  unwelcome 
growth,  of  course,  is  never  absent.  Even 
a  lawn  that  has  aspired  for  generations  to 
resemble  a  billiard-table  needs  hours  of 
labor  every  spring  with  a  spud.  When 
the  race  is  free  for  all,  the  fairest  pasture 
soon  becomes  a  thicket.  Thistle  and  bri- 
er, even  the  generally  welcome  goldenrod 
and    aster,    overshadow    the    grass   and 


among  them  not  one  of  forty-five  varieties    eventually  kill  it  out  with  a  mat  of  their 
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dead  stalks.  Some 
plants  can  be  kept 
at  bay  by  mowing 
them  before  they 
seed;  but  thistles 
and  briers  are  per- 
sistent enemies. 
Pull  them  up  ever 
so  carefully  and 
some  part  of  the 
root  remains  to  send 
up  new  stalks.  In 
the  second  year, 
however,  the  growth 
is  weaker,  and 
easily  detached. 
Gradually  the  torn 
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Crimsoti  clumps  of  joepye-iveed. — Page  ^64. 


On  the  border  of  the  pond. 

fibre  moulds  and  rots,  and  in  the  end  the 
root  is  dead. 

The  most  important  moment  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  gardener  of  weeds  is  when 
he  chooses  his  land.  He  may  prefer  fer- 
tile lowlands,  with  gentle  contours  and  a 
near,  intimate  outlook;  or  he  may  prefer  the 
sunny  wilderness  of  rocky  upland  pasture. 
That  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste.  But  whether 
the  land  has  recently  been  under  cultivation, 
or  long  abandoned  to  the  wilding  mood  of 
nature,  is  a  serious  question  of  expediency. 
The  wilder  the  land,  as  a  rule,  the  greater  the 
variety  of  flowers  and  trees  to  be  found  on  it; 
but  by  the  same  token  it  requires  longer  and 
harder  labor  to  make  of  the  weeds  a  garden. 
The  most  extensive,  and  by  far  the  most 
finished  and  beautiful,  place  of  the  kind  is  on  a 


high  ridge  in  Con- 
necticut, overlook- 
ing the  Sound  from 
a  distance.  At  the 
outset  it  was  so 
densely  overgrown 
with  brake  and 
bramble  that  the 
native  owners  could 
only  faintly  remem- 
ber the  time  when 
the  distant  water 
was  visible.  In  its 
present  state  the 
uninitiated  would 
never  suspect  that 
the  graceful  con- 
tours of  the  land,  the 
irregular  mysterious  vistas, 
and  the  masses  of  diverse 
and  ever-changing  color 
were  in  the  least  premedi- 
tated. Yet  in  this  garden 
almost  every  flower  and 
fern,  shrub  and  tree,  which 
is  native  to  Connecticut  may 
be  found — and  the  flora  of 
the  State  numbers  upward 
of  eight  hundred.  To  make 
it  what  it  is  has  been  the 
labor  of  seven  years,  winter 
and  summer,  with  a  large 
gang  of  men,  horses,  wagons, 
and  derricks.     The  less  en- 


hi  the  rocky  underwoods  the  Jiiountain  laurel. 
—Pagejdj. 
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terprising  gardener  may  well  be 
content  with  a  place  which  has 
been  more  recently  farmed. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  problem  is  to  limit  each  weed 
to  the  place  where  it  does  best 
and  is  most  pleasing.     Golden- 
rod  and  aster,  ironweed,  marsh- 
mallow,  and  joepye-weed  flour- 
ish side  by  side  in  sun-drenched, 
well- watered  soil,  a  mass  of  rich 
and  brilliantly   varied  color. 
Once  a  year  the  dead  stalks  are 
cleared  away.   Sweet-fern  thrives 
in  light,  upland  soil. 
In  its  tiny,  leaf-car- 
peted   underwood, 
cedar  and  birch, 
maple,  oak,  and 
hickory  germinate 
freely,  and  offer  a 
hard  problem  in 
selection.    Each  in 
its  way  is  charac- 
teristic, and  there- 
fore pleasing.   Yet, 
if  allowed  to  grow, 
trees  will  in  the  end 
kill  the  rarer  sweet- 
fern.    The  cedar 
makes  least  shade, 
and  its  rich  green  is 
most  grateful  in 
contrast  w^ith  the 
changing  hues  of 

the  sweet-fern ;  so  it  alone  is  spared.  Su- 
mac, which  does  well  in  the  hot,  dry 
pasture,  luxuriates  in  rich,  well-watered 
soil,  and  holds  its  own  against  all  intrud- 


The  toad-flax,  ivhich  the  children  call  butter- 
and-eggs.—Page  jjo. 


Bra kt's  oj  sumac.  — Page  j6j. 


A  rroivJieads  /«  the  shallvivs 
of  the  stream. 


ers.  Each  bed  may 
be  clearly  outlined 
at  little  expense  of 
labor,  if  one's  eye 
finds  delight  in  the 
more  formal  and 
decorative  effect. 

To  the  ordinary 
tjqoe  of  gardener  a 
bed  of  roses  is  the 
worst  possible  sym- 
bol of  the  life  of 
ease  and  luxury. 
If  one  is  willing, 
however,  to  abide  in 
the  will  of  the  local 
earth-god,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  metaphorical  thorn. 
The  taller  weeds  are  eliminated,  for  they 
sap  the  soil  and  overshadow  the  roses. 
Even  the  taller  grasses  are  sheared  close. 
But  the  wild  strawberry,  lit- 
tle fruitful  sister  of  the  rose,  is 
spared.  It  flourishes  in  the  un- 
dergrowth. In  spring  it  is  wel- 
come for  its  tiny  white  flowers, 
and  in  midsummer  its  berries,  at 
once  sweeter  and  spicier  than  the 
gigantic  product  of  the  culti- 
vated garden,  are  an  often- 
needed  bribe  to  the  weeder.  For 
several  weeks  in  June  and  early 
July  the  bed  is  thickly  starred 
with  the  most  formally  beautiful 
of  roses,  and  in  September,  even 
in  October,  here  and  there  a  late 
bud  opens.  Prune  the  new 
growth  in  early  autumn  and  next 
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The  pink  heads  of  the  thistle. 


year  the  roots  will 
strike  wide,  sending 
up  a  denser  growth, 
and  slowly  enlarging 
the  area  of  the  bed. 
In  the  moist  earth  be- 
side a  bowlder,  even 
in  the  rocky  under- 
wood, wild  roses 
flourish  and  spread 
flowers  of  a  deeper 
pink,  that  stand  forth 
in  wonderful  contrast 
against  the  silvery 
gray-green  lichens. 

In  different  seasons 
wild  flowers  differ  in 
size  and  number,  ac- 
cording as  rain  or  sun 
predominates.    One 

year  the  toad-flax,  which  the  children  call 
butter-and-eggs,  grows  in  masses  and  the  next 
is  thin  and  scattered.  If  it  were  an  exotic, 
say  from  China,  its  graceful  spur,  its  fantastic 
yellow  lips  and  downy  orange  tongue,  would 
perhaps  be  more  admired ;  but  they  could  not 
be  more  quaintly  beautiful.  Whether  it  grows 
in  luxuriant  masses  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  in 
the  pasture,  even  in  an  opening  of  the  densely 
shadowed  wood,  or  whether  it  is  scattered 
thinly  here  and  there  in  the  landscape,  it 
strikes  unerringly  its  note  of  cheer. 

At  the  foot  of  a  sloping  ledge  lay  a  heap  of 
boulders  and  stones  which  had  been  cast  aside 
from  the  fields  by  the  fortunate  former  owners 
who  had  been  able  to  live  by  farming.  The 
stones  were  used  for  roads  and  walls,  and  the 
boulders  rearranged  as  the  basis  of  a  rock- 


garden.  If  time  and 
means  had  served, 
the  temptation  would 
have  been  to  plant 
the  spaces  between 
the  rocks  with  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  ex- 
otics from  England, 
the  Alps,  and  the 
Andes.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  in  the 
pressure  of  more 
needful  labors  the 
rock-garden  was  neg- 
lected. So  the  local 
earth-god  took  up  the 
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Purple  Neiv  E7iglaiid  asters. — Page  ^bj. 

task.  For  decades  fallen  leaves, 
and  the  husks  and  shells  of  nuts 
scattered  by  the  squirrels,  had 
rotted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
stone-pile.  When  the  soil  was 
bared  to  the  sun  a  plant  life 
sprang  up  of  wonderful  richness 
and  variety.  In  the  spring 
there  were  violets,  hepaticas,  and 
bloodroot.  In  summer  clumps 
of  pennyroyal  spread  their  form- 
al growth  of  sharp  leaves  and 
minute,  pale-violet  flowers 
against  the  rock  surface.    There 
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was  catnip  with  its  sage- 
green  leaves,  angularly 
branching  stems,  and 
soft  heads  of  pale-lilac 
flowers.  Clumps  of 
bastard  pennyroyal 
broke  out  their  lace-like 
veil  of  curly  blue  flow- 
ers. With  the  autumn 
came  the  pearly  ever- 
lasting. In  the  lower 
levels  ferns  flourished, 
while  over  the  high 


boulders  the  Virginia 
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Laveyider  asters. — Page ^6j. 

will  gather,  and  the  un- 
derwood will  blossom 
with  flowers.  The 
craggy  sides  of  the  ra- 
\'ine  stand  forth  in  their 
characteristic  vigor, 
and  between  the  tall 
bare  trunks  one  catches 
glimpses  of  water  and 
distant  hills. 

In  an  age  which  dis- 


Cat-tails  and  rose-tnallo-w. 

creeper  spread  its  most  decorative  tracery. 
All  this  growth  required,  of  course,  to  be 
separated  and  massed;  and  eventually  it 
was  augmented  by  maidenhair  fern,  azalea, 
and  laurel,  fetched  from  the  underwoods. 
But  the  general  character  of  the  rockery 
retained  the  stamp  which  nature,  unaided, 
had  put  on  it. 

Trees  are  the  hardiest  weeds  of  all,  of 
course,  and  in  the  end  overtop  and  destroy 
the  densest  brake  or  brier-patch.  Then,  in 
the  mossy  and  mould-carpeted  shadows, 
crop  up  the  shyest,  rarest,  and  most  deli- 
cate wood-flowers.  At  a  very  small  ex- 
pense of  care  and  labor  the  process  can  be 
immeasurably  hastened.  Here  is  a  craggy 
ravine,  overgrown  with  a  rank  second 
growth  of  hickory,  linden,  maple,  wild 
cherry,  and  slippery  elm.  Clear  away  the 
less  desirable  species,  leaving  only  as  many 
trees  as  can  flourish  in  the  given  space,  and 
in  the  following  year  their  tops  will  close 

together  against  the  sun;   and  gradually,     courages    dogma,   even    in    religion,   it 
as  the  shadows  deepen,  mosses  and  ferns     would  be  labor  lost  to  attempt  to  hedge 


Rose-mallow. 
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in  the  love  of  nature  behind  a  creed.  In 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  Perdita  shrinks 
from  the  ''art"  of  the  gardener  which 
''shares  with  great  creating  Nature";  but 
her  father  very  justly  reproves  her. 

"Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean;  so,  over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes." 

Nature  lives  in  the  formal  garden,  and  can 
sometimes  be  made  to  live  even  in  the 
garden  of  exotics.  When  that  happens, 
the  result  is  an  overwhelming,  a  saturating 
beauty.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  at 
best  it  is  a  transient  beauty,  and  never 
really  a  simple  beauty.  One  may  even 
doubt  whether  such  a  beauty  is  in  any  high 
degree  poetical.  It  would  be  a  dull  eye, 
to  be  sure,  that  failed  to  take  delight  in 
the  fair  products  of  the  stock-breeder — 
let  us  say  in  shapely,  soft-toned  Jersey 
cattle.     Yet  the  fancy  of  the  poet  ranges 


more  willingly  with  the  wild  gazelle. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  floral  stock-breeder.  The  often- 
doubled  violet  and  the  so-called  perfect 
rose  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  au- 
thor of  society  verse;  but  the  wood- vio- 
let and  the  native  rose  have  been  dear- 
er to  the  masters  of  song.  One  agrees 
with  PoHxenes  willingly;  but  Perdita  one 
loves. 

In  another  way  the  native  garden  has 
a  larger  outlook,  and  deeper  reaches  of 
spiritual  blessing.  No  roof  juts  above  it, 
no  balustrade,  hedge,  or  embankment  hems 
it  in.  Stretching  abroad  in  the  fields, 
or  running  sharply  to  the  horizon  of  the 
high  hillsides,  its  only  borders  are  trees 
that  raise  their  heads  on  high  to  sun  and 
moon.  Somehow  they  bring  very  near 
the  benediction  of  the  sky — perhaps  be- 
cause the  local  earth-god  is  close  kins- 
man of  Him  who  sows  the  blue  fields  of 
heaven  with  stars. 


Winter  brings  only  a  sleep. — Page  ^bT- 


TO    SIGURD 


By  Katharine  Lee  Bates 


Not  one  blithe  leap  of  welcome? 

Can  you  lie 
Under  this  woodland  mould, 
More  still 

Than  broken  daffodil, 
When  I, 

Home  from  too  long  a  ro\ang. 
Come  up  the  silent  hill? 
Dear,  wistful  eyes. 
White  ruff  and  windy  gold 
Of  colHe  coat  so  oft  caressed, 
Not  one  quick  thrill 
In  snowy  breast. 
One  spring  of  jubilant  surprise, 
One  ecstasy  of  loving? 

•Are  all  our  frolics  ended?     Never 
more 

Those  royal  romps  of  old, 

When  one. 

Playfellow  of  the  sun, 

Would  pour 

Adventures  and  romances 

Into  a  morning  run; 

Off  and  away, 

A  flying  glint  of  gold. 

Startling  to  wing  a  husky  choir 

Of  crows  whose  dun 

Shadows  would  tire 

Even  that  wild  speed?     Unscared  to- 
day 

They  hold  their  weird  seances. 

Ever  you  dreamed,  legs  twitching, 

you  would  catch 
A  crow,  O  leaper  bold, 
Next  time. 

Or  chase  to  branch  sublime 
That  batch 
Of  squirrels  daring  capture 


In  saucy  pantomime; 

Till  one  spring  dawn, 

Resting  amid  the  gold 

Of  crocuses,  Death  stole  on  you 

From  that  far  clime 

Where  dreams  come  true, 

And  left  upon  the  starry  lawn 

Your  form  without  your  rapture. 

And  w^as  Death's  whistle  then  so 

wondrous  sweet 
Across  the  glimmering  wold 
That  you 

Would  trustfully  pursue 
Strange  feet? 

When  I  was  gone,  each  morrow 
You  sought  our  old  haunts  through. 
Slower  to  play, 
Drooping  in  faded  gold; 
Now  it  is  mine  to  grieve  and  miss 
My  comrade  true 
Who  used  to  kiss 

With  eager  tongue  such  tears  away. 
Coaxing  a  smile  from  sorrow. 

I  know  not  what  life  is,  nor  what  is 

death. 
Nor  how  vast  Heaven  may  hold 
All  this 

Earth-beauty  and  earth-bliss. 
Christ  saith 

That  not  a  sparrow  falleth 
■ — O  songs  of  sparrow  faith  ! — 
But  God  is  there. 
May  not  a  leap  of  gold 
Yet  greet  me  on  some  gladder  hill, 
A  shining  wraith, 
Rejoicihg  still. 

As  in  those  hours  we  found  so  fair, 
To  follow  where  love  calleth? 
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HEN  I  met  the  signora  at 
the  tram  station  that  May 
morning  she  was  evidently 
troubled  by  something 
which  was  only  partly  ex- 
plained by  her  murmured 
excuse,  "sl  sleepless  night."  We  were  to 
cross  the  Campagna  to  one  of  the  little 
towns  in  the  Albanian  hills  where  young 
Maironi  was  temporarily  stationed  with 
his  regiment.  If  we  had  good  luck  and 
happened  upon  an  indulgent  officer,  the 
mother  might  get  sight  of  her  boy  for  a 
few  minutes.  All  the  way  over  the  flower- 
ing Campagna,  with  the  blue  hills  swim- 
ming on  the  horizon  before  us,  the  signora 
was  unusually  taciturn,  seemingly  indif- 
ferent to  the  beauty  of  the  day,  to  the 
wonderful  charm  of  the  Italian  spring,  to 
which  she  was  always  so  lyrically  respon- 
sive on  our  excursions.  When  a  great 
dirigible  rose  into  the  blue  air  above  our 
heads,  like  a  huge  silver  fish,  my  compan- 
ion gave  a  slight  start,  and  I  divined  what 
was  in  her  mind — the  imminence  of  that 
war  which  had  been  threatening  to  engulf 
Italy  for  many  months.  It  was  that  fear 
which  had  destroyed  her  customary  gay- 
ety,  the  indomitable  cheerfulness  of  the 
true  Latin  mother  that  she  was. 

"It  is  coming!"  she  sighed,  glancing 
up  at  the  dirigible.  ''It  will  not  be  long 
now  before  we  shall  know — only  a  few 
days." 

And  to  the  ignorant  optimism  of  my 
protest  she  smiled  sadly,  with  the  fatalism 
that  women  acquire  in  countries  of  con- 
scription. It  was  futile  to  combat  with 
mere  theory  and  logic  this  conviction  of  a 
mother's  heart.  Probably  the  signora  had 
overheard  some  significant  word  which  to 
her  sensitive  intelligence  was  more  real, 
more  positive  than  all  the  subtle  reason- 
ings at  the  Consulta !  The  sphinxlike  si- 
lence of  ministers  and  diplomats  had  not 
been  broken:    there  was  nothing  new  in 
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the  ' '  situation . ' '  The  newspapers  were  as 
wordily  empty  of  fact  as  ever.  And  yet 
this  morning  for  the  first  time  Signora 
Maironi  seemed  convinced  against  her 
will  that  war  was  inevitable. 

These  last  days  there  had  been  a  simi- 
lar change  in  the  mood  of  the  Italian  pub- 
lic, not  to  be  fully  explained  by  any  of  the 
rumors  flying  about  Rome,  by  the  sudden 
exodus  of  Germans  and  Austrians,  by 
anything  other  than  that  mysterious  sixth 
sense  which  enables  humanity  like  wild 
animals  to  aporehend  unknown  dangers. 
Those  whose  lives  and  happiness  are  at 
stake  seem  to  divine  before  the  blow  falls 
what  is  about  to  happen !  .  .  .  For  the 
first  time  I  began  to  believe  that  Italy 
might  really  plunge  into  the  deep  gulf  at 
which  her  people  had  so  long  gazed  in  fas- 
cinated suspense.  There  are  secret  signs 
in  a  country  like  Italy,  where  much  is 
hidden  from  the  stranger.  Signora  Mai- 
roni knew.  She  pointed  to  some  soldiers 
waiting  at  a  station  and  observed:  "They 
have  their  marching-kit,  and  they  are  go- 
ing north !" 

We  talked  of  other  things  while  the 
tram  crept  far  up  above  the  Campagna 
and  slowly  circled  the  green  hillsides,  until 
we  got  down  at  the  dirty  little  gray  town 
of  Genzano,  where  Enrico  Maironi's  regi- 
ment had  been  sent.  There  were  no  bar- 
racks. The  soldiers  were  quartered  here 
and  there  in  old  stone  buildings.  We 
could  see  their  boyish  faces  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  gray  uniform  of  the  grana- 
tieri  in  the  courtyards.  It  seemed  a  hope- 
less task  to  find  the  signora's  boy,  until  a 
young  lieutenant  to  whom  the  mother  ap- 
pealed offered  to  accompany  us  in  our 
search.  He  explained  that  the  soldiers 
had  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  their  quarters 
because  they  were  stoned  by  the  inhabit- 
ants when  they  appeared  on  the  streets. 
They  were  a  tough  lot  up  here  in  the  hills, 
he  said,  and  they  were  against  the  war. 
That  was  why,  I  gathered,  the  grenadiers 
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had  been  sent  thither  from  Rome,  to  sup-  not  like  to  complain  of  the  military  au- 

press  all   ''demonstrations"  that  might  thorities:  of  course  they  could  not  bother 

embarrass  the  government  at  this  mo-  with  every  little  trouble  a  soldier  had  in  a 

ment.  time  like  this,  but  the  loss  of  his  hearing 

The  citizens  of  Genzano  certainly  would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  boy  in 

looked  ugly.    They  were  dirty  and  poor,  earning  his  living.  .  .  . 
and  scowled  at  the  young  officer.     The        It   seemed   that  Enrico   had  not  yet 

little  town,  for  all  its  heavenly  situation,  breakfasted,  and,  although  it  was  only 

seemed  dreary  and  sad.     The  word  ''so-  eleven,  I  insisted  on  putting  forward  the 

cia/ww(? "  scrawled  on  the  stone  walls  had  movable  feast  of  continental  breakfast, 

been  half-erased  by  the  hand  of  authority,  and  we  ordered  our  colazione  served  in  the 

War  meant  to  these  people  more  taxes  and  empty  garden  of  the  little  inn  above  the 

fewer  men  to  work  the  fields.  .  .  .    The  lake.     While  Enrico  ate  and  discussed 

young  lieutenant  liked  to  air  his  French;  with  me  the  prospects  of  war,  the  signora 

smoking  one  of  the  few  good  cigars  I  had  looked  the  boy  all  over  again,  feeling  his 

left,  he  talked  freely  while  we  waited  for  shoulders  beneath  the  loose  uniform  to  see 

Enrico   to  emerge  from   the  monastery  whether  he  had  lost  flesh  after  the  thirty- 

where  we  finally  located  him.    It  would  be  mile  march  from  Rome  under  a  hot  sun. 

war,  of  course,  he  said.     There  was  no  It  was  much  as  an  American  mother  might 

other  way.     Before  it  might  have  been  examine  her  offspring  after  his  first  week 

doubtful,  but  now  that  the  Germans  had  at   boarding-school,   only  more  intense, 

been  found  over  in  Tripoli  and  Gerxnan  And  Enrico  was  very  much  like  a  clean, 

guns,  too  !     What  could  one  do  ?     Evi-  hearty,  lovable  schoolboy,  delighted  to  be 

dently  the  lieutenant  welcomed  almost  let  out  from  authority  and  to  talk  like  a 

anything  that  would  take  the  grenadiers  man  with  another  man.     He  was  confi- 

from  Genzano !  dent  Italy  would  be  in  the  war — oh,  very 

Then  Enrico  came  running  out  of  the  sure  !  And  he  nodded  his  head  at  me  im- 
great  gate,  as  nice  a  looking  lad  of  nine-  portantly.  His  captain  w^as  a  capital  fel- 
teen  as  one  could  find  anywhere,  even  in  low,  really  like  a  father  to  the  men,  and 
his  soiled  and  mussed  uniform,  and  En-  the  captain  had  told  them — but  he  pulled 
rico  had  no  false  shame  about  embracing  himself  up  suddenly.  After  all,  I  was  a 
his  mother  in  the  presence  of  his  officer  foreigner,  and  must  not  hear  what  the 
and  of  the  comrades  who  were  looking  captain  had  said.  But  he  let  me  know 
down  on  us  enviously  from  the  windows  proudly  that  his  regiment,  the  granatieri 
of  the  old  monastery.  The  lieutenant  of  Sardinia,  had  received  the  promise  that 
gave  the  boy  three  hours'  liberty  to  spend  they  would  be  among  the  first  to  go  to 
with  us  and,  saluting  politely,  went  back  the  front.  The  mother's  fond  eyes  con- 
to  the  post.  tracted  slightly  with  pain. 

With  Enrico  between  us  we  wandered 
up  the  hill  toward  the  green  lake  in  the        After  our  breakfast  Enrico  took  me  in- 

bowl  of  the  ancient  crater.    Signora  Mai-  to  the  garden  of  the  old  monastery  where 

roni  kept  tight  hold  of  her  lad,  purring  other  youthful  grenadiers  were  loafing  on 

over  him  in  French  and  Italian — the  more  the  grass  under  the  trees  or  writing  letters 

intimate   things   in   Italian — turning   as  on  the  rough  table  among  the  remains  of 

mothers  will  from  endearment  to  gentle  food.    Some  of  the  squad  had  gone  to  the 

scolding.     Why  did  he  not  keep  himself  lake  for  a  swim ;  I  could  hear  their  shouts 

tidier?     Surely  he  had  the  needles  and  and  laughter  far  below.     Presently  the 

thread  his  sister  Bianca  had  given  him  the  signora,  who  had  been  barred  at  the  gate 

last  time  he  was  at  home.    And  how  was  by  the  old  Franciscan,  hurried  down  the 

the  ear?    Had  he  carried  out  the  doctor's  shady  path. 

directions?    Which  it  is  needless  to  say        "I  told  him,"  she  explained,  "that  he 

Enrico  had  not.     The  signora  explained  could  just  look  the  other  way  and  avoid 

to'me  that  the  boy  was  in  danger  of  losing  sin.    Then  I  slipped  through  the  door  ! " 
the  hearing  of  one  ear  because  of  the  care-        So  with  her  hand  on  her  recaptured  boy 

less  treatment  the  regimental  doctor  had  we  strolled  through  the  old  gardens  as 

given  him  when  he  had  a  cold.    She  did  far  as  the  stable  where  the  soldiers  slept. 
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The  floor  was  littered  with  straw,  which, 
with  an  overcoat,  Enrico  assured  me, 
made  a  capital  bed.  The  food  was  good 
enough.  They  got  four  cents  a  day,  which 
did  not  go  far  to  buy  cigarettes  and  post- 
age stamps,  but  they  would  be  paid  ten 
cents  a  day  when  they  were  at  war  !  .  .  . 

At  last  we  turned  into  the  highroad 
arched  with  old  trees  that  led  down  to  the 
tramway.  Enrico's  leave  was  nearly  over. 
All  the  glory  of  the  spring  day  poured 
forth  from  the  flowering  hedges,  where 
bees  hummed  and  birds  sang.  Enrico 
gathered  a  great  bunch  of  yellow  heather, 
which  his  mother  wanted  to  take  home. 
''Little  Bianca  wilMike  it  so  much  when 
she  hears  her  brother  picked  it,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Bianca  thinks  he  is  a  hero  al- 
ready, the  dear!" 

When  we  reached  the  car-tracks  we  sat 
on  a  mossy  wall  and  chatted.  In  a  field 
across  the  road  an  old  gray  mare  stood 
looking  steadfastly  at  her  small  foal, 
which  was  asleep  in  the  high  grass  at  her 
feet.  The  old  mare  stood  patiently  for 
many  minutes  without  once  cropping  a 
bit  of  grass,  lowering  her  head  occasionally 
to  sniff  at  the  little  colt.  Her  attitude  of 
absorbed  contemplation,  of  perfect  satis- 
faction in  her  ungainly  offspring,  made  me 
laugh — it  was  so  exactly  like  the  signora's. 
At  last  the  little  fellow  woke,  got  some- 
how onto  his  long  legs,  and  shaking  a 
scrubby  tail  went  gambolling  off  down  the 
pasture,  enjoying  his  coltish  world.  The 
old  mare  followed  close  behind  with  eyes 
only  for  him. 

''Look  at  him  !"  the  signora  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  the  ridiculous  foal.  "How 
nice  he  is !  Oh,  how  beautiful  youth  al- 
ways is !" 

She  looked  up  admiringly  at  her  tall, 
handsome  Enrico,  who  had  just  brought 
her  another  bunch  of  heather.  The  birds 
were  singing  like  mad  in  the  fields;  some 
peasants  passed  with  their  laden  donkeys ; 
I  smoked  contemplatively,  while  moth- 
er and  son  talked  family  gossip  and  the 
signora  went  all  over  her  boy  again  for  the 
fourth  time.  .  .  .  Yes,  youth  is  beauti- 
ful, surely,  but  there  seemed  something 
horribly  pathetic  about  it  all  in  spite  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  May  morning. 

The  three  hours  came  to  an  end.  En- 
rico rose  and  saluted  me  formally.     He 


was  so  glad  to  have  seen  me;  I  was  very 
good  to  bring  his  mother  all  the  way  from 
Rome;  and  he  and  the  comrades  would 
much  enjoy  my  excellent  cigarettes.  "^ 
river der ell "  Then  he  turned  to  his  mother 
and  without  any  self-consciousness  bent 
to  her  open  arms.  .  .  . 

When  the  signora  joined  me  farther 
down  the  road  she  was  clear-eyed  but 
sombre. 

"  Can  you  understand,"  she  said  softly, 
"how  when  I  have  him  in  my  arms  and 
think  of  all  I  have  done  for  him,  his  ed- 
ucation, his  long  sickness,  all,  all — and 
what  he  means  to  me  and  his  father  and 
little  Bianca — and  then  I  think  how  in 
one  moment  it  may  all  be  over  for  always, 
all  that  precious  life — O  God,  what  are 
women  made  for !  .  .  .  We  shall  have 
to  hurry,  my  friend,  to  get  to  the  station." 

I  glanced  back  once  more  at  the  slim 
figure  just  going  around  the  bend  of  the 
road  at  a  run,  so -as  not  to  exceed  his  leave 
— a  mere  boy,  and  such  a  nice  boy,  with 
his  brilliant,  eager  eyes,  so  healthy  and 
clean  and  joyous,  so  affectionate,  so  com- 
pletely what  any  mother  would  adore. 
And  he  might  be  going  "up  north"  any 
day  now  to  fight  the  Austrians. 

"Signora,"  I  asked,  "do  you  still  be- 
lieve in  war?" 

"They  all  say  this  war  has  to  be,"  she 
said  dully.  "Oh,  I  don't  know  !  ...  It 
is  a  hard  world  to  understand !  .  .  .  I  try 
to  remember  that  I  am  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Italian  women.  .  .  . 
I  hope  I  shall  see  him  once  more  before 
they  take  him  away.    My  God ! " 

That  afternoon  the  expert  who  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  by  a  foreign  news- 
paper to  watch  the  critical  situation  care- 
fully pronounced  his  verdict: 

"Yes,  this  time  it  looks  to  me  really 
like  war.  They  have  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back.  Some  of  them  think  they  are  likely 
to  get  a  good  deal  out  of  the  war  with  a 
small  sacrifice — everybody  likes  a  bar- 
gain, you  know  !  .  .  .  Then  General  Ca- 
dorna,  they  say,  is  a  very  ambitious  man, 
and  this  is  his  chance.  A  successful  cam- 
paign would  make  him.  .  .  .  But  I  don't 
know.  It  would  be  quite  a  risk,  quite  a 
risk." 

Yes,  I  thought,  quite  a  risk  for  the  con- 
script mothers ! 
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During  the  turbulent  week  that  fol- 
lowed, while  Italy  still  hesitated,  I  saw  En- 
rico Maironi  a  number  of  times.  Indeed, 
his  frank  young  face  with  the  sparkling 
black  eyes  is  mingled  with  all  my  memo- 
ries of  those  tense  days  when  the  streets  of 
Rome  were  vocal  with  passionate  crowds, 
when  soldiers  barred  the  thoroughfares, 
and  no  one  knew  whether  there  would  be 
war  with  Austria  or  revolution.  The  pol- 
itician came  to  Rome  and  delivered  his 
prudent  advice,  and  the  quiescent  people 
began  to  growl.  The  ministers  resigned: 
the  pubUc  growled  more  loudly.  .  .  . 

One  night,  having  been  turned  out  of 
the  Cafe  Nazionale  when  the  troops 
cleared  the  Corso  of  the  mob  that  threat- 
ened the  Austrian  embassy,  I  wandered 
through  the  agitated  city  until  I  found 
myself  in  the  quarter  where  the  Maironis 
lived,  and  called  at  their  little  home  to 
hear  if  they  had  had  news  of  the  boy. 
There  was  light  in  the  dining-room, 
though  it  was  long  past  the  hour  when 
even  the  irresponsible  Maironis  took  their 
irregular  dinner.  As  I  entered  I  could  see 
in  the  light  of  the  single  candle  three  faces 
intently  focussed  on  a  fourth — Enrico's, 
with  a  preoccupation  that  my  arrival 
scarcely  disturbed.  They  made  me  sit 
down  and  hospitably  opened  a  fresh  bot- 
tle of  wine.  The  boy  had  just  arrived  un- 
expectedly, his  regiment  having  been  re- 
called to  Rome  that  afternoon.  He  was 
travel-stained,  with  a  button  off  his  mili- 
tary coat  which  his  sister  was  sewing  on 
while  he  ate.  He  looked  tired  but  excited, 
and  his  brilliant  eyes  lighted  with  wel- 
come as  he  accepted  one  of  my  Turkish 
cigarettes  with  the  air  of  a  yoimg  world- 
ling and  observed: 

"You  see,  it  is  coming — sooner  than 
we  expected !" 

There  was  a  note  of  boyish  triumph  in 
his  voice  as  he  went  on  to  explain  again 
for  my  benefit  how  his  captain — a  really 
good  fellow  though  a  bit  severe  in  little 
things — had  let  him  off  for  the  evening  to 
see  his  family.  He  spoke  of  his  officer  ex- 
actly as  my  own  boy  might  speak  of  some 
approved  schoolmaster.  Signor  Maironi, 
who  in  his  post  at  the  war  office  heard 
things  before  they  got  into  the  street, 
looked  very  grave  and  said  little. 


"You  are  glad  to  have  him  iDack  in 
Rome,  at  any  rate ! "  I  said  to  the  signora. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  express- 
ively. 

"Rome  is  the  first  step  on  a  long  jour- 
ney," she  replied  sombrely. 

The  silent  tensity  of  the  father's  gaze, 
fastened  on  his  boy,  became  unbearable. 
I  followed  the  signora,  who  had  strolled 
through  the  open  door  to  the  little  ter- 
race and  stood  looking  blankly  into  the 
night.  Far  away,  somewhere  in  the  city, 
rose  a  clamor  of  shouting  people,  and 
swift  footsteps  hurried  past  in  the  street. 

"It  will  kill  his  father,  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  him!"  she  said  slowly,  as  if  she 
knew  herself  to  be  the  stronger.  "You 
see,  he  chose  the  grenadiers  for  Enrico  be- 
cause that  regiment  almost  never  leaves 
Rome:  it  stays  with  the  King.  And  now 
the  King  is  going  to  the  front,  they  say — 
it  will  be  the  first  of  all ! " 

"I  see!" 

"To-night  may  be  his  last  time  at 
home." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  seeking  for  the  futile 
crumb  of  comfort,  "they  will  take  Gio- 
litti's  advice,  and  there  will  be  no  war." 

Enrico,  who  had  followed  us  from  the 
dining-room,  caught  the  remark  and  cried 
with  youthful  conviction : 

"  That  Giolitti  is  a  traitor — he  has  been 
bought  by  the  Germans  ! " 

"  Giolitti ! "  Httle  Bianca  echoed  scorn- 
fully, arching  her  black  brows. 

Evidently  the  politician  had  lost  his 
popularity  with  the  youth  of  Italy.  With- 
in the  dining-room  I  could  see  the  father 
sitting  alone  beside  the  candle,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands.  Bianca  caressed  her 
brother's  shoulder  with  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  going,  too  ! "  she  said  to  me  with 
a  Httle  smile.  "I  shall  join  the  Red  Cross 
— I  begin  my  training  to-morrow,  eh, 
mamma  mia?'^  And  she  threw  a  glance 
of  childish  defiance  at  the  signora. 

"Little  Bianca  is  growing  up  fast!"  I 
laughed. 

"They  take  them  all  except  the  crip- 
ples," the  signora  commented  bitterly, 
"even  the  girls  I" 

"But  I  am  a  woman,"  Bianca  pro- 
tested, drawing  away  from  Enrico  and 
raising  her  pretty  head.  "I  shall  get  the 
hospital  training  and  go  up  north,  too — to 
be  near  'Rico." 
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Something  surely  had  come  to  the 
youth  of  this  country  when  girls  like  Bi- 
anca  Maironi  spoke  with  such  assurance 
of  going  forth  from  the  home  into  the  un- 
known. 

' '  Sicuro  I ' '  She  nodded  her  head  to  em- 
phasize what  I  suspected  had  been  a  moot 
point  between  mother  and  daughter.  The 
signora  looked  inscrutably  at  the  girl  for  a 
little  while,  then  said  quietly:  ''It's  'most 
ten,  Enrico." 

The  boy  unclasped  Bianca's  tight  little 
hands,  kissed  his  mother  and  father,  gave 
me  the  military  salute  .  .  .  and  we  could 
hear  him  running  fast  down  the  street. 
The  signora  blew  out  the  sputtering  can- 
dle and  closed  the  door. 

"I  am  going,  too  I"  Bianca  exclaimed. 

The  poet  was  coming  to  Rome.  After 
the  politician,  close  on  his  heels,  the  poet, 
fresh  from  his  triumph  at  the  celebration 
of  Quarto,  where  with  his  flaming  allegory 
he  had  stirred  the  youth  of  Italy  to  their 
depths !  A  few  henchmen,  waiting  for 
the  leader's  word,  had  met  Giolitti;  all 
Rome,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  turning  out  to 
greet  the  poet.  They  had  poured  into  the 
great  square  before  the  terminus  station 
from  ever>"  quarter.  The  packed  throng 
reached  from  the  dark  walls  of  the  ancient 
baths  around  the  splashing  fountain,  into 
the  radiating  avenues,  and  up  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  station  itself,  which  was  black 
with  human  figures.  It  was  a  quiet,  or- 
derly, well-dressed  crowd  that  swayed 
back  and  forth,  waiting  patiently  hour 
after  hour — the  train  was  very  late — to 
see  the  poet's  face,  to  hear  perhaps  his 
word  of  courage  for  which  it  thirsted. 

There  were  soldiers  every^vhere,  as  usu- 
al. I  looked  in  vain  for  the  familiar  uni- 
form of  the  granatieri,  but  the  gray-coated 
boyish  figures  seemed  all  alike.  In  the 
midst  of  the  press  I  saw  the  signora  and 
Bianca,  whose  eyes  were  also  wandering 
after  the  soldiers. 

"You  came  to  welcome  D'Annunzio?" 
I  queried,  knowing  the  good  woman's 
prejudices. 

"Him  ! "  the  signora  retorted  with  curl- 
ing lip.    "Bianca  brought  me." 

"Yes,  we  have  been  to  the  Red  Cross," 
the  girl  flashed. 

"Rome  welcomes  the  poet  as  though 
he  were  royalty,"  I  remarked,  standing 


on  tiptoe  to  sweep  with  a  glance  the  im- 
mense crowd. 

''He  will  not  go  to  the  front — he  will 
just  talk ! " 

"Enrico  is  here  somewhere,"  Bianca 
explained.  "They  told  us  so  at  the  bar- 
racks. We  have  looked  all  about  and 
mamma  has  asked  so  many  officers.  We 
haven't  seen  him  since  that  first  night. 
He  has  been  on  duty  all  day  in  the  streets, 
doing  pichett  'arniato,  ...  I  wish  Giolitti 
would  go  back  home.  If  he  doesn't  go 
soon,  he'll  find  out!" 

Her  white  teeth  came  together  grimly, 
and  she  made  a  significant  little  gesture 
with  her  hand. 

"Where's  mamma?" 

The  signora  had  caught  sight  of  another 
promising  uniform  and  was  talking  with 
the  kindly  officer  who  wore  it. 

"His  company  is  inside  the  station," 
she  explained  when  she  rejoined  us,  "and 
we  can  never  get  in  there  ! " 

She  would  have  left  if  Bianca  had  not 
restrained  her.  The  girl  wanted  to  see  the 
poet.  Presently  the  night  began  to  fall, 
the  still  odorous  May  night  of  Rome. 
The  big  arc-lamps  shone  down  upon  the 
crowded  faces.  Suddenly  there  was  a  for- 
ward swaying,  shouts  and  cheers  from  the 
station.  A  little  man's  figure  was  being 
carried  above  the  eager  crowd.  Then  a 
motor  bellowed  for  free  passage  through 
the  human  mass.  A  wave  of  song  burst 
from  thousands  of  throats,  Mameli's  "In- 
no."  A  little  gray  face  passed  swiftly. 
The  poet  had  come  and  gone. 

"  Come  ! "  Bianca  exclaimed,  taking  my 
hand  firmly  and  pulling  the  signora  on  the 
other  side.  And  she  hurried  us  on  with  the 
streaming  crowd,  through  lighted  streets 
toward  the  Pincian  hill,  in  the  wake  of  the 
poet's  car.  The  crowd  had  melted  from 
about  the  station  and  was  pouring  into 
the  Via  Veneto.  About  the  little  foun- 
tain of  the  Tritone  it  had  massed  again, 
but  persistent  Bianca  squirmed  through 
the  \'ielding  figures,  dragging  us  with  her 
until  we  were  wedged  tight  in  the  mass 
nearly  opposite  the  Queen  Mother's  pal- 
ace. 

The  vast  multitude  that  reached  into 
the  shadow  of  the  night  were  cheering  and 
singing.  Their  shouts  and  songs  must 
have  reached  even  the  ears  of  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  at  the  Villa  Malta  a  few 
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blocks  away.  The  signora  had  forgotten 
her  grenadier,  her  disHke  of  the  poet,  and 
for  the  moment  was  caught  up  in  the  emo- 
tion of  the  crowd.  Bianca  was  singing 
the  famihar  hynm.  .  .  .  Suddenly  there 
was  a  hush;  light  fell  upon  the  upturned 
faces  from  an  opened  window  on  a  bal- 
cony in  the  Hotel  Regina.  The  little 
figure  stood  forth  in  the  band  of  yellow 
light  and  looked  down  upon  the  dense 
throng  beneath.  In  the  stillness  his  words 
began  to  fall,  very  slowly,  very  clearly,  as 
if  each  was  a  graven  message  for  his  peo- 
ple. And  the  Roman  youth  all  about  me 
swayed  and  sighed,  seizing  each  colored 
word,  divining  its  heroic  symbol,  drink- 
ing thirstily  the  ardor  of  the  poet. 

"The  Hght  has  not  wholly  gone  from 
the  Aurelian  wall  .  .  .  fifty  years  ago  at 
this  hour  the  leader  of  the  Thousand  and 
his  heroic  company  .  .  .  We  will  not 
be  a  museum,  an  inn,  a  water-color  in 
Prussian  blue!  ..." 

The  double  line  of  soldiers  behind  us 
had  forgotten  their  formation  and  were 
pressing  forward  to  catch  each  word. 
.  .  .  The  signora  was  gazing  at  the  man 
with  fascinated  eyes.  Bianca's  little  hand 
tightened  unconsciously  on  mine,  and  her 
lips  parted  in  a  smile.  The  poet's  words 
were  falling  into  her  eager  heart.  He  was 
speaking  for  her,  for  all  the  ardent  youth 
of  Italy: 

**  Viva!  Viva  Roma  senza  ontal  Viva  la 
grande  e  pur  a  Italia!  ..." 

The  voice  ceased :  for  one  moment  there 
was  complete  silence;  then  a  cheer  that 
was  half  a  sigh  broke  from  the  crowd. 
But  the  blade  of  light  faded,  the  poet  was 
gone.  When  at  last  I  got  the  Maironis 
into  a  cab  there  were  bright  tears  in  Bi- 
anca's eyes  and  the  mother's  face  was 
troubled. 

*' Perhaps  it  has  to  be,"  the  signora 
murmured. 

"Of  course!"  Bianca  echoed  sharply, 
raising  her  little  head  defiantly.  "What 
else  could  Italy  do  ?  " 

The  streets  were  rapidly  emptying. 
Some  companies  of  infantry  that  had  been 
poHcing  the  city  all  day  marched  wearily 
past.    Bianca  jumped  up  quickly. 

'' They ^ re  granatieri!  And  there's  'Ri- 
co's captain ! " 

The  sympathetic  cab-driver  pulled  up 
his  horse  while  the  soldiers  tramped  by. 


"  'Rico,  'Rico  ! "  the  girl  called  softly  to 
the  soldiers. 

A  hand  went  up,  and  the  boy  gave  us 
a  luminous  smile  as  his  file  swung  past. 

"I  have  seen  him  again!"  the  mother 
sighed. 

The  poet  spoke  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  to  the  restless  people  who  waited 
hour  after  hour  in  the  street  before  his 
hotel.  Having  found  its  voice — a  voice 
that  spoke  its  inner  heart — young  Italy 
clamored  for  action.  The  fret  of  Rome 
grew  louder  hourly;  soldiers  cordoned  the 
main  streets,  while  GioHtti  waited,  the 
ambassadors  flitted  back  and  forth  to  the 
Consulta,  the  King  took  counsel  ^ith  his 
advisers.  I  looked  for  young  Maironi's 
face  among  the  fines  of  troops  barring 
passage  through  the  streets.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  might  be  called  at  any  moment 
to  do  his  soldier's  duty  here  in  Rome  ! 

All  day  long  and  half  the  night  the  cav- 
alry stood  motionless  before  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  ready  to  clear 
away  the  mobs  that  prowled  about  the 
corner  of  Via  Cavour,  where  Giolitti  lived. 
Once  they  charged.  It  was  the  night  the 
poet  appeared  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre. 
The  narrow  street  was  full  of  shouting 
people  as  I  drove  to  the  theatre  with  the 
Maironis.  Suddenly  there  was  the  ugly 
sound  of  horses'  feet  on  concrete  walks, 
shrieks  and  wild  rushes  for  safety  in  door- 
ways and  alleys.  As  our  cab  whisked 
safely  around  a  corner  the  ca.va.lry  came 
dashing  past,  their  hairy  plumes  stream- 
ing out  from  the  metal  helmets,  their 
ugly  swords  high  in  the  air.  The  signo- 
ra's  face  paled.  Perhaps  she  was  think- 
ing, as  I  was,  that  there  might  be  one 
thing  worse  than  war  with  Austria,  and 
that  would  be  revolution.  Bianca  ex- 
claimed scornfuUy: 

"They  had  better  be  fighting  Italy's 
enemies !" 

"They  are  not  yet  enemies,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

She  gave  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"They  will  be  to-morrow  ! " 

The  fever  within  the  vast  auditorium 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  girl's  words.  Here 
was  no  "rabble  of  the  piazza,"  to  repeat 
the  German  ambassador's  sneer,  but  well- 
to-do  Roman  citizens.  For  three  hours 
they  shouted  their  hatred  of  Teuton,  sang 
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patriotic  hymns,  cried  defiance  to  the  pol- 
itician GioHtti,  who  would  keep  the  na- 
tion bound  in  its  old  alliance.  "  Fuori  i 
harhari!  .  .  .  GioHtti  traditore!"  One 
grizzled  Roman  hurled  in  my  ears:  ''I'll 
drink  his  blood,  the  traitor ! " 

When  the  little  poet  entered  his  flow- 
er-wreathed box  every  one  cheered  and 
waved  to  him.  He  stood  looking  down  on 
the  passionate  human  sea  beneath  him, 
then  slowly  plucked  the  red  flowers  from 
a  great  bunch  of  carnations  that  some  one 
handed  him  and  threw  them  one  by  one 
far  out  into  the  cheering  throng.  One 
floated  downward  straight  into  Bianca's 
eager  hand.  She  snatched  it,  kissed  the 
flower,  and  looked  upward  into  the  poet's 
smiling  face.  .  .  . 

He  recited  the  suppressed  stanzas  of  a 
poem,  the  slow,  rhythmic  lines  falling  like 
the  red  flowers  into  eager  hearts.  The 
signora  was  standing  on  her  seat  beside 
Bianca,  clasping  her  arm,  and  tears  gath- 
ered slowly  in  her  large,  wistful  eyes,  tears 
of  pride  and  sadness.  .  .  .  Out  in  the 
still  night  from  that  storm  of  passion 
once  more,  we  walked  on  silently  through 
empty  streets.  ''He  believes  it — he  is 
right,"  the  signora  sighed.  "Italy  also 
must  do  her  part!" 

"Of  course,"  Bianca  said  quickly,  "and 
shewiU!  .  .  .    See  there!" 

The  girl  pointed  to  a  heap  of  stones 
freshly  upturned  in  the  street.  It  was 
the  first  barricade. 

"Our  soldiers  must  not  fight  each 
other,"  she  said  gravely,  and  glanced 
again  over  her  shoulder  at  the  barri- 
cade. .  .  . 

In  front  of  Santa  Maria  the  tired  cav- 
alry sat  their  horses,  and  a  double  line  of 
infantry  was  drawn  across  the  Via  Cavour 
before  the  Giolitti  home.  The  boys  were 
slouching  over  their  rifles :  whatever  play 
there  had  been  in  this  picket  duty  had 
gone  out  of  it.  Suddenly  Bianca  and  her 
moth«er  ran  down  the  line.  "Maironi, 
Maironi!"  I  heard  some  of  the  soldiers 
caUing  softly,  and  there  was  a  shuffle  in 
the  ranks.  Enrico  was  shoved  forward  to 
the  front  in  comradely  fashion.  Mother 
and  sister  chatted  with  the  boy,  and  pres- 
ently Bianca  came  dashing  back. 

"They  haven't  had  anything  to  eat  all 
day!" 

We  found  a  cafe  still  open  and  loaded 


ourselves  with  rolls,  chocolate,  and  ciga- 
rettes, which  Bianca  distributed  to  the 
weary  soldiers  while  the  young  lieutenant 
tactfully  strofled  to  the  other  end  of  the 
line. 

"To  think  of  keeping  them  here  all 
day  without  food ! "  the  signora  grumbled 
as  we  turned  away.  The  boys,  shov- 
ing their  gifts  into  pockets  and  mouths, 
straightened  up  as  their  officer  came  back 
down  the  line.  "They  might  as  well  be 
at  war,"  the  signora  continued. 

When  I  returned  to  my  hotel  through 
the  silent  streets  the  granatieri  had  gone 
from  their  post,  but  the  horsemen  were 
still  sitting  their  sleeping  mounts  before 
the  old  church.  Their  vigil  would  be  all 
night. 

The  nation's  crisis  had  come  and  passed. 
We  did  not  know  it,  but  it  was  marked  by 
those  little  piles  of  stones  in  the  Via  Vi- 
minale.  The  disturber  Giolitti  had  fled 
overnight  at  the  invitation  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  now  knew  itself  to  be  strong 
enough  to  do  what  it  would.  And  there- 
after events  moved  more  swiftly.  Rome 
was  once  more  calm.  The  people  gath- 
ered again  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  peacefully,  in  the  spirit  of  concord,  in 
the  Piazza  del  Populo  and  in  the  Campi- 
doglio.  Their  will  had  prevailed,  they  had 
found  themselves.  A  great  need  of  recon- 
ciliation, of  union  of  all  spirits,  found  ex- 
pression in  these  meetings,  in  spots  conse- 
crated by  ancient  memories  of  greatness, 
under  the  soft  spring  sky. 

In  the  press  that  filled  the  little  piazza 
of  the  Campidoglio  to  the  brim,  and  ran 
down  into  the  old  lanes  that  led  to  the 
Forum  and  the  city,  I  met  Signora  Mai- 
roni once  more.  She  had  not  come  thith- 
er to  find  her  boy — soldiers  were  no  longer 
needed  to  keep  the  crowds  from  violence. 
She  came  in  the  hungry  need  to  fill 
her  heart  with  belief  and  confidence,  to 
strengthen  herself  for  sacrifice. 

"We  haven't  seen  Enrico  since  that 
night  on  the  streets.  He  is  kept  ready  in 
the  barracks  unless  he  has  been  sent  away 
already.  .  .  .  But  he  said  he  would  let 
us  know!" 

A  procession  with  the  flags  of  Italy  and 
the  desired  provinces  mounted  the  long 
flight  of  steps  above  us,  and  the  syndic 
of  Rome,  the  Prince  Colonna,  came  out 
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from  the  open  door  and  fronted  the  mass 
of  citizens. 

"He  is  going,  and  his  sons  ! "  the  signo- 
ra  whispered.  "He  is  a  fine  man  I"  The 
prince  looked  gravely  over  the  upturned 
faces  as  if  he  would  speak;  then  refrained, 
as  though  the  moment  were  too  solemn 
for  further  words.  He  stood  there  look- 
ing singularly  like  the  grave  portraits 
of  Roman  fathers  in  the  museum  near 
by,  strong,  stern,  resolved.  The  evening 
breeze  lifted  the  cluster  of  flags  and  waved 
them  vigorously.  Little  fleecy  clouds 
floated  in  the  blue  sky  above  the  Aracoeli 
church.  There  were  no  shouts,  no  songs. 
These  were  men  and  women  from  the 
working  classes  of  the  neighboring  quarter 
of  old  Rome  who  were  gi\'ing  their  sons 
and  husbands  to  the  nation,  and  felt  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

"Let  us  go,"  the  Prince  Colonna  said 
solemnlv,  "to  the  Quirinal  to  meet  our 
King  I"' 

As  we  turned  down  the  hill  we  could 
see  the  long  black  stream  already  flow- 
ing through  the  narrow  passages  out  into 
the  square  before  the  new  monument. 
It  was  a  silent,  spontaneous  march  of  the 
people  to  its  leader.  The  blooming  roses 
in  the  windows  and  on  the  terraces  above 
gayly  flamed  against  the  dark  walls  of  the 
old  houses  along  the  route.  But  the  hur- 
rying crowd  did  not  look  up.  Its  mood 
was  sternly  serious.  It  did  not  turn  aside 
as  we  neared  the  palace  of  the  enemy's 
ambassador.  The  time  was  past  for  such 
childish  demonstrations. 

"If  only  we  might  go  instead,  we  older 
ones,"  the  signora  said  sadly,  "not  the 
children.  .  .  .  Life  means  so  much  more 
to  them!" 

We  reached  the  Quirinal  hill  as  the  set- 
ting sun  flooded  all  Rome  from  the  ridge 
of  the  Janiculum.  The  piazza  was  already 
crowded  and  at  the  Consulta  opposite  the 
royal  palace,  where,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  the  ambassadors  were  vainly  offer- 
ing last  inducements  to  avoid  war,  fa- 
vored spectators  filled  the  windows.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  quiet,  solemn  scene.  No 
speeches,  no  cheers,  no  songs.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  signora's  last  words  were  in  every 
mind.  "They  say,"  she  remarked  sadly, 
"that  it  will  take  a  great  many  lives  to 
carry  those  strong  mountain  positions, 
many  thousands  each  month,  thousands 


and  thousands  of  boys  .  .  .  All  those 
mothers  1" 

At  that  moment  the  ^\4ndow  on  the  bal- 
cony above  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
was  flung  open,  and  two  lackeys  brought 
forth  a  red  cloth  which  they  hung  over 
the  stone  balustra,de.  Then  the  King  and 
Queen,  followed  by  the  Httle  prince  and 
his  sister,  stepped  forth  and  stood  above 
us,  looking  down  into  the  crowded  faces. 
The  King  bowed  his  head  to  the  cheers 
that  greeted  him  from  his  people,  but  his 
serious  face  did  not  relax.  He  looked 
worn,  old.  Perhaps  he,  too,  was  thinking 
of  those  thousands  of  fives  that  must  be 
spent  each  month  to  unlock  the  Alpine 
passes  which  for  forty  years  Austria  had 
been  fortifying !  .  .  .  He  bowed  again 
in  response  to  the  hearty  cries  of  Viva 
il  Re!  The  Queen  bowed.  The  little 
black-haired  prince  by  his  father's  side 
looked  steadily  down  into  the  faces.  He. 
too,  seemed  to  understand  what  it  meant 
— that  these  days  his  father's  throne  had 
been  put  into  the  stake  for  which  Italy 
was  to  fight,  that  his  people  had  cast  all 
on  the  throw  of  this  war.  No  smile,  no 
bo}ish  elation,  relieved  the  serious  Httle 
face. 

"Why  does  he  not  speak?"  the  signora 
murmured,  as  if  her  aching  heart  de- 
manded a  word  of  courage  from  the  King. 

"It  is  not  yet  the  time,"  I  suggested, 
nodding  to  the  Consulta. 

The  KLing  cried,  "  Fft'a  Italia!^'  then 
withdrew  from  the  balconv  \\\\h.  his  fam- 
Uy. 

' '  Viva  Italia  !'  It  was  a  prayer,  a  hope, 
spoken  from  the  heart,  and  it  was  received 
silently  by  the  throng.  Yes,  might  the 
God  of  battles  preserve  Italy,  all  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  that  the  d}ing  sun 
was  bathing  in  its  golden  flood  I  .  .  . 

Signora  Maironi  hurried  through  the 
crowded  street  at  a  nerv^ous  pace. 

"I  do  not  like  to  be  long  away  from 
home,"  she  explained.  "  'Rico  may  come 
and  go  for  the  last  time  while  I  am  out." 

We  had  no  sooner  entered  the  door  of 
the  house  than  the  mother  said:  "Yes, 
he's  here  I" 

The  boy  was  sitting  in  the  little  dining- 
room,  drinking  a  glass  of  ^^-ine,  his  father 
on  one  side,  his  sister  on  the  other.  He 
seemed  much  excited. 

"  We  leave  in  the  morning  I "  he  said. 
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There  was  an  exultant  ring  in  his  voice, 
a  flash  in  his  black  eyes. 

''Where  for?"  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"They  never  tell — to  the  front  some- 
where !  .  .  .  See  my  stripes.  They  have 
made  me  bicyclist  for  the  battalion.  I've 
got  a  machine  to  ride  now.  I  shall  carry 
orders,  you  know  ! " 

His  laugh  was  broken  by  a  cough. 

"  Ugh,  this  nasty  cold — that  comes  from 
Messer  Giolitti — too  much  night  work — 
no  more  of  that !    The  rat ! " 

I  glanced  at  the  signora. 

''Have  you  all  his  things  ready,  Bian- 
ca?"  she  asked.  "The  cheese  and  the 
cake  and  his  clothes  ?  " 

"Everything,"  the  little  girl  replied 
quickly.  "'Rico  says  we  can't  come  to 
see  him  off." 

The  mother  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
boy. 

"It's  no  use  trying.  Nobody  knows 
where  or  when,"  he  explained.  "They 
don't  want  a  lot  of  mothers  and  sisters 
fussing  over  the  men,"  he  added  teas- 
ingly. 

Little  Bianca  told  me  how  she  and  her 
mother  slipped  past  all  the  sentinels  at 
the  station  the  next  morning  and  ran 
along  the  embankment  outside  the  rail- 
road yards  where  the  long  line  of  cattle- 
cars  packed  with  soldiers  was  waiting. 

"They  know  us  pretty  well  in  the  regi- 
ment by  this  time,"  she  laughed.  "I 
heard  them  say  as  we  ran  along  the  cars 
looking  for  'Rico:  'Seel  There's  Mai- 
roni's  mother  and  the  little  Maironi !  Of 
course  they  would  come  somehow !  .  .  .' 
We  gave  them  the  roses  you  brought 
yesterday — you  don't  mind  ?  They  loved 
them  so — and  said  such  nice  things." 
Bianca  paused  to  laugh  and  blush  at  the 
pretty  speeches  which  the  soldiers  had 
made,  then  ran  on:  "Poor  boys,  they'll 
soon  iDe  where  they  can't  get  flowers  and 
cakes.  .  .  .  Then  we  found  'Rico  at  last 
and  gave  him  the  things  just  as  the  train 
started.  He  was  so  glad  to  see  us !  Poor 
'Rico  had  such  a  cough,  he  looked  quite 
badly,  he  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care 
of  himself.  Mother  is  always  scolding 
him  for  being  so  careless — boys  are  all  like 
that,  you  know  !  .  .  .  And  there  was  such 
a  noise !    We  ran  along  beside  the  train, 


oh,  a  long  way,  until  we  came  to  a  deep 
ditch — we  couldn't  jump  that !  And  they 
cheered  us,  all  the  soldiers  in  the  cars; 
they  looked  so  queer,  jammed  in  the 
cattle-cars  with  the  straw,  just  like  the 
horses.  Enrico's  captain  gave  us  a  sa- 
lute, too.  I  wonder  where  they  are  now." 
She  paused  in  her  rapid  talk  for  a  sombre 
moment,  then  began  excitedly:  "Don't 
you  want  to  see  my  Red  Cross  dress — it's 
so  pretty  !    I  have  just  got  it." 

She  ran  up-stairs  to  put  on  her  nurse's 
uniform ;  presently  the  signora  came  into 
the  room.  She  was  dressed  all  in  black 
and  her  face  was  very  pale.  She  nodded 
and  spoke  in  a  dull,  lifeless  voice. 

"Bianca  told  you?  He  wanted  me  to 
thank  you  for  the  cigarettes.  He  was  not 
very  well — he  was  suffering,  I  could  see 
that." 

"Nothing  worse  than  a  cold,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  must  see  him  again  ! "  she  cried  sud- 
denly, passionately,  "just  once,  once 
more — before — "  Her  voice  died  out  in  a 
whisper.  Bianca,  who  had  come  back  in 
her  little  white  dress,  took  up  the  signo- 
ra's  unfinished  sentence  with  a  frown: 

"Of  course  we  shall  see  him  again, 
mamma !  Didn't  he  promise  to  write  us 
where  they  sent  him?"  She  turned  to 
me,  impetuous,  demanding,  true  little 
woman  of  her  race.  "You  know  I  shall 
be  sent  up  north,  too,  to  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals, and  mamma  will  go  with  me.  Then 
we'll  find  Enrico.    Won't  we,  mother?" 

But  the  signora's  miserable  eyes  seemed 
far  away,  as  if  they  were  following  that 
slowly  moving  train  of  cattle-cars  packed 
with  boyish  faces.  She  fingered  unsee- 
ingly  the  arm  of  Bianca's  dress  with  its 
cross  of  blood-red.  At  last,  with  a  long 
sigh,  she  brought  herself  back  to  the  pres- 
ent. Was  I  ready  for  an  Italian  lesson  ? 
We  might  as  well  lose  no  more  time.  She 
patted  Bianca  and  pushed  her  gently 
away.  "Run  along  and  take  off  that  ter- 
rible dress!"  she  said  irritably.  Bianca, 
with  a  little,  discontented  gesture  and  ap- 
preciative pat  to  the  folds  of  her  neat  cos- 
tume, left  us  alone*.  "  She  thinks  of  noth- 
ing but  this  war ! "  the  signora  exclaimed. 
"  The  girls  are  as  bad  as  the  men  ! " 

"  Is  it  not  quite  natural  ?  " 

We  began  on  the  verbs,  but  the  signo- 
ra's mind,  usually  so  vivacious,  was  not 
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on  the  lesson.  It  was  still  mth  that  slow 
troop-train  on  its  way  to  the  frontier. 

"You  are  too  tired,"  I  suggested. 

"No,  but  I  can't  stay  in  here — let  us  go 
into  the  city.'' 

Rome  seemed  curiously  lifeless  and 
dead  after  all  the  passionate  movement  of 
the  past  week.  It  was  empty,  too.  All 
the  troops  that  had  filled  the  seething 
streets  had  departed  overnight,  and  the 
turbulent  citizens  had  vanished.  The 
city,  like  the  heart  of  Italy,  was  in  sus- 
pense, waiting  for  the  final  word  which 
meant  war. 

"You  ^\'ill  not  stay  much  longer,  I  sup- 
pose?" the  signora  questioned. 

"I  suppose  not."  Life  seemed  to  have 
flowed  out  of  this  imperial  Rome,  with  all 
its  loveliness,  in  the  wake  of  the  troop- 
trains. 

"If  I  could  only  go,  too!  ...  If  we 
knew  where  he  was  to  be  ! " 

"You  will  know — and  you  will  go  with 
Bianca." 

"I  would  go  into  battle  itself  to  see 
'Rico  once  morel"  the  poor  woman 
moaned. 

"There  will  be  lots  of  time  yet  before 
the  battles  begin,"  I  replied  with  lying 
comfort. 

"You  think  so  I  .  .  .  War  is  very  ter- 
rible for  those  who  have  to  stay  behind." 


Ill 


Ix  obedience  to  Signora  Maironi's  mys- 
terious telegram,  I  waited  outside  the  rail- 
road station  in  Venice  for  the  arrival  of 
the  night  express  from  Rome,  which  was 
very  late.  The  previous  day  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  attach  to  me  old  Giu- 
seppe, one  of  the  two  boatmen  now  left 
at  the  tragheto,  all  the  younger  men  hav- 
ing been  called  out.  There  were  few 
forestieri,  and  Giuseppe  was  thankful  to 
have  a  real  signor,  whom  he  faithfully 
protected  from  the  suspicious  and  hostile 
glances  of  the  Venetians.  Every  stranger, 
I  found,  had  become  an  Austrian  spy  I 
Giuseppe  was  now  busily  tidying  up  his 
ancient  gondola,  exchanging  jokes  with 
the  soldiers  in  the  laden  barks  which 
passed  along  the  canal.  Occasionally  a 
fast  motor-boat  threw  up  a  long  wave  as 
it  dashed  by  on  an  errand  with  some  of- 
ficer in  the  stern.    All  Venice,  relieved  of 


tourists,  was  bustling  with  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Gray  torpedo-boats  lay  about 
the  piazzeta,  and  Red  Cross  flags  waved 
from  empty  palaces.     Yet  there  was  no 


war. 


Giuseppe,"  I  asked,  "do  you  think 
there  will  be  any  war?" 

^^Sicuro!"  the  old  man  replied,  straight- 
ening himself  and  pointing  significantly 
with  his  thumb  to  a  passing  bargeful  of 
soldiers.    "  Thev  are  on  the  wav." 

"Where?" 

"Who  knows?  .  .  .  The  mountains," 
and  he  indicated  the  north  with  his  head. 
"I  have  two  sons — they  have  gone." 

"And  Italy  -vv^ill  win?"  I  continued 
idly. 

"Sicurof^  came  the  replv  reassuringly, 
''mar' 

And  in  that  expressive  "ma''  I  might 
read  all  the  anxiety,  the  fears,  of  Italy. 

At  last  the  signora  came,  dressed  in  the 
same  black  she  had  worn  the  day  Enrico 
had  left  Rome.  In  her  hand  she  carried 
a  little  black  bag.  She  gave  me  a  timid 
smile  as  Giuseppe  settled  her  under  the 
felza. 

"You  were  surprised  at  the  telegram?" 

"A  little,"  I  confessed. 

"I  had  to  come."  She  sighed  as  the 
gondola  pushed  into  the  narrow,  tortuous 
canal  that  led  back  to  the  piazza. 

"What  news  from  Enrico?" 

"Nothing!  Not  a  word!  .  .  .  That's 
why  I  came." 

"It's  only  been  a  week — the  mails  are 
slow,"  I  suggested. 

"I  could  stand  it  no  longer — you  will 
think  me  mad.     I  mean  to  find  him  I" 

"But  how — where?"  I  demanded  in 
bewilderment. 

"That's  what  I  must  discover  here." 

"In  Venice!" 

"  Somebody  must  know !  Oh,  I  see 
what  you  think — I  am  out  of  my  head. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  I  am  !  Sitting  there  in  the 
house  day  after  day  thinking,  thinking — 
and  the  poor  boy  was  so  miserable  that 
last  morning — he  was  too  sick.'' 

"  Surely  you  must  have  some  plan  ?  " 

"An  officer  on  the  train  last  night — a 
major  going  up  there  to  join  his  regiment 
— he  was  very  kind  to  me,  lent  me  his  coat 
to  keep  me  warm,  it  was  so  cold.  He  is  a 
well-known  doctor  in  Rome.  Here,  I  have 
his  card  in  mv  sack  somewhere.  .  .  .    He 
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says  it's  a  matter  of  hours  now  before 
they  begin." 

''Well,"  I  said,  in  a  pause,  hoping  to 
bring  the  signora's  mind  back  to  the  start- 
ing-point. "What  has  the  major  to  do 
with  your  finding  Enrico  ?  " 

''He  told  me  to  inquire  at  Mestre  or 
here  where  Enrico's  train  had  been  sent. 
.  .  .  They  wouldn't  tell  me  anything  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Mestre.  So  I  must 
find  out  here,"  she  ended  inconsequen- 
tially. 

"Here  in  Venice?  But  they  won't  tell 
you  a  thing  even  if  they  know.  You  had 
a  better  chance  in  Rome." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  they  wouldn't  tell  his  father — he 
tried  to  find  out." 

"And  you  couldn't  get  north  of  Mestre. 
It's  all  military  zone  now,  you  know." 

"Is  it?"  she  answered  vacantly.  "I 
had  to  come,"  she  repeated  like  a  child, 
"and  I  feel  better  already — I'm  so  much 
nearer  him.  .  .  .  Don't  you  really  think 
I  can  get  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

I  spent  a  futile  hour,  while  Giuseppe 
pushed  us  languidly  through  the  gray  la- 
goons, trying  to  convince  Signora  Maironi 
that  her  search  for  the  boy  was  worse  than 
useless,  might  easily  land  her  in  prison 
should  she  attempt  to  penetrate  the  lines. 
At  the  end  she  merely  remarked : 

"'Rico  expects  me — he  said  that  last 
night:  'You  will  come  up  north  to  see 
me,  mother,  before  war  is  declared.' " 

Thereat  I  began  again  at  the  begin- 
ning and  tried  more  urgently  to  distract 
the  signora  from  her  purpose. 

"You  might  be  locked  up  as  a  spy !"  I 
concluded. 

"But  I  am  an  Italian  woman — an  Ital- 
ian mother !"  she  cried  indignantly. 

Giuseppe  nodded  sympathetically  over 
his  long  ^  sweep  and  murmured  something 
like  "£  veroT'  It  ended  by  my  asking 
the  old  fellow  if  he  knew  where  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  Venetian  commandant  was. 

"Sicurol^^  the  old  man  laughed,  waving 
a  hand  negligently  toward  the  Zattere. 
So  we  headed  there.  I  thought  that  an 
hour  or  two  spent  in  vainly  trying  to  see 
the  busy  gentleman  in  command  of  Venice 
would  probably  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  convince  Signora  Maironi  of  the  fu- 
tility of  her  quest.  As  I  helped  her  to  the 
quay  from  the  gondola  in  front  of  the  old 
convent  which  was  now  the  military  head- 


quarters, she  said  gently,  apologetically: 
"Don't  be  so  cross  with  me,  signor! 
Think  merely  that  I  am  an  old  woman 
and  a  mother  with  a  son  about  to  fight  for 
his  country." 

I  saw  her  disappear  within  the  gate 
after  being  questioned  by  the  sentinel; 
then  Giuseppe  and  I  waited  in  the  shadow 
of  an  interned  German  steamship — one, 
two,  almost  three  hours,  until  the  sun  had 
set  the  marble  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
aflame  with  a  flood  of  gold.  Then  I  heard 
Giuseppe  murmuring  triumphantly,  '^  Ec- 
col  la  signora! ''  The  little  black  figure 
was  waiting  for  us  by  the  steps,  a  con- 
tented smile  on  her  lips. 

"  Have  I  been  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It  makes  no  difference,  if  you  have 
found  out  something.  Did  you  see  the 
commandant?" 

She  nodded  her  head  in  a  pleased  man- 
ner. 

"I  thought  I  should  never  see  him — 
there  were  so  many  officers  and  sentinels, 
and  they  all  tried  to  turn  me  off.  But  I 
wouldn't  go  !  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
courage a  mother  who  wants  to  see  her 
son." 

"And  he  told  you?"  I  asked  impa- 
tiently. 

"Heavens,  how  lovely  the  day  is  !"  the 
signora  remarked  with  her  provoking  in- 
consequentiality.  "Let  us  go  out  to  the 
Lido  !  I  know  a  little  fisherman's  osteria 
at  San  Nicolo  where  we  can  get  supper 
under  the  trees." 

The  gondola  headed  seaward  in  the 
golden  light. 

"It  will  be  a  terrible  war,"  the  signora 
began  presently.  "They  know  it.  .  .  . 
The  commandant  talked  with  me  a  long 
time  after  I  got  to  him,  while  others 
waited.  .  .  .  There  are  many  spies  here 
in  Venice,  he  told  me — Austrians  who  are 
hidden  in  the  city.  .  .  .  He  was  such  a 
gentleman,  so  patient  with  me  and  kind. 
.  .  .  Do  you  know,  I  wept — yes,  cried  like 
a  great  fool !  When  he  told  me  I  must  re- 
turn and  wait  for  news  in  Rome,  and  I 
thought  of  that  long  ride  back  without 
seeing  my  sick  boy — I  just  couldn't  help 
it — I  cried.  .  .  .     He  was  very  kind." 

In  the  end  the  facts  came  out,  as  they 
always  did  with  the  signora,  in  her  own 
casual  fashion.  The  military  commander 
of  Venice,  evidently,  was  a  kind,  fatherly 
sort  of  officer,  with  sons  of  his  own  in  the 
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army,  as  he  had  told  the  signora.  After 
giving  the  distracted  mother  the  only 
sound  advice  he  could  give  her — to  resign 
herself  to  waiting  for  news  of  her  son  by 
the  uncertain  mails — he  had  let  fall  signifi- 
cantly, "But  if  you  should  persist  in  your 
mad  idea,  signora,  I  should  take  the  train 

to ,"  and  he  mentioned  a  little  town 

near  the  Austrian  frontier  not  three  hours' 
ride  from  Venice. 

''What  will  you  do?"  I  asked  as  we 
approached  the  shore  of  the  Lido. 

**I  don't  know,"  the  signora  sighed. 
''But  I  must  see  Enrico  once  more!" 

The  Buon'  Pesche,  a  little  osteria  near 
the  waterside,  was  thronged  with  sailors 
from  the  gray  torpedo-boats  that  kept  up 
a  restless  acti\dty,  dashing  back  and  forth 
in  the  harbor  entrance.  We  found  a  table 
under  a  plane-tree,  a  little  apart  from  the 
noisy  sailors  who  were  drinking  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Italian  arms  in  the  purple  wine  of 
Padua,  and,  while  the  dusk  fell  over  dis- 
tant Venice,  watched  the  antics  of  the 
swift  destroyers. 

"Don't  they  seem  possessed!"  the 
signora  exclaimed;  "like  angry  bees,  as 
if  they  knew  the  enemy  was  near." 

We  were  speaking  English,  and  I  no- 
ticed that  the  country  girl  who  served  us 
looked  at  me  sharply.  When  we  rose  to 
leave  it  was  already  dark,  the  stars  were 
shining  in  the  velvet  sky,  and  Venice  was 
mysteriously  blank.  As  we  strolled  across 
the  grass  toward  the  boat-landing,  a  man 
stepped  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, indicating  firmly  that  I  should  ac- 
company him.  He  took  us  to  the  military 
post  at  the  end  of  the  island,  the  signora 
expostulating  and  explaining  all  the  way. 
There  we  had  to  wait  in  a  bare  room  faint- 
ly Hghted  by  one  flaring  candle  while 
men  came  and  went  outside,  looked  at 
us,  talked  in  low  tones,  and  left  us  won- 
dering. After  an  hour  of  this  a  young 
officer  appeared,  and  with  a  smiling,  ner- 
vous air  began  a  lengthy  examination. 
Who  was  I?  Who  was  the  signora 
— my  wiie,  my  mother?  WTiy  were  we 
there  on  the  Lido  after  dark,  etc.?  It 
was  easy  enough  to  con\ince  him  that  I 
was  what  I  was — an  amicable,  idle  Amer- 
ican. My  pocketful  of  papers  and,  above 
all,  my  Italian,  rendered  him  quickly  more 
smiUng  and  apologetic  than  ever.  But  the 
signora,  who,  it  seems,  had  not  registered 
on  her  arrival  in  Venice,  as  they  had  ascer- 


tained while  we  were  waiting,  was  not  so 
easily  explained,  although  she  told  her 
tale  truthfully,  tearfully,  in  e\'ident  trepi- 
dation. To  the  young  officer  it  was  not 
credible  that  an  Italian  mother  should  be 
seeking  her  soldier  son  on  the  Lido  at  this 
hour.  Another  officer  was  summoned, 
and  while  the  first  young  man  entertained 
me  with  appreciations  of  English  and 
American  authors  with  whose  works  he 
was  acquainted,  the  signora  was  put 
through  a  gruelling  examination  which  in- 
cluded her  ancestry,  family  affairs,  and 
political  opinions.  She  was  alternately 
angry,  haughty,  and  tearful,  repeating 
frequently,  "I  am  an  Italian  mother!" 
which  did  not  answer  for  a  passport  as  well 
as  my  broken  Italian.  In  the  end  she  had 
to  appeal  to  the  kindly  commandant  who 
had  listened  to  her  story  earher  in  the  day. 
After  hearing  the  signora's  tearful  voice 
on  the  telephone  he  instructed  the  youth- 
ful captain  of  artillery  to  let  us  go.  The 
young  officers,  whose  responsibihties  had 
weighed  heaxdly  on  them,  apologized  pro- 
fusely, ending  with  the  remark:  "You 
know  we  are  expecting  something  to 
happen — very  soon !  .  .  .  We  have  to 
be  careful." 

We  hurried  to  the  landing,  where  we 
found  Giuseppe  fast  asleep  in  the  gondola, 
but  before  we  could  rouse  him  had  some 
further  difficulty  with  suspicious  carabi- 
nieri,  who  were  inclined  to  lock  us  up  on 
the  Lido  until  morning.  A  few  lire  in- 
duced them  to  consider  our  adventure 
more  leniently,  and  well  past  midnight 
the  sleepy  Giuseppe  swept  us  toward  the 
darkened  city. 

"You  might  think  they  were  already  at 
war!"  I  grumbled. 

"Perhaps  they  are,"  the  signora  repHed 
sadly. 

"Well,  you  see  what  trouble  you  will 
get  into  if  you  attempt  to  enter  the  war 
zone,"  I  warned. 

"Yes,"  the  subdued  woman  said  dully, 
"I  see!" 

"That  story  of  yours  doesn't  sound 
probable — and  you  have  no  papers." 

She  sighed  heavily  without  reply,  but  I 
thought  it  well  to  drive  home  the  point. 

"  So  you  had  better  take  the  train  home 
to-morrow  and  not  get  arrested  as  a  spy." 

I  awoke  from  a  dream  with  a  confused 
reverberation  in  my  ears  several  hours 
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later.  Birds  were  wheeling  in  the  gray 
dawn,  crying  loudly.  Suddenly  there 
came  another  crash  very  close  to  the 
hotel,  followed  by  sputtering  and  crack- 
ling. I  did  not  have  to  be  told — this  was 
war !  From  my  balcony  I  could  see  the 
round  dome  of  the  peaceful  Salute  in  the 
morning  mist.  The  birds  were  still  wheel- 
ing and  crying  in  the  garden  beneath,  and 
all  along  the  Grand  Canal  sounded  the 
clatter  of  machine  guns  and  at  intervals 
the  louder  explosions  of  bombs. 

Soon  I  could  distinguish  from  other 
sounds  the  persistent  hum  of  a  motor  far 
above  in  the  sky.  And  there,  like  some 
gigantic  gadfly,  was  the  enemy  aero- 
plane, buzzing  in  a  straight  line  over  Ven- 
ice toward  the  Adriatic.  The  little  ma- 
chine was  the  verv^  incarnation  of  hostile 
vnl\,  winging  its  way  above  its  prey, 
dropping  into  the  gray  abyss  its  unseen 
missiles,  indifferent  to  the  splutter  of  the 
guns  on  the  palace  roofs.  The  aeroplane 
disappeared,  but  presently  another  came 
in  sight  from  Mestre  and  the  noisy  bom- 
bardment began  again.  Some  louder  ex- 
plosions near  me  seemed  to  punctuate 
the  fusillade. 

Yes,  this  was  war  !  And  as  I  hurriedly 
dressed  myself  I  thought  that  Signora 
Maironi  would  be  lucky  if  she  got  back 
safely  to  Rome.  We  met  over  an  early 
cup  of  coffee.  The  signora,  who  also  had 
been  awakened  by  the  visit  of  the  aero- 
planes, seemed  not  in  the  least  frightened ; 
indeed,  she  was  stirred  to  renewed  deter- 
mination by  this  touch  of  war. 

''Go  back  now  without  seeing  him!'' 
she  said  spiritedly.    ''Never  I" 

So  Giuseppe  took  her  over  to  Mestre  in 
the  gondola.  I  judged  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  her  to  start  on  her  quest  alone, 
depending  solely  on  her  mother  appeal  to 
make  her  way  through  the  confusion  at 
the  front.  She  waved  me  a  smihng  fare- 
well on  the  steps  of  the  old  palace,  her 
little  bag  in  one  hand,  looking  hke  a 
comfortable  middle-aged  matron  on  a 
shopping  expedition,  not  in  the  least  like 
a  timid  mother  starting  for  the  battle 
line  in  search  of  her  child. 

And  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Signora 
Maironi  for  four  days.  Ordinarily,  it 
would  not  take  that  many  hours  to  make 

the  journey  to  X .     But  these  first 

days  of  war  there  was  no  telling  how  long 


it  might  take,  nor  whether  one  could  get 
there  by  any  route.  Had  her  resolution 
failed  her  and  had  she  already  returned 
to  Rome?  But  in  that  case  she  would 
surely  have  telegraphed.  Or  was  she 
detained  in  some  frontier  village  as  a 
spy?  .  .  .     ^ 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  since  the 
signora's  departure  I  was  dawdhng  over 
my  coffee  in  the  deserted  salone,  enjo}dng 
the  scented  June  breeze  that  came  from 
the  canal,  when  I  heard  a  light  step  and  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Signora  Maironi  en- 
tered and  dropped  on  a  lounge,  very  white 
and  breathless,  as  if  she  had  run  a  long 
way  from  somewhere. 

"  Give  me  coffee,  please  !  I  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  yesterday  morning." 
And  after  she  had  swallowed  some  of  the 
coffee  I  poured  for  her  she  began  to  speak, 
to  tell  her  storv,  not  pausing  to  eat  her 
roll. 

"When  I  left  you  that  morning — when 
was  it,  a  week  or  a  year  ago? — I  seemed 
very  courageous,  didn't  I?  The  firing, 
the  danger,  somehow  woke  me  up.  But 
before  I  started  I  really  wanted  to  run 
back  to  Rome.  Yes,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  idea  of  poor  'Rico  up  there  in  that 
same  thing  I  should  never  have  done  it. 
.  .  .  Well,  we  got  to  Mestre,  as  Giuseppe 
no  doubt  told  you.  While  I  w^as  waiting 
in  the  station  for  the  train  to  that  place 
the  commandant  told  me,  I  saw  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  grenadier  uniform.  He 
was  not  of  'Rico's  company  or  I  should 
have  known  him,  but  he  had  the  uniform. 
Of  course  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 
He  said  he  didn't  know,  he  was  trying  to 
find  out  where  the  regiment  was.  He  had 
been  given  leave  to  go  to  his  home  in  Sar- 
dinia to  bury  his  father,  poor  boy,  and  was 
hurr\dng  back  to  join  the  grenadiers.  '  If 
you  will  stay  with  me,  signora,'  he  said, 
'you  will  find  where  your  boy  is,  for  you 
see  I  must  join  my  regiment  at  once.' 
Wasn't  that  lucky  for  me  ?  So  I  got  into 
the  same  compartment  with  the  lieuten- 
ant when  the  train  came  along.  It  was  full 
of  officers.  But  no  one  seemed  to  know 
where  the  grenadiers  had  been  sent.  The 
officers  were  very  polite  and  kind  to  me. 
They  gave  me  something  to  eat  or  I  should 
have  starved,  for  there  was  nothing  to  be 
bought  at  the  stations,  everything  had 
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been  eaten  clean  up  as  if  the  locusts  had 
passed  that  way !  .  .  .  And  there  was 
one  old  gentleman — here,  I  have  his  card 
somewhere — well,  no  matter — we  talked  a 
long  time.  He  told  me  how  many  difficul- 
ties the  army  had  to  meet  and  about  the 
spies.  It  seems  that  the  spies  are  terrible. 
The  Austrians  have  them  even^'here, 
and  many  are  Italians,  alas  1  the  ones  who 
live  up  there  in  the  mountains !  They 
are  arresting  them  all  the  time.  They 
took  a  woman  and  a  man  in  a  woman's 
dress  off  the  train.  Well,  that  didn't 
make  me  any  easier  in  my  mind,  but  I 
stayed  close  to  my  little  lieutenant,  who 
looked  after  me  as  he  would  his  own 
mother,  and  no  one  bothered  me  with 
questions.  .  .  . 

''  Such  heat  and  such  slowness,  you  can- 
not imagine  how  weary  I  became  before 
the  day  was  done  !  Trains  and  trains  of 
troops  passed.  Poor  fellows !  And  can- 
non and  horses  and  food,  just  one  long 
train  after  another.     We  could  scarcely 

crawl.  ...    So  we  reached  X as  it 

was  getting  dark,  but  the  granatieri  were 
not  there.  They  had  been  the  day  before, 
but  had  gone  on  forward.  To  think,  if  I 
had  started  the  night  before  I  should  have 
found  'Rico  and  had  him  a  whole  day 
perhaps." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  remarked,  as  the 
signora  paused  to  swallow  another  cup  of 
coffee.  '*It  was  all  a  matter  of  chance, 
and  if  you  had  started  the  day  before  you 
would  have  missed  your  lieutenant." 

"Well,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 


spend  the  night  at  X- 


For  no  trains 


went  on  to  Palma  Nova,  where  the  lieu- 
tenant was  going  in  the  morning.  So  I 
walked  into  the  town  to  look  for  a  place 
to  sleep,  but  every  bed  was  taken  by  the 
officers,  not  a  place  to  sleep  in  the  whole 
town.  It  was  then  after  nine  o'clock;  I 
returned  to  the  station,  thinking  I  could 
stay  there  until  the  train  started  for 
Palma  Nova.  But  they  won't  even  let 
you  stay  in  railroad  stations  any  longer ! 
So  I  walked  out  to  the  garden  in  the 
square  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  spend 
the  night  there.  Luckily  it  was  still  warm. 
Who  should  come  by  with  an  old  lady  on 
his  arm  but  the  gentleman  I  had  talked 
with  on  the  train,  Count — yes,  he  was  a 
count — and  his  mother.  They  had  a  villa 
near  the  town,  it  seems.    '  Why,  signora  I ' 


he  said,  when  he  saw  me  sitting  there  all 
alone,  'why  are  you  out  here  at  this 
time  ? '  And  I  told  him  about  there  not 
being  a  bed  free  in  the  town.  Then  he 
said:  'You  must  stay  with  us.  We  have 
made  our  villa  ready  for  the  wounded, 
but,  thank  God,  they  have  not  begun  to 
come  in  yet,  so  there  are  many  empty 
rooms  at  your  disposal.'  That  was  how 
I  escaped  spending  the  night  on  a  bench 
in  the  pubHc  garden  I  It  was  a  beautiful 
villa,  -vvdth  grounds  all  about  it — quite 
large.  They  gave  me  a  comfortable  room 
with  a  bath,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  the  count  and  his  mother — whatever 
were  their  names.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing a  maid  came  mth  my  coffee  and  woke 
me  so  that  I  might  get  the  train  for  Palma 
Nova. 

"That  day  was  too  long  to  tell  about. 
I  found  my  young  lieutenant,  and  as  soon 
as  we  reached  Palma  Nova  he  went  off  to 
hunt  for  the  granatieri.  But  the  regiment 
had  been  sent  on  ahead  I  Again  I  was  just 
too  late.  It  had  left  for  the  frontier,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town.  I 
could  hear  the  big  cannon  from  there. 
(Oh,  yes,  they  had  begun  !  I  can  tell  you 
that  made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  hold 
my  boy  once  more  in  my  arms.)  Palma 
Nova  was  jammed  with  everything,  sol- 
diers, motor-trucks,  cannon — such  confu- 
sion as  you  never  saw.  Everj^thing  had 
to  pass  through  an  old  gate — you  know, 
it  was  once  a  Roman  town  and  there  are 
walls  and  gates  still  standing.  About  that 
gate  toward  the  Austrian  frontier  there 
was  such  a  crush  to  get  through  as  you 
can't  imagine ! 

"They  let  no  one  through  that  gate 
without  a  special  pass.  You  see,  it  was 
close  to  the  lines,  and  they  were  afraid  of 
spies.  I  tried  and  tried  to  slip  through, 
but  it  was  no  use.  And  the  time  going 
by  and  Enrico  marching  away  from  me 
always  toward  battle.  I  just  prayed  to 
the  Virgin  to  get  me  through  that  gate — 
yes,  I  tell  you,  I  prayed  hard  as  I  never 
prayed  before  in  my  life.  .  .  .  The  young 
lieutenant  came  to  tell  me  he  had  to  go  on 
to  reach  his  regiment  and  offered  to  take 
anything  I  had  for  Enrico.  So  I  gave 
him  almost  all  the  money  I  had  with  me, 
and  the  little  watch  you  gave  me  for  him, 
and  told  him  to  say  I  should  get  to  him 
somehow  if  it  could  be  done.     The  young 
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man  promised  he  would  find  'Rico  and 
give  him  the  things  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. How  I  hated  to  see  him  disap- 
pear through  that  gate  into  the  crowd 
beyond!  But  there  was  no  use  trying: 
there  were  soldiers  with  drawn  bayonets 
all  about  it.  My  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
seemed  to  do  no  good  at  all.  .  .  . 

''  So  at  the  end,  after  trying  everywhere 
to  get  that  special  pass,  I  was  sitting  at  a 
cafe  drinking  some  milk — everything  is  so 
frightfully  dear,  you  have  no  idea ! — and 
was  thinking  that  after  coming  so  far  I 
was  not  to  see  my  boy.  For  the  first  time 
I  felt  discouraged,  and  I  must  have  shown 
it,  too,  with  my  eyes  on  that  gate.  An  of- 
ficer who  was  waiting  in  front  of  the  cafe, 
walking  to  and  fro,  presently  came  up  to 
me  and  said:  'Signora,  I  see  that  sorrow 
in  your  eyes  which  compels  me  to  address 
you.  Is  there  anything  a  stranger  might 
do  to  comfort  you?'  So  I  told  him  the 
whole  thing,  and  he  said  very  gently:  'I 
do  not  know  whether  I  can  obtain  the  per- 
mission for  you,  but  I  know  the  officer 
who  is  in  command  here.  Come  wdth  me 
and  we  vdW  tell  him  your  desire  to  see  your 
son  before  the  battle,  which  cannot  be  far 
off,  and  perhaps  he  will  grant  your  re- 
quest.' 

''Think  of  such  fortune!  The  Virgin 
had  listened.  I  shall  always  pray  with 
better  faith  after  this !  Just  when  I  was 
at  the  end,  too  !  The  kind  officer  was  also 
a  count,  Count  Foscari,  from  here  in  Ven- 
ice. He  has  a  brother  in  the  garrison  here, 
and  there's  a  lady  to  whom  he  wishes  me 
to  give  some  letters.  ...  I  wonder  if  I 
still  have  them!" 

The  signora  stopped  to  investigate  the 
recesses  of  her  Httle  bag. 

"First,  let  me  know  what  the  Count 
Foscari  did  for  you,"  I  exclaimed,  tanta- 
Uzed  by  the  signora's  discursive  narrative. 
''Then  we  can  look  after  his  correspond- 
ence at  our  leisure." 

"  There  they  are  !  .  .  .  He  took  me  up 
into  the  offices  of  the  military  commander 
of  the  town — a  very  busy  place  it  was. 
But  the  count  just  walked  past  all  the 
sentinels,  and  I  followed  him  without 
being  stopped.  But  when  he  asked  for 
the  pass  the  commander  was  very  cross 
and  answered,  '  Impossible  ! ' — short  like 
that.  Even  while  we  were  there,  another, 
stronger  order  came  over  the  telegraph 


from  the  staff  forbidding  any  civilian  to 
pass  through  the  town.  I  thought  again 
it  was  all  over — I  should  never  see  'Rico. 
But  Count  Foscari  did  not  give  up.  He 
just  waited  until  the  conimander  had  said 
everything,  then  spoke  very  gently  to  him 
in  [[a  low  tone  (but  I  could  hear).  'The 
signora  is  an  Italian  mother.  I  will  give 
my  word  for  that !  She  wants  to  see  her 
son,  who  was  sick  when  he  left  Rome.' 
Then  he  stopped,  but  the  other  officer 
just  frowned,  and  the  count  tried  again. 
'  It  is  not  much  good  that  any  of  us  can  do 
now  in  this  life.  We  are  all  so  near  death 
that  it  seems  we  should  do  whatever  kind- 
ness we  can  to  one  another.'  The  com- 
mandant's secretary  was  there  mth  the 
pass  already  made  out  in  his  hand — he 
had  been  preparing  it  while  the  others 
were  talking — and  he  put  it  down  on  the 
table  before  the  commandant  for  his  sig- 
nature. But  he  turned  his  head,  and  the 
count  gave  a  nod  to  the  secretary,  and 
the  kind  young  man  took  the  seal  and 
stamped  it  and  handed  it  to  me  with  a 
little  smile.  And  the  commandant  just 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pretended  not 
to  see.  The  count  said  to  him:  'Thanks  ! 
For  a  mother  1 ' 

"So  there  I  was  with  my  pass.  I 
thanked  Count  Foscari  and  hurried 
through  that  gate  as  fast  as  my  legs  would 
carry  me,  afraid  that  some  one  might  take 
the  paper  away  from  me.  What  an  awful 
jam  there  was  !  I  thought  my  legs  would 
not  hold  out  long  on  that  hard  road,  but  I 
was  determined  to  walk  until  I  fell  before 
giving  up  now.  ...  I  must  have  passed 
forty  sentinels ;  some  of  them  stopped  me. 
They  said  I  would  be  shot,  but  what  did  I 
care  for  that !  I  could  hear  the  roaring  of 
the  guns  ahead,  louder  all  the  time,  and 
the  smoke.  It  was  really  battle.  I  began 
to  run.  I  was  so  anxious  lest  I  might  not 
have  time." 

"  Were  you  not  afraid  ?  " 

"Of  what?  Of  a  shell  hitting  my  poor 
old  body?  I  never  thought  of  it.  I  just 
felt — little  'Rico  is  on  there  ahead  in  the 
middle  of  all  that.  But  it  was  beautiful  all 
the  same — yes,"  she  repeated  softly,  with 
a  strange  gleam  on  her  tired  face,  "it  was 
beau  and  horrible  at  the  same  time.  ...  I 
passed  the  frontier  stones.  Yes  !  I  have 
been  on  Austrian  territory,  though  it's  no 
longer  Austrian  now,  God  be  praised  !    I 
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was  very  nearly  in  Gradesca,  where  the 
battle  was.  I  should  never  have  gotten 
that  far  had  it  not  been  for  a  good  man  in 
a  motor-car  who  took  me  off  the  road  with 
him.  How  we  drove  in  all  that  muddle  ! 
He  stopped  when  we  passed  any  troops  to 
let  me  ask  where  the  granatieri  were.  It 
was  always  'just  ahead.'  The  sound  of 
the  guns  got  louder.  ...  I  was  terribly 
excited  and  so  afraid  I  was  too  late,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  soldier  bent  over  a  bi- 
cycle riding  back  down  the  road  like  mad. 
It  was  my  'Rico  coming  to  find  me  !  .  .  . 
I  jumped  out  of  the  motor  and  took  him  in 
my  arms,  there  in  the  road.  .  .  .  God, 
how  he  had  changed  already,  how  thin  and 
old  his  face  was !  And  he  was  so  excited  he 
could  hardly  speak,  just  like  'Rico  always, 
when  anything  is  going  on.  'Mother,'  he 
said,  'I  wanted  so  to  see  you.  You  said 
you  might  come  up  here,  and  I  looked  for 
you  all  along  where  the  train  stopped,  at 
Bologna  and  Mestre  and  Palma  Nova. 
But  I  couldn't  find  you.  This  morning  I 
knew  you  would  come — I  knew  it  when  I 
woke.'  Don't  you  see  I  was  right  in  keep- 
ing on  ?  .  .  .  The  young  lieutenant  had 
told  him  I  was  looking  for  him,  and  they 
let  him  come  back  on  his  bicycle  to  find 
me.  Poor  boy,  he  was  so  excited  and  kept 
looking  over  his  shoulder  after  his  regi- 
ment !  '  You  see,  mamma,'  he  said, '  this 
is  a  real  battle !  We  are  at  the  front ! 
And  our  regiment  has  the  honor  to  make 
the  first  attack  I '  He  was  so  proud,  the 
poor  boy !  .  .  .  Of  course  I  could  not 
keep  him  long — five  minutes  at  the  most 
I  had  with  him  there  by  the  side  of  the 
highroad,  with  all  the  noise  of  the  guns 
and  the  passing  wagons.  Five  minutes, 
but  I  would  rather  have  died  than  lost 
those  minutes.  ...  I  put  your  watch  on 
his  wrist.  He  was  so  pleased  to  have  it, 
with  the  illuminated  hands  which  will  give 
him  the  time  at  night  when  he  is  on  duty. 
He  wrote  you  a  few  words  on  this  scrap 
of  paper,  all  I  had  with  me,  leaning  on  my 
knee.  I  took  his  old  watch — the  father 
will  want  it.  It  had  been  next  his  heart 
and  was  still  warm.  .  .  .  Then  he  kissed 
me  and  rode  back  up  the  road  as  fast  as 
he  could  go.  The  last  I  saw  was  when 
he  rode  into  a  cloud  of  dust.  .  .  . 

"Well,"  the  signora  concluded,  after  a 
long  pause,   "that  is  all!    I  found  my 


way  back  here  somehow.  I  have  been 
through  the  lines,  on  Austrian  territory, 
almost  in  battle  itself — and  I  have  seen 
my  boy  again,  the  Virgin  be  praised! 
And  I  am  content.  Let  God  do  with  him 
what  he  will." 

Later  we  went  in  search  of  Count  Fos- 
cari's  brother  and  the  lady  to  whom  he 
had  sent  his  letters.  Then  Giuseppe  and 
I  took  the  signora  to  the  train  for  Rome. 
As  I  stood  beside  the  compartment,  the 
signora,  who  seemed  calmer,  more  like 
herself  than  for  the  past  fortnight,  re- 
peated dreamily:  "My  friend,  I  have  seen 
'Rico  and  I  am  content.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  have  him  in  my  arms, 
unless  the  dear  God  spares  him.  I  know 
now  what  it  is  he  is  doing  for  his  country, 
what  battle  is  I  He  is  fighting  for  me,  for 
all  of  us.     I  am  content !" 

With  a  gentle  smile  the  signora  waved 
me  farewell. 

Enrico  came  out  of  that  first  battle 
safely,  and  many  others,  as  little  Bianca 
wrote  me.  She  and  the  signora  were  mak- 
ing bandages  and  feeding  their  thirsty 
hearts  with  reports  of  the  brave  deeds 
the  Italian  troops  had  done  along  the 
Isonzo.  "They  are  all  heroes!"  the  girl 
WTote.  "But  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to 
pierce  those  mountains  which  the  Aus- 
trians  have  been  fortifying  all  these  years. 
There  is  perpetual  fighting,  but  Enrico 
is  well  and  happy,  fighting  for  Italy. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  postal  from  him:  he 
sent  his  respects  to  you.  ..." 

Thereafter,  there  was  no  news  from  the 
Maironis  for  some  time;  then  in  Septem- 
ber came  the  dreaded  black-bordered  let- 
ter in  the  signora's  childish  hand.  It  was 
dated  from  some  little  town  in  the  north 
of  Italy  and  written  in  pencil. 

"  I  have  been  in  bed  for  some  weeks,  or 
I  should  have  written  before.  Our  dear 
Enrico  fell  the  3d  of  August  on  the  Col 
di  Lana.  He  died  fighting  for  Italy  like 
a  brave  man,  his  captain  wrote  us.  .  .  . 
Bianca  is  here  nursing  me,  but  soon  she 
will  go  back  to  Padua  into  the  hospital, 
and  I  shall  go  with  her  if  there  is  anything 
that  a  poor  old  woman  can  do  for  our 
wounded  soldiers.  .  .  .  Dear  friend,  I  am 
so  glad  that  I  saw  him  once  more — now  I 
must  wait  until  paradise.  .  .  ." 
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HOW  A  CONVEYANCE  WENT  AWAY  EMPTY 

RS.  BARON  ''took  to  her 
room,"  as  the  saying  is. 
For  an  hour  or  more  she 
might  have  been,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  in  some 
far  country. 

She  left  an  awed  silence  behind  her. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  think  I'll  go 
and  talk  to  Mrs.  Shepard  awhile,"  said 
Bonnie  May,  not  without  significance. 
The  atmosphere  had  become  too  rare- 
fied for  her.  She  was  turning  from  an 
inimical  clan.  She  was  obeying  that  un- 
dying instinct  which  impelled  the  cave- 
men of  old  to  get  their  backs  toward  a 
wall. 

Baron,  Sr.,  prepared  to  go  out.  He 
turned  to  Flora  and  Victor  as  he  took 
his  leave,  and  his  whole  being  twinkled 
quietly.  He  seemed  to  be  saying:  "Don't 
ask  me !" 

Flora  stole  up  to  her  mother's  room. 
She  tapped  at  the  door  affectionately — if 
one  can  tap  at  a  door  affectionately. 

A  voice  muffled  by  pillows  was  heard. 
"Making  hay,"  it  seemed  to  say.  Flora 
frowned  in  perplexity.  Then  her  brow 
cleared  and  she  smiled  wistfully.  "  Oh  ! " 
she  interpreted,  " '  Go  away  1 ' " 

She  sought  Victor  again. 

"I  suppose  she'll  have  to  go,"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Oh,  yes,  certainly;  yes, 
go,"  agreed  Victor  firmly. 

"And  yet  I  can't  say  it's  her  fault." 

"You  might  say  it's  her  misfortune." 

"Yes.  .  .  .     Isn't  she— wonderful!" 

"Oh,  well,  if  two  people  simply  can't 
understand  each  other,  that's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"But  she  understands. 


she'll  have  to 


She  just  talks 


**+  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  "Bonnie 
May  "  appears  on  page  7  of  the  Advertising  pages. 


too  much.     She  won't  realize  that  she's 
only  a  child." 

"Oh,  what's  the  use  !"  exclaimed  Baron. 
He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
strolled  through  the  house,  up  into  the 
library. 

He  took  down  a  copy  of  "Diana  of  the 
Crossways"  and  opened  it  at  random, 
staring  darkly  at  words  which  the  late 
Mr.  Meredith  never  wrote: 

"Why  couldn't  she  have  made  allow- 
ances? Why  couldn't  she  have  over- 
looked things  which  plainly  weren't 
meant  to  be  the  least  bit  offensive?" 

Obscurities,  perhaps;  but  what  does  one 
expect  of  Meredith? 

He  ruminated  long  and  dejectedly. 
And  then  he  heard  his  mother  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

He  put  aside  his  book  and  assumed  a 
light,  untroubled  air.  "Better  have  it 
out  now,"  he  decided,  as  he  opened  the 
door  and  confronted  his  mother. 

"Where  is  the  Queen  of  Sheba?"  asked 
Mrs.  Baron. 

Baron  dropped  into  a  chair.  "You 
know  I'm  awfully  sorry,  mother,"  he  said. 
There  was  a  singular  lack  of  real  repent- 
ance in  his  tone. 

"I  don't  doubt  that.  Still,  you  might 
have  taken  me  into  your  confidence  be- 
fore you  brought  that  outrageous  little 
creature  into  the  house.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  child.     Never." 

"But  you  know  what  the  circum- 
stances were " 

"  Don't  go  into  that  again.  I  know  that 
you  brought  her  here,  and  that  there 
wasn't  any  excuse  for  such  foolishness." 

"  But,  mother  ! "  Baron's  face  became 
heavy  with  perplexity.  "  She's  such  a  Ht- 
tle  thing  !  She  hasn't  got  anybody  to  turn 
to  when  she's  in  trouble.  My  goodness  ! 
I  think  she  has  done  nobly — not  whim- 
pering once  since  she  came  into  the  house. 
She's  probably  —  rattled  !  How  would 
you  or  I  behave  if  we  were  in  her  shoes  ?  " 
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Drawn  by  Reginald  Birch. 

She  assumed  a  slightly  careless  air,  and  looked  airily  at  imaginary  objects. 
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Mrs.  Baron's  eyebrows  steadily  mount- 
ed. ^'  The  point  is,  we're  not  in  the  sHght- 
est  degree  responsible  for  her.  I  want  to 
know  how  we're  going  to  get  rid  of  her." 

Baron  had  taken  a  chair  directly  in 
front  of  his  mother.  Now  he  arose  and 
paced  the  floor.  When  he  spoke  his  tone 
was  crisp  almost  to  sharpness. 

"It  isn't  any  more  difficult  now  than 
it  was  yesterday,"  he  said.  "I  can  turn 
her  over  to  the  police." 

Something  in  his  manner  startled  his 
mother.  She  flushed  quickly.  ''That's 
just  like  you,"  she  protested.  "What  do 
you  suppose  people  would  say  if  we  turned 
a  motherless  child  over  to  the  police? 
You  ought  to  see  that  you've  forced  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  me!" 

Baron  regarded  her  darkly.  "There 
is,"  he  admitted,  "always  the  question  of 
what  people  would  say;  though  I'd  rather 
believe  we  cared  more  for  what  we  our- 
selves—  "  He  broke  off  w^th  a  return  to 
his  crisp  manner.  "I  could  ask  Thorn- 
burg  to  take  her,"  he  resumed.  "He  of- 
fered to  help.  I  have  an  idea  he  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  her." 

"The  theatre  man — yes.  And  he'd 
dress  her  up  in  a  fancy-ball  costume,  and 
encourage  her  in  her  brazen  w^ays,  and 
she'd  be  utterly  shameless  by  the  time 
she  got  to  be  a  young  woman." 

Baron  spoke  with  decision.  "Mother, 
don't ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Thornburg  isn't 
that  kind  at  all.  He — he'd  probably  try 
to  get  at  her  point  of  vievr  now  and  then, 
and  he  might  allow  her  to  have  certain 
liberties.  I  think  he's  broad  enough  to 
want  her  to  be  good  without  insisting 
upon  her  being  miserable!" 

"Victor  Baron!"  warned  his  mother; 
and  then  she  added  with  decision:  "Then 
you'd  better  get  him  to  take  her^and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"To-morrow — I'll  see  him  about  it  to- 
morrow," said  Baron.  He  spoke  defer- 
entially. He  felt  *^hat  anger  had  driven 
them  both  farther  than  they  need  have 
gone.  He  still  hoped  that  there  might  be 
other  solutions  of  the  problem  than  the 
one  he  and  his  mother  had  agreed  upon. 

Nevertheless,  he  called  on  Thornburg 
the  next  morning. 

"No,  it's  not  that  she  has  disappoint- 
ed me,"  he  replied  in  response  to  a  ques- 
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tion  from  Thornburg.  "  The  fact  is  I  did- 
n't foresee  the — the  complications.  My 
mother  has  taken  them  into  account,  and 
it's  her  decision  rather  than  mine  that  we 
ought  to  give  her  up." 

There  was  an  interruption  here — the 
bustling  intrusion  of  one  of  the  attaches 
of  the  theatre.  When  Thornburg  turned 
to  Baron  again  he  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  has  lost  the  thread  of 
a  conversation.  "You  were  saying — oh, 
yes;  you've  got  enough  of — of  what's  her 
name  ?  Well,  what's  your  impression  of 
her,  now  that  you've  had  time  to  look  her 
over?" 

"I  haven't  changed  my  mind  at  all.  I 
like  her." 

"The  family  made  a  row?" 

Baron  answered  evasively.  "It  isn't 
quite  a  question  of  liking.  It's  something 
like  trjdng  to  keep  a  canary  in  a  suit- 
case, or  putting  a  lamb  or  a  kitten  into 
harness." 

Thornburg  smiled.  "Tell  me  just  how 
she  fails  to  square  with  the — the  domestic 
virtues,"  he  said. 

"Her  way  of  saving  things — her  views. 
.  .  .  She  is  so  wholly  unconventional," 
said  Baron  haltingly.  "  She  doesn't  stand 
in  awe  of  her  superiors.  She  expresses 
her  ideas  with — well,  with  great  liberty. 
You  know  children  aren't  supposed  to  be 
like  that.  At  least,  my  mother  takes  that 
view  of  the  case." 

He  so  plainly  had  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  the  argument  he  made  that  Thorn- 
burg looked  at  him  keenly. 

"I  see  !  She  scratches  the  paint  off  !" 
interpreted  the  manager.  He  smiled  up- 
on Baron  exultingly. 

"You  might  put  it  so,"  agreed  Baron, 
to  whom  the  words  were  highly  offensive. 
He  proceeded  coldly.  "I  understood 
that  you  felt  some  measure  of  responsi- 
bility. I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be 
willing  to  take  her,  in  case  we  decided  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  keep  her." 

The  manager  pretended  not  to  notice 
the  aloofness  of  the  other's  tone.  "Now, 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  expense — "  he  be- 
gan. 

"It  isn't.  She  doesn't  seem  at  home 
with  us.  I  think  that  states  the  case 
fully." 

"How  could  she  feel  at  home  in  the 
Httle  time  she's  been  with  you?" 
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''Then  I  might  put  it  this  way:  she 
doesn't  seem  congenial." 

''Of  course  that's  different.  That  seems 
to  leave  me  out,  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

"You  mean,"  said  Baron,  "you  would- 
n't care  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
her?" 

"Why  should  I?"  demanded  the  man- 
ager bluntly.  He  glared  at  Baron  resent- 
fully. 

"You're  quite  right,  certainly.  I  seem 
to  have  had  the  impression " 

"I  have  an  idea  she's  doing  better  w^th 
you  than  she  would  anywhere  else,"  con- 
tinued Thornburg  in  milder  tones.  "Why 
not  give  her  her  place  and  make  her  stay 
in  it?  I  can't  understand  a  family  of 
grown  people  throwing  up  their  hands  to 
a  baby!" 

"I  merely  wanted  to  get  your  views," 
said  Baron  as  he  rose  to  go.  "I  didn't 
want  to  call  in  the  police  until " 

Thornburg  got  up,  too.  "Don't  un- 
derstand that  I  wash  my  hands  of  her," 
he  hastened  to  say.  "Of  course,  if  you 
wonH  keep  her " 

Baron  thought  he  detected  an  ill-con- 
cealed anxiety  in  the  other's  tone.  He 
waited  patiently. 

"Look  here.  Baron,  I'm  going  to  be 
frank  with  you.  When  you  took  her 
home  I  was  inclined  to  think  you  were  a 
bit  officious,  just  at  first.  I  like  them — 
children,  I  mean.  You  see,  you  had 
taken  her  off  my  premises ;  and  when  you 
told  me  something  about  her  the  next 
day,  about  her  being  intelligent  and  nice 
— well,  I  thought  about  the  big  house  I've 
got,  and  not  a  child  in  it,  and  never  to 
be  one,  and  I  figured  I  might  as  well 
have  taken  her  myself.  Of  course  there 
were  difficulties  ..."  His  expression  be- 
came troubled.  "Once  before  I  tried  to 
take  a  child  into  the  house  and  Mrs. 
Thornburg  objected.  It  was  my  own 
child,  too."  He  paused.  "You  know 
I've  been  married  twice." 

Baron's  thoughts  went  back  a  few  years 
to  the  somewhat  unpleasant  story  of 
Thornburg's  divorce  from  an  actress  with 
whom  he  had  spent  only  a  little  more  than 
one  troubled  year.  The  facts  had  been 
public  property  at  the  time.  He  made 
no  reply. 

Thornburg  continued:  "I'm  in  doubt 
as  to  how  my  wife  would  look  at  it  if  I 


suggested  that  I'd  like  to  bring  this  waif 
home.  Of  course,  it's  just  possible  she 
might  not  want  to  take  a  child  of  mine, 
and  still  be  willing  to  take  in  some  out- 
sider. You  know  what  strange  creatures 
women  are," 

Baron  did  not  break  the  silence  that 
ensued,  and  presently  the  manager  re- 
sumed: "You  see  what  the  difficulty  is. 
The — the  wife  is  likely  to  suspect  that 
Bonnie  May  is  the  same  little  girl  I 
wanted  to  bring  home  before — that  she's 
mine.  She  never  saw  the  little  daughter. 
I'd  have  to  be  careful  not  to  make  her 
suspicious." 

"But  the  circumstances  ...  I  don't 
see  how  she  could  suspect  anything," 
argued  Baron. 

"Not  if  I  don't  seem  too  much  inter- 
ested. That's  the  point.  I'll  tell  you. 
Baron — you  come  out  and  see  us.  Me 
and  my  wife.  Come  to-night.  State  the 
case  to  us  together.  Tell  the  plain  truth. 
Explain  how  you  got  hold  of  Bonnie  May, 
and  tell  my  wife  your  people  don't  see 
their  way  clear  to  keeping  her.  That 
ought  to  make  the  thing  clear  enough." 

Baron  turned  homeward,  marveUing  at 
Thornburg.  It  seemed  strange  that  a 
strong,  successful  man  should  feel  obHged 
to  shape  his  affairs  to  please  an  ungra- 
cious, suspicious  wife.  He  felt  sorry  for 
him,  too.  He  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
blunderers  who  find  their  dealings  with 
women  are  always  bewildering,  haphaz- 
ard experiments. 

He  had  promised  to  call,  that  evening 
— to  lend  his  aid  to  the  manager.  It  was 
the  sensible  thing  to  do,  of  course.  They 
had  to  get  rid  of  Bonnie  May.  Nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  debating  that  point 
any  further.     And  yet  .  .  . 

When  he  reached  home  he  was  hoping 
that  his  mother  might,  on  some  ground  or 
other,  have  changed  her  mind. 

He  found  her  up-stairs,  and  she  met 
him,  as  he  entered  her  room,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  will  listen  to  no  evasions,  no 
half-measures. 

"I  think  Thornburg  will  take  her,"  he 
said.  He  tried  to  speak  lightly — as  if  the 
matter  were  too  trivial  to  care  very  much 
about.  "  I  believe  he's  got  to  do  a  little 
planning." 

"People    sometimes    do,    before    they 
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bring  strange  children  into  their  houses," 
was  Mrs.  Baron's  retort. 

Baron  turned  toward  the  Hbrary.  A 
mischievous  impulse  seized  him — engen- 
dered by  that  last  fling  of  his  mother's. 
He  called  back  over  his  shoulder:  "If  the 
perverse  little  thing  is  quite  unendurable 
you  might  lock  her  up  in  the  attic  and 
feed  her  on  bread  and  water  until  she 
leaves." 

Mrs.  Baron  stared  after  him,  dum- 
founded.  "I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort  1" 
she  exclaimed.  "  She  shall  not  be  treated 
unkindly,  as  you  ought  to  know.  We  owe 
that  much  to  ourselves." 

But  beyond  that  amazed  remonstrance 
she  did  not  weaken;  and  though  Baron 
spoke  of  the  matter  again  at  dinner  he 
failed  to  shake  her  resolution. 

In  his  most  callous  manner  he  said — 
after  Bonnie  May  had  slipped  back  into 
the  kitchen  to  be  with  ]Mrs.  Shepard — 
"I'm  going  over  to  Thornburg's  to-night, 
to  help  him  in  shaping  his  plans.  So  that 
we  can  get  rid  of  her  without  any  delay, 
you  know." 

He  shot  a  furtive  glance  at  her,  only 
to  discover  that  she  was  maintaining  her 
self-possession  perfectly.  And  so,  later 
in  the  evening,  he  set  out  for  the  Thorn- 
burgs'. 

He  went  away  just  a  moment  too  soon 
to  observe  that  an  automobile  swerved 
out  from  its  course  on  the  avenue  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  mansion. 

A  youthful-looking  old  lady,  with 
snowy  hair  and  small,  neatly-gloved 
hands,  pushed  open  the  door  and  emerged. 
With  the  manner  of  one  who  repeats  a  re- 
quest she  paused  and  turned. 

"Do  come  in.  Colonel,"  she  called  into 
the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  car. 

A  gray,  imposing-appearing  man,  with 
a  good  deal  of  vitality  still  showing  in  his 
eyes  and  complexion,  smiled  back  at  her 
inscrutably.  "Go  on,"  he  said,  tucking 
his  cigar  beneath  his  grizzled  mustache, 
and  bringing  his  hand  down  w^th  a  large 
gesture  of  leisurely  contentment.  "  You'll 
be  all  right.     I  don't  mind  waiting." 

And  Mrs.  Harrod  proceeded  alone  to 
make  her  call. 

By  the  most  casual  chance  Mrs.  Baron 
was  standing  at  her  sitting-room  window 
when  the  car  stopped  before  the  house; 


and  when  she  perceived  that  it  was  ^Irs. 
Harrod — Amelia  Harrod,  as  she  thought 
of  her — who  was  crossing  the  sidewalk, 
she  underwent  a  very  remarkable  trans- 
formation. 

So  complete  a  transformation,  indeed, 
that  Bonnie  May,  who  was  somewhat 
covertly  obser\'ing  her,  sprang  softly  to 
her  feet  and  became  all  attention. 

Mrs.  Baron's  face  flushed — the  child 
could  see  the  heightened  color  in  one 
cheek — and  her  whole  attitude  expressed 
an  unwonted  eagerness,  a  childish  delight. 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Harrod  was 
one  of  the  old  friends  who  had  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Baron  to  be  deserters  when  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  Barons  lived 
had  become  noisy  and  grimy  from  the 
encroachments  of  commerce.  And  they 
had  been  girls  together,  and  intimates 
throughout  their  married  Uves — until  the 
neighborhood  had  moved  away,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  Barons  had  remained. 

It  is  true  that,  despite  Mrs.  Baron's 
fancies,  ^Irs.  Harrod  had  remained  a  fond 
and  loyal  friend,  though  she  had  reached 
an  age  when  social  obligations,  in  their 
more  tri\'ial  forms,  were  not  as  easily  met 
as  they  had  been  in  earlier  years.  And  it 
may  also  be  true  that  something  of  con- 
straint had  arisen  between  the  two  during 
the  past  year  or  so,  owing  to  Mrs.  Baron's 
belief  that  she  was  being  studiously  neg- 
lected, and  to  Mrs  Harrod's  fear  that  her 
friend  was  growing  old  ungracefully  and 
unhappily. 

"Oh,  it's  Amelia  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Baron,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the 
street.  She  gave  herself  a  quick,  critic- 
al survey,  and  put  her  hands  to  her  hair, 
and  hurried  toward  her  room  in  a  state 
of  delighted  agitation. 

She  had  not  given  a  thought  to  Bonnie 
]May.  She  did  not  know  that  the  child 
slipped  eagerly  from  the  room  and  hurried 
down  the  stairs. 

Bonnie  May  was,  indeed,  greatly  in 
need  of  a  diversion  of  some  sort.  Not  a 
word  had  been  said  to  her  touching  the 
clash  that  had  occurred  at  the  table 
during  the  Sunday  dinner.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  machinery  necessar}^  to  her 
removal  from  the  mansion  had  been  set 
in  motion;  but  she  had  a  distinct  sense 
of  a  sort  of  rising  inflection  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  if  necessary  arrangements  were 
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in  the  making.  And  she  was  becoming 
restless. 

Now  she  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
aside,  smiling,  before  the  caller  had  time 
to  touch  the  bell. 

"Come  in,"  she  said;  and  when  she 
had  closed  the  door  she  ad^^ed:  ''Will  you 
wait  until  I  can  make  a  li^lit  ?  I'm  afraid 
we've  all  forgotten  about  the  light."  The 
lower  rooms  had  become  quite  gloomy. 

She  had  climbed  upon  a  chair  in  the 
drawing-room  and  touched  a  match  to 
the  gas-burner  before  she  could  be  ques- 
tioned or  assisted,  and  for  the  moment 
the  visitor  was  only  thinking  how  peculiar 
it  was  that  the  Barons  went  on  relying 
upon  gas  when  electricity  was  so  much 
more  convenient. 

"Please  have  a  seat,"  the  child  added, 
"while  I  call  Mrs.  Baron."  She  turned 
toward  the  hall.  "  Shall  I  say  who  it  is  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Harrod  had  not  taken  a  seat. 
When  the  light  filled  the  room  child  and 
woman  confronted  each  other,  the  child 
deferential,  the  woman  smiHng  with  an 
odd  sort  of  tenderness. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  visitor. 
Her  eyes  were  beaming;  the  curve  of  her 
lips  was  like  a  declaration  of  love. 

"I'm  Bonnie  May."  The  child  ad- 
vanced and  held  out  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Harrod  pondered.  "You're  not 
a — relative?" 

"Oh,  no.  A — guest,  I  think.  Noth- 
ing more  than  that." 

Mrs.  Harrod  drew  a  chair  toward  her 
without  removing  her  eyes  from  the 
child's  face.  "  Do  sit  down  a  minute  and 
talk  to  me,"  she  said.  "We  can  let  Mrs. 
Baron  know  afterward.  A  guest?  But 
you  don't  visit  here  often?" 

"  This  is  my  first  visit.  You  see,  I  have 
so  little  time  for  visiting.  I  happen  not 
to  have  any — any  other  engagement  just 
now.  I  was  very  glad  to  come  here  for — 
for  a  while." 

"You  haven't  known  the  Barons  long, 
then?" 

"In  a  way,  no.  But  you  know  you 
feel  you've  always  known  really  lovely 
people.  Don't  you  feel  that  way  ?  "  She 
inclined  her  head  a  little;  her  lips  were 
slightly  parted;  her  color  rose.  She  was 
trying  very  earnestly  to  meet  this  impress- 
ive person  upon  an  equal  footing. 


"I  think  you're  quite  right.  And — 
how  did  you  meet  them?  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  my  asking  questions?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  met  Mr.  Victor 
at  a — a  kind  of  reception  he  was  attend- 
ing. He  was  lovely  to  me.  He  asked 
me  to  meet  his  mother." 

"How  simple!    And  so  you  called?" 

"Yes.  That  is,  Mr.  Victor  came  and 
— and  brought  me.  It  was  much  pleas- 
anter,  his  bringing  me." 

She  had  wriggled  up  into  a  chair  and 
was  keeping  clear,  earnest  eyes  upon  the 
visitor.  She  was  recalling  Mrs.  Baron's 
agitation,  and  she  was  drawing  conclu- 
sions which  were  very  far  from  being 
wholly  wrong. 

"  I  think  Victor's  a  charming  young  gen- 
tleman," declared  Mrs.  Harrod.  "He's 
always  doing  something — nice." 

"Yes,"  responded  Bonnie  May.  She 
had  observed  that  the  visitor  paused  be- 
fore she  said  "nice."  Her  eyes  were 
alertly  studying  Mrs.  Harrod's  face. 

"And  your  name  is  Bonnie  May.  Is 
that  the  full  name  or ?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  full  name." 

Mrs.  Harrod  pondered.  "You're  not 
of  the  Professor  Mays,  are  you?" 

"Why,  I'm  of — of  professional  people. 
I'm  not  sure  I'm  of  the  Mays  you're 
thinking  about."  She  had  edged  herself 
from  her  chair  uneasily.  "I  hope  I 
haven't  forgotten  myself,"  she  added. 
"I'm  sure  I  should  have  let  Mrs.  Baron 
know  you  are  here.  I  think  you  didn't 
say  what  the  name  is?" 

"I'm  Mrs.  Harrod.  I  hope  you'll  re- 
member. I  should  be  glad  if  you'd  be  a 
friend  of  mine,  too." 

The  child's  dilemma,  whatever  it  had 
been,  was  past.  She  smiled  almost  radi- 
antly. "I'm  very  glad  to  have  met  you, 
Mrs.  Harrod,"  she  said.  She  advanced 
and  extended  her  hand  again.  "I  truly 
hope  I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again." 

Then  she  was  off  up  the  stairs,  walking 
sedately.  It  had  meant  much  to  her 
that  this  nice  woman,  who  was  clearly 
not  of  the  profession,  had  talked  to  her 
without  patronizing  her,  without  "talk- 
ing down"  to  her. 

A  strange  timidity  overwhelmed  her 
when  she  appeared  at  Mrs.  Baron's  door. 
"It's  Mrs.  Harrod,"  she  said,  and  there 
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was  a  slight  catch  in  her  voice.  "  I  mean, 
Mrs.  Harrod  has  called.     I  let  her  in." 

Mrs.  Baron,  standing  in  her  doorway, 
was  fixing  an  old-fashioned  brooch  in 
place.  She  flushed  and  there  was  swift 
mistrust  in  her  eyes.  "Oh!"  she  cried 
weakly.  The  sound  was  almost  like  a 
moan.     "I  thought  Mrs.  Shepard " 

"I  didn't  tell  her  I  was— I  didn't  tell 
her  who  I  was.  I  thought  you  would 
rather  I  didn't.  I  was  just  nice  to  her, 
and  she  was  nice  to  me." 

She  hurried  away,  then,  because  she 
wanted  to  be  by  herself.  For  some  rea- 
son which  she  could  not  understand  tears 
were  beginning  to  start  from  her  eyes. 
Mrs.  Baron  had  not  been  angry,  this  time. 
She  had  seemed  to  be  ashamed  1 

She  did  not  know  that  the  old  gentle- 
woman looked  after  her  mth  a  startled, 
almost  guilty  expression,  which  gave 
place  to  swift  contrition  and  tenderness. 

Mrs.  Baron  did  not  descend  the  stairs. 
She  was  about  to  do  so  when  Mrs.  Har- 
rod appeared  in  the  lower  hall. 

"Don't  come  down  1"  called  the  latter. 
"I  mean  to  have  my  visit  with  you  in 
your  sitting-room."  She  was  climbing 
the  stairs.  "I  don't  intend  to  be  treat- 
ed like  a  stranger,  even  if  I  haven't 
been  able  to  come  for  such  a  long  time." 
Shadows  and  restraints  seemed  to  be 
vanishing  utterly  before  that  advancing, 
friendly  presence.  And  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  stairs  she  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
exclaimed : 

"Emily  Boone,  who  is  that  child?" 
She  took  both  Mrs.  Baron's  hands  and 
kissed  her.  "I  told  the  colonel  I  simply 
wouldn't  go  by  without  stopping.  He 
had  an  idea  we  ought  to  go  to  see — what's 
the  name  of  the  play  ?  I  can't  remember. 
It  gave  me  a  chance  to  stop.  I  seem 
never  to  have  the  opportunity  any  more. 
But  do  tell  me.  About  the  child,  I  mean. 
Do  you  know,  I've  never  seen  such  a 
perfect  Uttle  human  being  in  my  life ! 
She's  so  lovely,  and  so  honest,  and  so 
unspoilt.     Who  is  she?" 

Mrs.  Baron  felt  many  waters  Uft  and 
pass.  Bonnie  May  hadn't  done  anything 
scandalous,  evidently.  And  here  was  her 
old  friend  as  expansive,  as  cheerfully  out- 
spoken, as  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

She  found  herself  responding  happily, 
lightly. 


"A  Httle  protege  of  Victor's,"  she  said. 
"You  know  what  a  discoverer  he  is?" 
They  had  entered  the  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
Baron  was  thinking  again  how  good  it 
was  to  have  the  old  bond  restored,  the 
old  friend's  voice  awakening  a  thousand 
pleasant  memories. 

But  as  Mrs.  Harrod  took  a  seat  she 
leaned  forward  without  a  pause.  "Now 
do  tell  me  about  that — that  cherub  of  a 
child,"  she  said. 

In  the  meantime  Victor  Baron  was  ex- 
periencing something  very  like  surprise 
to  discover  that  Thornburg,  the  manager, 
seemed  a  new,  a  different,  sort  of  person, 
now  that  he  was  in  his  own  home.  He 
had  quite  the  air  of — well,  there  was  only 
one  word  for  it — a  gentleman. 

The  Thornburg  home  was  quite  as  nice, 
even  in  the  indefinable  ways  that  count 
most,  as  any  home  Baron  was  acquainted 
with.  There  was  an  impression  of  ele- 
gance— but  not  too  much  elegance — in 
the  large  reception-room.  There  was  a 
general  impression  of  softly  limited  illu- 
mination, of  fine  yet  simple  furniture. 
The  walls  had  a  kind  of  pleasant  individ- 
uality, "by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  sparingly  yet  attractively  orna- 
mented. 

A  grandfather's  clock  imparted  home- 
liness to  one  end  of  the  room;  there  was  a 
restful  suggestion  in  the  broad  fireplace, 
in  which  an  enormous  fern  had  been  in- 
stalled. Baron's  glance  also  took  in  the 
grand  piano  of  a  quietly  subdued  finish. 

Mrs.  Thornburg  alone  seemed  in  some 
odd  way  out  of  harmony  with  the  fine, 
cordial  picture  in  which  Baron  found 
her.  She  was  a  frail,  wistful  woman;  and 
because  her  body  was  ailing,  her  mind 
too — as  Baron  speedily  discovered — was 
not  of  the  sound,  cheerful  texture  of  her 
surroundings. 

"Ah,  Baron!"  exclaimed  Thornburg, 
advancing  to  meet  his  guest  as  the  latter 
was  shown  into  the  room.  "I'm  glad  to 
see  you  here." 

As  he  turned  to  his  wife,  to  introduce 
the  visitor.  Baron  was  struck  by  some- 
thing cautious  and  alert  in  his  manner — 
the  manner  of  a  man  who  must  be  con- 
stantly prepared  to  make  allowances,  to 
take  soundings. 

"Mr.  Baron  is  the  man  who  carried 
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that  little  girl  out  of  the  theatre  the  other  She   is   so   charmingly   frank.     I    think 

day,"  explained  the  manager.     Returned  that's  it.     It's  unusual  in  a  child." 

again  to  Baron  with  a  casual  air.     "Do  ''Yes,  indeed,"  agreed  Mrs.  Thornburg. 

you  find  that  your  people  still  want  to  "Unusual  in  any  one,  I  should  say." 

let  her  go?"  "Why,  perhaps  it  is,"  agreed  Baron, 

He  was  pla3dng  a  part,  obviously — the  simply.     He  was  not  a  little  puzzled, 

part  of  one  who  is  all  but  indifferent.  "And  why  don't  you  want  to  keep 

Mrs.  Thornburg  scrutinized  the  visitor's  her?"  she  wanted  to  know, 

face  closely.  "We  meant  to.     But  it  turns  out  that 

"Yes,   I   believe   they   do,"    replied  she  and  my  mother  are — well,  antago- 

Baron.  nistic." 

"I've  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Thornburg  "That's  unfortunate,  isn't  it?     Please 

about  the  case.     She  understands  that  pardon   me — you   see,   I'm   really   very 

I  feel  a  sort  of  responsibility.     I  think  much  in  the  dark.     But — what  kind  of 

I've  about  persuaded  her  to  have  a  look  woman  is  your  mother?"     She  put  the 

at  the  little  girl."  question  so  softly  that  it  did  not  seem 

-    Mrs.  Thornburg  seemed  unwilling  to  offensive. 

look  at  her  husband  while  he  was  speak-  Baron  hesitated.     "Perhaps  it  will  ex- 

ing.     Baron  thought  she  must  be  con-  plain  if  I  say  that  she  is  elderly  ?    There 

cealing  something.     She  was  gazing  at  haven't  been  any  children  in  the  house 

him  with  an  expression  of  reproach,  not  for  a  good  many  years.     She  believes — 

wholly  free  from  resentment.  what  is  the  familiar  saying? — that  chil- 

" Hasn't  the  child  any  relatives?"  she  dren  ought  to  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

asked.     She  seemed  to  be  making  an  ef-.  Mrs.    Thornburg    hesitated.     "That 

fort  to  speak  calmly.  wouldn't  be  quite  the  reason,"  she  said. 

"I    really    can't    answer    that,"    said  "  Your  mother  is — is  orthodox,  I  suspect. 

Baron.     "She  seems  not  to  have.     She  In  her  friendships  and  ways.     I'm  sure 

has  told  me  very  little  about  herself,  yet  you  see  what  I  mean." 

I  believe  she  has  told  me  all  she  knows.  "Yes,"  admitted  Baron.     "I  think  you 

She  has  spoken  of  a  young  woman — an  are  getting  closer  to  the  facts  than  I  did." 

actress — she  has  travelled  w^ith.     There  A   pretty,    delicate   hue   warmed   the 

doesn't  appear  to  have  been  any  one  else,  woman's  face,  and  her  voice  softened  al- 

I  believe  she  never  has  had  a  home."  most  to  tenderness.     "I  think  I  know," 

Mrs.    Thornburg   withdrew   her   gaze  she  went  on.     "  The  little  girl  of  the  stage, 

from  him.     She  concerned  herself  with  out  of  some  unknown  place  in  Bohemia 

the   rings   on   her    thin,    white   fingers.  — she  must  seem  quite  disturbing,  hope- 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  with  her  in  lessly  out  of  harmony.  .  .  ." 

the  theatre?"  she  asked.  "You  put  the  case  much  better  than 

"I  was  in  one  of  the  upper  boxes.     I  I  did.     Yet  you  know  ajl  that's  scarce- 

don't  know  how  she  came  to  be  there.     I  ly  fair  to  Bonnie  May.     She's  not  really 

believe  she  couldn't  find  a  seat  anywhere  bold  and  impertinent,  in  the  usual  sense 

else."  of  those  words.     She  hasn't  had  the  kind 

"And  you'd  never  seen  her  before?"  of  training  other  children  have.     She  has 

"Never."  never    associated    with    other    children. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence.  You  can  see  that  instantly.     She  assumes 

Both  Thornburg  and  Baron  were  look-  that  she  has  the  same  right  to  her  opinion 

ing  interestedly  at  Mrs.  Thornburg,  who  that  older  people  have  to  theirs.     She 

refused  to  lift  her  eyes.     "I  wonder  how  never  means  to  offend.     I  have  an  idea 

you  happened  to  take  her  to  your  home  ?  "  she's  really  quite  affectionate.     I  have  an 

she  asked  finally.  idea  if  you  once  won  her  over " 

Baron  laughed  uneasily.     "I'm  won-  Mrs.    Thornburg   turned    toward   her 

dering  myself,"  he  said.     "  Nobody  seems  husband  and  leaned  forward  in  her  chair, 

to  approve  of  what  I  did.     But  if  you  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  a  soft,  generous 

could  have  seen  her !     She's  really  quite  impulse.     When  she  spoke  her  voice  vi- 

wonderful.     Very  pretty,  you  know,  and  brated  with  feeUng. 

intelligent.     But  that  isn't  it,  after  all.  "Bring  her  home!"  she  said. 
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Baron  fancied  there  was  an  expression 
of  triumph  in  the  manager's  bearing. 
**You  mean  now — to-night?"  he  asked. 

'^  Why  not  to-night  ?  I'm  eager  to  have 
her;  really  eager,  now  that  I've  decided." 

"It's  quite  simple,"  declared  Thorn- 
burg.  "I  suppose  you'll  have  to — to  get 
a  few  things  ready?" 

Her  whole  being  became  tremulous 
— she  who  had  had  no  children  of  her 
own,  and  who  knew  nothing  about  them. 
"Nothing  to-night,  to  speak  of.  To-mor- 
row  "     She  clasped  her  hands  and 

looked  into  vacancy,  as  if  \dsions  were 
coming  to  her. 

WTien  Thornburg's  automobile  stopped 
before  the  Baron  mansion,  half  an  hour 
later  that  evening,  and  the  manager  and 
Baron  got  out,  something  happened. 

Mrs.  Baron,  her  gray  hair  stirring 
sHghtly  in  the  spring  breeze,  stood  on  the 
front  steps  for  all  the  world  like  an  alert 
sentinel. 

"Well,  Victor?"  she  demanded,  as  her 
son  advanced  toward  her.  Her  voice  was 
sternly  challenging, 

"This  gentleman  has  come  to  take 
Bonnie  May  away,"  replied  her  son.  He 
derived  a  certain  satisfaction  from  her 
disturbed  state. 

"Do  you  mean  you've  brought  that 
machine  to  take  her  away  to-night?" 

"Why,  yes — certainly." 

"Well,  you  can  just  send  it  away. 
You  won't  need  it  to-night." 

She  turned  \sdth  the  air  of  a  queen  who 
had  been  afifronted.  In  an  instant  she 
had  disappeared.  The  door  had  been 
quite  unmistakably  slammed  behind  her. 


X 


RELATES  TO  THE  PLAYING  OF  PARTS 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Victor  Baron  when  it  is  said  that 
he  was  the  kind  of  young  man  who  likes 
to  sit  in  an  attic  when  the  rain  is  falling. 

Such  a  young  man  may  possess  many 
high  virtues,  certainly;  but  he  can  scarce- 
ly hope  to  escape  occasional  contact  vdih 
what  is  called  the  world's  cold  shoulder. 
He  is  clearly  not  the  sort  of  person  who 
knows  what  magic  there  is  in  the  matter 
of  percentages,  and  other  such  progressive 
and  acquisitive  sciences. 


We  now  encounter  this  peculiar  young 
man  in  his  attic  room,  on  an  afternoon 
when  the  rain  was  falling  steadily. 

Days  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Baron  had 
driven  the  manager,  Thornbiurg,  from  her 
front  door.  Something  like  a  fixed  sta- 
tus in  the  case  of  Bonnie  May  had  been 
brought  about.  Seemingly  she  had  be- 
come a  permanent  member  of  the  Baron 
household. 

Yet  Baron  was  not  happy.  Hax^ing 
performed  his  duty  in  soh'ing  one  prob- 
lem, he  had  now  passed  on  to  another, 
an  older  problem. 

There  was  the  fact  of  his  aimless  exist- 
ence staring  him  in  the  face;  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  home  from  the  univer- 
sity over  a  year  now  and  that  as  yet  he 
had  chosen  no  plough  to  the  handles  of 
which  he  meant  to  set  his  hands. 

He  did  a  Httle  newspaper  writing  when 
the  spirit  moved:  articles  and  re\dews 
which  were  often  quite  cordially  accepted 
— and  sometimes  even  urgently  sohcited 
— but  which  were  still  subjected  to  a 
measuring  process  in  the  accounting-room 
of  the  newspaper  offices  and  which  were 
only  meagrely  profitable. 

To  be  sure,  his  needs  were  quite  sim- 
ple. He  made  no  contribution  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  household.  He  kept  his 
tailor's  bills  paid  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  promptitude.  Usually,  too,  he  had 
funds  enough  for  books  and  other  simple 
needs.  Still,  there  were  occasions  when 
he  had  to  go  to  his  mother  for  assistance ; 
and  this  practise  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
template with  utter  disfavor. 

It  is  true  that  he  never  asked  his 
mother  for  money.  The  Barons  pro- 
nounced the  word  "money"  as  if  it  were 
spelled  T\ith  a  capital  letter,  like  certain 
other  more  or  less  unsavory  names:  Lu- 
cretia  Borgia,  New  Caledonia,  Christian 
Science,  Prussianism,  or  Twilight  Sleep. 
He  used  to  ask  her,  when  need  arose,  if 
she  had  any  street-carfare  Mng  about. 
And  she  would  put  her  index  finger  to 
her  forehead  and  meditate,  and  then  re- 
member suddenly  that  there  was  some  in 
her  work-basket  on  the  centre-table,  or 
under  something  or  other  on  the  side^ 
board.  A  burglar  would  have  had  a  dis- 
couraging experience  in  the  mansion — 
not  because  there  was  never  anything  to 
steal,  but  because  what  money  there  was 
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always  lay  about  in  such  unpromising 
places. 

''I  really  ought  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness," concluded  Baron,  sitting  in  his  attic 
— though  the  phrase  was  inept,  since  busi- 
ness was  another  word  which  the  Barons 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  with  a 
capital  letter. 

The  place  was  depressingly  quiet,  and 
the  silence  weighed  upon  Baron's  spirit. 
He  was  glad  when  Bonnie  May  broke  in 
upon  his  revery. 

She  came  into  the  attic  room  and 
spread  her  arms  wdde,  inviting  inspection. 
"You  mil  please  make  no  unkind  re- 
marks about  my  new  dress,"  she  began. 
She  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  fencer,  and 
slowly  turned  around. 

The  subject — and  the  child's  frivolous 
manner — irritated  Baron.  "Really,  I 
think  it's  very  pretty  and  suitable,"  he 
said. 

"Not  at  all.  It's  neither  pretty  nor 
suitable — though  both  words  mean  about 
the  same  thing,  when  it  comes  to  a  dress. 
But  it's  a  great  improvement  on  that  first 
thing.  I  told  your  mother  that.  I  told 
her  I'd  wear  it  until  I  got  something 
more  becoming." 

Baron  sighed.  "What  did  she  say  to 
that?" 

"She  was  offended,  of  course.  But 
what  was  I  to  do?  I  can't  see  that  I 
was  to  blame." 

"But  can't  you  see  that  mother  is 
doing  the  best  she  can  for  you,  and  that 
you  ought  to  be  grateful?" 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  But  I  believe 
in  having  an  understanding  from  the  be- 
ginning. She's  got  her  ideas  and  I've  got 
mine.  She  believes  your  Satan's  if  you 
look  pretty — and  I  believe  you  ought  to 
be,  if  you  don't." 

"But  you  do  look — pretty."  He  spoke 
the  last  word  ungraciously. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  her  eyes 
thoughtfully  averted.  Then  she  bright- 
ened. "  Any^^ay,"  she  said,  "I  think  it's 
the  chance  of  my  Ufe — my  being  here 
with  you  all." 

"A  chance — for  what?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  to  pick  things  up.  You  know  I 
can't  always  be  a  Little  Eva.  I'll  be  too 
old  for  that  after  a  while.  And  then  it 
will  be  handy  for  me  to  have  a  little — a 
little  class." 


"  Class  ! "  exclaimed  Baron.     "  Class  ?  " 

He  had  been  thinking  that  the  one 
thing  wrong  with  his  way  of  thinking  and 
hving  was  that  he  and  his  family  had  at- 
tached a  silly  importance  to  the  class 
idea,  and  that  it  had  prevented  him  from 
learning  to  be  active  and  useful  in  ways 
that  counted  in  the  world  in  which  he 
had  to  Uve. 

"It's  a  good  thing,"  defended  Bonnie 
May.  "It's  needed  in  all  the  best  plays. 
And  you  can't  get  it  just  by  going  to  the 
wardrobe  mistress,  either.  It's  some- 
thing that's  got  to  be  in  you.  In  order 
to  do  it  right  you've  pretty  near  got  to 
have  the  goods." 

She  couldn't  understand  why  Baron 
had  spoken  ^^dth  such  emphasis — with 
such  resentment. 

"Class,"  mused  Baron  to  himself.  He 
looked  intently  at  this  child  who  did  not 
know  where  she  had  been  born — who 
knew  nothing  even  about  her  parentage. 

But  she  had  turned  to  a  happier  mem- 
ory. "  You  know  you  can't  play  the  part 
of  Little  Eva  very  long,  even  when  you 
begin  quite  early.  And  I  was  just  a  Httle 
bit  of  a  thing  when  I  played  it  first. ' '  She 
laughed  heartily.  "  I  couldn't  even  speak 
plain.  I  used  to  say '  U'kle  Tom  ! '  How 
they  laughed  at  me !  'U'kle  Tom!'  It's 
really  a  hideous  word,  isn't  it?  'Uncle,' 
and  'Aunt,'  too.  You  can  see  that  the 
man  who  framed  up  those  words  never 
thought  very  highly  of  uncles  and  aunts. 
Just  compare  those  words  wdth  'father' 
and  '  mother '  I  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  '  Fa- 
ther!'" she  spoke  the  words  musingly. 
' ' '  Father  ! ' "  Her  body  drooped  forward 
slightly,  and  her  face  was  pitched  up  so 
that  she  was  gazing  into  space.  "And 
'mother!'  .  .  .  'mother!'"  Her  voice 
had  become  a  yearning  whisper. 

Baron  touched  her  shoulders  with  gentle 
hands.     "  Don't,  child  ! "  he  implored  her. 

She  aroused  herself  as  from  a  dream. 
Her  eyes  brightened.  She  looked  at  him 
searchingly.  "You  thought  ...  I  be- 
lieve I  was,  too !" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  "I  really  do 
mean  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  things  while  I 
am  here,"  she  added  briskly.  She  walked 
across  the  floor.  "An  imitation  of  a  per- 
son of  class,"  she  said.  She  moved  with 
studied  elegance.  "You  see!"  she  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  him,  "I  can't  do  it 
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at  all  right.  I  ought  to  beat  that."  She 
returned  to  her  starting-point.  "  See  if  I 
do  it  any  better,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Baron  appeared  in  the  doorw^ay, 
but  neither  Baron  nor  the  child  saw  her. 
Again  Bonnie  May  crossed  the  room. 
This  time  she  assumed  a  shghtly  careless 
air,  and  looked  airily  at  imaginary  ob- 
jects to  right  and  left.  Her  movement 
was  slightly  undulating.  She  turned  to 
Baron  suddenly:  ''What  you  have  to  do 
is  to  really  be  proud,  without  thinking 
about  it.  I  know  how  it  ought  to  be 
done,  but  it's  hard  to  get  the  hang  of  it. 
If  you  don't  get  it  just  right  you're  likely 
to  look  like  a  saleslady."  She  discovered 
Mrs.  Baron,  who  stood  rather  scornfully 
in  the  door^^ay. 

''  Oh,  Mrs.  Baron  1 "  she  exclaimed.  She 
was  somewhat  dismayed.  She  thought 
of  adopting  a  conciliatory  course.  ''You 
could  show  us  just  what  I  mean,  if  you 
would,"  she  said. 

"I  came  to  say  that  dinner  is  ready," 
said  Mrs.  Baron.  "Could  show  you 
what?" 

"Won't  you  please  come  here? — quite 
over  to  this  end  of  the  room.  Now  please 
go  out.     We'll  come  right  away." 

Mrs.  Baron  regarded  her  sternly.  Bon- 
nie May  flushed  and  her  glance  became 
softly  appealing.  She  took  Mrs.  Baron's 
hand  and  patted  it.  "  I'm  not  being  rude, 
reaUy,"  she  declared.  "  It's  as  if  w^e  wxre 
asking  you  to  settle  a  bet,  you  know\" 

"I  don't  understand  at  all." 

"Well,  please  don't  be  angry.  If  you 
are,  it  will  spoil  everything." 

Mrs.  Baron  turned  to  her  son.  He  was 
telegraphing  to  her  an  earnest  appeal,  in 
which  she  read  an  assurance  that  she  was 
not  to  be  made  ridiculous,  even  from  the 
extraordinary  view-point  of  Bonnie  May. 

"Did  you  understand  that  dinner  is 
ready?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  mother.     We'll  be  right  down." 

Mrs.  Baron  left  the  room. 

"Look  at  it !  Look  at  it !"  whispered 
Bonnie  May.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
in  a  worshipful  ecstacy.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  retain  the  picture  after  Mrs.  Baron 
had  disappeared.  Then  she  turned  with 
swift  intensity  to  Baron. 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  she'll  care  for  me  a 
little!"  she  exclaimed.  "She's  so — so 
legitimate!" 


XI 


MYSTERIES — AND  A  CALLER 

From  a  sky  that  had  been  rapidly  clear- 
ing a  bolt  fell. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Baron  re- 
ceived one  morning  an  anonymous  com- 
munication. 

The  thing  had  the  merit  of  brevity: 

"Z)(?  not  give  up  the  child  Bonnie  May  to 
any  one  who  does  not  present  a  legal  claim 
on  her." 

He  threw  the  puzzling  words  aside. 
People  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  anon- 
ymous communications,  he  reflected. 

Nevertheless,  he  could  not  calm  him- 
self. He  started  nervously  at  the  sound 
of  the  telephone-bell  down  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Responding,  he  heard  Thornburg's 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"Is  this  Baron?  Say,  can  you  come 
do-wTi  to  my  office  right  away?"  The 
manager's  voice  betrayed  excitement. 
Baron  thought.  Or  was  he  himself  in  an 
abnormal  frame  of  mind? 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  replied.  He  added: 
"anything  wrong?" 

"Why— no;  no,  I  think  not.  I'll  tell 
you  when  you  get  here." 

Something  was  wrong,  however — Baron 
could  see  it  the  moment  he  entered  the 
manager's  office  half  an  hour  later. 

He  had  to  wait  a  little  while  for  an 
audience.  Thornburg  was  talking  to  an 
actress — or  to  a  woman  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  actress.  She  sat  ^-ith  her 
back  toward  the  office-door,  and  did  not 
turn  around.  But  Thornburg,  upon  Bar- 
on's entrance,  made  a  very  ob\'ious  effort 
to  bring  the  inter\dew  with  this  earlier 
caller  to  an  end.  He  seemed  vastly  un- 
comfortable. 

"What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  get  a 
stock  engagement  somewhere,"  Thorn- 
burg was  saying  impatiently.  "I  might 
possibly  get  you  in  with  Abramson,  out 
in  San  Francisco.  He  wrote  me  the  other 
day  about  a  utility  woman.  I'll  look  up 
his  letter  and  see  if  there's  anything  in 
it.     You  might  come  back." 

He  arose  with  decision,  fairly  lifting  the 
woman  to  her  feet  by  the  force  of  peremp- 
tory example.  "About  that  other  mat- 
ter— "  he  moved  toward  the  door,  clearly 
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intimating  that  he  wished  to  finish  what 
he  had  to  say  outside  the  door. 

The  woman  followed,  but  in  passing 
Baron  she  paused  and  her  eyes  rested 
upon  him  sharply.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion of  suspicion  in  her  manner,  in  her 
glance;  and  Baron  had  the  vexing  sensa- 
tion of  having  seen  her  before  without 
being  able  to  identify  her.  A  furrow  ap- 
peared in  his  forehead.  He  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  remember.  No,  he 
couldn't  place  her.  She  might  be  an  ac- 
tress he  had  seen  on  the  stage  somewhere 
or  other. 

She  and  Thornburg  passed  out  of  the 
office,  and  the  manager  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  Baron  could  still  hear  their 
voices,  now  lowered  to  an  angry  whisper. 
Thornburg  seemed  to  be  speaking  accus- 
ingly, but  Baron  could  not  catch  the 
words. 

Then  this  one  sentence,  in  Thornburg's 
voice,  came  sharply:  "I  tell  you,  you've 
worked  me  as  long  as  you're  going  to !" 

Then  the  manager,  flushed  and  excited, 
re-entered  the  office  and  closed  the  door 
angrily. 

And  in  that  moment  Baron  remem- 
bered: that  was  the  woman  who  had 
stood  in  the  theatre  talking  in  a  tense 
fashion  with  the  manager  the  day  he. 
Baron,  had  sat  up  in  the  balcony  box 
with  Bonnie  May ! 

He  had  no  time  to  ponder  this  fact, 
however.  Thornburg  turned  to  him 
abruptly.  "Have  you  seen  the  Times 
to-day?"  he  asked. 

''I  glanced  at  it.     Why?" 

The  manager  took  a  copy  of  the  paper 
from  a  pigeonhole  in  his  desk.  ''Look 
at  that,"  he  directed,  handing  the  paper 
to  Baron.  It  was  folded  so  that  a  some- 
what obscure  item  was  uppermost. 

Baron  read:  "Any  one  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  whereabouts  of  the  child  call- 
ing herself  Bonnie  May,  and  profession- 
ally known  by  that  name,  will  please 
communicate  with  X  Y  Z,  in  care  of  the 
Times.^'' 

Baron  dropped  the  paper  on  the  desk 
and  turned  to  Thornburg.  "I'll  have  to 
reply  to  that  right  away,  of  course,"  he 
said. 

"That's  precisely  what  I  don't  want 
you  to  do.  That's  why  I  sent  for  you. 
I  want  to  attend  to  the  matter  myself." 


Baron  flushed.  Then  he  arose  with 
decision.  "  I'll  leave  it  to  you,"  he  added. 
"Only,  I  want  to  make  one  condition." 

"  Oh— a  condition  !     Well,  what  ?  " 

"You'll  not  take  offense,  Thornburg." 
Baron's  mind  had  gone  back  over  sev- 
eral episodes,  and  his  analysis  of  them 
pointed  unyieldingly  to  one  plain  duty. 
"I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  question, 
and  you're  to  answer  it  in  just  a  word — 
Yes  or  No." 

"Well,  what's  the  question?" 

"The  woman  who  was  here  in  your 
office  when  I  came  in,  who  stood  with 
you  in  the  theatre  that  day  I  took  Bonnie 
May  home " 

"Well?" 

"Is  she  the — the  former  Mrs.  Thorn- 
burg? Is  she  the  mother  of  Bonnie 
May?" 

And  Thornburg's  answer  came  reso- 
lutely, promptly,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  tells  the  truth: 

"No!" 

Unconscious  that  destiny  had  its  eye 
upon  her,  Bonnie  May  found  increasing 
comfort  and  contentment  in  her  new 
home. 

As  if  for  her  special  entertainment,  un- 
usual things  happened. 

For  example,  Mr.  Addis  called  again ! 
And  a  call  from  Mr.  Addis  became,  in 
Bonnie  May's  drama-loving  mind,  the 
most  delicious  form  of  intrigue.  Mrs. 
Baron  became  indignant  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Addis's  name.  Flora  became 
quietly  wistful. 

Kneeling  on  a  low  brussels  hassock  at 
the  front  window  of  the  upper  floor  one 
night  Bonnie  May  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  extricate  itself  from  the  passing  cur- 
rent of  humanity  and  make  resolutely  for 
the  Baron  door. 

She  swiftly  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip 
and  reflected.  "Mr.  Addis!"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  whisper. 

She  made  a  supreme  effort  to  leave  the 
room  without  appearing  to  have  any  def- 
inite purpose.  Once  out  of  sight  in  the 
hall,  however,  she  rushed  down  the 
stairs,  just  in  time  to  open  the  door  be- 
fore the  bell  was  rung.  She  was  in  an 
elated  state.  She  had  the  lower  floor  to 
herself,  save  for  Mrs.  Shepard,  who  would 
be  sure  not  to  interrupt. 
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"Oh!  Mr.  Addis!"  she  whispered 
eagerly.  She  promptly  ushered  him  into 
the  drawing-room  and  quietly  closed  the 
door  with  an  effect  of  being  absent- 
minded  rather  than  designing.  "Please 
sit  down,"  she  said.  She  had  the  Ught 
burning  immediately. 

She  drew  a  chair  forw^ard  and  stood  be- 
side it  a  moment;  and  under  her  inspec- 
tion Mr.  Addis's  cheeks  took  on  even 
a  deeper  rosiness  and  his  brown  eyes 
twinkled. 

"How  is — my  confederate?"  he  asked. 

She  was  delighted.  "That's  it,"  she 
said.  "That's  what  I  want  to  be. 
Your  confederate.     May  I?" 

"You  may,"  he  said,  mth  emphasis. 

She  sat  down.  "You  know,"  she  con- 
fided, "  I'm  strong  for  what  you  call  heart 
interest.  If  you  haven't  got  anything  but 
manners  in  your  show,  you  soon  find 
that  people  are  patronizing  the  bur- 
lesque houses.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
right?" 

Mr.  Addis  did  not  make  a  very  perti- 
nent response  to  this.  "You're  a  queer 
little  customer,"  he  said. 

"That's  what  I  call  favorable  criticism 
put  into  plain  words.  I  thank  you." 
She  added,  "I  want  to  be  friends  with 
you  if  you'll  let  me,  because  I  think  we 
can't  have  the  right  kind  of  heart  interest 
around  here  unless  you — unless  you  take 
a  more  prominent  part." 

Mr.  Addis  nodded.  "That's  my  idea, 
too.  That's  why  I  called.  If  you'll  tell 
Mrs.  Baron  I'm  here,  I'll  see  if  I  can't 
get  her  to  agree  with  us." 

Bonnie  May  did  not  stir.  "Please  not 
just  yet,"  she  begged.  "Couldn't  we 
talk  things  over  first  ?  If  I  could  find  out 
what's  wrong  ..."  She  looked  at  him 
with  pretty  embarrassment. 

"What,  for  instance,  would  you  like  to 
know?" 

She  pulled  herself  farther  back  into  her 
chair  and  reflected  a  moment.  "Would 
you  mind,"  she  asked,  "telling  me  how 
you  got  acquainted  wdth  Miss  Flora?" 

"  Not  at  all.  She's  been  coming  to  my 
store — to  order  things — ever  since  she  was 
a  Httle  girl." 

"Oh! — your  store.     Well,  go  on." 

"And  occasionally  I've  dropped  into 
the  church  she  goes  to.  You  know  who 
I  am,  I  suppose?" 


She  beamed  upon  him.  "I  may  not 
have  all  the  details.  Suppose  you  make 
a  complete  confession." 

He  shot  a  dubious  glance  at  her;  then 
he  smiled.  Bonnie  jSIay  thought  his 
teeth  were  quite  wonderful.  "I'm  the 
head  of  the  Addis  Stores  Company." 

Bonnie  May  looked  slightly  dismayed. 

"A  business  man,"  added  Mr.  Addis 
firmly.  "  I've  admired  ]Miss  Flora  a  very 
long  time.  I  had  chances  just  to  be  nice 
and  polite  to  her.  I  haven't  taken  any 
pains  to  hide  from  her,  for  a  vear  or 
so " 

"I  understand,"  Bonnie  May  finished 
for  him. 

"Well,  then.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
Mrs.  Baron " 

"She  can  only  see  you  "^dth  a  pencil 
behind  your  ear,"  supplemented  Bonnie 
IMay. 

Mr.  Addis  laughed.  "Now  you  have 
it!"  he  agreed. 

Bonnie  May  pondered.  "You  know 
you're  not  a  regular-looking  Romeo,"  she 
conceded. 

"I  know  that  very  well.  But  at  the 
same  time " 

She  gave  him  time  to  finish;  then,  as 
he  seemed  to  lack  words,  she  came  to  his 
aid  again.  "If  you  undertook  to  pay  a 
lady's  travelling  expenses,  it  would  take 
a  pretty  smooth  lago  to  make  you  do 
anvthing  nastv." 

"That's  it!'"  agreed  Mr.  Addis  with 
emphasis. 

"Have  you  tried  the — the  little,  unim- 
portant things?" 

"As  for  an  example?" 

"Well,  just  as  a  suggestion — you  know 
you  weren't  carrying  a  stick  when  you 
came  in  to-night." 

"Oh,  that  sort  of  thing!  You  see, 
that's  not  in  my  fine  at  all.  I  wouldn't 
know  how  to  carry  a  stick,  or  where  to 
put  it.  I  don't  see  any  use  in  'em  except 
to  beat  off  dogs,  maybe — and  all  the  dogs 
like  me !" 

Bonnie  May  nodded.  "After  all,  I  be- 
lieve you're  right  in  not  taking  up  that 
sort  of  thing.  Any^^ay,  I  wasn't  criti- 
cising. W^hat  I  was  saying  was  just — 
just  confederate  stuff,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  understand." 

"Would  you  .  .  .  would  you  mind 
telling  me  what  you  think  about  mostly  ? 
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When  you're  not  thinking  about  Miss 
Flora?" 

Mr.  Addis  smiled  quite  delightedly. 
*'Not  at  all.  I  think  of  a  nice  home,  you 
know.  A  place  out  in  the  suburbs,  with 
several  acres  of  ground,  with  a  driveway, 
and — and  chickens,"  he  concluded  some- 
what lamely. 

''Chickens!"  echoed  Bonnie  May. 

''Well,  there  would  be  fresh  eggs;  and 
then  the  look  of  them  about  the  place — 
especially  the  little  ones;  and  roosters 
crowing  in  the  morning." 

She  shook  her  head  dubiously.  "  What 
else?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  such  things  as  investments. 
Ground  in  the  new  additions,  where  the 
values  are  going  up  fast.     Such  things." 

Bonnie  May  put  up  a  restraining  hand. 
"That  will  do,"  she  said.  "Now  tell  me 
what  chance  you  have  of  seeing  Flora 
when  you — when  you  haven't  got  your 
pencil  behind  your  ear." 

"Why,  there's  church.  I  can  always 
go  to  church.  They  make  a  real  to-do 
over  me.  They  like  to  come  to  me  for 
subscriptions,  you  know." 

At  the  word  "chiu*ch"  she  looked  at 
him  with  quickened  interest.  "  Did  they 
try  to  put  anything  over  on  you  the  first 
time  you  went  there?"  she  asked. 

"Not  a  thing." 

"That's  funnyo"  She  put  her  own  ex- 
periences out  of  her  mind.  "Well,"  she 
resumed,  "why  don't  you  go  to  church 
regularly  and  let  them  see  how  nice  and 
friendly  you  look  when  you  haven't  got 
your  make-up  on?" 

"I've  thought  of  that.  But,  you  see, 
it  doesn't  seem  quite  honest.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  church  is  mostly  for  singing; 
and  I  couldn't  carry  a  tune  any  more 
than  a  bird  could  carry  a  bank-account. 
I'd  feel  like  an  impostor  if  I  went." 

Bonnie  May,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair,  put  her  hand  on  her  heart  and 
moved  her  head,  carefully  erect,  as  far 
forward  as  possible,  without  changing 
the  attitude  of  her  shoulders. 

"I  greet  you,"  she  said.  "I  can't  sing 
either." 

"And  so  going  to  church  doesn't  seem 
to  put  me  in  Miss  Flora's  class  at  all." 

"Still,"  observed  Bonnie  May  thought- 
fully, "Flora  is  not  one  of  the  Original 
Songbird  Sisters  herself." 


"No,  but  she  follows  along.  And  I 
never  could  get  the  hang  of  the  thing  at 
all." 

Bonnie  May  laughed  swiftly,  and  then 
cast  a  cautious  eye  at  the  ceiling  and 
checked  herself.  "After  all,"  she  said, 
"we're  not  getting  at  the  real  trouble, 
whatever  it  is.  You  know  the  difference 
between  the  Old  Families  and  the — the 
others,  is  that  the  others  talk  about  mak- 
ing money,  while  the  Old  Families  talk 
about  spending  it.  You're  not  an  Old 
Family  probably?" 

"Well,  I  never  talk  about  it,  if  I  am. 
I  like  to  work.  I  like  to  be  interested  in 
things  that  everybody  else  is  interested 
in.  The  objection  to  me,  I  think,  is  that 
my  business  happens  to  be  groceries.  Peo- 
ple think  of  soap,  I  suppose,  and  a  crate 
of  eggs,  with  here  and  there  a  broken 
one  in  it.     Ugly  things,  you  know." 

Bonnie  May  shuddered.  "Please 
don't!"  she  implored.  "You  must  keep 
your  mind  off  of  it.  Your  suburban-home 
idea  is  nice.  But  put  a  soft  pedal  on 
the  chickens.  Think  of  Chinese  lanterns. 
Lawn  parties,  I  mean.  Talk  about  at 
fresco  performances  of  Shakespeare,  and 
house  parties.  Don't  let  anybody  think 
about  how  you  earn  money.  Let  them 
believe  you've  just  got  it !  Really,  it's 
not  a  very  nice  subject.  If  the  word 
'money'  ever  comes  up,  just  yawn  and 
say  something  about  not  being  able  to 
decide  whether  you  want  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Yellowstone  or  in  the 
Thousand  Islands." 

Mr.  Addis  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he 
said.  "I  couldn't  put  on  airs.  You  see, 
I  think  Miss  Flora  thinks  enough  of  me 
as  I  am,  and  I  couldn't  be  something 
different  just  to  please  her  mother." 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Baron,  in  her 
sitting-room,  closed  the  anthology  with 
the  flexible  leather  covers  and  inclined 
her  head  slightly. 

"Flora,"  she  called,  "I'm  sure  I  hear 
voices  down-stairs.     Will  you  go  see?" 

Flora  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "I 
can't  hear  anything,"  she  said.  "  Where's 
Bonnie  May?  I  thought  she  was  here 
with  you." 

"I  thought  she  was  here  too,  until  just 
now.  She  may  be  'receiving'  to-night. 
Of  course  she  wouldn't  think  it  necessary 
to  take  us  into  her  confidence." 


Draivn  by  Reginald  Birch. 
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Flora  sighed  softly.  "I  really  don't 
hear  anybody,"  she  said.  "  I  expect  she's 
gone  up  to  Victor's  room."  A  smile 
came  to  her  lips  as  she  went  down-stairs. 
Her  mother's  petulance  had  been  of  the 
sort  she  might  be  expected  to  manifest 
if  her  own  child  had  irritated  her. 

She  was  startled  when  she  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  and  confronted  Mr. 
Addis  and  Bonnie  May. 

''Enter  the  heroine!"  was  the  child's 
greeting.  "  Exit  the  crowd."  She  would 
have  left  the  room  then,  but  Miss  Baron 
stood  in  her  way. 

"Bonnie  May!"  she  cried  with  gentle 
severity,  ''I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  get 
us  all  into  trouble  one  of  these  days." 
She  turned  a  flushed  face  to  Mr.  Addis. 
"Good  evening,"  she  said,  with  reproach 
in  her  tone.  She  added,  with  gentle  mis- 
chief, "You  seem  to  have  gained  an  ally." 

Mr.  Addis  was  on  his  feet  shaking  her 
hand  vigorously.  "I  have,"  he  con- 
fessed. "But  please  don't  blame  her. 
I  think  I  haven't  set  her  a  very  good  ex- 
ample." 

Flora  turned  to  the  child  with  a  kind 
of  forlorn  fondness,  and  made  a  charac- 
teristic movement,  as  if  she  were  pushing 
escaping  strands  of  hair  into  place.  She 
appeared  not  to  observe  that  Mr.  Addis 
was  still  holding  her  hand.  Then  with 
evident  decision  she  moved  away  from 
him. 

"It  won't  do,"  she  declared,  meeting 
the  visitor's  eyes.  "It's  not  the  right 
way  to  do  things." 

"I've  been  trying  to  think  of  the  right 
way,"  replied  Mr.  Addis  with  dignity. 

"  But  doing  things  secretly  .  .  .  I  don't 
believe  anything  is  worth  having  unless 
you  have  it  honestly — even  a  friendship. 
You  know  how  mother  feels.  And — and 
I  can't  quarrel  with  her.  I  think  a  lit- 
tle injustice  is  better  than  quarrelling." 
Her  voice  held  a  note  of  sadness,  of  dis- 
couragement. 

Mr.  Addis  suddenly  stood  more  erect. 
"Miss  Flora,  you're  right,"  he  said.  "I 
mustn't  try  to  hide  anything.     I  won't." 

"Bonnie  May,"  said  Flora,  "will  you 
please  go  and  ask  mother  to  come  down  ?  " 

"That's  it,"  agreed  Mr.  Addis.  "The 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  her."  And  then  they  waited,  with- 
out looking  at  each  other,   until  Mrs. 


Baron  descended  the  stairs  and  entered 
the  room. 

The  poor  old  lady's  manner  hardened 
the  instant  she  entered  the  room. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Addis,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  frank  resentment.  "I  don't 
believe  we  were  expecting  you." 

"No,  I  wasn't  expected,"  replied  Mr. 
Addis.  ,"I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for 
taking  you  by  surprise." 

Flora  was  holding  to  a  chair  as  if  for 
support.     She  did  not  sit  down. 

"There's  no  harm  done,"  said  Mrs. 
Baron.  "I  dare  say  there  won't  be." 
She  seated  herself  with  great  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  looked  from  Mr.  Addis  to 
Flora  and  then  back  to  Mr.  Addis  with- 
out winking. 

This  aloof  form  of  bullying  had  a  happy 
effect  upon  Mr.  Addis.  He  became  om- 
inously calm. 

"No,  no  harm  at  all,"  he  said.  "On 
the  contrary.  I  think  a  little  plain  talk 
may  be  the  best  thing  for  all  of  us. 
Maybe  I  haven't  come  to  the  point  as  I 
should  have  done,  up  to  now.  I  think 
I've  been  a  little  timid,  you  know.  But 
here's  the  fact.  I  think  Miss  Flora  here 
is  the  finest  girl  I've  ever  met.  I've  got 
great  respect  for  you,  too,  Mrs.  Baron. 
And  for  your  family.  But — the  plain 
truth  is,  I  want  Miss  Flora.  I  don't  say 
she's  mine  for  the  asking.  But  I  want 
the  right  and  the  chance  to  consult  her 
about  it.  If  she  tells  me  she's  quite  sure 
I  won't  do,  that'll  settle  it.  But  you 
seem  to  have  made  up  your  mind  before- 
hand that  Flora  shall  not  have  a  mind 
of  her  own.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  so  highly  of  her  is  that  she  is  a  good 
daughter.  That  isn't  such  a  common 
thing,  nowadays,  Mrs.  Baron.  She's 
nice  and  high-minded.  She  wouldn't 
stoop  to  any  tricks.  She's  a  young  lady 
who  tells  the  truth.  And  that,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  is  something  I  like  to  do 
myself.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is 
that  I  don't  believe  you've  thought  what 
it  means  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  her 
obedience  and  respect.  You  don't  want 
her  to  pay  a  penalty  for  being  a  good 
girl.  Give  her  a  chance.  Give  me  a 
chance.  I  don't  mind  your  proving  to 
her  that  I  wouldn't  make  her  a  good  hus- 
band— if  you  can.  But  you  can  trust  to 
her  sense  and  to  her  honor.     Be  frank 
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with  her.  Don't  treat  her  as  if  she  were 
a  child.  You  know,  madam,  it's  her  own 
affair  more  than  it  is  yours,  after  all. 
Give  her  and  me  a  chance  to  talk  it  over." 

Flora's  color  came  and  went  during  this 
patient,  rather  labored  recital.  The  ut- 
terly prosaic  course  events  were  caking, 
as  a  result  of  her  mother's  prejudice,  im- 
pressed her  strangely.  She  could  have 
laughed — but  also  she  could  have  wept. 

Mrs.  Baron  had  refused  to  meet  Mr. 


She  came  forward  with  an  obvious  ef- 
fort to  speak  and  move  easily.  "  Mother," 
she  said,  "Mr.  Addis  is  only  asking  to  be 
received  here  as  a  visitor.  He  has  paid 
us  the  compliment  of  wishing  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  us.  Can  you 
think  of  any  good  reason  why  he  should- 
n't?— because,  really,  I  can't  think  of 
any  at  all." 

"Oh,  you  can't !"  responded  her  moth- 
er.    "Then  I'll  make  it  plain  to  you. 


Addis's  eyes  while  he  spoke,  but  now  she  For  the  present  I  must  ask  you  to  go  up- 
compelled  herself  to  regard  him.  Her  stairs  and  let  me  have  a  word  with  this — 
eyebrows  were  at  a  most  formidable  ele-  this  gentleman,  who  appears  to  have  his 
vation.  "I  have  tried  to  impress  you  own  method  of  getting  into  houses  where 
with   the   fact,    Mr.    Addis,"    she   said,  he  isn't  invited." 

"that  I  do  not  consider  you  a  suitable  Flora  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  re- 
person  to — to  become  associated  in  any  spond  to  this.  Shame  and  grief  were  in 
way  with  my  family."  her  glance.    *' Good  night,"  she  said.    She 

Mr.  Addis  flushed.     "The  loss  would  went  out  of  the  room  without  glancing 

be  mine,  ma'am,  if  I  were  not  permitted  back.     But  there  was  something  strangely 

to  be  friendly  toward  all  the  members  of  eloquent  in  her  exit.     She  seemed  to  take 

your  family,  but  if  you  wdll  pardon  me,  wdth  her  beauty  and  hght,  and  to  leave 

I  can  very  easily  console  myself  for  the  the  room  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  unloveU- 

loss,  if  I  have  Miss  Flora."     These  words  ness. 

Mr.  Addis  spoke  with  unmistakable  em-  Something  in  her  bearing  had  dismayed 

phasis.  Mrs.  Baron.     Something,  too,  in  the  cold, 

"Would  you  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Baron,  steady  glance  of  Mr.  Addis  dismayed  her. 

speaking  very  evenly,  "would  you  mind  She  turned  nervously  toward  the  hall, 

not  speaking  quite  so  loudly?"  "Flora  1"  she  called.    "Flora  !"    And  she 

She  succeeded  in  conve\dng  the  idea  followed  her  daughter  up  the  broad  stair- 


that  he  had  violated  all  the  laws  of  good    wav. 
taste,  and  that  she  had  borne  with  him 
like  a  martyr. 

Mr.  Addis  looked  at  her  questioningly. 


They  had  all  forgotten  Bonnie  May. 
When  she  had  summoned  Mrs.  Baron,  at 
the  behest  of  Flora  and  Mr.  Addis,  she 


When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  low,    had  returned,   quietly  and  unobserved, 


his  words  were  measured. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  al- 
ways tell  my  young  men  not  to  become 
too  spirited  when  they're  in  earnest.  If 
I  have  offended  in  that  way  I  ask  you  to 
excuse  me." 

There  was  a  lump  in  Flora's  throat. 
He  had  accepted  a  rebuke  which  seemed 
to  her  needless,  and  even  cruel,  with  the 
kind  of  dignity '  which  her  mother  should 
have  prized  above  all  other  qualities. 
And  he  seemed  so  splendidly  simple  and 
earnest  and  strong. 


and  had  taken  her  place  inconspicuously 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  room. 

Now  she  came  forward,  a  light  of  eager- 
ness in  her  eyes. 

"That  was  a  great  speech  you  made," 
she  said. 

Air.  Addis,  gazing  toward  the  empty 
staircase,  seemed  unaware  of  her  pres- 
ence. 

" It  was  good  stuff,"  she  said;  and  then 
Mr.  Addis,  like  one  who  returns  from  a 
strange  country,  turned  to  her  with  an 
almost  unseeing  glance. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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'UEY!  Quey!"  As 
he  spoke,  the  bow- 
man of  the  thirty- 
foot  freighter  bound 
up  the  Albany  to 
Fort  Matagami  on 
the  English  River, 
rose  to  his  feet, 
shading  his  eyes  with  a  lean  hand. 

Up-stream,  the  far  flash  of  dripping  pad- 
dles in  the  July  sun  already  low  on  Kee- 
watin  hills,  marked  an  approaching  canoe. 
''What  is  it,  David?"  called  a  bearded 
Scotchman  from  the  stern  of  the  big 
birch-bark,  which  bore  on  its  curved  bow 
the  letters  H.  B.  C. 

"  Four  paddle  1  'Jib way ! "  replied  the 
half-breed  after  an  interval,  still  watching 
intently  the  regularly  repeated  dip  and 
swing  of  spruce  blades  driven  by  sinewy 
hands  in  the  oncoming  craft. 

"Ojibway  crew?    It  must  be  a  Fort 
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Hope  boat,  then,"  said  the  Scotchman. 
"  Swing  her  inshore.     We'll  wait  for  'em." 

The  bowman  thrust  forward  his  long 
paddle,  and,  with  a  turn,  pried  the  nose  of 
the  canoe  off  the  current,  while  five  nar- 
row Cree  blades  drove  the  boat  sidling  to 
the  shore. 

Shortly  the  nearing  canoe,  swept  down- 
stream by  the  vicious  lunge  of  its  Ojibway 
crew,  aided  by  the  swift  current,  was 
within  speaking  distance. 

Again  the  bowman  called. 

"Bo'-jo'l  Bo'-jo'I"  came  the  answer 
from  many  throats,  and  with  a  few  strokes 
the  up-river  canoe  was  alongside. 

''Hello,  Craig!  What  brings  you  to 
Albany  in  July?  We  passed  your  York 
boats  yesterday  homeward  bound,"  called 
the  factor  of  Fort  Matagami. 

"The  same  reason,  Walter  Douglas, 
that  brought  you  to  the  Bay  with  your 
English  River  brigade  when  you  belong  at 
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home — the  longing  for  the  sight  of  a  red  boat  speeding  down  the  Albany  trail. 
Scotch  beard  and  the  taste  of  a  drop  of  Then  until  the  freighter  swung  into  the 
Highland  dew."  shore  for  the  night,  the  boiling  of  Albany- 
While  Douglas  acquainted  the  Fort  water  behind  his  blade  as  he  followed 
Hope  factor  with  the  news  from  the  out-  the  quick  strokes  of  the  bowman,  or  the 
side  world  brought  by  the  spring  ship  to  vicious  drive  of  his  pole  as  he  threw  his 
James  Bay,  the  crews,  holding  the  canoes  weight  into  it,  alone  told  of  the  despera- 
against  the  current  with  propped  setting  tion  and  grief  that  obsessed  him. 
poles,  exchanged  the  gossip  of  the  fur-  As  the  crew  unloaded  the  long  craft 
posts  in  a  medley  of  Ojibway,  Cree,  and  preparatory  to  turning  it  over  on  the 
broken  English.  But  one,  a  tall  French-  shore,  the  factor  spoke  to  him: 
Cree,  leaning  on  his  pole  behind  the  bow-  "Look  here,  Narcisse,  you  stick  in 
man  of  the  Matagami  boat,  took  no  part  camp  to-night  and  don't  go  trailin'  down- 
in  the  chatter.  As  he  listened,  his  black  river  after  that  Fort  Hope  crowd.  You 
eyes  wandered  from  one  to  another  of  the  can't  settle  any  old  scores  on  this  trip.  If 
up-river  crew.  Finally,  his  gaze  focussed  you're  missing  when  we  break  camp  to- 
momentarily  on  the  grizzled  sternman  morrow,  there'll  be  trouble.  Under- 
whose  sharp  features,  and  lighter  color  stand?" 

even  under  the  tan,   marked  a  strong  But  the  silent  Narcisse  had  no  answer 

strain  of  French  blood.     Presently  the  for    his    chief.     Later,   when   the    men 

low  sun  warned  the  Company  men  of  the  sprawled  around  the  fire  after  supper,  the 

necessity  for  seeking  camp-grounds  and  tall  bowman  sought  the  sullen  youth,  who 

the  canoes  parted.  sat  apart,  head  in  hands,  gazing  moodily 

The  Fort  Hope  boat  had  left  the  freight-  between  narrowed  eyehds  at  the  blazing 

er  slowly  bucking  the  current  and  was  well  birch  logs. 

down-stream,  when  the  young  breed  in  the  Da\id  sat  down  at  his  side,  produced  a 

Matagami  canoe  said,  in  Cree,  to  the  bow-  black  plug,  cut  with  his  knife  a  pipeful, 

man:  and  handed  the  plug  to  Narcisse.     La- 

"The  old  man  in  the  canoe  from  Hope  blanche  took  the  tobacco  and  filled  his 

— he  is  no  Ojibway?"  pipe.     Then  the  older  man  drew  a  burn- 

"No,"  replied  Daxid,  over  his  shoulder,  ing  ember  from  the  fire  and  lighted  both 

''he  is  a  Frenchman.     He  comes  from  pipes.     For  a  time  they  smoked,  until  the 

Quebec."  older  man  spat  at  the  fire  and  broke  the 

"Why  does  he  work  at  a  post  in  the  silence. 

Ojibway  country?"  "You   never    see    heem   before,    dees 

"I  don't  know.     He  came  to  the  Bay  Black  Jack?" 

many  snows  ago."  The  face  of  Narcisse  remained  set,  the 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  "  beady  eyes  intent  on  the  fire.     From  the 

"They  call  him  Black  Jack."  rigid  lips  came  no  answer. 

"Black  Jack?"     Rising   to   his    feet,  The  two  smoked  on.     Finally,  after  an 

the  younger  man  turned  \\ith  an  oath  interv^al,  the  younger  man  took  the  pipe 

toward  the  down-river  boat.  from  his  mouth,  expelled  a  cloud  of  smoke, 

"What's   the  matter  with  you,  Nar-  and  with  eyes  still  on  the  fire,  said  slowly: 

cisse?     Sit  down  I "  shouted  Douglas  from  "  It  ees  many  long  snows." 

the  stern.  Again  silence,  until  the  older  man  ven- 

Obli\ious  to  the  command,  Narcisse  tured: 

Lablanche,   his  dark   features   distorted  "You  not  lak  heem?" 

with  hate,  hurled  curse  after  curse  at  the  Slowly  came  the  low  answer:   "He  be 

fast-disappearing  canoe.  dead  man  now,  eef  I  know  heem  to-day." 

In  wonder  at  this  paroxysm  of  rage,  the  "Ah-hahl"  the  other  murmured,  ex- 
bowman  turned  to  him :  haling  a  mouthful  of  smoke.     Then,  In- 

"  What  you  do,  Narcisse?    De'mal-de-  dian-like,  he  threw  out  indirectly: 

tete'  get  you?"  "He  mak'  some  bad  t'ings  wid  your 

A  parting  grimace  of  mingled  hatred  famile?" 
and  despair  twisted  the  swart  features  of  The  stone-hard  face  of  Narcisse  La- 
the frenzied  youth  as  he  turned  from  the  blanche  for  the  first  time  relaxed.     His 
Vol.  LIX.— 70 
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mouth  shaped  a  bitter  smile  as  he 
nodded. 

*'Oua,  he  mak'  some  leetle  trouble 
wid  my  famile.  Ah-hah !  Some  leetle 
trouble!"  he  repeated,  and  the  deep-set 
eyes  took  on  a  far-away  look  as  though  the 
words  of  David  had  conjured  a  vision  of 
pain  out  of  the  past — a  cruel  memory. 
Then  he  drew  a  sinewy  hand  across  his 
brow  as  if  to  blot  out  the  picture.  ''  Oua" 
continued  Lablanche,"  he  was  so  close  to- 
day, I  keel  heem  wid  de  knife."  His  lean 
fingers  closed  convulsively  as  if  upon  the 
throat  of  his  enemy. 

He  rose,  took  an  ember  from  the  fire, 
and  lit  the  pipe  which  had  gone  out. 
Then  he  resumed  his  seat  beside  the  silent 
bowman  and  began,  in  the  Cree  tongue 
of  their  mothers: 

"This  I  speak,  for  you  were  to  me  a 
father  when  I  came  to  Fort  Matagami. 
Never  in  the  many  moons  we  have  jour- 
neyed by  canoe  and  dog-team  have  you 
asked  me  what  trouble  eats  at  my  heart. 
The  sternman  from  Fort  Hope,  some 
day,  I  will  kill  as  the  gray  wolf  kills  the 
moose  that  is  weak  from  age  and  hunger. 
So !"  Thrusting  out  his  right  hand  in  a 
quick  movement,  the  speaker  opened  and 
shut  his  fingers,  following  the  gesture  with 
a  turn  of  the  wrist. 

"Many  moons  have  I  camped  on  his 
trail;  north  up  the  east  shore  of  the  Big 
Water  under  the  white  lights  where  the 
husky  sleeps  in  snow-tepees,  and  hunts  in 
skin  canoes  the  long-toothed  fish  that 
breathe  the  air,  and  the  seal,  brother  to 
the  otter,  and  the  great  bear  with  fur 
like  the  snow.  But  I  never  looked  on  his 
face,  for  they  told  him  I  had  come  to  find 
him. 

"Far  into  the  O  jib  way  country  beyond 
Lac  Seul,  to  the  great  Lake  of  the  Spirit,  I 
wandered  to  that  fort  of  the  Company 
called  Norway  House,  but,  fearing  me,  he 
had  gone. 

"  Into  the  south  I  travelled,  even  to  the 
trail  over  which  the  white  man  drives  the 
iron  horse  fed  with  fire;  but  always,  he 
had  gone.  One  summer  I  went  on  the 
Company  boat  to  Fort  Churchill,  many 
sleeps  over  the  Big  Water  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  for  they  told  me  he  had  wintered 
there  with  the  French  traders.  But  no 
man  knew  where  he  had  journeyed.  He 
had  travelled  in  a  Company  canoe  to  Lac 


Isle-a-la-Cross,  and  the  crew  had  returned 
without  him. 

"Over  the  north  I  have  followed  him 
from  the  day  I  was  strong  enough  to  voy- 
age in  Company  boat  or  drive  the  dogs. 
Eight  long  snows  have  drifted  and  van- 
ished in  the  sun  since  I  left  Albany  and 
the  good  Pere  Bisant  at  the  mission,  to 
search  for  this  man.  And  now  to-day,  I 
found  him  and  knew  him  not." 

Again  the  tense  features  of  the  speaker 
knotted  with  pain.  The  man  at  his  side 
smoked  on.  In  a  moment  the  other  con- 
tinued: 

"  He  was  a  dead  man  to-day,  but  he  has 
gone." 

Once  more  David  ventured:  "He  is  a 
bad  man;  he  made  trouble  with  your 
famile,  maybe?" 

Slowly  came  the  answer:  "He  killed 
my  mother." 

"Ah-hah!" 

"He  killed  my  mother,  and  I  will  find 
and  kill  him  if  his  trail  reaches  into  the 
sunset  even  to  the  great  Barren  Grounds." 

For  some  time  the  two  men  sat  watch- 
ing the  fire.     Then  Narcisse  spoke: 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

"Many  snows  ago  a  Frenchman  came 
to  Fort  Albany.  His  dogs  were  better 
than  any  the  Crees  had.  He  had  credit, 
too,  with  the  Company,  and  was  a  good 
hunter  and  canoe-man,  so  the  factor  said 
who  had  known  him  in  Quebec.  He  came 
from  the  Timiskiming  country  with  a  fine 
outfit — canoe,  tent,  traps,  everything. 
That  summer,  at  the  mission,  he  married 
my  mother,  a  young  girl." 

The  speaker  paused  as  if  to  control  the 
emotion  that  memory  roused  in  him,  then 
continued: 

"  It  was  the  winter  of  the  rabbit-plague. 
We  were  camped  far  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Drowning  River.  There  were  three 
of  us.  I  had  seen  four  summers,  but 
there  was  no  other  child.  The  snow  came 
early  and  was  the  longest  in  many  years. 
Toward  spring,  the  salt  goose  and  dried 
fish  were  gone,  and  the  moose  and  caribou 
had  left  the  country.  It  was  hard  to 
travel,  for  the  snow  kept  filling  up  the 
trails  after  they  were  hardened.  Never 
had  there  been  so  much  snow.  Although 
my  mother  set  her  rabbit-snares  for  many 
miles  around  our  camp,  because  of  the 
plague   she  caught  few;    and   the   par- 
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tridge  and  ptarmigan  were  starving  and 
scarce." 

Lablanche  was  silent  for  a  space,  then 
began  again. 

"  It  was  the  moon  of  the  breaking  of  the 
snowshoes.  The  ice  still  held  in  the  river, 
but  the  trails  were  too  soft  for  travel  with 
the  sled,  and  besides  we  had  eaten  our 
dogs.  We  caught  few  fish  in  the  net  under 
the  ice  or  with  bait,  and  were  slowly  starv- 
ing. Unless  my  father  foimd  moose  or 
caribou  soon,  the  river  would  open  too 
late  for  us  to  reach  Henley  House. 

"I  was  very  young,  but  I  remember, 
now,  the  look  in  my  mother's  eyes  when 
she  put  me  in  the  blankets  at  night. 
That  I  might  eat  she  starved.  The  rab- 
bits she  snared  she  often  hid  from  him, 
that  I  might  have  enough,  for  my  father 
needed  much  food  to  give  him  strength  to 
hunt.  Often,  when  he  found  me  eating, 
they  quarrelled.  But  she  loved  her  son 
and  was  not  afraid. 

"At  last,  one  night,  when  he  returned 
with  no  game,  they  talked  long  in  the 
tepee  by  the  fire.  Before  daylight,  my 
father  left  to  hunt  for  caribou,  as  he  had 
to  travel  far  before  the  sun  softened  the 
snow.  Days  we  waited,  my  mother  and 
I,  living  on  a  rabbit  and  a  few  fish." 

Lablanche  sat  long,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.     Then  he  finished  his  story. 

"She  never  saw  him  again.  His  heart 
was  rotten,  like  the  spring  ice  in  the  lakes. 
After  many  sleeps,  he  crawled,  half  dead, 
into  Henley  House  and  fattened  there, 
while  his  wife  and  child  starved  far  on  the 
Drowning  River.  She  took  food  from  her- 
self that  I  might  live.  When  the  ice  went 
out,  she  caught  a  few  fish,  and  a  rabbit 
now  and  then,  but  there  came  a  sun  when 
she  was  too  weak  to  go  to  the  snares.  One 
night  she  took  me  in  her  arms  and  lay 
down  in  our  blankets.  In  the  morning 
when  I  cried  to  her,  she  heard  me  not.  I 
touched  her  face.     It  was  cold. 

"  She  would  starve  no  more  that  her  son 
might  Uve.  She  had  gone  to  the  Happy 
Valley  where  there  are  no  long  snows  and 
men  w^th  the  hearts  of  wolverines,  to  wait 
for  me.  Later  some  Crees  found  our  te- 
pee and  brought  me  to  Henley  House." 

The  speaker  stopped,  then,  turning  to 
the  man  at  his  side,  said: 

"He  left  us  that  he  might  fill  his  belly. 
We  could  not  all  reach  the  post,  until  the 


river  opened,  so  he  went  away  alone. 
Some  day  I  will  have  his  throat  here  in 
my  two  hands,  so,  and  as  he  begs  for  life 
and  chokes,  I  will  say:  'This  is  for  the 
little  starved  mother  and  the  child  you 
deserted  on  the  Drowning  River.  This 
child  you  gave  life,  now  gives  you  death 
for  the  woman  you  forgot.'" 

"You  do  well  to  keel  heem.  He  ees  a 
ver'  bad  man,"  Da\'id  said. 

One  afternoon,  weeks  later,  a  birch- 
bark  was  slowly  poled  up  the  rapids  below 
Martin's  Falls  on  the  middle  Albany.  The 
lean  face  of  the  half-breed  voyageur 
lighted  with  a  smile  as  he  turned  a  bend 
and  recognized  the  buildings  of  the  lone- 
liest fur-post  in  Ontario,  huddled  on 
the  high  shore  above  the  white  water. 
Swiftly  his  long  pole  drove  the  light  craft 
against  the  current,  the  practise  of  years 
making  easy  what  would  have  been  an 
impossible  feat  for  one  less  skilled. 
Greeted  at  the  shore  by  a  pack  of  half- 
wild  huskies  which  he  kicked  out  of  his 
way,  he  climbed  the  path  leading  to  the 
stockade  and  trade-house. 

"Queyl  Quey!"  grunted  the  half- 
breed  factor,  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  a  single  Company  Indian  at  this  season 
on  the  middle  Albany. 

"De  old  man  from  Fort  Hope,  he  has 
passed  on  his  return?"  was  the  eager 
question. 

"No,  he's  down-river  still.  WTiat  you 
doin'  up  here?  I  t'o't  you  were  a  Mata- 
gami  man." 

"I  carry  letter  for  old  man  at  Fort 
Hope.  When  I  reach  de  Albanee,  I  tink 
he  gone  by,  and  I  come  up  six  sleeps." 

"  Six  sleeps  ?   By  Gar  1  you  travel  fast." 

By  sunrise  on  the  folloTving  morning 
many  a  mile  of  racing  river  separated 
the  canoe  of  Narcisse  from  the  post  at 
Martin's  Falls.  Three  days  he  travelled 
before  sighting  his  quest  far  below  the 
mouth  of  the  English.  Then  one  late 
afternoon,  beneath  a  flock  of  gray  geese 
swinging  down-stream  into  the  far  dis- 
tance, he  saw  the  flash  of  paddles. 

"  Ah-hah  !"  he  muttered.  "At  last  he 
comes  to  me.  One  sleep  will  see  de  end  of 
dees  'malade'  in  de  heart  of  Narcisse  La- 
blanche." He  turned  his  canoe  to  the 
shore  and  hid  it  in  the  thick  brush.  Then 
he  waited. 
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It  was  after  sundown  when  the  Fort  through  too  much  haste.     The  night  was 

Hope  boat  came  abreast  of  the  watcher  in  young ;  so  he  lay,  shaken  by  his  laboring 

the  willows.     As  they  followed  the  west  heart  as  a  boat  by  its  engine, 

shore  of  the  wide  river,  seeking  a  camp-  Later  he  stole  into  the  friendly  depth  of 

ground,  the  faces  of  the  crew  were  indis-  some  young  balsam  that  he  might  study 

tinguishable,  but  there  in  the  stern  stood  the  sleeping  shapes.     But  not  a  face  was 

the  man  whom  for  eight  years  he  had  exposed.     Indian-fashion,  and  to  escape 

hunted  through  the  wide  north.    The  eyes  the  flies,  they  slept  with  blankets  over 

of  the  half-breed  glittered  as  he  watched  their  heads.     There  lay  four  men — three 

them  poling  slowly  against  the  current.  Ojibways  and  a  Frenchman.     Which  w^as 

His  heart  tortured  him  with  its  pounding,  his  man  ? 

Not  a  hundred  yards  above  him  they  Learning  nothing  where  he  was,  he 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore  and  made  began  to  crawl  on  his  stomach  nearer.  He 
camp.  Where  the  watcher  lay,  the  had  his  knife  in  his  teeth  now,  for  it  was 
laughter  of  the  crew,  as  they  busied  them-  svdit  work  and  a  quick  flight  that  lay  be- 
selves  with  their  cooking  and  pitched  the  fore  him.  No  slow  strangling  while  the 
leaking  seams  of  the  birch-bark,  drifted  terror  in  his  victim's  eyes  faded  into  the 
across  on  the  twilight  air.  When  the  dusk  glassy  stare  of  death.  No  one  should 
fell,  the  light  of  their  fire  against  the  back-  know;  David  would  keep  his  secret  safe  at 
ground  of  spruce  marked  his  goal  to  the  Matagami.  A  deep  thrust  home,  and  day- 
one  who  had  waited  years  for  this  mo-  light  would  overtake  him  a  day's  journey 
ment.  down  the  river. 

Stars  pierced  the  purple  sky  as  night  He  raised  his  head  to  look  at  the  two 

closed  in  on  the  restless  river.     Pipes  men  who  lay  near  him,  side  by  side.  Their 

were  smoked  and  the  light  from  the  fire  moccasins  were  O  jib  way.     A  Frenchman 

went  low.     Dark  shapes  passed  to  and  in   summer   would   sleep   in   his   socks. 

fro,  and  finally  he  knew  that  they  were  Again  he  circled  back,  and  approached 

rolled  in  their  blankets.  from  the  rear  the  remaining  two  sleepers. 

For  two  hours  he  waited  that  they  An  O  jib  way  moccasin,  poked  out  of  a 

might  lie  deep  in  sleep  when  he  crossed,  blanket,  covered  the  foot  of  one.   Besides, 

Then,  putting  his  canoe  into  the  water,  he  this  was  a  large  man,  too  large  to  be  the 

paddled  swiftly  down-stream  to  the  oppo-  one  he  sought. 

site  shore.     The  river  ran  too  strong  for  As  he  lay  within  striking  distance  of  the 

paddUng  against  the  current  and  he  dared  other  a  wave  of  exultation  swept  him. 

not  pole,  so  he  waded  silently,  dra^^ng  the  Trembling  with  the  joy  of  the  moment, 

canoe  behind  him.     A  hundred  yards  be-  Narcisse  Lablanche  forgot  his  danger  and 

low  the  camp  he  left  the  boat  on  the  the  long  trail  he  had  taken  to  reach  this 

beach  and  crept  toward  the  sleepers.  The  man.     Memory  gripped  like  fingers  of 

fire  was  almost  dead,  but  the  weaning  light  steel  at  his  throat.     He  saw  a  hollow- 

from  the  red  embers  threw  into  relief  the  cheeked  little  mother  in  a  tepee,  on  the 

white  mosquito  tent  of  the  factor.     Wait-  Drowning  River,  feeding  her  son  while  she 

ing  a  moment  with  ear  strained  for  the  starved.     His  face  set  hard.     His  teeth 

breathing  of  the  crew,  he  rose  to  his  knees  bit  at  the  blade  of  his  knife.     Closer  he 

behind   some   low  willows   and   looked,  wormed  his  way  to  the  sleeping  form.  He 

There,  rolled  in  their  blankets  near  the  was  within  arm's  length  of  his  goal  when 

fire,  they  lay.     But  the  man  he  sought —  the  sleeper  moved,  groaning  in  his  dreams, 

which  was  he  ?  In  a  flash  Lablanche  had  his  knife  at  the 

Narcisse  stood  upright  to  obtain  a  bet-  muffled  throat.  Again  the  sleeper  groaned, 

ter  view,  when  a  snore  and  a  groan  from  mumbling  in  O  jib  way. 

a  sleeper  dropped  him  flat  on  his  chest.  The     pounding     heart     of     Narcisse, 

The  ''Hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo"  of  a  gray  owl  checked,  turned  to  ice.     He  became  des- 

held  him  there,  scarcely  breathing.     A  perate.     Could  he  have  made  a  mistake  ? 

wood-mouse  skimmed  over  the   leaves.  He  must  see  the  sleeper's  face  at  the  haz- 

Then,  like  a  blanket,  silence  fell  again.  ard  of  waking  him  and  the  whole  camp. 

After  years  of  fruitless  search  this  man  The  regular  snoring  was  resumed.  Nar- 

whom  he  hunted  should  not  escape  him  cisse  took  a  position  at  full  length  by  the 
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side  of  his  victim.     If  any  of  them  waked  thirst  and  the  pain  will  not  die.     It  is 

but  partially  and  saw  him,  he  would  be  always  here."     The  speaker  struck  his 

mistaken  for  one  of  the  crew.     A  stock-  chest  mth  clenched  fist.     ''Always  the 

inged  foot  showed  beneath  the  blanket,  face  of  that  little  starving  mother  is  in  my 

The  rest  wore  O  jib  way  moccasins.    It  was  thoughts.     Always  those  eyes,  so  sad,  so 

he  whom  he  sought.  big,  look  at  me.     I  will  hunt  him  till  I  can 

Slowly,  with  great  care,  he  began  cut-  run  no  longer  with  the  dogs  or  journey  in 

ting  a  slit  in  the  soft  Company  blanket  the  Company  boats.    I  will  follow  his  trail 

which,  tucked  under,  covered  the  back  of  while  this  arm  can  strike  with  the  knife, 

the  sleeper's  head.     If  the  hair  was  griz-  or  these  fingers  sink  into  his  throat." 

zled,  it  was  his  man,  and  he  would  drive  "  My  son,  from  the  time  I  taught  you  as 

the  knife  deep  in  under  the  left  shoulder-  a  child  in  the  mission  school,  I  have  loved 

blade,  and  make  for  the  canoe.  you,  and  it  grieves  me  that  this  demon 

He  had  cut  the  two  sides  of  a  flap  that  still  rages  in  your  heart.  I  would  that  the 
would  expose  the  hair,  when  the  sleeper  man  would  die  and  give  you  peace." 
moaned  and  changed  his  position.  Bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  arm,  Narcisse  snored  Six  years  later  Narcisse  Lablanche, 
loudly,  watching  from  the  corner  of  his  head  voyageur  at  Fort  Matagami,  drove 
eye.  With  a  grunt  the  man  sank  again  the  Fort  Albany  winter  packet  around  to 
in  slumber.  For  a  long  while  the  hunter  the  trade-house  to  get  the  mail-bag  and 
lay  motionless,  then  he  carefully  turned  his  provisions  for  the  trip.  Douglas,  the 
back  the  flap  he  had  cut  in  the  blanket.  factor,  was  finishing  a  letter  to  the  com- 

Pain  stabbed  his  heart  as  his  knife  missioner  at  Winnipeg  as  the  courier  en- 
would  have  pierced  that  of  his  victim,  tered  the  store. 

The  hair  beneath  was  black  as  a  crow's  "Narcisse,  David's  rheumatism  is  too 

wing.  bad  for  the  Albany  trail;   you'll  have  to 

Dazed,  and  in  his  disappointment  reck-  take  the  dogs  through   alone.     I  don't 

less  now  of  the  danger  of  being  caught,  he  think  the  old  man  will  be  good  for  many 

rose  and  carefully  examined  the  three  men  hard  winter  trails  again,"  said  the  factor, 

he  had  passed  by.      They  were  all  Ojib-  closing  the  mail-bag  and  handing  it  to 

ways.  Narcisse. 

Despair    crushed    him.     The    one    he  "It  looks  like  dirty  weather.     You'd 

sought  had  escaped.     Raising  his  hands  better  take  two  weeks'  rations.     You'll 

to  the  stars,  he  shook  his  clenched  fists  at  likely  run  into  a  northwester." 

the  Fate  that  so  ironically  thwarted  him,  Narcisse    lashed    the    provision-bags, 

and  stole  back  to  his  canoe.  tent,  and  blankets  on  the  light  sled,  with 

whitefish    for    the    dogs,    and,    shaking 

Four  days  later,  at  Albany,  Pere  Bisant  hands  mth  the  factor,  shouted  a  "Bo'- 

walked  before  his  mission  on  the  river  jo'!"  to  the  post  people.     Cracking  his 

shore,  with  a  kindly  arm  across  the  shoul-  long  dog-whip,  he  turned  the  team  down 

ders  of  a  tall  half-breed.  into  the  river  trail  and  was  off  on  a  swing- 

"Yes,  he  came  with  the  Fort  Hope  ing  trot, 

boat,  but  went  to  Moose  in  a  Company  Except  for  the  position  of  honor  that  he 

canoe,  and  is,  no  doubt,  headed  for  Ti-  now  held  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 

miskiming  and  the  settlements."  Bay  Company,  as  head  Company  man 

"He  knew  that  I  would  not  let  him  live  at  Fort  Matagami,  time  had  made  little 

at  Fort  Hope  till  the  long  snow,"  said  the  change.     The  best  bowman  on  the  Eng- 

voyageur    bitterly.     "I    have    lost    him  lish  and  lower  Albany  River,  and  a  hard- 

again."  ened  dog-runner,  he  had  long  been  indis- 

"  My.  son,  when  will  you  put  this  re-  pensable  to  the  great  Company.     Having 

venge  from  your  heart,  this  fire  that  con-  no  family  of  his  own,  he  sat,  when  at  the 

sumes  you?     Have  I  not  told  you  these  post,  in  the  cabin  of  old  David,  while  the 

many  years  that  the  Great  Father  will  not  children  of  David's  children  crawled  over 

forgive  one  who  slays  him  who  has  given  him,  and  he  shared  David's  tepee  when 

him  life?"  they  trapped  together  during  the  months 

"Yes,  father,  but  the  hunger  and  the  the  Company's  service  did  not  require 
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them.  Long  since  he  had  put  from  his 
heart  the  hope  of  finding  the  man  who  had 
deserted  his  wife  and  child,  for  the  news 
had  come  to  Albany  years  before  that  the 
Frenchman,  ''Black  Jack"  Lablanche, 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Montreal  River 
near  Lake  Timiskiming,  far  to  the  south- 
east toward  the  settlements. 

Cracking  his  whip  at  the  lead-dog's 
ears,  he  swung  down  the  hard  sled- trail  of 
the  English  River,  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion of  a  few  days  at  Albany  with  his  old 
friend,  Pere  Bisant,  of  the  Oblat  Mission. 

Behind  him  fled  the  white  miles,  for  his 
dogs  were  fast.  At  times,  where  the  wind 
had  beaten  the  snow  from  the  ice,  he  rode 
on  the  sled,  urging  on  the  too  willing  hus- 
kies, who  were  as  keen  for  the  trail  as  a 
thoroughbred  for  the  thrill  of  the  race. 

On  the  third  day  out  of  Matagami  the 
Albany  packet  ran  into  the  blizzard. 
Through  the  afternoon,  before  the  snow 
had  made  deep  enough  for  the  drive  and 
swirl  of  the  northwester  to  block  the  trail 
with  drifts,  Narcisse  forced  the  dogs,  head 
on,  into  it.  Then,  when  the  fierce  cold 
froze  the  powdery  flakes  into  a  needle- 
pointed  scourge  which  beat  blood  from  the 
faces  of  man  and  dogs,  and  the  team,  re- 
fusing to  face  the  torture  longer,  swung 
round  in  their  traces  with  thick-coated 
backs  to  the  torment,  Narcisse  gave  up 
and  made  camp  in  the  spruce  timber  of 
the  shore  where  he  waited  for  the  wither- 
ing wind  to  spend  its  fury. 

One  afternoon,  days  later,  the  Albany 
mail  was  jingling  again  into  the  north, 
now  floundering  through  white  ridges, 
shoulder-high,  now  racing  over  the  icy 
shell  of  the  river,  swept  naked  of  snow 
by  the  unleashed  wind.  For  some'^time 
the  dogs  had  been  slowly  making  their 
way  behind  their  master  who  broke  trail 
through  a  long  stretch  of  new  snow.  Sud- 
denly the  lead-dog  threw  up  his  muzzle 
and  sniffed,  then  yelped.  This  action  was 
followed  by  the  dogs  behind. 

Narcisse  turned,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  pointed  noses.  No  tepee 
smoke  of  storm-bound  traveller  rose  above 
the  silent  spruce  forest.  The  dogs  had 
caught  the  scent  of  some  animal  on  the 
near  shore,  and  were  excited.  There 
might  be  moose  or  caribou  in  there  stalled 
by  the  blizzard.  The  thought  of  fresh 
meat  spurred  him. 


Unlashing  his  rifle  in  its  skin  case  from 
the  sled,  he  drove  the  team  to  the  shore 
and,  much  against  their  protest,  tied  them 
with  their  traces  to  trees.  In  the  deep, 
soft  snow  they  would  only  hinder  his 
hunting.  Then  he  circled  far  back  up- 
wind, hoping  to  strike  a  fresh  trail.  But 
the  snow  lay  unmarked  as  the  storm  had 
left  it,  except  by  the  tracks  of  furred 
creatures,  who,  on  the  previous  night,  had 
sought  to  break  a  three  days'  fast. 

Narcisse  had  reached  the  river  shore 
again,  above  his  team,  and  was  approach- 
ing, when  their  excited  yelping  broke  out 
anew.  He  hurried  to  them  and  loosed 
their  traces.  On  being  freed  the  lead- 
dog  at  once  ran  down  the  shore  a  few 
hundred  yards,  followed  by  his  mates,  and 
disappeared  in  the  spruce,  where  the  yelp- 
ing began  again. 

The  curiosity  of  Narcisse  was  aroused. 
They  had  found  something  in  that  silent 
forest  that  had  escaped  him.  Following 
their  trail  into  the  thick  timber,  he  discov- 
ered them  scratching  at  a  tepee  half  buried 
in  the  snow.  Out  of  a  drift  near  the  tent 
stuck  the  end  of  a  sled  and  the  webbed 
toe  of  a  snow-shoe.  All  other  signs  of  hu- 
man habitation  were  obliterated  by  the 
snow. 

With  the  shoe  Narcisse  hurriedly  shov- 
elled down  to  the  tent-opening,  knowing 
too  well  what  horror  might  lie  within. 
Tearing  open  the  frozen  caribou-skin  flap, 
he  peered  inside.  There,  mufifled  in  blan- 
kets, lay  a  body  beside  the  dead  embers  of 
a  fire.  Scattered  about  with  cooking-uten- 
sils were  fragments  of  bones,  which  had 
been  broken  and  boiled  for  their  marrow. 
It  was  a  starvation  camp  on  which  he  had 
stumbled,  and  not  the  first. 

Crawling  into  the  tepee,  Narcisse 
turned  back  the  blankets  from  the  hud- 
dled body.  A  mat  of  long  gray  hair  and 
beard  obscured  the  sunken  features  of  an 
old  half-breed.  Hurriedly  he  examined 
the  body  for  signs  of  life.  Detecting  a 
faint  flutter  of  the  heart,  the  Company 
man  vigorously  set  to  work  in  a  struggle 
with  the  white  death  for  the  life  of  the 
man  he  had  found. 

Bringing  up  his  sled,  he  soon  had  a  fire 
going  under  kettles  of  tea  and  pemican. 
Then  he  started  in  to  rub  the  circulation 
back  into  the  shrivelled  limbs  of  the  old 
breed.     Soon  he  could  distinguish   the 
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faint  beating  of  the  heart,  and  redoubled  to  turn  over  the  invalid  to  his  friend,  Pere 

his  efforts.     For  an  hour  Narcisse  bat-  Bisant. 

tied  for  the  life  that  he  barely  held  from  At  the  door  of  the  mission  stood  the 
snuffing  out  by  a  hair.  At  length  the  bearded  priest  awaiting  them. 
quivering  of  sunken  eyehds  told  him  he  "My  son,  it  gladdens  my  heart  to  see 
would  win.  When  he  w^as  able  to  get  the  you,"  cried  the  father  in  Cree,  gripping 
half-conscious  man  to  swallow  some  hot  Narcisse's  hand.  "We  feared  for  you 
tea,  the  fight  was  over.  when  the  northwester  struck  in.  A  dog- 
Late  that  night  the  stricken  one  opened  team  was  to  go  up-river  to  look  for  you  in 
his  eyes  and  muttered  a  few  words  in  a  day  or  two.  But  what  have  you  here?" 
Cree,  then  sank  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  the  priest  asked,  peering  into  the  dusk  at 
With  the  aid  of  the  life-gi\dng  tea  and  the  blanketed  form  on  the  sled, 
steaming  soup,  Narcisse  had  conquered  "Old  Indian,  star^xd  out,  father,"  re- 
starvation  and  the  white  death.  plied  the  courier.  "He  was  too  weak  to 
For  days  the  packet  camped  in  the  travel."  Then  under  his  breath :  "He  is 
spruce,  while  the  starved  man  was  gain-  a  very  old  man,  and  I  think  vnR  take  the 
ing  sufficient  strength  to  ride  on  the  sled  long  trail  soon." 

to  Albany.     Anxious  as  he  was  to  reach  "Take  him  into  the  hospital,  my  son; 

the  fort  and  his  friends  there,  Lablanche  we  have  two  there  who  were  brought  in 

patiently  nursed  the  old  man  without  re-  yesterday." 

gret  at  the  delay,  for  of  the  unwritten  Narcisse  unlashed  his  passenger  and 

laws  of  the  north  none  is  more  rigidly  ob-  carried  him  into  the  log  hospital  of  the 

served  than  that  commanding  the  succor  Oblat  Mission,  where  two  lay  brothers 

of  those  worsted  by  the  relentless  hand  took  the  old  man  and  placed  him  in  a 

of  nature.     From  ^Labrador   to  Bering  bunk  by  the  roaring  stove. 

Sea,  while  there  is  game  for  the  kettle  Then  the  voice  of  Pere  Bisant  called 

or  bannocks  for  the  pan,  to  ask  is  to  be  Lablanche  to  the  priest's  private  room, 

fed.  "  Come  to  me,  my  son,  that  I  may  look 

Gradually  the  old  Indian  regained  his  at  your  face  in  the  light.     It  is  indeed 

strength  and  began  to  talk.     He  said  he  good  to  see  you  again,  straight  and  strong 

had  been  trapping  alone  on  the  head-  as  ever.     It  is  many  moons  since  you 

waters  of  a  small  river.     Some  time  back  were  at  Albany."     He  spoke  in  Cree. 

the  scarcity  of  game  had  wiped  out  his  "Yes,    father,    and   your   face    shows 

provisions  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  much  worry  for  your  children,  while  the 

started  for  Albany.     On  the  way  down-  snow  falls  thick  upon  your  brow." 

stream  to  the  Albany  River  he  had  fall-  "My  cares  are  many.     The  winter  has 

en  and  hurt  his  leg.     This  had  prevented  been  lean  for  my  people,  and  word  has 

him  from  travelling,   and  he  had  been  come  that  already  there  are  many  starva- 

forced  to  eat  his  dogs.     The  last  dog  went  tion  camps  on  the  Elkwan.     But,  come, 

before  the  blizzard.     He  was  a  French-  let  us  look  to  your  man;   what  is  his 

Cree  with  relations  w^ho  traded  at  Albany,  name  ? ' ' 

but  no  living   family.     Starvation   had  "He  told  me  his  French  name  was  Joe 

completed  what  the  strain  of  winter  trail  Brazeau,"  said  Narcisse,  following  Pere 

and  summer  portage  had  left  of  life  and  Bisant  into  the  bunk-room, 

strength  in  his  aged  frame.  The  old  man  lay  asleep  where  the  light 

At   length   the   old   man   was   strong  from  a  large  lantern  fell  full  on  his  face, 

enough  to  ride  on  the  sled,  on  which  Nar-  Seating  himself  on   the   cot,   the  priest 

cisse   had   fashioned   a   cariole   body   of  pushed  back  the  tangled  gray  hair  from 

wooden  strips  lashed  with  caribou  hide,  the  emaciated  features.     He  looked  long 

taken  from  the  sled  of  the  Indian.  at   the  famine-pinched  face.     Presently 

he  turned  as  if  to  speak  to  Lablanche,  who 

So  one  January  afternoon,  at  dusk,  the  stood  with  back  toward  him  warming  his 

Matagami  winter  mail  jingled  up  to  the  hands  at  the  stove.     For  a  moment  Pere 

trade-house  at  Fort  Albany  with  its  hu-  Bisant  sat  deep  in  thought,  then  he  hur- 

man  freight.     Narcisse  drove  his  team  at  riedly  exposed  the  neck  of  the  sleeping 

once  to  the  Oblat  Mission  below  the  post  man.     A  long  scar  crossed  the  left  collar- 
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bone.  Again  the  priest  carefully  exam- 
ined the  face  before  him. 

"Come!"  he  commanded,  rising  and 
moving  to  the  door,  his  dark  eyes  strangely 
bright.  When  they  were  alone  in  the 
priest's  room,  Pere  Bisant  took  the  as- 
tonished Lablanche  into  his  arms.  "My 
son,"  he  cried,  "  at  last  my  prayers  are  an- 
swered. You  have  put  the  demon  from 
your  heart." 

The  half-breed  held  the  priest  at  arm's 
length. 

"What  words  do  you  spik,  father?" 

"Mock  me  not,  my  son.  I  have  loved 
you  since  I  taught  you  as  a  child  here  at 
Albany.  And  when  you  went  into  the 
north,  seeking  one  you  would  destroy,  it 
grieved  me  much.     But  now " 

"By  Gar!  What  you  say?"  The 
perplexed  Narcisse  trembled  with  a  great 
fear  that  suddenly  swept  him. 

It  was  the  priest's  turn  to  be  amazed. 
"Do  you  not  know?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no!  No!"  groaned  the  one  to 
whom  the  light  was  coming  as  a  knife 
comes  to  the  breast.  "Dat  ole  man  in 
dere,  et  ees  not  he.  He  were  drown'  long 
ago,  long  ago.  No!  No!  Eet  ees  not 
he!" 

Narcisse  buried  his  face  on  the  priest's 
shoulder. 

A  great  disappointment  made  heavy 
the  heart  of  Pere  Bisant  as  he  sighed: 
"And  you  did  not  know,  my  son,  who 
this  man  was?" 

"I  nevaire  see  heem  but  one  tarn  in  all 
dese  year  I  hunt  for  heem." 

As  he  finished,  Narcisse  strode  to  the 
room  where  the  man  he  had  saved  slept. 
Fearing  his  intentions,  the  priest  followed. 
With  face  picturing  the  hate  that  was 
in  his  breast,  the  half-breed  stood  with 
clenched  hands  menacing  the  man  who 
had  left  his  wife  and  child  to  a  wilderness 


death  that  he  might  live.     Then  the  priest 
led  him  away. 

Late  that  night  they  sat  and  talked — 
the  priest  and  the  victim  of  fate's  irony. 
The  good  medicine  of  this  kindly  physi- 
cian of  souls  was  working  its  cure  at  last. 
The  wound  in  the  heart  of  the  sufferer, 
open  and  raw  for  years,  had  begun  to 
heal. 

As  they  parted  the  priest  said:  "Re- 
member, my  son,  she  once  loved  you  both. 
She  would  have  it  as  it  is.  From  the 
Happy  Valley  where  she  looks  out  to- 
night, she  sees  you  together  here,  and  is 
glad.     Yes,  she  would  have  it  so." 

Long  alone  sat  Narcisse  after  his  friend 
left  him.  Many  and  far  trails  he  trav- 
elled in  memory;  from  a  lone  tepee  on  the 
Drowning  River,  north  up  the  east  coast, 
where  the  white  lights  veil  the  stars; 
south  to  the  iron  rails;  west  where  the 
sun  sets  in  the  great  barrens.  Over  these 
his  fancy  hurried  him  by  phantom  dog- 
team  and  canoe,  always  seeking  one  who 
eluded  him.  Again  he  lived  through  the 
torture  of  those  goalless  years  as  he  pur- 
sued his  quest.  Twice  in  the  night,  when 
the  old  hate  momentarily  mastered  the 
growing  peace  in  his  heart,  he  went  to  the 
bedside  of  the  man  he  had  sworn  to  kill. 
Twice  the  last  words  of  the  Oblat  father 
sent  him  back  to  his  vigil  in  the  other 
room. 

At  last  the  vision  of  one  in  the  Happy 
Valley  conquered  the  bitterness.  Rising, 
he  went  to  the  sleeping  man.  Stretching 
forth  his  arms,  with  eyes  that  beheld  a 
mother  and  child  in  snow-enveloped  tepee 
on  a  desolate  river  shore,  deserted,  he 
groaned : 

"  Maybe  de  good  pere  spiks  true.  She 
would  have  eet  so." 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


By  Frederic  C.  Howe 

Author  of  "Why  War,"  etc. 


HEN  the  story  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten by  an  impartial  histo- 
rian, its  ultimate  causes 
will  be  found  far  back  of 
the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  in  Bosnia,  the  alleged 
mobilization  of  the  armies  of  Russia,  or 
the  invasion  of  Belgium.  They  w^ill  not 
be  found  in  the  White  Books,  the  Blue 
Books,  or  the  Orange  Books.  They  will 
not  be  found  in  the  utterances  of  foreign 
offices  or  the  accidents  that  precipitated 
the  cataclysm  in  the  summer  of  1914. 
Just  as  the  mines  which  exploded  the  Civil 
War  were  planted  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  so  the 
causes  of  the  present  European  war  are 
traceable  back  to  a  merger  of  financial, 
economic,  and  political  conflicts  that  be- 
gan wdth  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Eng- 
land in  1882.  And  one  of  the  hidden,  un- 
official explosives  is  the  struggle  for  the 
Mediterranean,  a  struggle  whose  record  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondences and  conventions  of  the  last 
twenty  years  and  the  national  hopes  and 
fears  that  the  struggle  involved. 

Access  to,  free  passage  through,  or  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  perma- 
nent objective  behind  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  all  the  greater  European  powers. 
It  is  an  objective  by  its  very  nature  so 
diffused  and  covering  such  a  wide  geo- 
graphical area  that  it  cannot  be  expressed 
in  state  papers,  even  had  the  nations  in 
conffict  dared  to  declare  their  ultimate 
policies.  It  is  an  objective,  however,  that 
lies  at  the  very  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  that  is 
bound  up  with  all  of  the  ambitions  of 
Germany,  and  that  underlies  the  indus- 
trial and  financial  aspirations  of  Italy 
and  the  Balkan  states.  For  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  the  greatest  trade  route  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  gateway  from  the  Oc- 
cident to  the  Orient.  Through  it  a  large 
part  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  passes.  In  the  Orient 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  non-industrial 


people,  offering  an  almost  limitless  mar- 
ket for  the  output  of  the  mills  and  facto- 
ries of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and 
Lancashire  in  England,  and  of  Essen, 
Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Diisseldorf,  and  the 
lower  Rhine  regions  of  Germany.  For 
centuries  Russia  has  looked  with  un- 
satisfied eyes  toward  the  Bosporus  as 
an  outlet  from  the  Black  Sea,  through 
which  her  wheat  would  find  a  market 
— a  market  necessary  for  the  payment 
in  gold  of  the  interest  upon  her  public 
debt  to  France.  The  Balkan  states  were 
moved  by  the  same  urge  to  gain  access 
to  some  port  upon  the  Mediterranean; 
otherwise  their  exports  and  imports  must 
pass  through  hostile  territory.  Austria, 
like  Russia,  desired  free  access  to  the 
Mediterranean,  unchecked  by  Italy.  The 
new  industrial  forces  w^hich  have  revo- 
lutionized Europe  during  the  past  fifty 
years  were  all  crowding  against  the  bar- 
riers which,  in  one  way  or  another,  shut 
them  out  from  free  contact  ^dth  the  out- 
side world. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
England  was  mistress  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  in  fact  a  British  sea. 
Its  western  and  eastern  entrances  are 
controlled  by  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are 
narrow.  The  British  fortress  is  impreg- 
nable. It  commands  the  narrow  passage- 
way as  do  the  guns  which  guard  the  en- 
trance to  a  harbor.  The  shipping  of  all 
other  nations  is  under  this  menace,  a 
menace  recently  brought  into  action  to 
compel  Greece  to  permit  the  landing  of 
the  Allies  at  Salonika.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  Great  Britain 
controls  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  She 
secured  possession  of  the  canal  by  the 
secret  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock  by  Disraeli  in  1875.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  through  the  house  of 
Rothschild.  It  has  proven  a  brilHant  fi- 
nancial investment,  for  the  shares  now 
yield  25  per  cent  dividends  annually. 
Since  that  time  British  capital  has  flowed 
into  Egypt  in  immense  sums.     The  pro- 
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tection  of  these  investments  and  the  pre-  was  assured  of  an  open  door  for  her  trade 
vention  of  internal  disorder  was  respon-  and  commerce  by  the  Sultan, 
sible  for  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  These  were  the  explosives  nearly  ig- 
and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882.  nited  into  war  in  191 1  by  the  landing  of 
This  was  the  beginning  of  British  im-  French  troops  in  Morocco,  the  bombard- 
perialism,  an  imperialism  that  resulted  in  ment  of  Casablanca,  and  the  penetration 
the  friction  with  France  which  continued  of  French  troops  into  the  Moroccan  cap- 
until  1903.  It  was  in  part  responsible  ital.  Germany  sent  the  Paw//fer  to  Agadir 
for  the  loss  of  British  influence  in  Turkey  to  present  her  claims  and  as  a  protest 
and  the  subsequent  alliance  of  Germany  against  the  destruction  of  the  autonomy 
with  Turkey.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  of  Morocco,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
the  struggle  for  colonial  possessions  on  the  by  the  Algeciras  Act  of  1906,  an  act  which 
part  of  all  the  greater  powers  and  the  insured  the  open  door  to  all  of  the  powers 
identification  of  their  governments  with  and  guaranteed  all  of  the  rights  and  finan- 
the  bankers  and  concession-seekers  that  cial  concessions  previously  granted  by  the 
has  since  brought  a  great  part  of  the  Sultan.  Great  Britain  backed  France  in 
uncivilized  world  under  the  dominion  of  her  claims.  Lloyd  George  in  his  famous 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Mansion  House  speech  announced  that 
The  Mediterranean  has  since  been  the  Great  Britain  would  support  the  French 
storm  centre  of  Europe.  The  colonial  people  in  the  control  of  Morocco,  a  con- 
policies  of  England,  France,  Germany,  trol  which  was  inspired  by  the  French 
Italy,  and  Russia  have,  in  the  main,  re-  bankers  who  had  invested  millions  of 
volved  about  the  control  of  the  lands  bor-  dollars  in  the  country  and  who  desired 
dering  upon  it.  Crowded  out  of  Egypt  greater  protection  for  their  concessions 
by  Great  Britain,  France  turned  to  north-  than  the  Sultan  was  able  to  give, 
west  Africa.  She  had  possessed  Algeria  In  this  controversy  Germany  was  fur- 
since  1830.  Following  the  Franco-Prus-  ther  actuated  by  a  desire  to  preserve  her 
sian  War  France  was  encouraged  to  ex-  standing  with  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Con- 
pand  her  possessions  into  Tunis  as  a  stantinople,  whose  protector  in  Europe 
means  of  satisfying  the  desire  for  revenge  Germany  had  undertaken  to  become, 
for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  France  Only  a  miracle  saved  Europe  from  war 
recovered  from  her  losses  quickly.  She  as  a  result  of  the  Morocco  incident.  But 
expanded  eastward  from  Algeria  into  the  seeds  of  hatred  between  Germany  and 
Tunis,  over  which  she  soon  acquired  a  England  were  laid,  and  in  the  minds  of 
protectorate.  To  the  west,  in  Morocco,  many  the  Morocco  imbroglio  was  the  pre- 
her  task  was  more  difficult.  Morocco  lude  to  the  present  war. 
covered  an  immense  stretch  of  territory  Germany  increased  her  naval  arma- 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  and  ment;  her  imperiaUsts  insisted  that  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  Great  Britain,  dignity  of  the  empire  required  a  navy 
Germany,  and  Spain  claimed  interests,  able  to  enforce  a  recognition  of  German 
all  more  or  less  fictitious  but  all  loaded  claims  in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the 
with  potential  controversies.  The  in-  world.  From  191 1  dates  the  tension,  the 
terest  of  England  was  political.  Her  aggravated  suspicions,  and  the  irritation 
chief  concern  was  that  the  shores  of  Mo-  of  peoples  among  the  warring  nations  of 
rocco  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Europe. 

a  hostile  power  that  would  menace  Gi-  As  a  result  of  the  Morocco  settlement, 

braltar  and  her  exclusive  control  of  the  France,  a  nation  friendly  to  Great  Britain, 

western  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  gained  control  of  all  the  lands  bordering 

The  claims  of  Germany  were  based  upon  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 

concessions  from  the  Sultan,  while  those  to  the  east  of  Egypt  and  Tripoli.    Eng- 

of  France  were  those  of  the  nearest  colo-  land's  trade  route  to  the  Orient  was  made 

nial  power  fearing  a  dangerous  neighbor,  further   secure,   while   France   obtained 

Germany  also  possessed  mining  conces-  possession  of   a  country  rather  rich  in 

sions  granted  to  the  Krupps  and  Mannes-  minerals  but  with  small  purchasing  power 

manns.   She  had  banking,  dock,  and  other  for  goods  and  commodities, 

concessions  granted  by  the  Sultan.    She  Balked  in  the  west,  German  activity 
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turned  even  more  feverishly  to  the  Near 
East — to  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  As 
early  as  1889  the  Deutsche  Bank  had  ob- 
tained concessions  for  certain  railroad- 
building  in  Turkey.  In  that  year  the 
Kaiser  made  a  trip  to  Constantinople  to 
bring  about  a  commercial  and  financial 
rapprochement  between  Germany  and 
Turkey.  Ten  years  later  the  Kaiser  made 
a  second  visit  as  a  means  of  converting 
the  commercial  relationship  into  a  poUti- 
cal  one.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  Ger- 
many became  the  protector  of  Turkey 
in  Europe — a  protectorate  in  which  the 
Deutsche  Bank  was  the  pioneer,  and 
through  whose  activities  the  poUtical 
penetration  of  Germany  was  promoted. 
And  one  of  the  terms  of  the  German- 
Turkish  understanding  was  a  concession 
for  the  building  of  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
which  began  at  the  Bosporus  and  ex- 
tended through  to  the  Persian  Gulf  at 
Koweit.  About  this  stretch  of  steel, 
which  crossed  Asia  Minor  and  continued 
through  the  Mesopotamian  Valley  and 
down  through  Bagdad  to  the  sea,  the 
new  imperialism  of  Germany  was  de- 
veloped. It  was  partly  financial,  partly 
commercial,  and  largely  political.  As 
viewed  by  German  statesmen,  it  was  a 
transcontinental  railway  begiiming  at 
Hamburg  and  continuing  through  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Nish,  and  Constantinople,  and 
then  on  to  the  Far  East,  over  which  Ger- 
man goods  and  German  merchandise 
would  find  an  unmolested  route  to  the 
Orient.  By  means  of  this  all-rail  route 
Germany  would  free  herself  from  the 
British  control  of  the  Mediterranean; 
she  would  avoid  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  She  would  be  able  to  place  her 
surplus  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
Orient  far  more  expeditiously  than  would 
Great  Britain,  compelled  to  follow  an  all- 
sea  route. 

This  was  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten, 
a  drive  which  ignored  all  of  the  costly 
Gibraltars  which  Great  Britain  had  erect- 
ed during  a  century,  to  insure  her  control 
of  the  trade  routes  to  the  Orient.  And 
this  was  the  desire  of  the  German  trading 
classes;  of  that  great  group  of  industrials 
located  about  the  lower  Rhine,  whose 
achievements  have  placed  the  German 
merchant  marine  and  ''Made  in  Ger- 
many" in  every  market  in  the  world. 


But  this  drive  to  the  East  was  also  a 
drive  of  imperial  proportions.  It  opened 
up  a  new  empire,  comparable  to  that  of 
ancient  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  It 
was  an  empire  of  easy  defense.  It  was 
an  empire  that  satisfied  the  historical 
mind  of  Germany.  It  appealed  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  historian  and  the  mili- 
tarist. And,  quite  as  important,  it  was  an 
empire  that  threatened  to  split  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  twain.  For  the  Bagdad 
Railway  concessions  included  branches 
from  the  main  line  to  Smyrna  on  the 
iEgean  Sea.  There  were  other  branches 
from  Adana,  which  menaced  Cyprus. 
There  was  a  line  from  Aleppo,  through 
Damascus,  down  through  Palestine  to 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  which  threatened  the 
Suez  Canal  and  British  control  of  Egypt. 
Beyond  lay  India,  Australia,  and  the 
British  Chinese  ports. 

Endless  obstacles  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  building  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way by  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
Great  Britain  and  France  insisted  that  the 
railway  should  be  under  the  joint  control 
of  all  of  the  European  powers;  they  in- 
sisted on  this  as  a  condition  to  aiding  in 
its  financing.  For  Germany  was  unable 
to  finance  the  road  herself,  despite  the 
colossal  profits  which  it  promised.  She 
desired  that  its  shares  should  be  listed 
on  the  Bourse  and  invited  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Russian  participation  into  the 
control,  but  wdth  Germany  always  as  the 
predominant  partner.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  other  powers,  and  France  and 
England  endeavored  to  create  a  vacuum 
of  capital  around  the  project.  They  en- 
deavored to  thwart  its  building  by  these 
means.  The  negotiations  and  diplomatic 
intrigues  covered  a  period  of  ten  years. 
But  despite  the  obstacles  the  building 
of  the  railroad  progressed;  the  menace 
loomed  larger  and  larger  in  British  eyes. 
Finally  Great  Britain  demanded  that  the 
last  stretch  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  reach- 
ing to  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  inter- 
nationalized or  placed  under  her  exclusive 
control.  This  Germany  refused  to  con- 
cede, for  the  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  of  the  very  life  of  the  railroad  itself. 
Then  England  took  matters  into  her  own 
hands.  She  abandoned  diplomacy  and 
by  some  means  or  other  induced  the 
sheik  whose  possessions  bordered  upon 
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the  Persian  Gulf  to  disavow  allegiance  to  involves  the  life-cord  that  unites  the  em- 
Turkey  and  accept  a  protectorate  from  pire.  It  involves  the  free  passage  of  her 
Great  Britain.  One  morning  European  ships  of  war,  of  her  merchant  marine,  of 
foreign  offices  were  electrified  by  the  news  raw  materials  and  food  supplies.  Were 
that  a  British  gunboat  had  entered  the  this  life-cord  severed,  the  eastern  colonies 
harbor  of  Koweit  and  that  the  British  and  dependencies  would  be  open  to  at- 
flag  was  flying  over  this  port.  Great  tack  or  severance  from  the  mother  coun- 
Britain  had  again  balked  Germany  in  her  try.  But  the  struggle  has  even  wider 
ambitions  about  the  Mediterranean:  she  significance  than  this.  The  financial 
had  balked  the  dream  of  years  of  a  drive  fabric  of  Great  Britain  is  erected  upon 
to  the  East  and  a  free,  unimpeded  high-  the  control  of  the  seas.  This  is  endan- 
way  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Indian  gered,  as  is  her  great  merchant  marine 
Ocean.  Possibly  even  more  important —  and  the  clearing  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
the  plans  for  a  great  German  hinterland  through  her  ports  of  London,  Liverpool, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicolonial  dependency  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  Great  Britain  is 
running  from  the  Balkans  to  Persia  and  the  world's  market-place;  her  shipping 
Arabia,  equal  in  its  possibilities  to  the  is  the  distribution  agency;  her  banking 
richest  of  Great  Britain's  colonial  depend-  institutions  support  these  industries  as 
encies,  were  menaced  by  the  control  of  well  as  supply  the  credit  for  the  develop- 
its  eastern  terminus  by  the  power  which  ment  of  the  empire.  And  over  $20,000,- 
had  become  Germany's  implacable  in-  000,000  has  been  invested  by  Great  Brit- 
dustrial  foe.  ain  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    From 

Coincident  with  the  negotiations  over  this  source  she  derives  one-fourth  of  her 
Morocco  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  annual  income.  Into  these  colonies  and 
and  financial  strategy  for  the  blocking  dependencies  she  pours  $1,000,000,000  a 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  Great  Britain  year  in  new  investments.  And  the  break- 
erected  further  safeguards  to  her  control  ing  of  her  control  of  the  Mediterranean 
of  the  Near  and  Far  East  by  the  partition  through  the  building  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
of  Persia  through  conventions  with  Rus-  way  threatens  the  financial  and  commer- 
sia.  This  process  covered  a  period  of  five  cial  structure  which  Great  Britain  has 
years,  from  1907  to  191 2;  it  involved  the  erected  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
segregation  of  Russian  influence  in  north-  It  threatens  her  maritime  and  trading 
ern  Persia  and  of  British  influence  in  supremacy.  For  the  maintenance  of  this 
southern  Persia.  In  this  process  Persia,  supremacy  every  diplomatic  move  of  a 
like  Morocco,  lost  her  independence.  The  generation  has  been  directed,  as  has  the 
dismemberment  of  Persia  diverted  Rus-  expenditure  of  untold  wealth.  For  the 
sian  ambitions  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  British  navy  on  its  present  basis  came 
it  gave  England  an  additional  bulwark  into  being  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
against  Russian  and  German  advance  to  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
the  East  and  protected  her  control  of  the  financial  imperialism  which  had  its  origin 
Persian  Gulf.  It  also  opened  up  valua-  at  this  time.  The  German  Drang  nach 
ble  opportunities  for  new  railroads  to  be  Osten  is  far  more  than  a  drive  at  Egypt 
built  by  British  capital  as  well  as  oppor-  or  even  the  acquisition  of  a  great  colonial 
tunities  for  other  financial  concessions.  empire,  it  is  a  drive  at  the  financial  and 

The  recent  shifting  of  the  seat  of  war  imperial  heart  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
from  the  French  and  Russian  frontiers  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  con- 
to  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  is  a  shifting  sequence  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
from  assumed  centres  of  conflict  to  the  life  of  Great  Britain  if  the  substantial 
actual  centre  of  conflict,  a  conflict  which,  monopoly  of  the  shipping  and  financing 
under  diplomatic  conversations  and  con-  of  the  Orient,  and  with  it  the  industrial 
ventions,  has  been  going  on  for  the  great-  structure  identified  with  this  control,  were 
er  part  of  twenty  years.  And  this  is  a  subject  to  the  competition  of  a  rail  route 
struggle  almost  as  old  as  the  world.  It  from  Germany  and  Central  Europe  to  the 
is  a  struggle  for  the  historical  centre  of  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  trade 
civilization.  To  Great  Britain  it  involves  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  Asia,  India, 
not  only  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  it  and  the  Pacific  islands  as  well. 
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THEIR    GARMENTS 

By  Edith  M.   Thomas 

She  knew  the  garments  hanging  in  the  hall, 

Their  old,  worn  garments — knew  them,  one  and  all. 

It  seemed  a  kind  of  light  around  them  shone — 

The  old,  rough  cloak  the  winter  road  had  known, 

The  plaided  shawl  that  kept  the  ingle-nook. 

The  battered  cap  awry  upon  the  hook, 

The  blouse  of  blue — so  faded  in  the  sun. 

She  took  them  from  the  wall,  and,  one  by  one, 

She  pressed  them  to  her  face,  and  kissed  them  all — 

There,  standing  silent  in  the  silent  hall.   .   .  . 

But  there  was  Something  she  could  not  recall — 

And  oh!    the  unused  tears  began  to  fall  I 

They  fell — they  burst  the  folded  doors  of  sight. 

And  in  upon  her  rushed  the  empty  Night! 

There  was  no  hall — no  garments  touched  with  light. 

But  only  tears,  marking  a  dream's  swift  flight. 


THE    ROAD    FROM    POTTERVILLE 

Bv  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 


Illustrations    by    G  a  y  l  e    H  o  s  k i n  s 


IXDREW     CAMERON'S 

farm  was  the  last  touch  of 
ci\'ilization  upon  the  road 
from  Potterville.  Beyond, 
the  road  climbed  boldly 
through  the  timber,  strag- 
gling into  a  mere  trail  that  sheep-herders 
from  the  parched  San  Joaquin  country 
traversed  in  quest  of  perpetual  spring  and 
green  pastures. 

The  house,  weather-beaten  and  de- 
crepit, stood  bleakly  upon  a  ridge;  be- 
fore it,  the  little  mountain  clearing  fell 
away  abruptly  to  where  a  wind-blown  ap- 
ple orchard  separated  fields  from  meadow. 
Altogether  it  should  have  been  a  geni- 
al environment  when  the  season  allowed, 
but  somehow  it  gave  an  impression  of 
isolation,  of  ruggedness,  of  gaunt  beauty, 
that  robbed  it  of  any  sense  of  human 
homeliness.  Its  fields  seemed  to  \4eld 
their  harvests  sullenly,  the  forest  at  its 
back  frowned  darkly  upon  it,  the  wind 
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stirred  continually  across  the  face  of  the 
meadow  and  up  through  the  distorted 
apple-trees  with  insistent  melancholy.  It 
was  as  if  old  Andrew  Cameron  himself 
had  set  the  stamp  of  his  personality  upon 
the  ver}'  fields  he  had  broken  to  the 
plough,  and  they  had  responded  dutifully, 
sufficiently,  but  without  prodigality  or 
joy. 

But  however  dull  and  sad  the  fields 
and  forest,  the  road  from  Potter\'ille  was 
a  thing  of  life.  The  very  boldness  with 
which  it  plunged  in  a  curving  line  down 
the  mountainside  and  into  the  purple 
westward  glow  stamped  it  with  the  \i- 
tality  of  the  unexpected.  Any  one,  any- 
thing, might  emerge  from  the  distant 
mists;  and  any  one,  anything,  might  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  whispering  pine 
country  beyond. 

So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Margaret 
Cameron,  who  always  found  the  road 
from  PotterviUe  full  of  promise  and  the 
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The  Road  from  Potterville 


wayward  charm  of  surprise.  Not  that 
anything  wonderful  had  ever  passed  over 
its  sun-baked  surface  in  her  day,  although 
she  had  waited  and  hoped  with  an  almost 
religious  faith.  But  meagre  as  experi- 
ences were  with  Margaret  Cameron,  this 
road  from  Potterville  was  connected  with 
every  vital  and  stirring  thing  in  her  life. 
When  had  she  ever  heard  singing  except 
from  the  throats  of  rollicking  horsemen 
swinging  down  the  road  from  Potter- 
ville? When  did  the  cries  of  children 
ever  stir  her,  except  at  springtime  as  the 
squaws  herded  their  broods  along  the 
highway  and  up  into  the  forests  and  free- 
dom ?  What  had  been  the  occasion  of  her 
first  tears  ?  Was  it  not  when  the  last  bend 
of  the  road  had  shut  her  brother  from 
view  as  he  galloped  confidently  into  a  far 
country?  And  the  bitterest  moment  of 
her  whole  life  had  been  when  old  Andrew 
Cameron,  her  father,  had  ridden  away, 
without  one  tender  word,  along  the  same 
road  not  three  weeks  ago. 

Since  then,  every  evening,  Margaret 
Cameron  had  scanned  the  road  from  Pot- 
terville for  a  sign  of  her  father's  home- 
coming. Day  after  day  she  had  watched 
clouds  of  dust  rise,  evolve  into  horse- 
men, mule-teams,  flocks  of  sheep,  pass  the 
house,  and  merge  into  dust  again.  But 
her  waiting  had  no  element  of  anxiety  in 
it;  she  waited  more  from  a  sense  of  duty 
than  from  expectancy. 

The  sight,  at  last,  of  her  father's  horse, 
climbing  past  the  first  bend  in  the  road 
surprised,  but  did  not  excite,  her.  She 
rose  from  her  seat  and  leaned  against  the 
porch  railing.  It  was  her  father's  horse 
without  a  question,  but  the  rider  was  not 
her  father.  Unmoved,  she  threw  her  sun- 
bonnet  aside.  The  dust  rose  in  a  denser 
cloud,  shutting  the  ambling  horse  and  its 
strange  rider  completely  from  view. 

She  was  sure,  quite  sure,  that  she  would 
never  see  her  father  again.  But  she  felt 
no  sorrow,  no  regret,  not  even  pity.  Yet 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  trying  to 
rouse  a  sense  of  filial  anxiety,  at  least  a 
feeling  of  dread. 

On  that  last  day,  when  her  father  had 
saddled  his  lean,  stumbling  horse  and  rid- 
den away,  he  had  not  even  kissed  her, 
he  had  scarcely  said  good-by.  And  she 
had  felt  pity  then,  pity  for  his  bent  frame, 
for  the  added  note  of  thinness  to  his  stern 


lips,  for  the  senile  cough  that  racked  him 
with  feeble  fury.  If  he  had  kindled  the 
dying  fires  in  her  heart  with  even  a  be- 
lated spark  of  affection,  she  could  not 
have  stood  thus,  dry-eyed  and  unafraid. 

She  recalled  the  last  impression  of  her 
father,  the  grim  silhouette  of  a  stooped 
form  against  scarred  cliffs,  as  he  dipped 
down  the  winding  road  and  disappeared. 
She  had  thought  then:  '^He  is  dying;  he 
will  not  live  another  month."  And  she 
had  gone  into  the  house  shuddering,  not 
at  the  fear  of  death,  but  at  the  realization 
that  one  could  be  so  near  to  solving  the 
eternal  mystery  and  still  have  zest  for  life 
and  its  futilities.  In  the  face  of  death  he 
had  cruelty  and  rancor  enough  left  to 
set  out  upon  the  roughest  of  journeys  to 
collect  a  debt  almost  on  the  day  it  fell 
due.  Yes,  she  could  still  see  the  line  of 
satisfaction  hardening  his  lips,  the  cold 
glitter  in  his  eyes,  the  nervous  play  of  his 
claw-like  fingers  as  he  saddled  his  horse, 
all  his  faculties  rising  above  physical  in- 
firmity at  the  spur  of  avarice.  How 
bravely  the  October  sun  had  mocked  the 
warped  figure  crawling  down  the  moun- 
tainside !  Now,  the  early  twilight,  en- 
veloping the  home-coming  horse  and  its 
strange  rider,  struck  a  gentler  note,  she 
thought,  as  she  watched  the  black  mass 
emerge  from  its  dust-cloud  again  and 
crawl  tortoise-wise  up  the  hard  white 
road. 

The  evening  air  rustling  fretfully 
through  the  pines  recalled  her.  The  brief 
Californian  twilight  had  spent  itself  and 
she  discovered  that  it  had  grown  quite 
dark. 

She  went  into  the  house,  lit  a  lantern, 
and  started  down  the  road.  The  crunch- 
ing of  hoofs  came  nearer.  She  stopped; 
at  last  her  heart  began  to  beat. 

As  she  lifted  up  her  lantern  a  swarm  of 
moths  fluttered  gayly  in  its  yellow  light. 
Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  roadway  was 
darkened  by  her  father's  horse.  She  lift- 
ed the  lantern  higher.  It  was  just  as  she 
had  guessed :  the  rider  was  not  her  father. 

She  stepped  forward,  and  the  light  fell 
upon  the  stranger's  face.  At  first,  only 
a  confused  jumble  of  bloodshot  eyes,  a 
bristhng  stubble  of  beard,  and  a  dust- 
stung  brow  flashed  across  her  conscious- 
ness. But  in  an  instant  the  truth  rose  to 
the  surface  and  her  mind  leaped  quickly 
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How  bravely  the  October  sun  had  mocked  the  warped  figure  crawling  down  the  mountainside  !  — Page  626. 


over  the  gap  of  ten  weary  years.  She  re- 
membered her  first  tears  and  the  youth- 
ful, buoyant  figure  that  had  swung  down 
the  Potterville  road  and  out  of  her  life  on 
a  spring  day  that  had  mocked  her  grief,  a 
youthful,  buoyant  figure  that  now  sagged 
wearily  in  her  father's  saddle. 

The  figure  swayed  sidewise  and  crum- 
pled into  the  dust.  The  horse  stopped. 
Margaret  Cameron's  lantern  fell  with  a 
crash.  Her  brother  had  come  home 
again. 
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Afterward,  sitting  in  her  father's  low- 
browed room,  ^Margaret  Cameron  had 
time  to  think  upon  the  wanderer's  return. 
On  a  broad  couch  her  brother  slept  with 
heavy-lidded  exhaustion. 

A  slight  stir  from  him  brought  her  to 
his  side.  He  did  not  wake,  but  she  stood 
and  watched  him,  searching  deeply  the 
spiritual  scars  that  life  had  left  upon  his 
face. 
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How  often  had  she  pictured  this  home- 
coming !  Always  with  a  vague  sense  of 
pageantry  which  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  visualizing.  She  had  expected  a  stir- 
ring note,  a  clattering  of  many  horsemen, 
fluttering  banners,  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  cavalcade,  and,  of  necessity, 
her  brother  the  central  figure.  She  never 
had  seen  the  road  from  Potterville  peo- 
pled with  quite  the  merry  company  that 
was  to  gallop  home  with  her  brother, 
and  she  knew  that  such  companies  no 
longer  existed.  But  she  treasured  this 
vague  vision  in  her  heart  until  it 
blossomed  into  a  symbol  of  what  his 
return  was  to  mean  to  her.  And  now 
reality  came  and  mocked  her  again  with 
the  bedraggled  figure  of  her  brother, 
creeping  up  the  hillside  upon  her  fa- 
ther's lean,  stumbling  horse,  silently  and 
alone. 

Beneath  the  sandy  stubble  of  beard  she 
followed  the  curving  line  of  her  brother's 
mouth,  parted  slightly  as  he  lay  with  head 
thrown  back.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  gen- 
tle, almost  sensuous,  mouth  that  had  so 
often  trembled  before  his  sister's  blunt 
reproofs,  but  which  had  been  so  ready  to 
ripple  with  smiles.  Even  in  his  sleep  this 
same  smile  hovered  timidly.  The  blurred 
memory  of  her  mother,  or,  more  particu- 
larly, her  mother's  smile,  came  to  her,  a 
smile  that  had  so  often  faded  in  the  face 
of  Andrew  Cameron's  thin-lipped  dis- 
pleasure. There  had  come  a  time  when 
her  mother's  smile  had  grown  rarer,  and 
finally  ceased  to  blossom;  she  had  died 
soon  after  this  melancholy  circumstance. 
Why,  Margaret  Cameron  found  herself 
wondering.  And,  at  once,  the  last  picture 
of  her  father  rose  before  her,  a  grim,  self- 
sufficient,  terrible  figure,  dipping  down 
the  winding  road. 

She  turned  from  her  brother  and  went 
toward  the  open  window.  A  cool  wind 
colored  her  cheeks  and  blew  strands  of 
her  uncompromising  hair  loose.  She 
leaned  upon  the  sill  and  looked  out. 

Where  had  her  brother  met  their  fa- 
ther? Before  or  after  Andrew  Cameron 
had  left  Potterville?  And  the  money? 
Had  the  old  man  collected  the  debt? 
She  had  been  so  surprised,  so  moved  by 
her  brother's  home-coming  that  thoughts 
about  the  money  had  never  occurred.  A 
vague  uneasiness  stirred  her.    What  had 


become  of  the  money  ?  She  could  think  of 
nothing  else. 

She  heard  her  brother  stirring  again, 
and  she  went  to  him.  He  twisted  toward 
the  light,  and  then  sat  up  suddenly.  She 
dropped  on  her  knees  before  him.  He 
reached  out  and  took  her  two  hands  in 
his. 

''Margaret,"  he  began,  "are  you  ready 
to  hear  bad  news?  The  fact  is — you 
see " 

''Father  is  dead,"  she  finished  for  him 
harshly. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  a  look  more  of 
pain  than  surprise. 

"Yes.  Father  is  dead.  He  died  just 
off  the  road,  near  the  Pinto  Trail,  about 
thirty  miles  out  of  Potterville." 

"Near  the  Pinto  Trail?"  she  echoed 
indifferently.  "How — then  you  were  com- 
ing home?" 

He  let  her  hands  fall.  "No.  I  was 
not  coming  home.  I'd  been  down  the 
Merced  Way  herding  cattle,  and  I  was 
working  back.  I  just  stumbled  onto  him. 
He'd  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  he  lived 
only  a  few  hours.  I  suppose  you'd  call  it 
Providence,  if  you've  a  leaning  that  way. 
But  Fve  quit  believing  in  most  things." 

"So  have  I,"  she  flung  back,  clenching 
her  fists. 

A  startled  look  swept  him.  "You, 
too?"  he  queried  compassionately,  and 
he  put  out  his  hands  to  her. 

She  gave  him  her  hands  again,  coldly, 
mechanically.  Only  one  question  burned 
in  her  brain.  What  had  become  of  the 
money  ? 

"He  was  pretty  far  gone,  Margaret," 
he  droned  on.  "I  found  him  at  three 
o'clock  and  by  sundown  he  was  dead.  At 
first  I  thought:  'I'll  bury  him  here.'  It 
was  a  peaceful  enough  spot,  pines  over- 
head and  plenty  of  blue  sky  between.  So 
I  thought:  'I'll  bury  him  here  and  then 
I'll  go  home  and  tell  Margaret.'"  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  instinctively 
drew  her  closer.  "But,  then,  when  I'd 
thought  it  all  out  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
wouldn't  do.  There's  the  law  and  all  that 
to  think  of,  even  in  a  place  as  wild  as  the 
Pinto  Trail  country.  So  I  strapped  his 
body  across  the  horse  and  started  for 
Potterville.  ...    I  wish  to  God  I  hadn't." 

She  shuddered  a  bit  as  she  rose.  Her 
brother's  eyes  were  searching  her  face 
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hungrily,  searching,  she  felt  sure,  for  the 
tears  that  would  not  come. 

"  Was  all  this  after  he  left  Potterville  ?  " 
she  asked  significantly. 

''Yes,  after  he  left  Potterville." 

"Did  he  tell  you  why  he  went  there?" 

"Yes.  He  went  to  collect  the  old  debt 
that  Mulford  owed  him.  He  had  it  on 
him  when  he  died,  the  whole  fifteen  hun- 
dred." 

She  turned  upon  him  eagerly.  "Then 
the  money  is  safe?" 

He  got  up.  "No.  The  money's  spent 
— every  nickel  of  it.  That's  what  I  came 
home  to  tell  you,  Margaret.  I  spent 
every  nickel  of  it  in  Potterville — on  cards, 
and  women,  and  all  the  rest." 

He  sat  down  quite  suddenly  and  nat- 
urally, while  she  stepped  back  into  the 
shadows  in  an  effort  to  regain  herself. 
His  jaws  were  snapped  together  with  a 
viciousness  that  smothered  the  curve  in 
his  lips,  and  the  mouth,  losing  its  genial 
quality,  seemed,  even  in  intensity,  hope- 
lessly weak.  There  was  a  brutal  heaviness, 
too,  about  his  face  that  made  Margaret 
Cameron  recoil — as  if  the  suddenness  of 
his  confession  had  forced  every  ugly  thing 
in  his  nature  to  the  surface. 

'^  Every  nickel  of  it  in  Potterville — on 
cards,  and  women,  and  all  the  rest.'^  Her 
brother's  words  struck  her  with  all  their 
simple  irony.  Her  father's  money,  the 
money  of  old  Andrew  Cameron,  squan- 
dered in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  !  Squan- 
dered in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure !  She  found 
hysterical  satisfaction  in  turning  this  idea 
over  in  her  mind.  It  was  so  inconceiv- 
able, so  remote,  so  fantastic. 

She  looked  at  her  brother  again,  long 
and  searchingly,  almost  with  a  desire 
to  laugh.  So  this  was  the  figure  that  for 
ten  years  had  animated  her  day-dreams ! 
She  would  not  have  cared  so  much  if  his 
unworthiness  had  been  tricked  out  jaunt- 
ily in  a  cloak  of  swagger  and  bravado — 
she  had  all  the  furtive,  feminine  admira- 
tion for  impudent  outlawry.  But  his  in- 
efficiency was  so  palpable — he  had  not 
even  the  courage  of  his  acquired  vicious- 
ness. 

A  feeling  of  rancor  began  to  stir  her. 
If  old  Andrew  Cameron's  money  was  to 
have  been  squandered  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  who  but  she  had  the  right  to 
squander  it? 


She  moved  into  the  circle  of  light  again 
and  faced  him. 

"What  possessed  you  to  come  and  tell 
me?"  she  demanded. 

He  shrugged.  "Because  I'm  a  cow- 
ard." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,"  she 
sneered.  "You're  a  regular  prodigal, 
ain't  you?  Somehow,  prodigals  never  do 
have  courage  to  eat  their  husks  alone,  like 
men.  They  always  come  crawling  back 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  asking  some- 
body's forgiveness.    Bah!" 

He  shrank  from  the  flame  of  her  sar- 
casm, and  his  cowering  movement  roused 
her  to  fresh  cruelty.  She  could  feel  the 
pent-up  fury  of  the  years  struggling  for  a 
voice. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon," she  fumed;  "once,  just  once,  so  I 
could  give  the  unprodigal  his  innings. 
Everybody  always  cries  over  your  sort. 
But  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one-shedding 
a  tear  for  the  one  who  stays  home  ?  Does 
any  one  ever  waste  a  tear,  or  a  fatted  calf, 
on  the  one  who  stays  home  ?  "  She  pushed 
her  face  close  to  him.  "Do  you  see  the 
lines  on  this  face  ?  And  my  hands — look 
at  them  !  Do  you  imagine  I  was  ever  re- 
paid for  staying  with  him  ?  Do  you  imag- 
ine any  one  ever  is  repaid  for  such  fool- 
ishness ?  Look  at  me.  Why,  the  dirtiest 
Indian  squaw  who  passes  this  cabin  with 
a  child  at  her  breast  has  got  more  out  of 
life  than  I  have.  I've  been  cheated  out 
of  every  good  thing — even  the  chance  of 
being  a  prodigal.  I've  just  showed  you 
my  wrinkled  face  and  my  shrunken  hands. 
But  if  you  could  see  my  soul — I  tell  you 
I  haven't  enough  soul  left  for  even  the 
devil  to  bother  with  !" 

She  stopped,  waiting  for  his  answer. 
He  sat  quite  still,  a  stinging  flush  on  his 
face.  He  said  nothing.  She  had  meant 
to  call  him  a  thief,  to  scream  about  the 
squandered  money,  but,  curiously  enough, 
she  found  that  this  loss  meant  nothing 
to  her.  All  her  anxiety  concerning  it 
had  been  an  unconscious  subterfuge  with 
which  she  had  kept  at  bay  the  fear  of  her 
brother's  unworthiness. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  redoubled 
bitterness.  "Why  did  you  come  back?" 
she  demanded.  "How  could  you  come 
and  tell  me  such  a  story !  If  I'd  been  in 
your  shoes,  I'd  have  killed  myself  first." 
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He  shrank  away.  "I  tried — I  did  try, 
Margaret,"  he  gasped.  "But  I  couldn't 
— somehow ' ' 

She  bent  over  toward  him.  "My  God, 
but  you  are  a  coward,"  she  sneered. 

He  did  not  flinch  this  time;  he  looked 
steadily  at  her. 

"So  are  you,"  he  replied  dully.  "Ev- 
erybody is  a  coward — some  way.  What 
made  you  stay  with  him?  Wasn't  it  be- 
cause you  were  afraid  to  do  the  thing 
you  wanted  to  do?  And  I  didn't  cheat 
you  of  any  chance  to  be  a  prodigal. 
You're  too  much  like  father.  Prodigals 
are  born,  not  made  !" 

She  turned  from  him  and  tapped  the 
floor  with  her  foot.  She  knew  he  was 
right.  She  had  been  a  coward;  she  al- 
ways would  be  a  coward;  slaves  to  duty 
could  be  nothing  else.  Conscience? 
Duty  ?  Necessity  ? — these  were  all  pretty 
names  that  people  gave  cowardice.  .  .  . 
Yes,  prodigals  were  born,  not  made. 
And,  at  once,  the  lean  silhouette  of  her 
father  dipping  down  the  winding  road 
rose  before  her. 

She  stole  a  furtive  look  at  her  brother. 
He  was  on  his  feet  again,  and  the  lamp- 
light struck  him  full  in  the  face,  empha- 
sizing his  uncanny  gauntness. 

"How  long  since  you've  had  anything 
to  eat?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"I — I  don't  remember,"  he  stammered. 

"  Sit  down  ! "  she  commanded. 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  she 
brought  food.  .  .  .  Standing  back,  she 
watched  him  eat,  snapping  at  his  victuals 
like  a  lean  jackal.  She  had  known  hard- 
ship and  privation  and  frugality,  but 
never  gnawing,  physical  hunger.  She 
wondered  dimly  whether  any  affinity  lay 
between  the  starvation  of  his  body  and 
the  starvation  of  her  soul.  .  .  ,  Had  her 
inner  life  shrunken  to  just  such  a  parcel 
of  skin-hung  bone  ? 

This  ministering  to  her  brother's  physi- 


cal necessity  stirred  in  her  an  odd,  primi- 
tive joy.  Suddenly  she  sensed  the  deep, 
mystical  truths  that  lay  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  simple,  elemental  things,  and  the 
significance  of  the  prodigal's  feast  was 
clear  to  her.  Pity  began  to  well  up  in  her, 
pity  which  swept  away  all  scorn  of  his 
timidity,  his  cowardice,  his  inability  to 
play  up  boldly  to  his  faults. 

Her  mind  wandered  swiftly  over  the 
years  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial  that  had 
not  ennobled.  Perhaps  these  years  had 
not  been  so  hard  in  a  physical  way,  but 
they  were  devoid  of  color,  of  beauty,  of 
anything  elemental,  except  elemental  ug- 
liness. And  old  Andrew  Cameron  ?  Yes, 
he  was  a  just  man,  an  honest  man,  a  God- 
fearing man.  But  in  this  brief  moment 
of  ministering  to  a  prodigal's  need,  Mar- 
garet Cameron  knew  that  her  father  had 
travelled  with  the  blind  eyes  of  a  just  man 
and  missed  every  good  thing  in  life.  He 
had  never  feasted,  he  had  never  sung,  he 
had  never  wasted  his  substance,  riotously 
or  otherwise,  he  had  never  tasted  the  joys 
of  forgiveness  or  being  forgiven.  And  she 
remembered  again  the  picture  of  him  on 
that  last  day  when  he  had  saddled  his 
lean,  stumbling  horse  and  ridden  away — 
a  grim,  self-sufficient,  terrible  figure  dis- 
appearing in  the  bend  of  the  road. 

How  long  she  stood  in  battle  for  her 
soul's  possession  she  did  not  know,  but 
when  she  came  from  the  struggle  her 
brother's  head  had  sunk  in  sensual  torpor 
across  the  grease-smeared  surface  of  his 
empty  plate.  The  wind  was  still  blowing 
through  the  open  window,  and  a  tossing 
curtain  made  fantastic  shadows  on  the 
wall.    It  had  grown  very  cold. 

She  tiptoed  to  the  couch  and  picked  up 
a  blanket.  Hesitating  a  moment,  she 
held  the  covering  high  above  the  sleep- 
ing figure  sprawled  heavily  across  the  ta- 
ble, then  gently,  very  gently,  she  let  it  fall 
upon  her  brother's  shoulders. 
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WAR 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Illustration  by  Charles  H.  Cullen 

HE  High-God  Mars  is  dead  !— 
They  cried — Ye  poets,  keep  his 

dirge  and  praise 
And  pageantry  alone  for  ancient 
days; 
Now  for  the  Golden  Age  of  Peace ! — they 

said. 
'Twas  true,  proud  God  of  Hates, 
You  died — not  on  a  Cross,  but  where  the 

rust 
And  purple  worm  besieged  you  in  your  dust ; 
And  all  the  boast  of  your  emblazoned  gates, — 
O  Rome  and  Macedon, — 
O  Xerxes,  Hannibal,  Attila,  Tamerlane, 
And  Bonaparte, — were  but  as  shadows  vain 
Where  tinselled  things  might  lurk  before  they  run. 
Dead  God  of  War, — then  who 
Is  this  that  ravens  o'er  the  rocking  world? 
What  foul  alembic  of  the  fiends  unfurled 
This  thing  of  Frankenstein  to  ape  at  you? 
Not  Hate  itself  begot 

Such  ghoul, — but  Error  from  its  tepid  mire ; 
Not  here  your  savage  rapture,  strength  and 

fire. 
But  blight  as  from  a  caldron  Hate  knew  not. 
Here  are  the  madness,  sweat. 
And  hunger,  dissolution  and  disease; 
But  where  the  falchions  and  the  argosies, 
The  Lion-Hearts,  the  shields  and  lances  met? 
In  bronze  and  marble  lain 

Are  they  that  battled  right  or  wrong,  but  well; 
Like  men  they  challenged,  grappled,  slew,  or  fell, 
Owning  their  victor,  mourning  foemen  slain. 
Now  is  there  knightly  plume. 
Or  patriot  king,  or  rustic  hero  crowned 
In  all  your  pantheons.  War,  but  hears  this  sound 
Of  monstrous  treading  down  his  shrine  and  tomb 
Where  his  renown  of  yore 
Is  gulped  within  this  dire  machine  of  shame, 
But  dreads  to  hear  the  children  speak  his 

name 
With  lips  that  call  these  modern  shambles 

War? 
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'^MUTINY!" 


By    Dudley    Burrows 

Illustrations   by  W.  J.   Aylward 


^^^^^^^HE  Bahylo7tia,  pinioned  to 
the  side  of  her  North  River 
pier  by  countless  manila 
hawsers,  wire  cables, 
spring-lines,  and  what-not, 
suggested  nothing  so  much 


as  a  great  aquatic  Gulliver.  Captured 
while  asleep,  she  was  now  forced  to  endure 
the  excited  rush  of  thousands  of  Liliputian 
feet,  which  carried  their  owners  hither 
and  yon  over  the  surface  and  interior  of 
the  leviathan,  making  her  ready  for  a 
long  battle  with  the  elements  and  well- 
ordering  the  massive  cargo  of  miscel- 
laneous merchandise  which  had  been 
pouring  down  her  hatches  for  six  days 
past.  Occasionally  the  clanking  steam- 
winches  would  scream  in  protest  as  some 
particularly  heavy  mass  of  machinery, 
or  hrochette  of  iron  car-wheels,  was  slung 
on  the  hooks — but  the  Babylonia  gave 
forth  no  sound  nor  even  quivered  when 
a  carelessly  adjusted  sling  gave  way, 
dropping  a  thousand  pounds  of  babbitt 
metal  deep  into  her  middle.  Complain? 
Never !  It  was  not  for  complaining  that 
the  owners  had  fondly  entitled  her 
"Queen  of  the  Seven  Seas!" 

Not  that  there  wasn't  complaining 
going  on  inside  the  monster  liner.  A 
crowd  of  the  older  rivets  on  the  port 
side — the  side  which  scraped  along  Don- 
caster  Reef  for  a  matter  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  in  '95,  if  you  remember — 
had  nursed  a  revolutionary  propaganda 
for  three  trips  past,  and  were  even  now 
threatening  to  carry  away  and  raise 
merry  Ned  if  they  were  not  reinforced, 
or  removed  altogether !  On  the  last  trip 
home  from  Rio  these  malcontents  had 
been  joined  by  a  group  of  rudder-chain 
links,  who  grumbled  that  they  had  had 
no  vacation  in  twenty  years,  and  by 
more  than  one  pair  of  propeller-shaft 
bearings,  who  declared  that  no  self-re- 
specting bronzes  would  toil  the  way  they 
had,  for  a  similar  period,  without  remon- 
strance. A  row  of  steam-gauges  (which 
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were  slightly  cracked  anyway)  spluttered 
indorsement  of  the  conspiracy;  the  forra'd 
and  after  pump- valves  signified  a  willing- 
ness to  strike;  even  the  wireless  dynamos 
displayed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  co- 
adjuvancy  with  the  rebellion. 

But  not  a  word  of  this  impending  seces- 
sion came  to  the  ear  of  the  old  Babylonia 
herself — not  a  hint  of  the  disaffection 
which  was  spreading  amongst  her  inte- 
gers. The  rivets  grasped  their  hull- 
plates  firmly;  the  rudder-chain  links 
drank  unsparingly  of  the  oil  which  kept 
them  strong;  the  shaft-bearings  sang 
sweetly  in  response  to  the  inspection 
hammer;  the  steam-gauges  correctly  re- 
corded the  ''push"  of  the  Great  White 
Hercules;  the  pump- valves  held  snug; 
the  dynamos  whizzed  obediently  in  re- 
sponse to  signals  from  the  wireless  room — 
each  and  all  awaiting  with  studied  and 
sullen  insouciance  the  battle-cry  of  insur- 
rection. So  the  Babylonia,  with  a  grand 
casting-off  of  fetters,  a  succession  of  sten- 
torian siren  blasts,  a  monstrous  churning 
of  stern-water,  and  a  majestic  repudiation 
of  assistance  from  a  squadron  of  serv- 
ile, clamoring  tugs,  backed  out  into  the 
river,  stood  down  past  the  Statue,  past 
Quarantine,  past  the  cocky  little  Ambrose 
Channel  light-ship,  and  pointed  a  course 
for  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
way  ports. 

She  was  carrying  the  record  cargo  and 
passenger  list  of  her  career.  Twelve  thou- 
sand tons  of  valuable  freight  lay  beneath 
her  hatches;  five  millions  in  gold  (South 
America's  bill  for  coffee,  wheat,  and  beef) 
reposed  in  her  treasure-chest;  and  three 
hundred  first-cabin  passengers  (including 
an  even  hundred  Personages)  strode  her 
broad  promenade-decks  and  planned  their 
work  and  play  once  they  set  foot  on  the 
southern  continent.  The  aggregate  value 
of  the  ship-load,  reckoning  men  and  wom- 
en at  their  income-tax  valuation  and  the 
cargo  at  its  selling  price  in  South  America, 
was  approximately  one  hundred  million 
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"Cruiser  right  enough !     What's  wireless  say  ?  " — Page  636. 


dollars.     For  the  protection  of  this  vast  tered,  or  flew,  depending  upon  the  state  of 

representation,  and  because  he  was  re-  the  wind — the  roistering  red  bunting  with 

quired  to  do  so  by  international  law,  Cap-  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint 

tain  Davey  Welton,  of  Saint  Johns,  broke  George  in  the  corner;    the  "come-one- 

from  his  taffrail — where  it  floated,  or  flut-  come-all"  emblem  of  the  British  mer- 
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chant  marine.  And,  as  the  bugle  sounded 
the  second  call  for  dinner  that  night,  and 
the  "paying  guests"  descended  the  grand 
stairway,  two  by  two,  an  orchestra  behind 
a  bank  of  artificial  palms  strummed  joy- 
ously: "  It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary ! " 

"The  old  girl  seems  a  bit  cranky  this 
trip,"  observed  the  youthful  "second"  to 
the  wrinkled  "first"  as  they  swapped 
watches  two  nights  out  from  Sandy  Hook. 
They  were  approaching  the  Bermudas  in 
the  face  of  a  brisk  head  wind,  with  a 
cross-swell  heeling  them  over  a  bit  each 
time  they  mounted  the  side  of  a  water- 
wall  and  poised,  momentarily,  on  the 
crest.  The  "second"  was  making  his 
initial  trip  on  the  Babylonia — the  "first" 
had  stood  his  trick  on  her  bridge  during 
her  maiden  voyage — twenty-two  years 
ago,  come  next  Whitsuntide  ! 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  therefore  replied,  a  bit 
petulantly — intolerantly,  perhaps — "  she 
has  her  moods  ! "  He  took  a  final  perk  at 
the  glass.  "It's  true,  she  has  her  moods, 
Osborne — but  she's  a  rare  good  'un  at 
heart,  boy  1  Lor'  bless  me,  yes — a  rare 
good  'un  at  heart !" 

"That's  her  reputation,"  Osborne  hast- 
ened to  agree. 

"Ay— and  she'll  live  up  to  it!  I'll 
stake  my  billet  on  that !"  Having  made 
such  reckless  declaration — for  it  had 
taken  Dotty  Woodcroft  just  fourteen 
years  to  land  that  billet,  and  it  was  more 
precious  than  the  jewels  of  the  world  to 
him — the  grizzled  "first"  left  the  bridge, 
smiling  tenderly  as  though  he  had  just 
been  discussing  his  wife,  or  his  dog,  or 
his  religion ! 

It  was  eleven  days  later,  at  perhaps 
five-fifteen  of  an  equatorial  morning, 
with  a  moderate  sea  running,  w^hen  this 
same  young  Osborne — who  was  a  careful 
ship's  officer,  albeit  he  had  only  followed 
the  sea  for  a  trifle  of  twenty  years — swept 
the  horizon  slowly  with  his  binoculars 
and  picked  up  a  faint  smoke-line  in  the 
northeast.  He  rang  at  once  for  the  wire- 
less-room. 

"Hello!  That  you.  Sparks?  Been 
talking  with  any  one  this  morning  ?  Well, 
try  now — but  don't  say  who  you  are  or 
where — get  me?  Yes,  nor'east  by  east! 
Oh,  'bout  ten-twelve  miles,  I  should  say ! 
Yes — let  me  know  ! " 


He  rang  for  a  quartermaster  and  or- 
dered him  to  arouse  the  skipper.  "Four 
stacks  coming,  nor'east  by  east,  tell  him," 
he  said  peremptorily.  "Pass  the  word 
to  the  mate  on  your  way  back!"  The 
quartermaster,  with  a  murmured  "Ay, 
ay,  sir!"  hurried  away.  Osborne  whis- 
tled through  the  tube  marked  "Chief 
Engineer": 

"  'Lo,  chief  !  Cruiser  astern  !  Yep, 
looks  like  a  frankfurter  to  me !  Let's  be 
going.  Bob,  fast  as  ever  we're  able !  No, 
twenty- two  will  never  carry  us  away 
from  this  bird — we'll  need  twenty-four, 
or  better !  What?  Well,  give  us  every 
ounce  you've  got !  The  old  man  ? — no, 
but  I've  sent  for  him — be  up  in  a  minute, 
I  guess !" 

A  ring  from  the  wireless-room. 

"No  answer,  Mr.  Osborne — though  I'll 
swear  they  heard  us !  In  fact,  I  believe 
they  started  to  reply  when " 

"That's  enough!"  interrupted  Os- 
borne. "Try  Bahia  and  see  if  there's  a 
bulldog  hanging  around  there  !  Tell  'em 
to  slip  the  leash  on  any  kind  of  a  critter 
they've  got,  if  it's  only  a  'diver'  [sub- 
marine] !  Just  keep  on  yellin'  for  help 
till  your  fingers  wear  off — then  use  your 
toes !  Wake  your  relief  and  tell  him  to 
stay  awake !"    And  he  rang  off. 

The  captain  arrived,  followed  by  the 
scarce-awake  "first" — the  latter  battling 
for  mental  clarity  on  the  strength  of  an 
hour's  sleep.  He  had  turned  in  at  four, 
and  was  just  settling  into  sincere  repose 
when  routed  out  by  the  quartermaster. 

"What's  all  this  rumpus,  Mr.  Os- 
borne ?  "  demanded  the  old  man.  He,  too, 
would  have  relished  a  few  winks  more. 

"See  for  yourself,  sir,"  said  Osborne, 
respectfully  passing  his  glass  to  his  su- 
perior. "There — almost  dead  astern — 
and  coming  fast !" 

"  Hmmmm  ! "  Captain  Davey  Welton 
squinted  through  the  lenses.  "Hmmmm  ! 
Cruiser  right  enough !  What's  wireless 
say?" 

"No  answer  to  repeated  calls,  sir!" 

"Hmmmm!  After  us,  that's  clear! 
How  are  we  making?" 

"  I  told  the  chief  to  give  us  every  ounce 
he  had,"  replied  the  junior  officer. 

"  You're  a  valuable  man,  Osborne,"  said 
the  commander  approvingly.  "  'Bout  ten 
hours  from  Bahia,  would  you  say?" 


Drawn  by  IV.  J,  Aylward. 

On  came  the  Babylonia,  her  steel  lungs  bursting  with  the  fearful  pressure.  —  Page  639. 
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638  "Mutiny!" 

"Nearer  twelve,  sir."  gry  shark.     Behind  her  raced  the  Von 

"Ten,  Mr.  Osborne  I"  the  old  mate  put  der  Schlecht,  fleetest  of  German  scouting 

in  quietly.     "She'll  do  it  in  ten  if  she's  cruisers,  eager   to  halt  her  prey  before 

put  to  it."  the  latter  might  reach  Brazilian  waters. 

"Put  her  to  it  I"    Captain  Wei  ton  was  Well  did  the  commander  of  the  Von  der 

already  bending  over  a  chart.,  "Take  a  Schlecht  know  just   who   the  Babylonia 

point  due  west  for  the  next  hour,  Mr.  Os-  was  and  how  much  Schatz  (treasure)  she 

borne  1     Mr.  Woodcrof t,  please  detail  a  carried !     Had  they  not  raced  across  the 

man   into    the    crow's-nest — dead-ahead  Atlantic  in  response  to  a  message  from 

lookout,   you   understand!      Corral    the  the  Kaiser's  secret  agents  in  New  York? 

passengers  in  the  dining-saloon  at  break-  Had  not  the  latter  described,  in  detail,  the 

fast  time  and  lock  'em  in!    Clear  away  all  cargo  and  complement  of  "The  Queen  of 

impedimenta  you  can — post  notices  that  the  Seven  Seas"? 

no  one  shall  go  aft  of  bulkhead  number  Fortunately — for  the  Babylonia — Cap- 
six — premiums  in  the  engine-room  if  we  tain  Ludwigstein  also  knew  of  the  three 
get  clear — and  tell  those  tinkers  down  hundred  first-cabin  passengers,  including 
there  that  I've  got  to  have  twenty-five  if  it  the  hundred  Personages,  and  hesitated  to 
takes  a  leg  !    Jump,  both  of  you  I"  use  his  giant  forward  battery  against  the 

"Evidently,  sir,  you're  about  to  run,"  fugitive.     He  was  under  orders  to  seize, 

ventured  young  Osborne,  smiling.  not  to  destroy,  the  big  Dampfer.     But 

"Run?    Hell,  Osborne,  we're  going  to  when,  after  three  hours  of  steaming,  the 

/y/"    His  face  was  the  color  of  the  flag  Von  der  Schlecht  saw  no  appreciable  nar- 

at  his  taff rail.    "  They  think  the  old  5a^y-  rowing  of  the  distance  which  separated 

/{??i/aisn't  good  for  a  sprint,  eh?    Well,  by  her  from  her  quarry,  the  German  com- 

the  eternal  hokey-pokey  we'll  show  'em  mander  lost  patience — or  his  sense  of  hu- 

what  a  Clyde-built  ship  can  do !     We'll  man  justice — and  threw  a  5.9-inch  shell 

give   those   buzzards   the   race   of   their  a  few  hundred  yards  to  starboard  of  the 

lives,  if  that's  what  they're  after  I"  Babylonia.    He  slowed  down  to  do  this, 

lest  his  gunners  might  hit  the  liner  by 

The  moment  for  rebellion  had  come.  mistake.     The  Babylonia' s  only  answer 

The  port-side  rivets  passed  the  word  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  slowing 
along  to  the  rudder-chain  links,  which  down  to  add  a  good  half-mile  to  her  mar- 
in  turn  squeaked  a  message  to  the  pro-  gin  of  safety,  leaping  forward  with  great, 
peller-shaft  beayings.  Quickly  it  spread  shuddering  plunges  which  threatened  to 
— as  unsavory  'hews  ever  does — to  the  jounce  the  very  bottom  out  of  her. 
steam-gauges,  the  pump- valves,  the  wire-  "Tell  that  man  to  stop  or  take  the  con- 
less  dynamos,  and  the  lesser  conspirators,  sequences  !"  yelled  Captain  Ludwigstein 
The  propellers  heard  it,  but  they  were  too  to  his  wireless-room, 
busy  to  pay  more  than  passing  attention  "They  will  not  receive,  sir,"  came  the 
to  mutiny  talk.  The  boilers  angrily  re-  reply;  "they  only  send!  First  it  is: 
j  ec  ted  the  propaganda  of  protest;  the  tur-  'Passengers  on  board;  do  not  shoot!' 
bines  snorted  in  contempt.  then  it  is:  'Bahia!     Bahia!     Babylonia 

"  When  we  cry  '  Ready  ! ' "  commanded  attacked  1 '" 
the  rivets.  They  were  from  Newcastle-  "Put  a  shot  into  her,  well  astern!" 
Oxi-Tyne,  east  side,*  as  were  most  of  the  came  the  next  order  from  the  bridge, 
other  rebellious  parts.  But  they  were  And,  as  the*  Babylonia  rose  on  the  suc- 
weary,  and  nervous,  and  hungry  for  ex-  ceeding  surge  of  the  sea,  she  received  a 
citement.  So  they  set  aside  the  dictates  non-explosive  shell  in  her  after  super- 
of  conscience,  and  honor,  and  faith — and  structure,  thereby  losing  half  of  her  sec- 
resolved  to  put  the  Babylonia  where  she  ond-cabin  accommodations,  a  section  of 
could  inflict  no  further  burdens  upon  decking  as  big  as  a  Harlem  flat,  some 
them.  twelve   yards   of   after-railing,   and   one 

Thus,  while  her  integers  planned  a  cat-  venturesome  room  steward  who  had  dis- 
aclysm,  the  old  liner  turned  toward  the  obeyed  the  captain's  injunction  to  re- 
coast  of  South  America  and  fled  like  a  main  foward  of  number  six  bulkhead, 
frightened  mackerel  pursued  by  a  hun-  But  still  the  "old  girl"  pressed  on! 


"Mutiny!" 
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''Shall  we  give  way  now?"  squeaked 
the  cowardly  rudder-chain  links,  who  had 
been  too  close  for  comfort.  "Shall  we? 
Shall  we?" 

"What ! "  shrieked  the  rivets,  and  bear- 
ings, and  gauges,  and  valves,  and  dyna- 
mos in  chorus.  "Give  way  now?  After 
we've  been  hit  ?  And  by  a  German  shell  ? 
No,  damn  your  eyes !  Hold  on  as  you 
never  held  before  I" 

Give  way?  What  monstrous  idea  was 
here?  Permit  this  impertinent  Teuton 
— this  Frankish  ravisher — not  only  to 
overhaul  but  to  loot  and  strip  and  de- 
stroy a  Clyde-built  liner  with  Newcastle 
fittings?  Well,  hardly  I  Let  the  world 
read  how  a  mere  German  scouting 
cruiser  walked  calmly  up  to  "The  Queen 
of  the  Seven  Seas,"  struck  her  brutally 
with  his  iron  gantlet,  and  said:  "Come 
with  me"?  Far  better  a  honeycombed 
derelict,  with  passengers  and  crew  and 
cargo  and  treasure  intact,  floating  deep 
below  the  waves  on  which  they  now  so 
bravely  rode,  than  to  suffer  such  igno- 
miny I  Far  better  to  slave  another  twen- 
ty years  under  the  Union  Jack  than  to 
rest  in  luxury  under  the  Prussian  eagle  ! 

"Hold  on  as  you  never  held  before  1" 
they  cried  again — and  forthwith  bent  to 
their  respective  tasks  with  a  grim  deter- 
mination to  carry  that  bit  of  red  bunting 
to  safety,  or  to  permit  some  one  or  some- 
thing else  to  bear  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility. The  port-side  rivets  gripped  the 
plates  of  the  old  Babylonia  with  a  tenacity 
which  brooked  no  breaking;  the  shaft- 
bearings  coddled  their  giant  charges  as 
the  latter  whirled  the  wheels  of  deliver- 
ance; the  steam-gauges  recorded  each 
ounce  of  pressure,  on  or  off;  the  pump- 
valves  sucked  in  the  flood  that  poured 
through  a  shell-hole  in  the  after  com- 
partment, and  spat  it  back  into  the  sea 
again;  and  the  wireless  dynamos,  with 
fevered  energy,  generated  the  power 
which  projected  a  continuous,  piteous 
Herzian  cry  through  the  air  currents: 

"Bahia!  Bahia!  Babylonia  at- 
tacked!" followed  by  the  approximate 
location  of  the  liner. 

Gods,  what  a  race — and  a  chase  !  On 
came  the  Babylonia,  her  steel  lungs 
bursting  with  the  fearful  pressure  nec- 
essary to  whirl  her  propellers  until  the 
indicator  on  the  bridge  marked  the  un- 


heard-of figure,  "25.5."  On  came  the 
Von  der  Schlecht,  all  four  funnels  belching 
black  smoke  to  the  sky,  while  ever  and 
anon  a  puff  of  white  from  her  side,  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  rumble,  bespoke  activity 
in  her  forward  battery.  Occasionally, 
after  one  of  these  discharges,  the  Baby- 
lonia would  shiver,  or  jerk  wildly  to  port 
or  starboard  in  agonized  quavers — but 
she  would  not  falter  !  "The  Queen  of  the 
Seven  Seas,"  like  her  sister  queens  of  other 
days,  knew  how  to  suffer  her  wounds. 

And  the  three  hundred  first-cabin  pas- 
sengers— including  the  hundred  Person- 
ages— what  of  them?  Packed  uncere- 
moniously into  the  dining-saloon  and 
locked  in,  like  Professor  Aronnax  and  his 
companions  on  the  mythical  Nautilus,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  raged,  and 
fretted,  and  fainted  a  bit,  until  Captain 
Davey  Welton  appeared  and  told  them 
the  exact  status  of  affairs.  He  expected 
shrieks,  execrations,  and  possibly  violence 
— he  received  cheers,  laudations,  and  im- 
mediate, unanimous  submission.  After 
all,  who  can  say  what  three  hundred  first- 
cabin  passengers — particularly  when  one 
hundred  of  them  are  Personages — will  do 
in  time  of  stress? 

On  one  ship,  I  remember,  where  the 
danger  was  comparatively  slight,  the  pas- 
sengers behaved  like  fiends  let  loose  from 
Bedlam — charged  the  life-boats,  threw 
missiles  at  the  officers,  leaped  overboard 
into  calm  water,  cursed,  tore  their  hair, 
and  cringed  abjectly  before  a  fate  which 
never  overtook  them  !  On  another,  with 
certain  death  standing  before  them,  and 
with  a  scant  ten  minutes  in  which  to  look 
their  last  upon  man's  world  and  his  wa- 
ters, another  group  of  passengers  stood, 
side  by  side,  along  a  steamer's  rail,  calm 
as  chloroformed  mice,  and  sang  "Near- 
er, My  God,  to  Thee,"  until  the  water 
choked  back  their  notes  and  their  souls 
sped  out  to  await  the  rest  of  humanity 
in  the  Gardens  of  Glory.  Truly,  one  re- 
puted Sha\dsm  is  immortal:  "You  never 
can  tell!" 

When  a  six-inch  shell  carried  away  the 
stack  and  trundled  its  way  through  the 
wireless-room  and  the  starboard  side  of 
the  wheel-house,  it  took  poor  old  Dotty 
Woodcroft  with  it — but  the  Babylonia 
pounded  onward;  and  the  wireless  (after 
hesitating  long  enough  for   the  plucky 
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"op"  to  pick  himself  out  of  the  corner 
and  frantically  readjust  some  minor  parts 
of  his  apparatus)  continued  to  beat  the 
air  with  its  wild  appeal: 

'^  Bahia  !  Bahia  !  Babylonia  attacked  ! " 

Now,  the  King  Henry  VIII,  first-class 
battle-cruiser  and  already  hero  of  some 


and  was  hoping  she  might  come  that 
way;  for  the  Henry's  eight  shining  rifles 
— four  forward  and  four  aft — were  ca- 
pable of  tossing  explosive  shells  quite  a 
distance  beyond  the  attainable  mark  of 
the  rifles  on  board  the  Von  der  Schlecht. 
Hence,  when  the  wireless  cry  from  the 
Babylonia   sputtered   into   the   receiving 


The  bruised  and  battered  Babylonia. 


half-dozen  naval  engagements,  was  not 
precisely  at  Bahia  that  day,  but  she  was 
near  enough  to  catch  one  of  the  first  ap- 
peals sent  from  the  Babylonia,  and  forth- 
with she  departed,  without  answering,  for 
the  scene  of  the  aquatic  hare-and-hound 
tournament.  The  King  Henry  VIII,  in 
fact,  was  awaiting  news  of  the  Von  der 
Schlecht,  having  been  advised  of  the 
latter's  departure  for  American  waters, 


headgear  of  the  "op"  on  board  the  Henry 
there  was  much  rejoicing,  also  much 
sudden  coaling  of  boilers,  changing  of 
speed,  revising  of  course,  and  clearing  of 
gun-decks. 

The  commander  of  the  King  Henry 
VIII  gave  no  intimation  of  his  where- 
abouts, however,  until  the  bruised  and 
battered  form  of  the  Babylonia  appeared 
on  the  sky-line,  closely  followed  by  the 
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grim  outlines  of  the  now  triumphant  Von 
der  Schlecht.  Then  and  there — being 
broadside  on  at  the  time  —  the  King 
Henry  VIII  spoke  so  gruffly  and  so  reprov- 
ingly to  the  Von  der  Schlecht — through  the 
medium  of  those  self -same  shining  rifles, 
turreted  fore  and  aft — that  the  Teuton 
bethought  herself,  suddenly,  of  pressing 
business  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
abandoned  the  quest  of  the  Babylonia's 
gold  as  hurriedly  and  as  gracefully  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Con- 
sidering that  she  was  by  this  time  some- 
what generally  aflame,  and  more  or  less 
uncomfortably  fast  filling  vdih  water, 
it  is  agreed  by  navigating  authorities 
that  she  made  an  extremely  clever  job 
of  her  ''getaway"  and  of  her  eventual 
return  to  home  waters.  Yet  to  have 
stayed  meant  only  to  in\'ite  further  ar- 
gument, in  which  13-inch  rifles  carried 
much  greater  con\'iction  than  those  of 
ii-inch  calibre,  even  though  Krupp  had 
fashioned  the  latter's  breeches.  Hence 
Captain  Ludwigstein  gently,  yet  swiftly, 
**  looped  the  loop,"  as  it  were,  and  led 
his  charge  away  from  there;  meanwhile 
cursing,  in  that  dynamic,  resonant  way 
that  navy  commanders  have,  the  luck 
that  would  jerk  five  million  dollars  out 
from  under  a  fellow's  nose  just  as  the  fel- 
low was  about  to  gobble  it  up  and  carry  it 
home  to  add  to  the  famous  "  Rheingold  "  ! 
While  the  King  Henry  VIII  was  gen- 
tly, yet  s^\'iftly,  steaming  after  the  Von 
der  Schlecht — lest  the  latter  should  change 
her  mind — the  Babylonia  reeled  on  toward 
Bahia  and  All  Saints'  Bay,  which  haven 
she  made  some  seventeen  hours  later  by 
clever  na\T[gating,  with  a  thirty-degree 
list  to  port.  Despite  the  fact  that  she 
dropped  anchor  shortly  after  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Captain  Davey  Welton 
whistled  for  lighters,  and  still  more 
lighters,  until  he  had  his  three  hundred 
first-cabin  passengers  (including  his  hun- 
dred Personages) ,  and  his  five  millions  in 
gold,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  twelve 
thousand  tons  of  general  cargo  safe  on 
the  solid  ground  near  Bahia.  Ha\4ng 
seen  to  which  the  case-hardened  skipper, 
with  a  sigh  for  the  soul  of  Dotty  Wood- 
croft,  laid  himself  down  in  his  bunk  ^^'ith 
this  final  admonition  to  his  cabin-boy: 


"Two  hours,  Oscar!  Camp  outside 
the  door  and  wake  me  when  they're  up ! 
Pass  the  word  along  for  each  man- jack 
to  tie  up  his  belongings  and  pile  'em  by 
the  boats — we'll  head  for  the  beach  when 
I've  finished  my  nap '" 

"Yes,  sir!"    The  boy  closed  the  door. 
"And— oh,  Oscar!" 
The  door  opened  again. 
"Yes,  sir?" 

"We  gave  'em  a  run — eh,  Oscar?" 
"Yes,  sir — that  we  did,  sir!" 
"A  hell  of  a  run- — eh,  Oscar?" 
"Yes,  sir — you're  right,  sir!" 
"Hmmmm!"    said   Captain  Davey 
Welton,  and  promptly  fell  asleep. 

So  they  beached  the  old  Babylonia,  at 
two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  on  the  smooth 
white  reaches  of  sand  just  north  of  Bahia, 
^^ith  the  aid  of  two  Brazilian  salvage 
tugs,  and  without  a  hitch  or  jar.  She 
stands  there  to-day,  upright  and  straight, 
in  about  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  tide 
— still  "Queen  of  the  Seven  Seas,"  and 
famous  the  world  over  for  the  race  she 
ran  and  the  prize  she  won,  or  kept  the 
Von  der  Schlecht  from  ^-inning,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

I  talked  recently  with  the  inspector 
who  has  just  gone  over  her,  preparatory- 
to  patching  up  her  wounds  and  towing 
her  back  to  dry  dock. 

"Would  you  believe  it?"  queried  this 
official,  in  a  tone  clearly  imph-ing  that  I 
would  not,  even  though  he  swore  to  it, 
"the  old  girl  made  that  last  run  of  hers 
on  pure  nerve.  Her  equipment  was  sim- 
ply shockin' !  First  off,  there  was  two 
plates  on  the  port  side — where  she  was 
gouged  once,  I  believe — the  rivets  of 
which  were  so  t\\isted  that  nothin'  but 
sheer  strength  of  character  held  'em  to- 
gether !  Then  there  was  rudder-chain 
links  that  fell  apart  if  we  looked  at  'em; 
shaft-bearings  all  ground  to  powder; 
steam-gauges  that  registered  410  if  you 
took  a  deep  breath;  and  pump- valves — 
well,  Fd  hate  to  have  valves  like  that 
on  my  pumps!  Rotten?  Say,  man,  it 
wasn't  only  human  pluck  and  courage 
that  cheated  the  Boche  and  brought  the 
Babylonia  into  port  that  trip — b-u-1- 
l-i-e-v-e  m-e  1" 
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OW  the  soft  maples  are  glowing  in  a 
red  mist  along  the  moist,  low  places, 
and  the  alder,  birch,  and  willow  cat- 
kins are  swinging  and  sending  their  pollen 
afloat  with  every  breeze !    We  watch  the 
advance  of  spring  among  the  wild  flowers — 
"A  Brotherhood     ^^  ^ew  England  we  used  to  hunt 
of  Venerable  the  shy  arbutus  under  the  snow 

^^^^^  of   March — see   the   tiny,   fuzzy- 

stemmed  hepaticas  and  their  many  friends, 
follow  the  waking  of  old  garden  familiars, 
but  easily  overlook  the  flowers  that  the 
trees  hang  out  to  decorate  their  bare  twigs. 
Those  of  the  maples  and  the  elms  soon  give 
place  to  the  winged  seed  aeroplanes  that 
float  off  to  start  new  colonies.  None  of  the 
trees  bears  more  interesting  flowers  than  the 
sturdy  family  of  oaks.  They  hang  out  their 
blossoms  from  the  end  of  the  twigs  like  a 
fringe  of  old  lace. 

The  flowers  of  the  tulip,  which  blooms 
rather  late,  standing  up  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches  are  like  miniatures  of  those  that 
Henry  van  Dyke  celebrated  in  his  charm- 
ing verses,  ''When  Tulips  Bloom  in  Union 
Square" — those  that  make  a  rim  of  gay  col- 
or in  one  of  the  most  sordid  of  city  squares. 
Among  the  early  tree  flowers  those  of  the 
dogwood  shine  among  the  bare  branches  Hke 
newly  fallen  snow,  and  the  horse-chestnuts 
look  like  belated  Christmas  trees  with  all 
the  candles  lighted. 

Following  the  flowers  come  the  leaves 
with  a  surprising  suddenness,  and  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  year  is  the  way  the  young- 
sters are  hidden  away  in  the  buds.  Open 
carefully  a  bud  of  the  tulip-tree  or  horse- 
chestnut,  unfold  the  tiny  leaves,  and  notice 
how  wonderfully  they  are  packed  away. 
Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  ailan- 
thus  or  shag-bark  hickory.  How  beauti- 
fully they  are  colored  as  they  first  break 
out  of  winter  quarters — delicate  tones  of 
green  varied  with  red  and  pink!  Nature  is 
rich  and  wonderful  in  design  and  her  palette 
is  limited  by  no  formulas. 

The  spring  woods  are  a  tracery  of  deli- 
cate, misty  tones,  in  the  sunshine  almost  a 
uniform  gray,  tender  as  the  color  of  the 
early  dawn.  Corot  was  the  painter  who 
taught  us  to  understand  better  and  appre- 
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ciate  the  ineffable  loveliness  and  mystery  of 
the  trees  in  spring.  He  painted  them  early 
in  the  morning,  in  the  light  of  the  fading 
day.  The  shadowy,  dancing  figures  in  many 
of  his  pictures  are  a  part  of  their  poetry 
— they  belong  there,  the  spirits,  the  mood 
of  the  spring.  They  are  but  tangible  ex- 
pressions of  the  thoughts  that  the  season 
brings  to  us  all;  they  are  music  and  dancing 
and  gladness. 

The  botanist  knows  that  the  young 
leaves  and  the  flowers  have  kept  warm  and 
still  in  the  bud  since  the  old  leaves  of  the 
last  year  dropped  to  earth — but  most  of  us 
care  little  for  scientific  family  histories;  the 
eternal  mystery  of  the  renewal,  the  beauty 
that  never  grows  old  is  ours,  even  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  the  consciousness  of 
the  approach  of  old  age.  There  is  a  digni- 
fied reserve  in  the  bare  trees  of  winter,  but 
in  the  springtime  they  become  our  inti- 
mates, voicing  in  the  music  of  their  leaves, 
in  the  beauty  of  their  quiet  colors,  the  har- 
monies of  our  own  hearts.  And  how  their 
lives  parallel  our  own!  If  you  know  some 
favorite  woods  you  will  miss  old  friends  with 
the  years,  see  some  great  giant  shorn  of  limbs 
by  the  storms  of  last  winter.  What  a  relief 
to  the  dweller  in  the  city  canyons  to  get  out 
among  the  trees  in  the  spring!  Then  they 
wave  friendly,  beckoning  arms  of  welcome. 
Dwellers  in  the  suburbs  and  the  country 
may  live  the  round  year  in  the  friendly 
companionship  of  trees,  know  them  by  their 
leaves,  know  them  standing  bravely  sil- 
houetted against  gray  winter  skies  by  the 
form  and  structure  of  their  bare  branches. 
Is  it  not  well  worth  while  to  add  to  our 
friends,  as  the  years  go  on,  "A  Brotherhood 
of  Venerable  Trees"? 

IT  would  be  of  statistical  interest  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  men  and  women  of  sixty 
to-day  owe  both  their  chief  knowledge 
of  grammar  and  their  chief  knowl- 
edge of  Milton  to   having   been      "Sadise" 
forced  in  infancy  to  parse  ''Para- 
dise Lost"  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 
Friend  after  friend  has  confessed  to  me  a 
shamefaced  detestation  for  the  blind  poet, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  with  accidence 
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rather  than  with  Providence  for  their  guide 
they  in  youth 

"with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 

The  early  Victorians  got  their  theology 
from  Milton,  the  later  ones  got  their  syntax; 
it  remains  for  the  pupils  of  the  present  to  go 
to  him  for  poetry.  Nowadays  we  endeavor 
to  teach  students  a  knowledge  of  Satan  rather 
than  of  syntax,  and  look  back  with  post- 
Victorian  scorn  on  an  educational  system 
that  would  reduce  the  glory  of  an  epic  to  the 
ignominy  of  dissection  into  the  parts  of 
speech.  In  our  contempt  we  fail  to  observe 
that  teachers  to-day  have  done  likewise,  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree,  for,  if  we  no  longer 
devote  whole  poems  to  perdition,  we  cull 
for  the  base  uses  of  text-book  example  the 
daintiest  flowers  of  quotation  in  verse  or 
rhythmic  prose.  We  pluck  a  nosegay  from 
Tennyson  to  illustrate  an  adjective,  or 
wrench  from  Ruskin  some  visioned  period 
as  model  of  a  metaphor,  and  we  hold  the 
poor  pinched  blossom  to  the  pupil,  and  verily 
believe  that  in  analyzing  pistil  and  stamen 
into  grammatical  terms,  he  will  still  smell 
and  see  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  We  forget 
that  it  is  exactly  as  philistine  of  us  so  to  dese- 
crate a  single  rose  as  it  was  for  our  prede- 
cessors to  reduce  Milton's  whole  gardenful  to 
syntactical  botany. 

The  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  follow 
the  gleam  and  to  pursue  a  preposition  is  only 
an  illustration  of  the  passion  of  contempo- 
rary education  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  This  effort  after  two  targets  is  bad 
for  the  aim,  and  is  bad  for  the  birds,  if  the 
object  be  to  bag  one  of  them.  Results  show 
that  youngsters  of  to-day  are  as  weak  in 
grammar  as  their  grandparents,  who  plodded 
through  ''Paradise"  without  a  suspicion  of 
its  poetry,  are  sturdy.  Grammar  and  poetry 
never  did  go  hand  in  hand,  and  never  will, 
and  the  practise  of  illustrating  sentence- 
structure  by  exquisite  quotation  is  both  un- 
scientific and  unaesthetic,  and,  further,  it  is 
profoundly  unethical,  being  a  base  ingrat- 
itude to  the  poets  who  have  showered  us 
with  beauty.  Fortunately  for  their  feelings, 
poets  cited  in  school-books  are  always  dead, 
but  that  does  not  excuse  a  grammarian's  per- 
fidy in  citing  them.  It  is  not  probable  that 
fear  of  future  syntax  ever  choked  any  poet's 
singing,  although  Horace  expressed  a  pre- 
monition of  the  text-book  only  too  well 
founded.     The  point  for  the  present-day 


pedagogue  is  not  whether  or  not  the  poets 
know  when  they  are  shredded  into  sentence- 
structure,  but  how  they  would  feel  if  they  did 
know.  Somewhere  George  Eliot  says,  '*  Tell 
the  most  impassioned  orator  that  his  neck- 
tie is  awry,  and  he  will  be  checked  in  mid- 
flood  of  eloquence,"  and  in  Uke  manner,  one 
might  say,  tell  the  most  impassioned  poet 
that  he  will  one  day  be  a  text-book,  and  he 
will  be  arrested  in  the  full  fling  of  tossing  off 
a  *' Hamlet." 

"Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings," 

but  grammar  has  even  more  basely  clipped 
Keats's — "him  even" — when  it  ruthlessly 
demands  the  construction  of  ''soft"  in  the 
following : 

"Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along, 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowelled  undersong 
Kept  up  among  the  guests." 

Base  and  brutish,  we  think,  to  mark  off 
"blissful  Paradise"  by  grammar's  imperti- 
nent line  and  rule,  but  how  about  our  own 
barbarity  when  from  Shelley  we  unweave 
into  woof  and  texture  of  participles  some 
such  rainbow  as 

"This  is  the  mystic  shell: 
See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver, 
Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  hght: 
Looks  it  not  Hke  lulled  music  sleeping  there?" 

May  the  day  come  when  not  only  Satan 
and  his  angels,  but  every  poet  that  ever  wove 
his  singing  words,  may  be  protected  from  the 
degradation  of  parsing.  On  the  other  hand, 
might  not  parsing  be  the  very  punishment 
to  impose  on  the  passages  in  which  Homer 
nods?  While  one  cannot  bear  the  degrada- 
tion of  Lucifer's  being  made  to  answer  for 
the  syntax  of  his  sonorous  wrath,  who  would 
care  if  "Raphael,  the  affable  archangel," 
were  called  upon  to  cast  lucidity  grammat- 
ical as  well  as  astronomical  on  such  a  pas- 
sage as 

"What  if  seventh  to  these 
The  planet  earth,  so  steadfast  though  she  seem 
Insensibly  these  different  motions  wove? 
Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obUquities, 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labor,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed 
Invisible  else,  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night." 

In  fact,  parsing  is  a  proper  penalty  for  any 
one  who  has  committed  the  social  imperti- 
nence of  being  an  archangel. 
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There  are  plenty  of  passages  in  plenty  of 
poets  that  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
grammatical  dissection  without  our  profan- 
ing the  brightest  and  best.  For  instance, 
*'  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill"  might  serve 
as  a  grounding  in  grammar  as  well  as  in 
charity  for  very  little  folk,  while  school- 
masters still  left  immortal  the  ''Ode  on  Im- 
mortality." But  if  all  poets  are  guilty  of 
arid  stretches  only  fit  for  digging,  it  is  none 
the  less  ungodly  to  go  grubbing  for  grammar 
in  the  glorious  gardens  the  singers  have  left 
for  our  inheritance. 

If  the  sordid  uses  of  syntax  are  hard  on  the 
poet,  they  are  also  hard  on  the  pedagogue  as 
he  plods  with  the  pupil  through  a  text-book 
impudently  composed  of  star-stuff.  It  is 
torture  to  a  teacher  to  "pluck  from  Brown- 
ing some  pomegranate" — for  instance: 

"What  I  love  best  in  all  the  world 
Is  a  castle,  precipice-encurled 
In  a  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Apennine," 

in  order  to  inspect  the  substantive  clause ! 
Prod  forth  the  clause  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  picture  of  the  stark  moun- 
tainside, and  the  sound  of  skirling  wind,  if 
you  can  !  Sometimes  the  fugitive  quotation 
ripped  from  its  context  has  a  teasing  famili- 
arity to  which  one  cannot  give  a  local  habi- 
tation or  a  name,  while  other  cited  passages 
have  an  association  so  immediate  and  so 
holy  that  to  handle  them  at  all  for  syntac- 
tical purposes  is  sacrilege.  It  is  surely  doom 
heavy  enough  to  have  to  teach  grammar 
without  being  forced  to  teach  it  in  a  way 
that  flagellates  the  instructor's  memory  and 
appreciation. 

Perhaps  Satan  never  did  devil's  work  more 
completely  than  when  he  let  the  school-chil- 
dren of  the  past  generation  loose  to  study 
syntax  in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  but  if  so,  it 
was  Satan  himself  who  suffered  most;  the 
young  grammarians  intent  on  making  peb- 
ble-piles of  the  parts  of  speech  failed  to  see 
Satan  in  all  his  looming  grandeur  or  Eve  in 
all  her  loveliness — never  suspected  it  was 
Paradise  they  were  treading.  To-day  the 
pupil  is  introduced  to  Lucifer  under  better 
auspices,  and  Milton  is  a  poet  and  not  a 
proper  noun,  and  yet  the  spirit  in  w^hich  our 
predecessors  parsed  "  Paradise  "  still  haunts 
our  schoolrooms.  We  have  indifferently  re- 
formed all  that,  but  so  long  as  we  teach 
grammar  through  poetic  quotation  we  have 
not  reformed  it  altogether.     After  all,  it  is 


not  poet  or  pedagogue  who  suffers  most  by 
the  present  process,  but  the  pupil.  By  our 
mixing  his  drinks  he  fails  to  distinguish  the 
true  flavor  of  either  grammar  or  poetry.  No 
school-child  will  ever  unconsciously  imbibe 
a  love  of  noble  lines  by  gulping  them  down 
as  syntax.  The  Victorian  method  was 
sounder,  whereby  the  grandsires  may  have 
missed  Milton  but  learned  to  pin  any  ad- 
jective, however  rhapsodic  its  surround- 
ings. Grammar  is  prose  and  intended  for 
every-day  work,  and  poetry  is  poetry  and 
intended  for  every-day  joy,  and  we  had  bet- 
ter find  some  method  of  teaching  both  that 
will  not  blur  the  distinction.  Undoubtedly, 
we  must  find  some  way  of  stiffening  with  a 
sense  of  structure  the  knock-kneed  sen- 
tences our  youngsters  write;  but  this  w^ill  be 
better  accomplished  by  citations  from  the 
newspapers  and  the  periodicals  than  from 
the  shrines.  Let  these  remain  sacred.  Let 
our  pupils  not  only  discover  their  grammar 
from  simple,  every-day  prose,  but  at  the 
same  time  learn  what  good  EngHsh  is  be- 
ing written  to-day  right  under  their  noses. 
Contemporary  achievement  is  always  the 
best  incentive  to  contemporary  effort.  Our 
school  boys  and  girls  have  no  ambition  to  be- 
come Miltons,  inglorious  or  otherwise,  but 
they  do  desire  to  be  able  to  write  straight- 
forward English.  Any  good  teacher  or  any 
good  text-book  could  find  enough  examples 
on  an  average  editorial  page  to  equip  any 
pupil  with  an  unerring  precision  in  regard 
to  the  parts  of  speech,  and  with  an  impetus 
to  employ  them  as  correctly  as  does  his  next- 
door  neighbor,  the  newspaper  upon  the  table. 
But  to  grammar  its  place  and  to  poetry  its 
place  in  the  classroom  as  in  life.  Undoubt- 
edly our  present  classrooms  show  that  they 
consider  the  place  of  poetry  a  greater  one 
than  that  of  grammar,  so  that  boys  and 
girls  to-day  acquire,  when  reading  Mflton, 
as  enthusiastic  a  respect  for  Satan  as  had 
his  creator;  but  schoolmasters  of  the  past 
might  point  with  excusable  pride  to  classes 
incomparably  firmer  on  their  feet  in  the 
paths  of  syntax,  and  possessing  together 
with  this  security  all  the  accompanying 
sanity,  the  orderliness  of  mind,  the  work- 
ing common  sense  of  the  much-maligned 
Victorian  era.  After  all,  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  educational  preference  as  to 
which  is  more  useful  through  life,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  syntax  or  an  aft'ection  for 
Satan. 
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Early  Tuscan  frame  of  carved  and  painted  wood  with  the  motto  in  gold  on  a  blue  ground. 
Virgin  and  Child.     Ignoto  Toscano,  in  the  Uffizi. 


ITALIAN  PICTURE-FRAMES 

IT  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  unimportance 
accorded  to  picture-frames  that,  in  at- 
tempting any  research  on  the  subject, 
one  can  only  discover  an  occasional  notice 
of  some  individual  frame  among  a  mass  of 
detail  comprised  under  the  generic  title  of 
"Frames,"  which  ranges  from  chimney- 
pieces,  door  furniture,  and  girandoles  down 
to  the  designs  employed  in  book  illustra- 
tion, called  by  the  French  "cartouches." 

Only  in  Italy  was  the  art  of  picture-fram- 
ing a  fine  art,  and  the  examples  worth  study- 
ing belong  almost  entirely  to  that  country. 

Picture-frames  are  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern origin,  for  during  the  long  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  such  portable  pictures  as  exist- 
ed wTre  enclosed  in  wooden  cases  with  doors 
and  had,  consequently,  no  frames,  while 
mirrors  were  not  yet  in  existence.  It  was 
not  till  life  became  more  settled  and  houses 
were  considered  in  relation  to  peace  as  well 
as  war,  that  the  custom  began  to  prevail  of 
placing  pictures  on  walls.  They  start,  there- 
fore, in  the  fifteenth  century  and  are  at  the 
height  of  their  perfection  in  the  sixteenth. 
Vol.  LIX.--73 


From  the  earliest  times  Italian  artists 
knew  that  for  a  painting  to  be  rightly  ap- 
preciated it  was  necessary  to  enclose  it  in 
some  kind  of  surround;  they  knew,  too,  that 
it  could  never  be  a  matter  of  caprice  what 
that  particular  surround  should  be,  but  that 
it  must  be  chosen  scientifically  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  eft'ect  of  the  painting  on  the 
spectator  and  of  the  whole  as  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  fine 
examples  that  are  still  in  existence  from  the 
best  period  of  this  art,  which  appears  to 
have  been  exclusively  Italian,  to  realize 
that  neither  chance  nor  fashion  entered 
into  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  out- 
come of  an  instinctive  aesthetic  sentiment 
of  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  conjunction 
with  an  almost  scientific  appreciation  of 
what  would  enhance  the  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  picture.  Whether  we  look 
at  them  in  their  richness  or  their  simplicity 
we  shall  note  that  the  structure  of  the  frame 
was  first  carefully  studied  and  adapted  to 
its  purpose  of  suitably  enclosing  the  pic- 
ture, and  that  its  subsequent  enrichment, 
whether  by  modelling,  gilding,  painting,  or 
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a  combination  of  the  three,  was  likewise 
equally  subservient  to  the  master  principle 
of  establishing  a  perfect  harmony  between 
the  frame  and  the  painting.  So,  too,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  study  the  art  in  its  de- 
cadence to  become  aware  of  the  injurious 


were  largely  architectural  in  character,  and 
being  likewise  enriched  with  the  motives 
characteristic  of  architecture,  were  thus  ad- 
mirably attuned  to  the  interiors  of  cathe- 
drals and  churches.  Pilasters  of  various 
kinds,  round  and  pointed  arches,  recesses. 


effect  produced  by  irregular  or  exaggerated    architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice — all  these  may 

be  found  in  the  com- 
position of  the  ear- 
liest picture-frames 
or  altar-pieces,  as 
they  really  were. 

With     the    last 
years    of    the   fif- 
teenth  century 
came  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of    the 
Renascence  and  all 
that  it  brought  to 
every  branch  of  art, 
of  vigor  of  concep- 
tion, fertility  of  im- 
agination,    and 
wealth  of  exquisite 
detail.    That  epoch 
set  i  s  seal   upon 
frames  as  well  as 
upon   the    higher 
branches  of  art,  and 
we  observe  the  con- 
sequent enrichment 
of  the  more  severely 
architectural   types 
with    the    lightness 
and  profusion  of  flo- 
ral ornament,  more 
especially  in   those 
executed  in  Venice. 
The  frames  of  this  period,  when  the  art 
was  at  its  height,  seem  to  fall  into  three 
distinct  types — the  architectural  or  ''taber- 
nacle" frames  as  they  were  generally  de- 
scribed  in   Italy,    the    carved   frames   for 
circular  pictures,  of  which  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery at  Florence  possesses  two  splendid  and 
well-known  examples  on  paintings  by  Bot- 
ticelli, and  the  square  frames  carved  with 
severely  simple   but   beautiful   mouldings, 
two  perfect  examples  of  which  are  in  the 
Kunstgewerbe  Museum  at  Berlin.     For  a 
considerable  time  Italian  frames  retained 
their  national  characteristics,  and  though 
they  lost  the  fine  adjustment  of  proportion 
and  ornamentation  that  had  distinguished 
the  earlier  examples,  they  yet  kept  a  cer- 
tain distinction  and  the  charm  of  a  graceful 
and  decorative  purpose.     They  gradually, 


Circular  carved  frame  round  Michael  Angelo's  Holy  Family,  in  the  Tribuna 

of  the  Uffizi.      The  design  is  a  complicated  arabesque  of  birds 

and  foliaiie  with  five  heads  in  bold  relief. 


mouldings  or  by  an  overexuberant  or  un- 
suitable complication  of  ornament.  By  an 
undue  prominence  in  either  structure  or 
decoration,  the  spectator  is  distracted  and 
his  vision  disturbed  to  the  entire  detriment 
of  the  picture. 

The  evolution,  the  climax,  and  the  de- 
cadence of  the  art  of  framing  pictures  is 
comprised  in  less  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  began  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  attaining  its  zenith  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  and  from  that 
time  onward  became  more  and  more  per- 
verted by  foreign  influence. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth,  or  even  later,  pic- 
tures were  painted  exclusively  for  altars, 
either  in  churches,  the  chapels  of  communi- 
ties, or  the  houses  of  the  rich.    Hence  they 
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however,  lost  their  native  character,  and 
coming  under  French  influence  became  more 
and  more  debased  until  all  sobriety  of  treat- 
ment disappeared.  There  was  then  no 
longer  any  recognition  that  the  art  of  pic- 
ture-framing is  strictly  bound  up  with  that 
of  painting;  the  frames  turned  out  in  imita- 
tion of  the  styles 
of  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XV,  and 
Louis  XVI  might 
as  well  have  been 
made  for  mirrors 
as  for  pictures, 
and  long  before 
the  days  of  the 
Empire  we  find 
that  picture- 
framing  as  a 
really  fine  art 
had  ceased  to 
exist. 

When  one 
thinks  of  the 
number  of  early 
Italian  paintings 
that  are  still  left 
to  us,  it  may  be 
a  source  of  sur- 
prise that  so  few 
are  in  their  origi- 
nal setting.  The 
National  Gal- 
lery, London, 
has  hardly  any 
of  importance, 
the  Louvre  but  a 
few;  the  Berlin 
Gallery  is  better 
off,  but  even  in 

Florence,  Siena,  Venice,  and  throughout 
Italy,  where  naturally  most  "old  masters" 
are  to  be  found,  the  number  is  extraordi- 
narily disproportionate  to  that  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  time. 

Early  Italian  pictures  are  still  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen,  especially  in  galleries  abroad, 
surrounded  by  a  simple  fillet.  This,  which 
is  only  a  part  of  the  frame  properly  so- 
called,  is  very  often  the  only  part  that  is 
left  of  the  original,  which  was  removed 
either  from  one  or  other  of  the  above  causes, 
or  possibly  from  the  desire  that  the  picture 
should  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible  on 
the  walls  of  the  academies  and  public  gal- 
leries that  were  being  founded  at  the  time. 
Signor  M.  Guggenheim,  in  a  work  on  "Le 


Corniciltaliane,"  published  some  years  ago, 
shows  that  there  are  many  documents  which 
prove  how  fully  the  old  painters  interested 
themselves  in  the  frames  that  were  both  to 
serve  as  well  as  to  preserve  their  pictures. 
If  they  did  not  always  design  them,  they 
frequently  planned  them  with  the  crafts- 


Tabernacle  frame  of  carved  wood  witn  decoration  of  gold  over  blue.     The  base 
has  a  pieta  in  the  centre  and  shields  in  colors  at  each  corner. 

Annunciation  by  Botticelli,  in  the  Uffizi. 


man  or  suggested  a  decoration  that  would 
help  to  harmonize  with  the  painting.  He 
mentions  as  an  example  a  superb  frame  on 
a  picture  of  Marescalco  in  the  Museo  Civico 
at  Vicenza,  for  which  the  artist  himself 
made  a  design  in  light  and  shade,  and  also 
Bartolommeo  Vivarini,  as  another  painter, 
who  is  known  to  have  initiated  the  frames 
for  his  own  pictures.  It  was  a  time  when 
few  artists  worked  only  in  one  branch  of 
art;  painters  knew  how  to  be  architects 
and  sculptors,  and  the  subsidiary  arts  of 
carving  and  modelling  were  frequently  prac- 
tised by  the  men  who  handled  brush  as  well 
as  chisel.  This,  no  doubt,  greatly  helped  the 
painter  in  a  control  of  the  frame  which  was 
to  be  the  crown  and  harmonious  decoration 
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of  his  work,  and  in  the  making  of  which  so 
many  arts  were  not  infrequently  combined. 
On  certain  of  the  canvases  of  the  early 
painters,    Jacobello    del    Fiore,    Vivarini, 


Tabernacle  frame  of  wood  carved  and  painted. 
Virgin  and  Child.     Ignoto  Toscano,  Uffizi  Gallery. 

Crivelli,  and  others,  one  can  see  in  the  re- 
lief of  the  architectural  detail,  the  gems 
and  gold  in  the  crowns,  the  sacred  books 
and  the  like,  how  they  delighted  in  model- 
ling, as  if  in  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
exclusion  from  their  particular  sphere  of 
the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  So,  too,  in  the 
frames  we  seem  to  catch  a  hint  of  the  same 
feeling;  for  on  the  basis  of  a  structure  some- 
times severely  architectural  we  often  find 
the  conceptions  of  a  sculptor  carried  out 
with  admirable  delicacy  of  workmanship. 

As  to  the  framing  of  modern  pictures, 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
of  late,  and  there  have  been  seen  a  certain 
number  of  highly  creditable  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  obtaining  unity  of 
frame  and  picture  in  a  harmonious  whole, 
but  for  the  most  part  artists  remain  strange- 
ly indifferent  to  the  matter  and  seem  con- 


tent to  follow  a  fashion  that  is  often  in  open 
contradiction  with  real  artistic  judgment 
and  feeling.  The  frame  that  is  suitable  to 
a  portrait  of  old  age  cannot  be  suitable  to 
a  landscape,  and  what  is  wanted  for  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  treatment  is  surely  inap- 
propriate to  one  of  light  and  graceful  imag- 
ination. On  the  other  hand,  the  austere 
subject  does  not  necessarily  require  fram- 
ing in  a  severe  and  rigorous  fashion,  nor 
does  the  picture  of  contemporary  manners 
demand  a  setting  that  is  novel  or  bizarre. 
What  were  the  exact  principles  that  proved 
so  unerring  a  guide  to  the  craftsmen  of  the 
cinque  cento  in  frame-making,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  pa- 


Sienese  frame  of  the  tabernacle  type  in  wood 

carved  and  painted,  with  the  arms  of 

the  Piccolomini  family. 


tient  study  of  the  individual  craft  by  the 
modern  worker  in  that  particular  line.  One 
rule,  however,  seems  to  have  been  of  almost 
universal  obligation,  that,  as  ornamenta- 
tion, the  frame  should  be  treated  more 
richly  in  proportion  as  the  picture  it  con- 
tained was  simple  and  subdued. 

S.  T.  Pride Aux. 
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ROWING    AT    AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

BY     LAWRENCE     PERRY 

Illustrations   from    drawings   by   H.    PIowland 


XTERCOLLEGTATE  ro^Y- 
ing  antedates  all  sports  in 
which  our  American  uni- 
versities engage.  Students 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  first 
met  in  competition  on 


napolis,  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Leland 
Stanford,  California,  and  Washington, 
definite  advances  in  aquatics  have  been 
marked  each  year,  and  at  all  the  interests 
of  the  non-varsity  oarsmen  have  been 
observed  in  varying  degree  as  the  support 


Center   Harbor,   Lake  Winnipiseogee,    of  generous  alumni  has  permitted. 


nearly  sixty-four  years  ago — on  August  3, 
1852,  to  be  precise.  In  the  sixties  and 
seventies  aquatics  reigned  without  a  rival. 
In  neither  popularity  nor  scope  were  base- 
ball, football,  nor  any  otlier  sport  to  be 
compared  with  it.  Rowing  is  still  the 
most  important  major  sport  in  seats  of 
learning  where  adequate  facilities  exist, 


Following  the  lead  of  such  schools  as 
Saint  Paul's,  Groton,  Exeter,  and  Middle- 
sex, preparatory  institutions  throughout 
the  country  have  done  much  to  interest 
their  students  in  rowing  for  its  own  sake, 
with  the  result  that  each  year  seats  of 
higher  learning  receive  large  groups  of 
boys  who  care  for  the  sport  not  so  much 


important  not  alone  in  its  tradition  and  for  the  opportunities  it  may  offer  them  to 

present   prestige,  but  in   the  part  it  is  beat  some  one  else  as  for  the  physical  im- 

playing  in  the  general  campaign  of  elimi-  provement  and  mental  pleasure  they  de- 

nating  from  the  undergraduate  body  the  rive  therefrom. 


fashion  of  taking  athletics  by  proxy. 

Originally  a  sport  in  which  the  few 
came  to  row  and  the  many  to  cheer,  row- 
ing to-day  calls  to  the  inept  and  to  the 
mediocre  as  well  as  to  the  man  qualified 
to  sit  in  a  university  shell.    As  a  muscle- 


With  swift,  mechanical  ease  a  group 
of  stalwart,  sun-browned  young  men 
launched  their  eight-oared  shell  from  the 
float  and  stepped  gingerly  into  their 
places.    The  coxswain  took  his  position. 


builder,  no  sport  equals  the  game  of  sweep    strapping  his  diminutive  megaphone  over 


and  shell,  and  it  holds  poetry  and  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  physical  benefit,  for  its 
devotees.  At  Harvard,  Cornell,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse,  An- 


his  mouth,  while  the  oarsmen,  leaning  for- 
ward, laced  their  feet  into  the  shoes  at- 
tached to  the  stretchers.  On  the  float, 
watching  them,  stood  the  coach,  his  high- 
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powered  launch  coughing  and  throbbing 
a  few  feet  out  in  the  river. 

The  silence  was  deep,  broken  only  by 
the  lazy  slap  of  the  wavelets  against  log 
and  pile.  On  the  faces  of  the  men  were 
expressions  denoting  that  the  afternoon 
was  not  to  be  one  of  play,  but  of  serious 


that  boat,  evidences  of  jovial  good-fellow- 
ship and  the  sheer  joy  of  living.  This  was 
a  scrub  crew  of  undergraduates  out  for  a 
spell  of  exercise  in  the  glorious,  golden 
May  afternoon. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  as  their  shell  passed 
under  a  bridge  on  its  way  to  the  boat- 


Shipping  the  oars. 
The  sweeps  are  lighter  in  the  hands  of  the  oarsmen  than  tliey  will  be  when  the  crew  returns  from  its  four-mile  row  against  time. 


business — a  season  of  strenuous  endeavor 
to  be  made  none  the  easier  by  the  grilling 
of  the  lynx-eyed  coach.  They  were  the 
*' first  varsity,"  the  men  who  in  a  week  or 
so,  provided  they  were  able  to  hold  their 
places  in  the  boat,  would  be  sent  away  to 
New  London  to  prepare  for  the  supreme 
test. 

As  their  craft  shot  away  up  the  stream, 
another  shell-load  of  sweep-swingers  from 
a  boat-house  across  the  narrow  river 
pulled  out  upon  the  course.  There  was 
no  uniformity  in  their  garb;  some  wore 
shirts  of  various  color  designs;  others  were 
bare  to  the  waist.    There  was  laughter  in 


house,  the  little  coxswain  straightened  to 
rigidity. 

"Now,  fellows,"  he  cried,  "come  on — a 
slashing  thirty-eight  to  the  float." 

Instantly  arose  a  chorus  of  indignant 
expostulation : 

"Oh,  I  say  there,  Whitey,  have  a 
heart."  "A  bit  energetic,  after  all  your 
hard  work,  old  top!"  "Look  here,  you 
hit  up  the  stroke  and  we'll  throw  you  off 
the  float ! " 

As  may  be  conjectured,  the  shell  con- 
tinued at  a  leisurely  pace. 

When  the  varsity  boat  boomed  up 
to  its  float  the  men  ceased  their  labor 
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abruptly  at  a  sharp  'Sveigh  all " 
from  the  coxswain.  They 
leaned  heavily  upon  their  oars 
as  though  tired — they  were 
tired — and  their  eyes  turned 
toward  the  coach,  who  was 
standing  in  the  bow  of  the  swift- 
ly advancing  launch.  His  head 
was  shaking,  his  face  was  stern- 
ly set. 

"  Not  so  good  to-day,"  he  said, 
signalling  the  launch-man  to 
cease  headway.  ''I  wish  you 
could  carry  one  day's  form  over 
to  the  next.  You  are  not  to- 
gether— understand?  Not  to- 
gether. Stroke,  you  are  finish- 
ing in  the  air;  don't  try  to  finish 
with  your  hands  in  the  seat. 
No.  7,  you — for  Heaven's  sake. 
No.  7,  how  often  must  I  tell  you 
about  your  delay  at  the  catch? 
You  can't  catch  up,  you  know;  it 
simply  can't  be  done.  You  must 
start  with  the  rest.  No.  6,  you 
did  well  to-day;  you're  getting 
over  that  slashy  habit.  Keep  it 
up.  No.  5,  what's  the  matter? 
Don't  crumple  so  at  the  finish; 
pull  it  through,  man.  No.  3, 
you've  got  to  stop  feathering 
under  water.  You're  studying 
in  a  scientific  course;  you  ought 
to  know  you  are  stopping  the 
boat.  Pretty  good  to-day.  No. 
2 — only  look  out  about  the  angle 
of  your  blade  in  the  water. 
Bow,  all  right  for  you.  Cox, 
can't  you  steer?  Some  day 
soon,  if  you  don't  look  out,  well 
let  you  try  your  circling  tend- 
ency in  the  second  varsity.  .  .  . 
All  right.  That'll  do  for  to- 
day." 

So  here  we  have  the  two  an- 
titheses of  university  rowing — 
eight  undergraduates  out  for  the 
sheer   sport   and  pleasure;   an- 
other eight  grinding  away  day 
after  day  in  the  process  of  trans- 
formation   into   a  machine 
smoothly  perfect  in  all  its  in- 
terlocking parts,  delicate,    if 
powerful,  sensitive  in  its  every 
component  element,  and  yet 
indomitable  and  enduring. 
Fun  and  mental  relaxation  in 


the  one,  work  and  unceasing  worry 
in  the  other. 

It  requires  no  deep  insight  to 
picture  the  enjoyment  of  a  combina- 
tion of  healthy,  high-spirited  young 
men  out  in  a  boat  for  the  sheer  fun 
of  the  thing,  exemplifying 
the  modern  university  theo- 
ry of  rowing  for  the  many 
rather  than  the  few.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  whose 
chief  impressions  of  a  great 
intercollegiate  regatta  have 
been  a  stirring  finish,  with 
flags  waving  and  steam- 
yachts,  as  it  were,  tooting 
their  lungs  out,  is  inclined 
erroneously  to  attribute  to 
the  varsity  crew -man  a 
career  of  poetry  and  thrill- 
ing experience  which  he  is 
very  far  from  feeling. 


The  man  who  "  makes  the  beat  " — the  varsity  stroke  oar. 
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Indeed,  the  graduate  oarsman  who 
can  recall  any  phase  of  his  rowing  days 
without  a  reminiscent  twinge  down  his 
back    and    along    his   legs,    without    the 


hardening 


of 


grim  little  lines  about  his 


from  the  free,  careless,  pipe-smoking  ex- 
istence commonly  ascribed  to  the  alter- 
nately placid  and  embullient  undergrad- 
uate. 

It   may   be   questioned   whether   that 


The  coxswain. 


mouth,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
man. 

To  the  intramural  boatman  a  rowing 
season  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  period 
of  unalloyed  delight,  and,  graduating, 
he  bears  awav  with  him  into  life  glow- 
ing  memories  of  laughing  waters,  rushes 
nodding  in  the  sunlight,  good-fellow- 
ship, and  abounding  health  and  vital- 
ity. Compared  to  him  the  varsity  man 
has  been  a  galley  slave,  a  being  apart 


good  old  song,  "Jolly  Boating  Weather," 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  varsity  oar, 
who,  in  an  American  university  at  least,  is 
too  busy  wielding  a  sweep  to  even  think 
of  inditing  aquatic  rhapsodies.  He  comes 
to  college  from  his  summer  vacation  late 
in  September  and  is  immediately  con- 
fronted by  the  curt  summons  to  report 
for  crew  work. 

The  first  week   in   October   sees   him 
hurrying  from  classroom  to  boat-house, 


Drawn  by  If.  Howland. 


The  initiation.     Throwing  a  new  coxswain  off  the  fluat. 
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where  half  a  dozen  shell-loads  of  candi- 
dates for  the  honor  of  representing  the 
university  in  the  varsity  shell  in  the  fall 
regattas — which  in  these  modern  days  are 
beginning  to  come  into  vogue — are  stren- 
uously engaged  in  an  effort  to  catch  the 


spring  races  are  decided  under  the  most 
distressing  elemental  conditions,  the  Yale- 
Pennsylvania  contest  of  191 5  being  rowed 
on  the  Schuylkill  in  a  howling  blizzard, 
wherein  the  Pennsylvanians  lost  their  way 
and  wandered  blindly,  giving  one  good 


The  oar-rack. 


eye  and  engage  the  fancy  of  the  coach. 
Whether  there  is  to  be  an  autumn  race  or 
not  makes  no  difference  in  the  amount 
of  work  done;  until  the  snow-flurries  of 
November  there  is  unceasing  labor  at  the 
sweeps. 

December  brings  a  respite  which  en- 
dures until  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  the  candidate  is  set  to  work  on  the 
rowing-machines  in  the  gymnasium  or 
in  stationary  shells  in  boat-house  tanks. 
The  ice  has  not  disappeared  from  river 
and  lake  when  craft  are  put  overboard 
and  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  April 
regattas  begins  amid  snow  and  hail  and 
grinding  floe.     Occasionally  these  early 


oarsman  an  illness  which  removed  him 
from  the  crew. 

These  contests  settled,  the  crews  are 
pointed  for  still  more  important  regattas 
in  May,  with  the  great  rowing  classics  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  New  London  coming 
toward  the  end  of  June.  To  recapitulate, 
only  in  one  month  of  the  college  term, 
December,  is  the  varsity  or  freshman  row- 
ing candidate  free  from  work  either  on 
the  machines  or  at  the  sweeps.  While  his 
fellows  are  loitering  about  the  gridiron 
watching  practise,  or  looking  over  the 
track  and  baseball  candidates,  or  hugging 
their  steam  radiators,  or  doing  merely 
nothing  at  all  but  being  comfortable  and 
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good-natured,  he  is  grinding  away  to  the 
end  that  on  some  brave,  golden  afternoon 
the  most  remarked  feature  of  the  shell  of 
his  university  in  the  eyes  of  the  coxswain 
of  the  rival  boat  shall  be  a  slender,  gleam- 
ing rudder. 

Of  course,  if  victory  comes,  all  the 
preliminary  concentration  of  mental  and 
physical  faculties  is  wxll  worth  while — 
twenty  minutes  of  glory  in  return  for 
seven  months  of  travail;  even  in  defeat 
we  may  all  recognize  the  disciplinary  ef- 
fect of  the  long  ordeal  on  habit,  character, 
and  temperament.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
who  had  been  a  crew  captain  at  Yale,  a 
famous  oarsman,  was  talking  about  this 
to  the  wTiter.  He  said: 
;  ''As  I  look  back  on  my  career  at  Yale, 
the  four  years  of  intercollegiate  rowing 
stand  out  as  the  greatest  thing  that  Yale 
did  for  me.  Nothing  in  the  curriculum,  I 
feel,  so  fitted  me  for  the  hard  give-and- 


take  game  of  life  that  followed  gradua- 
tion, so  qualified  me  for  the  struggle  out 
in  the  world.  When  things  have  messed 
themselves  up  into  the  sort  of  tangle  that 
makes  for  discouragement,  when  affairs 
have  pressed  and  burdens  have  seemed 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne — at  such 
times  the  thought  has  come :  '  You've  got 
to  keep  at  that  stroke  of  yours  until  you 
get  it  right;  for  there  is  a  right  way  which 
you  haven't  hit,'  or  'Now  we  are  abreast 
of  the  Navy  Yard;  two  more  hard  miles 
to  go.  Stick  it  out;  keep  fighting;  never 
qiiit.^  What  I  learned  at  the  sweeps  is 
what  made  me." 

There  will  be  very  general  assent  to  the 
assertion  that  this  man,  who  served  three 
years  in  the  shell  of  his  university,  earned 
fully  every  benefit,  moral  or  physical,  that 
he  derived  from  his  career  as  an  oarsman. 
As  to  the  physical  benefit  he  spoke  with 
no  degree  of  certainty,  and,  in  truth,  this 


The  March  oarsman. 
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point  is  open  to  debate — at  least  so  far  as 
the  four-mile  racing  is  concerned.  Suffice 
to  say  that  Annapolis  and  Princeton  au- 
thorities refuse  to  permit  their  crews  to 
row  over  courses  of  more  than  two  miles 
in  length,  while  Wisconsin  has  abandoned 
intercollegiate  racing  altogether. 

But  whether  the  distance  be  two  or 


undergraduates  to  indulge  vicariously  in 
athletics;  and  in  ever-increasing  degree 
opportunity  and  incentive  are  being  of- 
fered the  student  to  sit  in  a  boat  and 
swing  an  oar  either  in  competition  or  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  involved. 

Intramural  regattas  are  now  an  estab- 
lished feature  at  most  of  the  great  row- 


A  brush  between  the  varsity  and  junior  varsity  in  the  early  spring. 


three  or  four  miles,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  work  entailed  for  the  man  who  swings 
a  varsity  oar,  and  while  he  has  his  reward 
not  only  as  above  outlined,  but  in  the  way 
of  prestige  and  undergraduate  adulation, 
while  the  university  through  his  efforts 
obtains  a  wide  and  not  unsatisfactory 
publicity,  the  significant  feature  about 
rowing,  as  in  other  university  sports,  is 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  intra- 
mural idea. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  visited  an  American  seat  of 
learning  in  the  rowing  season  and  watched 
with  interest  the  w^ork  of  the  varsity  and 
second  crew  at  practise.  At  length  he 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said:  ''How 
many  crews  of  all  sorts  do  you  boat 
here?" 

"Oh,  three  or  four,"  was  the  proud  re- 
ply.   ''Last  year  we  had  five." 

"Indeed,"  the  Cantabrigian  said; 
"when  I  was  at  the  university  we  had 
more  than  a  hundred." 

Since  that  time  our  seats  of  learning 
have  formed  more  or  less  decided  convic- 
tions as  to  the  wisdom  of  permitting  their 


ing  universities,  and  inducements  are  of- 
fered in  the  way  of  boat-house  privileges 
and  equipment  for  competitive  aquatics. 
These  features  of  college  rowing  are,  of 
course,  subordinated  in  the  public  mind  to 
the  intercollegiate  regattas  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
rowing  season.  In  truth,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  general  public  is  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  success  which  is  attending  the  ef- 
forts of  those  university  authorities  who, 
looking  beyond  the  horizon  of  interuni- 
versity  contests,  have  seen  in  the  enlist- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  undergraduates 
in  work  on  the  water  the  real  sanction  of 
the  sport. 

We  hear  now  that  one  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  intercollegiate  athletics — rowing 
as  well  as  other  sports — lies  in  their  stimu- 
lus upon  intracollege  activity.  And 
there  is  unquestionably  a  sound  basis  of 
truth  in  this.  New  London  and  Pough- 
keepsie,  with  their  cheering  thousands, 
the  rumbling  observation-trains,  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  interest;  Lake  Carnegie,  with 
its  idyllic  pastoral  environment  made 
vivid  by  the  enthusiasm  and  color  of  a  re- 
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gatta — all  this  stimulates  the  non-athletic 
mind  to  brave  thoughts,  inclines  to  emula- 
tion of  the  heroes  of  sweep  and  stretcher 
in  whatever  degree  possible. 

And  yet,  that  prestige  as  a  great  rowing 
college  is  not  altogether  essential  to  inter- 
est in  aquatics  on  the  part  of  an  under- 
graduate body  is  intimated  in  the  recent 
experience  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  has  abandoned  intercollegiate  row- 
ing because  of  the  belief  that  the  four- 
mile  race  is  harmful  to  her  oarsmen. 

Since  19 14,  when  Wisconsin  withdrew 
from  the  Poughkeepsie  regatta  and  from 
all  contests  against  crews  of  other  insti- 
tutions, interest  in  ro^\ing  among  the 
students  has  increased  steadily.  Instruc- 
tion in  watermanship  is  offered  as  one 
of  the  activities  in  which  a  freshman  or 
sophomore  can  satisfy  the  university 
requirements  in  physical  education.  In 
1913-14  there  were  87  students  regis- 
tered in  both  the  first  and  second  se- 
mesters for  this  activity.  The  last  time 
Wisconsin  competed  at  Poughkeepsie  was 
in  the  summer  of  19 14.  In  the  year  1914- 
15,  99  men  were  registered  the  first  se- 
mester and  139  the  second  semester. 
Last  fall  the  first  semester  of  191 5-16 
found  rowdng  wdth  a  registration  of  148. 

Systematic  effort  has  been  made  for 
several  years  to  promote  intramural  row- 
ing, and  each  spring  a  regatta  between 
crews  representing  the  four  classes  and 
one  between  crews  representing  the  vari- 
ous colleges  have  been  held.  Last  spring 
this  plan  was  extended  by  creating  a  light 
and  heavy  weight  class,  with  the  result 
that  about  twenty-two  crews  were  organ- 
ized, all  of  whom  received  training  on  the 
machines  in  the  spring  and  in  the  boats  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permitted.  Elimina- 
tion trials  were  held  wdth  finals  in  both 
classes.  This  year  has  seen  a  much  great- 
er development  in  this  direction  because 
of  increased  facilities.  Last  summer  two 
eight-oared  barges  were  added  to  the  row- 
ing equipment.  Four  war-canoes  were 
also  secured  for  the  use  of  students  who 
did  not  care  to  go  in  for  formal  ro\\dng. 
These  have  proved  tremendously  attract- 
ive, being  utilized  for  regular  class  w^ork, 
and  also  for  tournaments  of  various  sorts, 
by  young  women  of  the  university  as  well 
as  by  the  men. 

Boat-house  facilities  were  radically  in- 


creased last  winter  and  many  additional 
landing-stations  were  built.  Now,  so  pop- 
ular has  sport  on  the  water  become  that 
the  university  has  added  a  high-speed 
launch  to  its  equipment  and  has  organ- 
ized a  life-saving  service  in  order  that 
safety  may  be  insured  to  the  great  num- 
ber of-  students  who  each  afternoon  are 
out  on  Lake  Mendota  at  one  time.  Doc- 
tor George  W.  Ehler,  until  recently  di- 
rector of  the  development  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, believes  that  aquatic  sport  as 
established  at  this  university  will  eventu- 
ally run  tennis  and  baseball  a  close  race 
for  primary  popularity. 

At  Harvard,  famous  as  a  factor  in  in- 
tercollegiate rowing,  a  great  many  of  the 
students  go  to  the  water  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pleasure,  some  using  canoes,  but  the 
larger  number  in  open  working-boats  and 
single  sculls.  In  addition,  left-over  shells 
are  used  a  great  deal  by  discarded  men 
w^ho  are  not  at  the  time  candidates  for  any 
particular  crew.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
development  of  the  crews  tends  to  bring 
out  a  lot  of  men  who  are  by  no  possibility 
up  to  university  caliber.  For  instance, 
last  fall  about  ninety  freshmen  reported 
as  candidates  for  the  first-year  crew.  It 
was,  of  course,  ob\dous  at  the  outset  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  men  had  no 
chance  of  getting  into  either  university  or 
freshmen  combinations,  but  they  were  de- 
veloped for  the  double  purpose  of  doing 
them  good  and  keeping  the  competition 
for  both  university  and  freshmen  teams 
as  sharp  as  possible. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  students  are 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  every  facility 
for  ro^^ing  which  is  given  to  them.  Har- 
vard still  lacks,  however,  sufficient  boats 
of  the  type  of  compromise  or  working 
boats,  half-way  between  the  pleasure  boat 
and  the  racing-shell,  and  these  the  ath- 
letic association  is  trying  to  get  with  the 
idea  of  encouraging  the  increased  devel- 
opment of  a  large  number  of  scrub  crews 
who  will  row  a  race  purely  for  the  fun  of 
it.  At  present  there  are  at  Cambridge 
two  large  boat-houses,  the  Weld  and  the 
Newell,  from  which  about  two  hundred 
men  can  be  handled  in  crews  in  the  after- 
noon hours. 

Harvard,  casting  thought  from  the  days 
when  rowing  was  confined  entirely  to  uni- 
versity and  freshmen  crew  candidates  to 


The  first  day  outdoors. 
Oaismeii  will  testify  that  the  romance  is  all  in  the  picture. 


the  present  with  its  system  of  dormitoty, 
group,  and  class  crews  aggregating  nearly 
two  hundred  men,  in  addition  to  the  large 
varsity  and  freshmen  squads,  is  inclined 
to  justifiable  complacence. 

Besides  her  regular  intercollegiate  con- 


tests and  her  class  regattas  for  the  famous 
Beacon  Cup,  Harvard  gives  an  invitation 
regatta  in  which  events  are  held  for  octo- 
pedes,  wherries,  single  and  double  sculls, 
centipeds,  freshman  fours,  and  junior 
The  influence  of  affairs  of  this 
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sort  in  bringing  non-varsity  men  to  the 
oars  may  be  imagined;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
crews  which  competed  in  the  junior-eight 
race  at  this  regatta  last  year  was  made  up 
of  graduates  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  and  Syracuse  who  were  stud}'ing 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 

At  Princeton  rowing,  in  point  of  ac- 
tual participation,  stands  as  the  most  pop- 
ular sport;  nearly  two  hundred  students 
rowed  on  Lake  Carnegie  in  craft  of  vari- 
ous sorts  during  the  season  of  191 5.  Last 
fall  a  visitor  to  the  lake  could  see  twelve 
and  thirteen  crews  on  the  water  at  one 
time;  in  fact,  the  number  of  men  who  wish 
to  row  exceeds  the  accommodations,  and 
this  spring  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep 
men  who  could  not  be  boated  waiting 
until  two  or  more  crews  finish  their  work 
on  the  water.  The  present  equipment  of 
four  eight-oared  gigs,  eight  eight-oared 
shells,  three  pair-oared  gigs  and  two  four- 
oared  gigs  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  students,  while  the 
Princeton  rowing  authorities  realize  fully 
the  need  of  single  and  pair-oared  shells. 

The  proximity  of  beautiful  Lake  Car- 
negie to  the  university,  the  fact  that  the 
water  is  never  too  rough  for  rowing,  com- 
bined with  adequate  boat-house  facilities, 
make  Princeton  an  ideal  place  for  the 
further  development  of  rowing  among  the 
students,  while  such  remarkable  growth 
as  already  has  been  seen  is  due  to  the 
clever  and  considerate  management  of 
Doctor  J.  Duncan  Spaeth,  the  rowing 
coach,  whose  policy  of  never  cutting  a 
man  off  the  squad,  but  of  finding  some 
sort  of  a  combination  into  which  he  fits, 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  out  hope 
of  advancement,  has  been  of  enormous  in- 
fluence in  the  spread  of  the  idea  of  aquat- 
ics for  all. 

There  w^as  intramural  ro^^ing  at  Yale 
long  before  intercollegiate  contests  were 
ever  thought  of.  Aquatic  tradition  at 
New  Haven  goes  back  into  the  1840's, 
when  the  first  Yale  shell,  the  Pioneer,  used 
to  show  her  "stern  to  everything  on  the 
harbor";  later,  the  students  used  to  row 
in  "dugouts"  and  "gigs,"  and  a  story  sur- 
vives of  how  one  day  a  sophomore  crew 
defeated  a  junior  six  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  surreptitiously  attaching  to  the 
rudder-frame  a  rope  which  held  at  the 
other  end  a  huge  stone. 

The  annual  spring  regatta,  rowed  either 


on  Lake  Whitney  or  New  Haven  harbor, 
is  devoted  especially  to  the  class  crews. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  first  freshman 
crew  raced  against  an  eight  of  the  Rock- 
rimmon  Boat  Club;  the  first  junior  eight 
raced  the  first  sophomore  eight;  the  sec- 
ond freshman  crew  rowed  against  the 
Springfield  High  School  combination ;  the 
senior-class  eight  competed  with  a  soph- 
omore eight,  and  there  were  single  and 
double  scull  events  and  an  exhibition 
race  between  the  first  and  second  var- 
sity crews  attired  in  the  beaver  hats  and 
long-tailed  coats  of  the  forty-niners.  In- 
terest in  these  events  was  enhanced  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  ^^inning  class 
crew  was  to  receive  the  honor  of  racing 
against  the  winning  eight  of  the  Harvard 
interclass  regatta. 

In  this  way  Yale  furnishes  incentive 
for  what  Doctor  Hadley  terms  "the  in- 
complete oarsman,"  who,  after  all,  is  the 
bed-rock  foundation  of  the  sport,  since  he 
rows,  not  as  the  varsity  man  rows,  but 
merely  for  the  love  of  the  exercise  and 
through  devotion  to  sport  as  sport. 

Cornell  is  a  veritable  home  of  rowing. 
Her  varsity,  junior  varsity,  and  freshman 
crews  have  placed  that  university  in  the 
very  forefront  of  intercollegiate  rowing; 
but  that  is  merely  the  outw^ard  gilding  of 
aquatics  at  Ithaca,  where  the  sport  among 
the  students  attains  a  scope  and  a  scien- 
tific standard  that  is  equalled  nowhere 
else.  Yearly  visits  to  Cayuga  Lake  have 
convinced  the  writer  that  almost  every 
one  at  Cornell  rows  or  at  least  knows  all 
about  the  theory  of  oarsmanship. 

Each  school  of  the  university — arts, 
engineering,  science,  architecture,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  like — has  its  first  and  second 
eights,  and  there  are  class  and  club  and 
fraternity  crews  and  scrub  combinations 
who  row  in  everything  from  pair-oared 
gigs  to  eight-oared  barges.  There  is  en- 
thusiasm along  the  banks  of  Cayuga  when 
a  university  race  is  being  decided,  but  to 
see  and  hear  real  enthusiasm  it  is  neces- 
sary to  w^ait  until  the  varsity  crews  have 
paddled  to  their  quarters  and  the  regatta 
of  the  various  schools  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  started.  It  is  then  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake,  purpling  in  the  afterglow, 
seem  to  rock  with  vocal  uproar,  and  it 
is  then  that  real  money  changes  hands. 
There  has  even  been  a  theory  that  the 
ardor  with  which  these  intramural  events 
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are  followed  has  affected  the  university  stimulus  as  a  result  of  the  achievement 

spirit,  which,  of  course,  is  not  true.  of  the  Stanford  crew  in  finishing  second 

Syracuse  University  has  begun  to  awa-  to  Cornell  at  Poughkeepsie  last  year.    Be- 

ken  to  the  advantages  offered  by  Lake  fore  this  year  a  general  lack  of  interest  in 

Onondaga  for  rowing  by  students,  and  at  aquatics  had  characterized  the  attitude  of 


The  man  of  the  all-seeing  eye — the  coach. 


Columbia  efforts  are  now  making  to  de- 
velop the  intramural  idea  upon  a  plane 
commensurate  with  the  prestige  of  that 
university  as  a  factor  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
regattas.  Pennsylvania  is  handicapped 
by  the  poorest  sort  of  boat-house  facilities. 
Rowing  at  California  has  received  a 


the  student  body,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  sport  was  not  conducted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  college.  Thus,  since 
the  organization  of  intercollegiate  regat- 
tas among  Washington,  Stanford,  and 
California  in  1906,  Berkeley  crews  un- 
til the  present  year  had  worked  without 
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proper  equipment  and  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  student  body.  This  year  a 
change  has  been  noted:  not  only  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  boat-house,  the  purchase  of 
rowing-machines  and  other  essentials,  but 
in  the  outpouring  of  some  two  hundred 
students  as  candidates  for  the  various 
crews.  Rowing  is  done  on  the  Oakland 
Estuary,  a  branch  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  in  the  new  enthusiasm  oarsman  and 
student  alike  are  enlisted  in  the  effort  to 
change  an  order  which  has  not  seen  a  vic- 
torious California  crew,  varsity  or  fresh- 
man, since  1908.  Ben  Wallis,  Yale  '10, 
is  coaching  the  rowing-men,  and  finds  his 


the  barge  and  the  two  pair-oared  gigs 
which  constitute  the  rowing  equipment, 
but  is  not  adapted  for  work  in  eight- 
oared  shells. 

As  this  lake  does  not  fill  up  until  mid- 
winter, and  sometimes  not  at  all,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  fall  rowing  at  Stan- 
ford. In  January  the  lake  is  useful,  how- 
ever, and  the  following  month  the  fresh- 
man and  varsity  candidates,  some  sev- 
enty men  in  all,  go  out  to  the  boat-house 
on  Redwood  Slough,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
which  contains  four  shells.  One  of  them 
is  ten  years  old,  the  other  eight,  the  other 
four,  and  the  new  shell,  purchased  last 


'M-^S^- 


Smooth  water. 


problem  to  be  that  of  changing  the  short, 
choppy  stroke  to  which  the  Californians 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  longer 
stroke  of  the  East.  Candidates  who  have 
failed  to  make  regular  crews  have  been 
boated,  and  next  year  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  ''incomplete  oarsmen"  will  swing 
sweeps  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Rowing  enlists  the  enthusiasm  of  stu- 
dents other  than  members  of  regular 
crews  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  where  facilities  for  rowing  on 
Lake  Washington  are  ideal.  At  Leland 
Stanford  University  conditions  are  not 
good  and  the  oarsmen  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  adequate  equipment.  None 
the  less,  the  superb  ardor  of  the  Stan- 
ford oarsmen  will  tell  eventually  in  the 
way  of  intramural  sport  as  it  has  already 
told  in  the  domain  of  intercollegiate  en- 
deavor. There  is  at  Stanford,  or  rather 
Palo  Alto,  the  seat  of  the  university,  an 
artificial  lake  which  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  square.    It  is  sufficiently  large  for 


year,  was  left  at  Poughkeepsie  when  the 
crew  departed  from  the  Hudson.  The 
boat-house  rests  a  mile  out  on  the  edge  of 
the  slough;  it  shakes  in  the  wind;  there 
are  no  shower-baths  and  no  stoves  to  shed 
warmth  after  work  in  the  freezing  winds 
from  off  the  Sierras.  When  the  tide  is 
low  the  slough  is  completely  dry,  and  the 
oarsmen  thus  lose  two  or  three  days'  work 
every  fortnight.  While  the  stream  is 
three  miles  long,  there  is  only  one  half- 
mile  stretch  that  is  straightaway — on  all 
sides  nothing  but  mud  fiats  and  marsh- 
grass.  It  requires  an  hour  to  get  from  the 
university  to  the  boat-house — two  miles 
by  street-car,  six  by  train,  and  a  mile  walk. 
The  difficulties  under  which  the  Stan- 
ford oarsmen  work  are  set  forth  in  detail 
because  Easterners  who  saw  their  re- 
markable fight  at  Poughkeepsie  last  year, 
when  they  finished  second  to  Cornell,  were 
amazed  at  the  courage  and  stamina  of 
this  crew  of  young  giants,  who,  with  a 
stroke  that  violated  all  of  the  scientific 


The  end  of  a  great  day. 


principles  of  rowing  as  understood  in  the 
East,  with  no  uniformity,  yet  hammered 
their  way  doggedly  up  the  Hudson,  and  in 
the  end,  through  sheer  strength  and  grit, 
made  Cornell's  finished  oarsmen  row  their 


hearts  out  to  win.  They  trained  them- 
selves and  rubbed  themselves.  And  they 
were  a  set  of  fine,  big  Western  rawhides, 
averaging  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pounds  to  the  man,  the  shortest  oarsman 
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being  six  feet  tall  and  the  tallest  six  feet 
four  and  a  half  inches.  The  rowing  spirit 
of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men 
at  Stanford,  a  spirit  that  survives  in  the 
face  of  conditions  that  would  discourage 
smaller  men,  is  the  spirit  that  has  en- 
abled Stanford  freshman  crews  to  win 
eleven  straight  races  against  the  freshmen 
of  California  and  Washington,  which  en- 
abled their  varsity  to  come  to  Pough- 
keepsie  and  overturn  almost  every  theory 
of  rowing  that  science  has  devised,  the 
spirit  that  will  make  of  intramural  row- 
ing an  element  of  university  life  to  be  re- 
spected. 

Where  Stanford  and  other  Western  uni- 
versities suffer  is  in  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ondary schools  furnish  few  if  any  boys 
who  are  familiar  with  the  sweeps.  One 
hundred  per  cent  of  Stanford's  fresh- 
men, for  example,  never  saw  a  racing-shell 
before  entering  college.  The  present  var- 
sity captain,  Orme,  was  raised  on  an  Ari- 
zona cattle-ranch.  In  this  respect  East- 
ern rowing  has  a  decided  advantage,  the 
universities  being  fed  constantly  by  re- 
cruits from  Saint  Paul's,  Concord;  Ex- 
eter, Groton,  Middlesex,  Rindge  Tech- 
nical, Pomfret,  Choate,  Cascadilla,  Stone, 
Volkmann,  Boston  Latin,  Central  High, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  preparatory  and 
high  schools  throughout  the  East. 

Saint  Paul's  and  Exeter  started  rowing 
in  the  seventies.  At  the  Concord  institu- 
tion two  clubs,  the  Shattuck  and  Halcyon, 
were  formed,  and  they  have  served  to 
develop  a  keen  intramural  rivalry  in  the 
sport.  Saint  Paul's  oarsmen  do  not  com- 
pete with  outside  schools,  but  they  have 
the  best  club  system  in  the  country,  and 
each  season  sees  some  twenty-odd  eights 
boated.  This  institution,  together  with 
Exeter,  Middlesex,  Cascadilla,  and  Gro- 
ton, annually  furnishes  excellent  material 
for  crews  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Cornell. 


While  graduates  of  all  these  schools 
bring  to  college  a  distinctive  stroke,  they 
are  required  by  the  university  coaches  to 
dismiss  it  as  soon  as  they  report  for  crew 
work;  for,  unlike  English  universities, 
there  is  no  standard  American  university 
stroke.  Cornell  and  Columbia  row  in  ac- 
cordance with  methods  as  applied  in  the 
one  case  by  Charles  E.  Courtney  and  in 
the  other  by  James  C.  Rice.  Yale,  under 
her  English  coach,  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls, 
rows  with  the  long  body  swing  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  with  the  same  emphatic  anchor- 
ing of  the  blades.  Harvard  in  recent 
years  had  been  rowing  the  typical  scull- 
er's stroke,  very  slight  body  swing,  a  gen- 
tle catch,  with  pressure  applied  in  full 
after  the  blade  had  passed  the  outrigger. 
This  season,  under  direction  of  Robert  F. 
Herrick,  the  graduate  coach,  the  crimson 
oarsmen  have  changed  to  the  long  body 
swing  and  vicious  catch  of  the  English 
— not  to  say  the  Yalensians — with,  how- 
ever, modifications  adapted  to  American 
conditions. 

Princeton,  which  rows  only  over  sprint- 
ing distances,  has  been  taught  to  row 
a  stroke  adapted  to  comparatively  short 
courses.  And  so  with  Annapolis.  Penn- 
sylvania has  abandoned  her  Anglo-Ameri- 
can methods,  taught  by  Vivian  Nickalls, 
and  is  rowing  now  under  supervision  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  for  many  years  coach 
of  the  famous  Argonaut  crew  of  Canada. 
All  in  all,  it  will  be  gathered  that,  whatever 
progress  we  are  making  in  rowing,  our  tend- 
ency is  not  toward  uniformity  of  style. 

This,  however,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  dep- 
recated; for,  as  Guy  Nickalls  and  Court- 
ney and  Rice  have  frequently  demon- 
strated, the  successful  style,  after  all,  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  hard-and-fast 
adherence  to  set  formula  as  of  keen  ap- 
praisal of  the  material  in  the  boat — the 
stroke  adapted  to  the  material,  not  the 
material  to  the  stroke. 
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BONNIE    MAY 


BY    LOUIS    DODGE 

A  Strolling  player  comes 
Illustrations    by    Reginald    Birch 


XII 

A   QUESTION   OF   RECONSTRUCTION 

N  keeping  with  the  Baron 
manner  no  mention  of  Mr. 
Addis 's  name  was  made 
openly  in  the  mansion  the 
next  morning'.  The  nor- 
mal atmosphere  was 
changed  only  by  a  more  pronounced  ret- 
icence, which  doubtless  hid  var\4ng  de- 
grees of  sullenness  or  resentment.  But 
there  was  no  lack  of  politeness.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  excess  of  it. 

Only  Bonnie  May  violated  the  well- 
established  tradition  of  the  household. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  encountered 
Flora,  and  made  occasion  to  engage  her 
in  a  brief  conversation.  Flora  was  plan- 
ning to  go  out  with  the  McKelvey  girls 
after  breakfast,  and  she  held  in  her  hands 
the  green-and-silver  tailored  skirt  when 
Bonnie  May  came  upon  her.  She  was 
regarding  it  with  the  care  and  heartache 
of  a  young  woman  in  love  with  pretty 
things  who  has  very  few  of  them,  and  she 
did  not  seem  quite  responsive  when  the 
child  began  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
commentary. 

She  scarcely  heeded  Bonnie  May's  in- 
troductory words;  but  she  did  begin  to 
pay  attention  when  she  heard  this: 

"Of  course,  I  know  I've  got  nothing  to 
do  with  the  giving  out  of  parts,  but  if  I 
had  he'd  strike  me  just  right  for  the  role 
of  the  husband." 

Miss  Baron  flushed.  She  knew  Just 
whom  the  child  meant,  but  she  felt  that 
she  must  pretend  to  some  measure  of 
doubt. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about?"  she  asked.  Her  faint  smile 
robbed  her  words  of  sharpness. 

"I  think  he's  just  the  kind  that  would 
look  well  to  the  people  in  the  gallery,  and 

***  A  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  "Bonnie 
May  "  appears  on  page  7  of  the  Advertising  pages. 
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to  the  people  down  in  the  parquet,  too. 
Mr.  Addis." 

Flora  sat  down  in  an  aimless  fashion, 
holding  the  green-and-silver  skirt  across 
her  knees. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  asked  meditative- 
ly, "that  he  w^ould  look  well — anywhere  ?" 

"Do  you  mean,  do  I  think  he  would 
look — ridic'lous  an\^vhere?" 

Miss  Baron  leaned  back  and  looked 
with  a  sort  of  mournful  joyousness  at 
the  ceiling.  "You  do  say  such  amazing 
things!"  she  declared.  "To  use  your 
word,  you  don't  think  he  could  look  ridic- 
ulous an}^Yhere?" 

"Never  in  the  world!"  was  the  em- 
phatic response. 

"But  you  reahze  he  isn't  at  all  like — well, 
like  the  leading  men  in  plays,  you  know." 

"You  mean  what  they  call  matinee 
idc^s?" 

"Well,  he's  entirely  different  from  them, 
isn't  he?" 

"But  you  wouldn't  want  him  to  be 
like  them,  would  you?" 

Miss  Baron  shook  her  head  slowly. 
"No,  /wouldn't.  .  .  ." 

"I'll  tell  you  how  he  strikes  me,"  said 
Bonnie  May.  "If  he  came  on  the  stage, 
the  audience  would  think  it  was  the  busi- 
ness manager,  come  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. You  know  the  business  manager 
is  the  man  who  has  the  money — some- 
times; who  pays  the  hotel  bills  and  finds 
out  about  train  time,  and  sees  that  your 
baggage  is  there  ahead  of  you  when  you 
get  to  the  end  of  a  trip.  He's  the  real 
man  with  the  show.  These  fellas  that 
look  like  fashion-plates  are  all  right  as 
far  as  they  go.  But  you  know  once  in 
a  while  the  walking  gets  bad;  and  then 
the  wise  guys  are  the  ones  that  stand  in 
with  the  business  manager." 

She  went  away,  nodding  with  emphasis, 
and  left  Miss  Baron  to  complete  her  toilet. 

Baron  spent  most  of  the  day  in  one  of 
the  newspaper  offices  where  he  was  oc- 
casionally  engaged   to   write    "feature" 
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stories.  He  returned  to  the  mansion  to 
encounter  his  mother  in  a  purposeful  and 
rather  disagreeable  mood.  She  had  out- 
lined a  programme  of  Reconstruction, 
she  said;  and  Baron,  listening  a  bit 
absent-mindedly  and  resentfully,  was  in- 
formed that  his  part  in  the  new  order  of 
things  was  to  snub  Mr.  Addis  on  all  pos- 
sible occasions,  and  to  aid  in  transform- 
ing Bonnie  May  from  a  sort  of  fairy 
queen  to  a  normal,  sensible  little  girl. 

Baron  smiled  somewhat  wanly  at  all 
this. 

"Reconstruction,"  he  said  musingly, 
as  he  lingered  to  hear  his  mother's  final 
words.  "Reconstruction!"  He  turned 
away  wdth  a  distinctly  mischievous  light 
in  his  eyes. 

He  climbed  two  flights  of  stairs  be- 
fore he  came  upon  the  object  of  his  next 
search.     Bonnie  May  was  in  the  attic. 

She  was  all  eagerness  when  she  saw  him. 
"Do  you  know  what  happened  to-day?" 
she  began. 

Baron  stopped  abruptly.  "Hap- 
pened?" he  echoed,  unworded  specula- 
tions again  flooding  his  mind. 

"Oh,  nothing  wrong.  It's  just — Mrs. 
Baron  gave  me  my  first  music  lesson." 

"Music  lesson  !"  he  echoed;  and  then: 
*'Was  that  all?" 

"Isn't  it  enough?"  She  came  close  to 
him  and  whispered:  "I'm  to  be  'culti- 
vated.'" 

He  frowned.  "I  don't  Hke  the  word. 
Who  said  so?" 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  about  a  word.  Hon- 
estly, it  wasn't  so  bad.  I've  often  thought 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  hit  a  few  high  spots 
on  the  piano.  Sometimes  a  Uttle  thing 
like  that  means  ever  so  much  to  you. 
Imagine  yourself  having  the  lead  in  a 
play  with  a  lot  of  love-making  in  it. 
You  have  a  line  like  this — to  the  leading 
man:  '  You'll  be  like  all  the  rest.  You'll 
forget  me  among  all  those  gay  scenes.' 
Don't  you  see  how  much  it  helps  if  you 
can  say  it  sitting  on  a  piano-stool,  and 
winding  up  by  turning  to  the  keyboard 
and  trifling  with  it  softly?  You  don't 
need  to  play  well.  It  wouldn't  do  to 
play  really  well.  Just  a  little,  you  know. 
Absent-mindedly,  with  your  head  down. 
That's  what  I  want  to  be  able  to  do." 

Baron  had  pulled  a  chair  close  to  the 
window.     "And  so  you  took  a  music  les- 


son?" he  asked.  He  was  recalling  the 
serenely  inefficient  manner  in  which  his 
mother  played  certain  familiar  hymns. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  would 
attempt  to  teach  Bonnie  May  anything 
but  this  class  of  music. 

"At  first  she  thought  hymns  would 
do,"  continued  the  child,  as  if  she  had 
read  his  thought,  "but  when  I  explained 
to  her  that  I  wouldn't  care  to  play  them, 
she  said  we  could  take  up  something  else." 

Baron  regarded  her  steadily.  -  "Bonnie 
May!"^he  remonstrated.  "You  didn't 
have  another  disagreement,  did  you?" 

"It  was  more  like  an  argument — and  I 
must  say  she  behaved  beautifully." 

"And  did  you  behave  'beautifully,' 
too?" 

She  had  drawn  her  chair  close  to  the 
window  and  was  looking  out,  so  that  he 
saw,  chiefly,  a  small  shoulder  and  a  pro- 
file which  was  quite  eloquent  of  inde- 
pendence and  courage.  "Yes,  I  think  I 
did.  Of  course,  it  was  harder  for  me  than 
for  her.  You  see,  I  had  to  be  It,  as  the 
saying  is.  Yes,  that's  how  to  express  it. 
She  had  framed  the  game  up,  and  I  had 
to  be  It." 

"What — what  really  happened?" 

"She  began  in  that  innocent  way  of 
hers.  She  thought  a  little  knowledge  of 
music  would  be  good  for  me.  I  said 
'Yes'  to  that.  'Yes,'  she  went  on,  'it 
would  be  quite  proper  for  me  to  learn  to 
play  some  of  the  simpler  hymns.'  When 
she  said  'hymns'  ..." 

She  sat  quite  askew  and  laughed;  and 
when  Baron  made  no  response  at  all  she 
became  uneasy.  "You  know  you've  got 
to  protect  yourself,"  she  insisted  defi- 
antly. 

"  Very  well ;  and  then  what  ?  " 

"I  told  her  it  was  so  good  of  her  to  be 
willing  to  teach  me,  but  that — well,  I  told 
her  hymns  wouldn't  do." 

"  Why  wouldn't  they  do  ?  They're  mu- 
sic." 

"It's  like  I  told  her.  Hymns  are  all 
well  enough  for  persons  who  don't  under- 
stand very  well — like  raised  letters  for  the 
blind.  When  Mrs.  Shepard  lets  me  set 
the  table,  how  would  it  sound  if  I  kept 
saying:  'I'm  helping  Mrs.  Shepard  !  I'm 
helping  Mrs.  Shepard ! '  She  might  be 
too  polite  to  say  anything,  but  she'd  be 
thinking:   'The  gabby  little  thing,  why 


Drmvn  by  Reginald  Birch. 

"  They  look  as  if  they  were  quite  happy— and  didn't  care  to  be  anything  else."— Page  668. 
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don't  she  just  do  it  and  let  it  go  at  that?' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  just  did  the 
best  I  could  without  making  out  that  I 
was  the  whole  show,  she'd  be  apt  to  say: 
*  Bless  her  heart,  she's  really  helping.'  I 
think  singing  hymns  is  about  the  same 
thing.  It's  as  if  you  kept  on  saying:  '  I'm 
praising  God!  I'm  praising  God!'  It 
would  be — oh,  bad  taste.  But  if  you 
sang  'Annie  Laurie,'  or  something  like 
that,  you  can  imagine  they'd  bend  their 
ears  up  in  the  skies — if  they  can  hear  that 
far — and  say:  'Isn't  that  nice!'  That's 
what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Baron.  Some  spiel, 
wasn't  it?" 

Baron  was  glad  that  she  turned  to  him 
for  only  the  briefest  scrutiny. 

"And — what  did  mother  say?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

"She  stared  at  me.  And  I  stared  at 
her,  too — only  mine  was  different.  Mine 
was  what  you  call  a  baby  stare.  Inno- 
cent, you  know."  She  turned  to  him 
again,  and  something  in  his  eyes  checked 
her.  "Oh,  I  know  how  that  sounded  to 
you,"  she  said  with  quick  remonstrance. 
"  You  never  put  things  like  that  into 
words.  But  you  know  very  well  every- 
body does  have  special  ways  of  looking 
when  they  want  to.  As  if  they  didn't  un- 
derstand, or  as  if  they  were  surprised — 
or  weren't.  You  have  to  do  things  like 
that.     That's  all  I  meant." 

"I — think  I  understand,"  said  Baron. 

They  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and 
through  Baron's  mind  a  single  phrase  kept 
running:  "Like  raised  letters  for  the 
blind."  Wasn't  cynicism,  wherever  it  ex- 
isted, merely  a  protest  by  people  of  re- 
fined taste  against  the  inartistic  forms 
which  goodness  often  assumed?  And 
hadn't  he  and  his  family  always  paid  far 
too  little  heed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
golden  legends  of  life,  and  too  much  to 
the  desire  to  have  them  in  "raised  let- 
ters"? 

He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  his 
companion;  by  her  voice  and  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  gazed  at  a  little 
drama  which  was  being  enacted  down  in 
the  street.  An  enormous,  red-faced  beer- 
driver  had  stopped  his  dray  at  the  curb 
to  chat  with  a  ruddy-cheeked,  buxom  girl 
with  glossy-black  hair,  who  was  laughing 
up  into  his  face.  The  two  powerful  brew- 
ery horses  stood  patiently  at  rest,  their 


eyes  harboring  the  placid  expression  of 
the  weary  draft-horse  that  comes  imme- 
diately when  a  stop  is  made. 

"Aren't  they  happy!"  commented  Bon- 
nie May,  speaking  as  if  from  the  indul- 
gent summit  of  great  age. 

"I  don't  know,"  Baron  argued.  "I 
shouldn't  think  it  very  probable." 

"But  can't  you  see  that  they  are?" 

"Because  they  are  laughing?" 

"  That — and  their  eyes.  The  way  they 
are  looking  at  each  other  is  just  as  if 
they  were  patting  each  other  on  the 
cheeks — now,  isn't  it?  I  think  they  are 
both  just  beautiful.  They  look  as  if  they 
were  quite  happy — and  didn't  care  to  be 
anything  else." 

"Nonsense!  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
beer-driver  being  beautiful?  And  such 
an  enormous  creature;  and  the  kind  of 
work  he  does;  and — and  such  clothes  !" 

Her  brows  contracted.  "Aren't  you 
prejudiced  against  him  just  because — 
well,  maybe,  because  of  the  kind  of  work 
he  does?" 

"I  think  maybe  I  am.  I  should  think 
anybody  might  be." 

"I  see.  You  were  thinking  something 
ugly  about  him — so  of  course  he  wouldn't 
look  nice  to  you.  You  see,  I  wasn't.  I 
think  maybe  he  does  that  kind  of  work 
because  he  was  never  taught  to  do  any- 
thing else.  If  your  work  isn't  lovely,  I 
think  you  deserve  all  the  more  credit  if 
you  can  be  glad  while  you're  doing  it." 

"But,  don't  you  see — people  choose 
their  work — they  choose  to  be  what  they 
are." 

"Not  at  all.     I  didn't.     Did  you?" 

"And  just  see  how — how  loiid  he  is! 
And  notice  the  color  of  his  face  and 
hands." 

"Yes,"  she  said.  She  continued  to 
look  critically,  and  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  joy  when  the  driver  suddenly  leaned 
back  and  laughed  until  the  sound  reached 
them  above  the  score  of  other  noises. 
"That's  because  he  laughs  so  much,  and 
is  out  in  the  sun  and  the  weather  most  of 
the  time.  I  think  he's  lovely — yes,  I  do. 
For  my  part,  I'd  like  to  get  up  on  the  seat 
and  ride  with  him.  I'll  bet  he  would 
take  good  care  of  you.  And  you  can  see 
that  nice  girl  would,  too." 

"With  a  beer-driver!"  exclaimed  Bar- 
on, really  amazed. 
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She  regarded  him  serenely.  "Oh,  a 
beer-driver,"  she  said.  ''  I  wouldn't  think 
about  that  part  of  it  at  all.  I  would 
have  to  know  something  about  him  that 
really  counted,  if  it  came  down  to  an 
argument.  You're  only  thinking  of  his 
make-up.  And,  my  goodness !  I've  seen 
many  a  Simon  Legree  go  into  his  dressing- 
room  and  change  his  clothes — and  come 
out  the  nicest  sort  of  a  fellow.  I've  got 
a  hunch  that  if  there  is — "  She  paused, 
shame-faced,  and  then  continued:  "If 
there  is  somebody  up  in  the  skies  keeping 
tab — somebody  managing  the  big  stage — 
the  whole  world,  I  mean — he  knows  just 
what  we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  if  the  make- 
up wasn't  there  to  make  us  seem  ugly  and 
mean  and  hateful." 

''  But  look  here  !  That  isn't  a  make-up 
that  fellow  down  there  has  on;  it's  him- 
self!" 

"Not  at  all!  WTiat's  the  difference 
whether  it  is  the  wardrobe  mistress  that 
hands  you  what  you  have  to  wear,  or — 
or  just  accident?  I  mean  the  way  you 
happen  to  get  started,  and  whatever  it 
is  you  have  to  do?  You  know  what  I 
mean." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  well  enough. 
But  what  /  mean  is,  why  should  you 
suppose  that  chap  down  there  didn't  get 
just  what  he  studied  for — what  he  fitted 
himself  for?" 

''  Because  they  give  you  a  part,  and  say, 
'This  is  your  part,'  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"Oh,  on  the  stage — possibly.  But 
what  can  you  see  in  that  fellow  down 
there  that  makes  you  think  there's  any- 
thing to  him — that  he'd  be  trustworthy, 
for  example?" 

She  leaned  forward,  wholly  alert. 
"It's  easy,"  she  declared.  "See  how  he 
sits,  with  his  feet  square  on  the  dash- 
board, and  with  his  head  held  up  high 
that  way.  That  means  he  knows  what 
he's  about." 

Baron  felt  himself  getting  red  in  the 
face.  He  remembered  his  habit  of  sit- 
ting with  his  legs  tangled  up  when  he 
was  at  his  ease.  Quite  cautiously  he  got 
himself  into  a  more  purposeful  attitude. 
"Anything  else?"  he  asked. 

The  beer-driver  was  now  driving  away. 

"Yes.  Look  at  the  way  he  is  holding 
those  reins — nic€  -and  straight  and  firm. 


The  horses  know  he's  there,  all  right. 
They  trust  him.  They  knoiv  him.  Look 
at  him  now !  It's  just  as  if  he  were  say- 
ing to  them:  'Take  it  easy,  old  fellows, 
we're  all  here  together.'" 

Baron  leaned  forward  and  watched  the 
disappearing  dray.  Yes,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain method  in  the  man's  way  of  holding 
the  reins,  and  in  his  whole  bearing,  which 
suggested  just  what  the  child  had  put  into 
words. 

He  leaned  back  and  clasped  his  hands 
behind  his  head  and  smiled. 

"WTiat  is  it?"  asked  Bonnie  May  anx- 
iously. 

"I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  explain  to  you. 
I  was  just  thinking  about — about  certain 
forms  of  Reconstruction." 

XIII 


"a  kind  of  duel" 


There  followed,  for  a  number  of  days, 
a  series  of  importunate  demands  upon 
Baron  from  Thornburg.  The  manager 
wanted  Bonnie  May.  His  wdfe  wanted 
her.     She  needed  her. 

And  to  these  demands  Baron  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  He  refused  to  heed  them, 
until 

It  was  borne  in  upon  him  at  length  that 
there  was  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
the  child's  best  interests  to  be  considered. 

She  was  an  actress,  born  and  bred; 
and  some  day  she  would  surely  hear  the 
call  of  the  theatre.  Not  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, certainly.  Baron  couldn't  bear  to 
associate  children  and  the  stage.  But  in 
a  few  years  .  .  . 

After  all,  circumstances  demanded  that 
he  call  on  Thornburg,  and  he  did  so. 

Thornburg  squared  about  sharply,  -^dth 
the  air  of  a  man  who  means  to  do  some- 
thing handsome.  "  I'm  still  ready  to  take 
her,  if  you  decide  that  you'd  like  to  give 
her  up.  Of  course  I  don't  know  how 
soon  I  might  change  my  mind.  In  case 
Mrs.  Thornburg  loses  interest,  I'd  be 
through  with  the  case,  naturally."  This 
was  in  response  to  a  preliminary  state- 
ment by  Baron,  who  had  laid  down  the 
general  proposition  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  stand  in  Bonnie  May's  light. 

He  turned  to  his  desk  again  and  ex- 
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amined  a  letter  which  came  uppermost, 
frowning  and  pursing  his  Ups  as  if  he  were 
giving  it  deep  consideration. 

Baron  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  re- 
pressing a  smile.  "All  wrong,"  he  said 
amiably.  "The  Greeks  must  have  borne 
gifts  to  you  before  now,  Thornburg.  No, 
I'm  not  tired  of  her.  I'm  not  likely  to 
be,  either.  Why,  she's  like  a  tonic. 
Sense?  You  wouldn't  believe  it.  She's 
forever  surprising  you  by  taking  some 
familiar  old  idea  and  making  3^ou  really 
see  it  for  the  first  time.  She  can  stay 
at  our  house  until  the  roof  falls  in,  if 
she  only  will — though,  of  course,  I  don't 
hope  she'd  be  willing  to.  But  don't  think 
there's  any  question  of  our  getting  tired 
of  her.  She's  not  that  kind.  I  might  add, 
neither  are  we." 

Much  to  his  amazement  Thornburg 
sprang  to  his  feet  excitedly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  getting  at ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "  If  you've  got  anything  to 
say,  why  not  say  it  and  be  done  with  it  ?  " 

Baron  arose,  too.  He  thought  he  was 
justified  in  feeling  offended.  "I  think," 
he  said  quietly,  "I  haven't  got  anything 
to  say,  after  all."  He  managed  to  keep 
his  voice  and  eyes  under  control.  These 
proclaimed  no  unfriendhness.  But  his 
lips  had  become  somewhat  rigid. 

"But  you  did  have,"  retorted  Thorn- 
burg. He  sat  down  again  and  produced 
a  handkerchief  with  which  he  wiped  his 
face  and  neck  nervously.  "Come,  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  my  bad  manners. 
You  know  I've  got  a  thousand  things  to 
worry  me." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I'm  really  tr>dng  to 
help — or  I  had  the  thought  of  helping. 
You — you  make  it  a  bit  difficult." 

"There  was  something  about  the  little 
girl,"  said  Thornburg. 

"Yes.  I've  begun  to  feel  a  kind  of 
moral  responsibility.  At  first  I  thought 
only  of  my  own  point  of  view.  My  fam- 
ily's, I  mean.  Our  interests  and  pleas- 
ures. But  you  see  there's  also  something 
to  be  said  from  the  standpoint  of  our — • 
our  guest.  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  my 
way  altogether  and  then  find  out  after 
a  while  that  it  had  been  the  wrong  way. 
I  never  realized  before  how  much  the  peo- 
ple of  the  stage  are  born  and  not  made. 
That's  the  gist  of  the  matter.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  nothing  in  the  world 


is  going  to  keep  Bonnie  May  off  the  stage. 
That's  my  conviction  now." 

"They  say  children  do  inherit — "  in- 
terposed Thornburg. 

"The  question  of  her  future  stumps 
me  a  bit.  It's  not  as  if  she  were  any 
other  little  girl  I  ever  heard  of.  It's  like 
this:  I'd  like  to  have  a  skylark  in  a  cage, 
if  it  would  sing  for  me.  But  I'd  never 
be  able  to  forget  that  its  right  place  was 
in  the  sky.  You  see  what  I  mean.  I 
don't  want  to  be  wholly  responsible  for 
keeping  Bonnie  May — out  of  the  sky." 

"Well?" 

"My  ideas  aren't  exactly  definite. 
But  I  want  her  to  be  free.  I  want  her  to 
have  a  part  in  working  things  out  the 
way  she  wants  them."  N 

"That's  good  sense.  Turn  her  over  to 
me,  then." 

"That's  not  the  point  at  all.  I  think 
up  to  a  certain  point  it  may  be  good  for 
her  to  experience  the — the  gentle  tyran- 
nies which  are  part  of  her  life  with  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  becomes  identi- 
fied with  you  (I  don't  know  just  what 
other  word  to  use),  and  you  get  to  be 
fond  of  her,  why,  then,  in  a  material  sense 
.  .  .  Oh,  I  don't  like  the  tone  of  that  at 
all.  But  you'll  get  the  idea,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  what  I'm  trying  to  get 
at  is  that  I  don't  want  to  stand  in  Bonnie 
May's  light." 

Baron  tried  to  join  the  manager  in  the 
latter's  impatient  laugh.  "You'll  have 
to  excuse  my  denseness,"  said  Thorn- 
burg. "I  get  your  meaning  as  easy  as  I 
can  see  into  a  pocket.  The  way  it  sounds 
to  me  is  that  you're  sure  you  want  to 
keep  her  and  that  you're  just  as  sure 
that  you  don't  want  to  keep  her." 

"That's  nearly  it,"  admitted  Baron, 
flushing  slightly.  "Suppose,  say,  that  I 
want  to  keep  her  a  part  of  the  time  and 
that  I'd  like  you  to  keep  her  the  other 
part.  Suppose  I  offer  to  share  her  with 
you:  to  encourage  her  to  visit  Mrs. 
Thornburg  a  day  at  a  time — days  at  a 
time — a  week  at  a  time.  Suppose  we 
take  her  on  a  kind  of  partnership  basis. 
No  unfair  influence;  no  special  induce- 
ments. Suppose  I  make  it  plain  to  her 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Thornburg  are  her 
real  friends,  and  that  you  are  glad  to 
have  her  come  as  often  as  she  likes  and 
stay  as  long  as  she  likes." 
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Thornburg's  eyes  were  beginning  to 
brighten. 

''Would  you,"  added  Baron,  ''do  the 
same  thing  by  us?  I  mean,  would  you 
encourage  her  to  come  to  us  when  she 
felt  like  it,  and  see  that  she  had  the 
chance  to  go  as  freely  as  she  came?" 

Thornburg's  flushed  face  was  all  good 
nature  now.  The  little  barrier  which  he 
had  kept  between  his  visitor  and  himself 
fell  away  completely. 

"A  kind  of  duel  between  us,"  he  elab- 
orated, "to  see  which  of  us  has  the  best 
attraction  to  offer?" 

"Well — yes,  you  might  put  it  that 
way,"  agreed  Baron. 

"And  so — "  Thornburg  flushed  anx- 
iously. 

"And  so,  I'll  tell  her  that  she  has  been 
invited  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornburg 
and  make  herself  quite  at  home." 

XIV 

MRS.  BARON  TAKES  UP  THE  GAUNTLET 

Little  by  little  Bonnie  May  had  be- 
come habituated  to  the  home  atmosphere. 
This,  of  course,  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  other  members  of  the  family  had 
become  habituated  to  having  her  about. 
They  no  longer  felt  constrained  to  utter 
pleasant  nothings  or  to  hold  their  tongues 
because  of  her  presence.  When  they  for- 
got her  strange  ways  she  ceased  to  be 
strange.  She  obediently  and  even  intel- 
ligently attended  when  Mrs.  Baron  gave 
her  her  lesson  on  the  piano. 

"Though  I  think,"  she  confided  to 
Baron  on  one  occasion,  "  I  could  get  hold 
of  the  high  places  without  going  through 
all  the  funny  business  she  seems  to  re- 
gard so  highly." 

Baron  spoke  in  defense  of  the  "funny 
business,"  and  presently  she  agreed  with 
him. 

The  guest's  wardrobe  had  been  made 
gloriously  complete,  and  in  this  relation- 
ship another  pleasant  development  was  to 
be  noted.  Bonnie  May  had  been  painful- 
ly accustomed  to  the  use  of  trunks.  Now 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  bureau- 
drawers,  and  her  delight  was  unbounded. 
She  spent  hours  in  arranging  her  things. 
She  won  Flora's  genuine  applause  by  her 
skill  and  taste  in  this  matter. 


Flora  bought  her  a  hat.  She  looked 
at  it  in  a  nearly  detached  manner  for  an 
instant.  "Oh,  a  hat,"  she  commented. 
She  might  have  been  repeating  a  word 
spoken  by  a  travel-lecturer  describing 
some  interesting  place  which  did  not  seem 
to  concern  her.  It  appeared  that  she 
never  had  owned  a  hat. 

She  put  it  on  before  the  glass.  "  Oh  ! " 
she  cried.  She  thrust  impulsive  arms 
about  Flora's  neck  and  hugged  her. 

Flora  enjoyed  that  experience  so  much 
that  she  bought  another  hat  which  she 
described  as  "unmade."  Ribbons  of 
gay  colors,  and  white  lace,  and  little  silk 
flowers  of  various  hues  came  with  it,  and 
the  child  was  given  these  materials  to 
experiment  with  as  she  pleased.  Flora 
gave  advice  and  was  ready  with  assist- 
ance. 

Again  the  result  was  interesting.  Bon- 
nie May  experienced  a  joy  which  was 
rapt,  almost  tremulous,  in  quality.  A 
desert-bred  bird  coming  upon  an  oasis 
might  have  regarded  its  surroundings 
with  the  same  incredulous  rapture.  Bar- 
on's room  became  hers  permanently,  and 
here  she  developed  a  keen  delight  in 
"housekeeping."  Here  also  she  received 
Mrs.  Baron  and  Flora  as  guests  and 
amazed  them  by  her  performance  of  the 
part  of  hostess. 

"I  call  it  nonsense,"  declared  Mrs. 
Baron  to  Flora  after  the  two  had  paid 
a  formal  call.  But  her  face  was  flushed 
with  happiness  and  her  voice  was  un- 
wontedly  soft. 

"Not  nonsense,"  responded  Flora;  "it's 
just  happiness." 

She  spent  whole  afternoons  with  Mrs. 
Shepard  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
She  learned  how  to  bake  little  cakes.  It 
became  her  duty — by  her  own  request — 
to  set  the  table;  and  upon  this  task  she 
expended  the  most  earnest  thought. 

Baron  commented  upon  this  on  one  oc- 
casion. "Ah,  you're  not  an  artist,  after 
all.     You're  a  Gretchen,"  he  said. 

"But  everything  about  the  table  is  so 
pretty  and  nice,"  she  responded.  "It's 
as  elegant  as  a  table  in  a  play  and  ever 
so  much  more  sensible.  You  know  some- 
thing always  happens  when  you  sit  down 
to  a  table  on  the  stage.  A  servant  comes 
in  and  says,  'Beg  pardon,  mum,  but 
there's  a  gentleman — he  says  he's  your 
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uncle  from  Green  Bay ' — and  then  every- 
body gets  up  in  a  hurry,  because  the 
uncle  is  supposed  to  believe  his  niece  has 
a  lot  of  children  he's  been  helping  to  sup- 
port when  she  hasn't  got  any  at  all.  Or 
something  like  that." 

In  brief,  there  were  a  hundred  accu- 
mulating e\ddences  to  prove  that  Bonnie 
May  in  the  Baron  household  was  the 
right  indi\adual  in  the  right  place. 

The  fhght  of  time,  the  ine\'itable  march 
of  events,  brought  to  Baron  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  promise  he 
must  keep.  And  so  one  day,  during  an 
hour  in  the  attic,  he  spoke  to  Bonnie 
May. 

She  didn't  seem  to  pay  any  attention 
at  all  to  his  preliminary  words.  It  slow- 
ly dawned  upon  her  that  what  Baron  was 
sa^dng  concerned  her  in  a  special  way. 

"...  people  you  vnll  be  interested  in, 
I  am  sure,"  Baron  was  saying.  "Thorn- 
burg,  the  name  is."  He  glanced  at  her; 
but  the  name  made  no  impression.  "  Mrs. 
Thornburg  is  not  very  strong,  and  a 
cheerful  visit  ought  to  be  just  the  thing 
to  help  her.  Mr.  Thornburg  is  a  theatri- 
cal man.  WTiy,  it  was  his  theatre  I  met 
you  in.     They  have  a  beautiful  home." 

"Oh,  that  makes  me  think,"  was  all  the 
reply  he  received.  "What  became  of  the 
man  who  had  a  play?" 

"Eh— a  play?" 

"You  remember — when  I  first  came. 
He  had  the  first  act  and  read  it  to  you 
in  the  library,  and  I  had  to  go  to  bed." 

"Oh — Baggott.  He's  probably  forgot- 
ten all  about  it  by  this  time.  Or  writing 
another  that  he'll  never  finish." 

She  shook  her  head  uncon\'inced.  "He 
was  so  enthusiastic,"  she  objected. 

So  for  the  time  being  there  was  an  end 
to  the  discussion  of  her  visit  to  the  Thorn- 
burgs. 

Another  week  passed,  and  then  Baron 
had  an  extraordinarily  busy  day.  In  the 
forenoon  came  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
dramatic  editors  for  whom  Baron  had 
done  special  work  occasionally. 

"They  are  launching  some  sort  of  a 
dramatic  stock  enterprise  out  at  Fairy- 
land to-night,"  the  letter  ran,  "and  I'm 
hoping  you  can  do  it  for  me.  Thorn- 
burg is  managing  it.  I  don't  hope  it  will 
be  as  much  as  a  dramatic  proposition, 


but  you  might  be  able  to  get  some  reada- 
ble impressions.     Please  let  me  know." 

Baron  went  up  into  the  attic  to  look 
at  the  morning  paper.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  they  were  doing  out  at  Fairy- 
land and  who  was  doing  it.  And,  while 
he  noted  one  impressive  name  after  an- 
other, he  was  arrested  by  an  altogether 
amazing  sound  down  in  his  mother's  sit- 
ting-room. Mrs.  Baron  had  been  gi\'ing 
Bonnie  ^lay  her  music  lesson,  and  now, 
the  lesson  done,  she  was  singing  for  her 
pupil. 

The  thin  old  voice  faltered  on  some  of 
the  notes,  but  the  words  came  clear 
enough : 

"...     She  is  all  the  world  to  me, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie  ..." 

Baron  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
WTiat  was  it,  he  mused,  about  a  plan  of 
Reconstruction? 

Then  he  went  down-stairs  to  telephone 
his  acceptance  to  the  man  on  the  Times. 

WTien  Baron  entered  the  dining-room 
at  dinner-time  that  evening  Flora  looked 
at  him  with  mild  surprise. 

"All  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go," 
she  remarked. 

"But  there  is  somewhere  to  go.  I'm 
going  to  write  up  the  Fairyland  opening. 
Would  you  like  to  go  with  me?" 

"No,  thank  you." 

It  was  clearly  understood  that  Flora 
and  her  kind  did  not  go  to  the  Fairy- 
lands— and  their  kind. 

But  Bonnie  May  failed  to  grasp  the 
situation. 

"WTiat's  Fairyland?"  she  inquired. 

"A  large  enclosure  occupied  entirely  by 
mad  people  and  with  a  theatre  in  one 
corner." 

She  ignored  the  reference  to  mad  peo- 
ple. "Oh! — a  theatre.  What  are  they 
pla^-ing?" 

"A  piece  called  'The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,' "  said  Baron. 

She  sat  up,  swiftly  erect,  and  clasped 
her  hands.  "How  fine  I"  was  her  com- 
ment. "Do  vou  think  vou  could  take 
me?" 

"I  should  say  not!"  Baron  responded 
without  thinking.  His  unthinking  refu- 
sal was  a  result  of  the  habitual  Baron  at- 
titude.    But  as  he  regarded  her  thought- 
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fully,  and  noted  the  puzzled  inquiry  in 
her  glance,  he  couldn't  understand  why 
he  had  been  so  emphatic,  so  confident  of 
being  right.  '^It's  not  a  play  a  little  girl 
would  care  for,"  he  added,  now  on  the 
defensive. 

She  smiled  indulgently.  "The  ideal 
I  mean,  anybody  would  be  interested  in 
it." 

'^ What's  it  about?"  challenged  Baron. 

"A  lady  who  died  because  they  were 
unkind  to  her — even  the  people  who  loved 
her.  It's  about  a  lot  of  snobs  and  a — a 
human  being."  She  spoke  with  feeling. 
She  sensed  the  fact  that  again  she  was 
being  required  to  stand  alone. 

Mrs.  Baron  frowned.  "How  in  the 
world  did  you  find  out  anything  about  a 
play  like  that?" 

"Miss  Barry  did  it  in  Denver  one  time 
— when  she  was  with  a  stock  company. 
I  can't  understand  why  you  speak  as  if 
there  was  something  wrong  about  it.  I 
think  it's  great.  You  can  cry  like  any- 
thing when  you  see  it — because  it  seems 
as  if  what  happens  couldn't  have  been 
helped.  It  isn't  one  of  those  things  that's 
been  screwed  around  to  make  everybody 
feel  as  if  they'd  been  eating  caramels. 
You  remember  it!" 

Baron,  Sr.,  engaged  in  carving  the 
roast,  twinkled  somewhat  darkly. 

"You  might  get  her  to  shape  your  criti- 
cism for  you,  Victor,"  he  suggested. 

"  I  don't  know  if  the  editor  would  stand 
for  ^screwed  around,'"  said  Baron,  "but, 
upon  my  soul,  I  think  she's  right." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  you  could  take 
me,  then?"  asked  Bonnie  May. 

"It  really  isn't  possible.  You  see,  I 
must  hurry  down  to  the  office  right  after 
the  performance — to  write  it,  you  know." 

The  child  leaned  toward  Mrs.  Baron,  a 
very  real  shadow  trembling  on  her  face. 
"Couldn't  you  go,  so  you  could  bring  me 
home?"  she  asked.  Her  voice  was  near- 
ly inaudible,  through  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment. "I  haven't  been  for  such  a  long 
time.  You  can't  think  how  dearly  I'd 
like  to  go." 

Mrs.  Baron  was  provoked  by  the  child's 
intense  earnestness.  ' *  Oh — impossible  ! ' ' 
she  said.  She  noted  the  look  of  despair 
in  Bonnie  May's  eyes.  "There  wouldn't 
be  enough  tickets,  anyway,"  she  added 
weakly. 


•  Baron  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  appetite.  What  was  the 
matter  with  them  all,  anyway,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  get  down  into  the  crowd 
once  in  a  while?  Plenty  of  really  nice 
people  went  to  all  manner  of  places — in 
search  of  novelty,  for  diversion,  in  order 
to  get  into  touch  with  mankind.  He  had 
spoken  of  mad  persons  out  at  Fairyland. 
That  was  merely  a  silly  cynicism.  They 
weren't  any  madder  than  other  people. 
Surely  they  were  saner,  since  they  were 
willing  to  enjoy  the  best  that  life  afforded. 

"I've  got  plenty  of  seats,  mother,"  he 
said.  He  returned  to  his  dinner,  smiling 
somewhat  maliciously. 

"  Victor  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baron.  She 
flushed  angrily.  "You  know  very  well 
I  won't  go  to  such  a  place." 

Bonnie  May  tried  very  hard  to  eat  her 
dinner  then  and  to  say  no  more.  But 
presently  she  said  faintly,  "Please  excuse 
me,"  and  ran,  weeping  in  true  childish 
abandon,  from  the  room. 

An  ensuing  silence  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  the  telephone-bell,  and  Mrs. 
Baron  was  glad  to  respond  as  a  means  of 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  an  un- 
comfortable episode.  But  the  telephone 
seemed  only  to  create  other  difficulties. 
The  group  at  the  table  were  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  could  have  brought 
such  an  extraordinary  sharpness  into 
Mrs.  Baron's  voice.  She  was  soon  grasp- 
ing the  receiver  angrily,  and  they  heard 
her  saying,  with  uncomfortable  intervals 
between  her  words  and  phrases:  "To- 
night? Bonnie  May?  Mr.  Baron?  Why 
should  he  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  No, 
I  don't  understand  at  all.  No.  .  .  ." 
She  turned  around  in  quick  displeasure. 
"Victor,"  she  appealed,  "will  you  see 
what  they  want?" 

And  Baron  hurried  to  the  phone  and 
took  up  the  broken  conversation. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Thornburg!"  he  began. 
Then,  after  a  pause:  "Yes,  that  was  the 
understanding.  There  wasn't  any  defi- 
nite time  set — "  A  pause.  "Yes,  I 
know  he  is.  I'm  going  out  there,  too." 
Another  pause,  and  then:  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  might  be  managed.  I'll  ask  her. 
I  promised — we  both  agreed — that  she 
should  do  as  she  pleased " 

He  turned  back  to  the  table  with  a 
brave  attempt  at  briskness.     But  the  in- 
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quiring  glances  bent  upon  him  were  dis- 
concerting. 

Mrs.  Baron  ^Yent  and  unceremoniously 
hung  up  the  receiver.  She  had,  it  seemed, 
understood  quite  accurately  ^Yhat  the  per- 
son at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  had  been 
saying. 

''It  is  an  invitation  for  Bonnie  ]May/' 
said  Baron,  trying  to  shake  off  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  guilty  wretch.  "Mrs. 
Thornburg  particularly  wishes  her  to 
come  over  this  evening,  because  she's  to 
be  alone." 

"Well!"  was  Mrs.  Baron's  comment. 
"Why  should  she  go  over  there,  I'd  like 
to  know?" 

Baron  hesitated.  "The  fact  is,  I  en- 
tered into  a  sort  of  compact  with  Thorn- 
burg  " 

"Yes,  I  gathered  something  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mrs.  Baron  angrily.  "I  sup- 
pose I  have  nothing  to  say,  one  way  or 
another." 

"It  was  when  you  were  still  of  the  be- 
lief that  Bonnie  May  couldn't  be — quite 
comfortable  with  us;  and  Thornburg  .  .  . 
I  don't  think  I  was  wholly  unjustified  in 
what  I  promised.  You  remember,  you 
said  that  as  soon  as  she  could  be  got 
ready — "  He  was  floundering  painfully 
now,  with  the  eyes  of  everybody  in  the 
room  turned  upon  him  accusingly.  "  Mrs. 
Thornburg  says  she  has  a  room  ready, 
specially  fitted  up  for  her,  and  she  only 
asks  that  she  may  spend  the  night " 

Mrs.  Baron  had  a  vision  of  that  room 
that  had  been  "specially  fitted  up"  for 
the  child,  who  was  now  grieving  because 
she  had  been  refused  a  greatly  covet- 
ed privilege.  No  doubt  the  Thornburg 
woman  had  spent  whole  weeks  and  no 
end  of  money  in  fitting  up  that  room. 
And  she  thought  ^\'ith  a  sinking  heart  of 
the  gloom  of  the  mansion  and  its  thread- 
bare aspects. 

"Victor  Baron,"  she  cried  angrily,  "I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  agree- 
ment you  made  with  that  theatre  man. 
I  want  to  know  where  I  stand." 

And  Victor  explained — or,  rather,  he 
failed  to  explain  very  clearly.  The  idea 
of  "  a  sort  of  duel"  not  only  failed  to 
delight  his  auditors  as  it  had  delighted 
Thornburg,  but  they  looked  as  if  they 
considered  it  a  type  of  criminal  and  un- 
seemly folly. 


"You  see,"  persisted  Baron,  "the 
Thornburgs  are  rich  people.  They  may 
go  so  far  as  to  adopt  Bonnie  May,  if  the 
thing  works  out  satisfactorily.  I  know 
how  that  sounds,  but  we've  got  to  think 
of — of  her  interests  as  well  as  our  own 
whims." 

"Whims!"  This,  T^-itheringly,  from 
Mrs.  Baron. 

"I  think  it  was  mostly  whims  at  first. 


an}"v\'a\ 


You're  speaking  for  yourself — not  for 


me. 


"And  the  Thornburgs  are  not  bad 
people.  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't 
make  her  quite  happy.  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  we  could  do  as  much  if  we  under- 
took to  keep  her  here  constantly." 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Baron,  "is  your 
mean  way  of  reminding  me  of  what  hap- 
pened just  a  little  while  ago!" 

"Oh,  no,  mother!  But  she's  such  a 
joyous  Httle  thing !  I  think  she'll  like 
us  all  the  better  for  seeing  other  people 
once  in  a  while." 

Mrs.  Baron  gazed  at  her  son  silently, 
her  face  darkening.  He  realized  that 
her  mind  was  filled  with  scorn,  -vs-ith  re- 
sistance, with  misgi\dngs.  "And  I  sup- 
pose," she  said,  "that  everything  in  their 
house  is  the  newest  and  brightest  and 
costliest!"  She  enumerated  these  qual- 
ities as  if  she  were  pointing  out  so  many 
of  the  cardinal  sins. 

Baron  pretended  not  to  understand. 
"They  live  nicely,"  he  said.  "But  as 
far  as  Bonnie  May  is  concerned,  I  don't 
think  you  need  fear  that  the  things  the 
Thornburgs  have  will  give  them  any  ad- 
vantage over  us." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  her  to  go,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Baron. 

Baron  was  standing  in  indecision  when, 
happily,  there  was  an  interruption.  The 
front  door  closed  rather  noisily,  as  it  did 
when  Mrs.  Shepard  was  not  in  a  very 
good  humor,  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
Baggott's  voice  in  the  hall. 

Baron  groaned.  He  went  out  into  the 
hall  and  confronted  the  playvvTight  apolo- 
getically. 

"It's  all  right,"  remarked  that  young 
man.  "Come  on  up  to  the  library.  I 
needn't  keep  you  too  long.  But  it's  sim- 
ply necessary — ' '  He  was  leading  the  way 
up-stairs  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  house. 
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''Look  here,  Baggott,"   remonstrated  Baron.     He  wanted  to  hide  behind  Bag- 
Baron,  ''I've  got  to  go  out  to-night,  in  gott  and  escape  a  further  scolding, 
half  an  hour — in  fifteen  minutes.     You'll  "I'll  ask  her,"  replied  Flora, 
have  to  come  back  some  other  night."  Baggott,  leaning  forward  and  speaking 

"Where  you  going?"  with  great  intensity,  continued  on  the 

Baron   groaned   at   the   man's  rude-  subject  which  obsessed  him. 

ness.  The  time  flew,  and  Baron  found  him- 

"  I've  got  to  review  a  play  out  at "  self   nervously   jerking   out   his   watch. 

"Fine!     I'll  go  with  you!"  Then  there  was  a  faint  rustle  of  dresses 

Baron  sank  into  a  chair.     There  really  out  in  the  sitting-room, 

wasn't  any  reason  why  Baggott  should-  Mrs.  Baron  appeared  in  the  doorway, 

n't  go  with  him.     "  But  I'm  going  on  the  She  was  dressed  with^all  the  exquisite, 

street-car,"  he  explained.     "We  couldn't  subtle  attention   to   detail  which  never 

read  a  play "  failed  to  make  Baron  proud  of  her.     He 

"It's  not  ready  to  be  read,  most  of  took  in  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  jewelry, 
it.  I've  only  got  a  couple  of  acts  and  sparingly  displayed;  the  softened  dignity 
the  scenario.  But  there  are  certain  of  dress ;  the  fine  severity  of  her  beautiful 
things  ..."  He  pulled  his  chair  closer  hair.  Surely  she  was  every  inch  a  gentle- 
to  Baron's  and  began  an  eager  discussion  woman  of  whom  any  son  might  be  proud, 
of  his  play.  She  held  Bonnie  May,  smiling  serenely. 

Time  passed,  and  Flora  appeared  in  by  the  hand, 

the  doorway.     Her  eyes  were  inscrutable.  "  I  just  wanted  you  to  know,"  she  said, 

"  Mother  wishes  to  see  you  before  you  go  standing  impressively  erect  and  speaking 

out,"  she  said.  with  quiet  resolution,  "that  we  are  ready 

"Will   she   come   up   here?"   pleaded  to  go  to  the  play." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    SONG 

By  Charles  Alexander  Richmond 

I 

Oh,  red  is  the  English  rose, 

And  the  lilies  of  France  are  pale. 

And  the  poppies  grow  in  the  golden  wheat, 

For  the  men  whose  eyes  are  heavy  with  sleep 

Where  the  ground  is  red  as  the  English  rose 

And  lips  as  the  lilies  of  France  are  pale 

And  the  ebbing  pulses  beat  fainter  and  fainter 

And  fail. 

II 

Oh,  red  is  the  English  rose. 
And  the  lilies  of  France  are  pale. 
And  the  poppies  lie  in  the  level  corn, 
For  the  men  who  sleep  and  never  return. 
But  wherever  they  lie,  an  English  rose 
So  red  and  a  lily  of  France  so  pale 
Will  grow,  for  a  love  that  never  and  never 
Can  fail. 


The  Lingekopf. 
The  forest  razed  by  shell  fire.    A  trench  in  the  foreground. 


WAR-TIME  SKETCHES  IN  FRANCE 

BY    HERBERT    WARD 

Author  of  "live  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals,"  Etc. 
Il.LUSl  RATIONS    FROM    DRAWINGS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


M 


Y  personal 
memo- 
ries  and 
impressions    of 
the  war  on  the 
French   eastern 
frontier  last  year 
are   principally 
remarkable  for 
the  sense  of  dra- 
matic contrast 
which  they  have 
left  in  my  mind. 
The   few  rapid 
notes  and  sket- 
ches which   I 
made  on  the  spot 
— often  enough 
under    difficult 
circumstances — whilst  they  serve  to  recall 
a  host  of  vivid  scenes  and  incidents,  are 
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A  brancardier — stretcher- 
bearer. 

Chasseurs  Alpins. 


chiefly  valuable  to  me  by  reason  of  their 
quality  of  strong  contrast.  I  was  witness 
to  an  ever-changing  human  drama  which 
strained  the  senses  and  moved  the  heart  in 
sympathy  with  the  dark  horrors  of  suffer- 
ing and  death,  whilst  it  uplifted  the  spirit 
in  admiration  for  deeds  of  courage  and 
acts  of  noble  devotion. 

Then  there  is  so  often  a  grim  contrast  in 
the  nature  of  the  surroundings.  I  have 
listened  to  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
tinkling  of  church-bells,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  low  rumbling  of  heavy 
artillery  fire.  I  have  watched  cows  quiet- 
ly grazing  in  the  sunshine  whilst  the  hori- 
zon was  hidden  by  rolling  masses  of  black 
smoke  and  the  earth  trembled  as  by  an 
earthquake.  After  a  long,  dark  night's 
work  among  wounded  and  dying  men, 
under  a  continuous  rain  of  shell  fire,  I 
have  passed  the  early  morning  hours  in 
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In  the  French  trenches  near  Col  de  Bonhomme. 


the  ruins  of  former  peaceful  villages,  now 
reduced  to  ashes,  with  here  and  there 
a  creeping  plant  spreading  its  tender 
branches,  as  though  seeking  to  embrace 
the  poor  remaining  fragments  of  a  former 
happy  home. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  privilege 
than  to  have  personally  experienced  the 
conditions  of  life  at  the  front  in  this  great 
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tragedy,  unless  it  be  the  privilege  of  un- 
derstanding and  realizing,  of  seeing  and 
feeling,  something  of  that  actual  human 
element  which  dominates  it  all. 

An  early  morning  sketch  in  one  of  those 
French  trenches  which  sear  the  hillsides  of 
the  Vosges  reminds  me  that  I  have  seen 
rough  men,  hardened  by  exposure  and 
awaiting  death,  watching  with  apprecia- 


I 


ii 


dMK. 


A  "Cagna" — a  dugout  shelter. 


tive  eyes  the  coming  of  the  dawn.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  had  occasion  to  read 
some  of  the  letters  of  these  splendid,  sim- 
ple French  soldiers,  written  under  shell 
and  rifle  fire,  wherein  they  actually  de- 
scribed the  beauty  of  the  sunrise  to  their 
womenfolk  at  home. 

There  is  a  deal  of  pathos  connected 
with  the  little  drawing  I  made  of  a  sol- 


diers' cemetery  among  the  pine-trees, 
near  the  front.  In  a  temporary  shelter 
lay  a  young  French  soldier,  mortally 
wounded.  True  to  the  traditions  of  his 
race,  he  did  not  complain  of  being  in  pain. 
His  face  was  flushed,  and,  although  his 
voice  was  weak,  he  spoke  quickly  and 
with  a  strange  enthusiasm. 

"  We  have  made  such  a  pretty  cemetery 
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the  coming  of  the  dawn. — Page  678. 


in  the  forest,"  he  said  to  me.  "  It  is  mod- 
est, of  course,  but  so  nicely  arranged. 
When  this  war  is  over,  I  will  go  back  at 
once  to  see  it,  because  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  names  on  the  graves  are  well 
preserv^ed."  That  same  night  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cemetery 
among  the  comrades  he  had  loved. 
Again,  on  another  occasion,  I  remember 


stepping  aside  from  a  mountain  path  to 
give  place  to  a  company  of  soldiers  who 
were  returning  to  the  front  trenches. 
Close  behind  where  I  stood  were  the 
freshly  made  graves  of  several  men  who 
had  recently  fallen.  A  sound  of  pain — 
half  gasp,  half  groan — startled  me.  It 
had  escaped  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
turned  his  head  in  my  direction  and  had 
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Chasseurs  Alpins. 
An  artillery  soldier. 


A  French  rsservlst 


Fantassin. 


A  French  infantry  soldier. 
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Winter  in  the  Vosges. 


read,  on  one  of  the  newly  constructed 
crosses,  the  name  and  fate  of  his  brother. 
Without  breaking  his  step,  he  plodded 
steadily  forward  with  his  company  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view. 
684 


Continuing  upon  the  subject  of  strange 
contrasts  which  impress  one  so  vividly,  I 
am  reminded  of  my  frequent  visits  to  an 
improvised  hospital  in  a  small  Alsatian 
town.     Imagine  the  local  theatre,  trans- 
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formed  from  a  playhouse,  with  its  tawdry 
accessories,  into  an  improvised  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  who 
were  being  continually  brought  in  from 
the  front  some  two  miles  distant,  to  re- 


ceive first  treatment  before  being  removed 
to  the  regular  hospitals. 

The  scene  was  particularly  effective  at 
night  when  the  stage  was  lit  by  an  oil- 
lamp  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  scenery, 
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An  exploding  bomb  in  a  French  town. 


which  represented  a  baronial  banqueting - 
hall.  I  can  see  it  all — the  white  blouse  of 
the  surgeon,  who  was  lit  at  his  work  by 
the  light  of  a  candle,  held  by  a  grisly, 
mud-stained  brancardier;  the  naked,  in- 
animate form  on  the  operating-table;  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  rifles  and 
knapsacks,  surgical  appliances  and  blood- 
stained stretchers,  propped  up  against 
gaudy  columns.  I  can  still  recall  the 
smell  of  sodden  clothing,  and  the  pungent 
odor  of  iodoform  and  anaesthetics.  I  can 
still  hear  the  vain  gasp  for  breath  of  men 
who  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
detestable  asphyxiating  gases  used  by 
the  enemy;  the  struggle  to  inhale  air  into 
lungs  which  had  lost  their  elasticity;  the 
involuntary  groans  of  men  with  shattered, 
mangled  bodies;  the  occasional  piercing, 
startled  shriek  from  those  who  in  their 
disturbed  slumber — the  slumber  that 
comes  as  a  result  of  utter  fatigue  and 
overstrained  nerves — are  haunted  by 
dreams  of  vague  horror;  the  clattering  of 
heavj^  boots  on  bare  boards;  the  sharp 
click  of  surgical  instruments:  all  this  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  heavy  booming 
of  guns,  which  shake  the  earth  and  cause 
the  windows  to  rattle. 


The  men  are  lying  on  their  stretchers 
on  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  from  which  the 
seats  have  been  removed,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  be  placed  on  the  operating-table, 
most  of  them  gazing  as  though  fasci- 
nated at  the  grim  scene  being  enacted 
on  the  stage.  How  futile  are  the  cheap 
shams  commonly  used  to  produce  dramat- 
ic illusion  I  What  stage  of  any  theatre  in 
the  world  ever  presented  a  scene  to  com- 
pare with  this,  the  tragic  reality  of  life ! 

Among  the  numerous  dugouts  which 
dot  the  trenches  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains there  are  certain  splinter-proof  ref- 
uges which  are  reserved  for  men  who 
have  been  too  badly  injured  to  be  moved. 
In  other  words,  they  are  doomed  men, 
with  but  a  short  time  to  live. 

Together  with  the  Docteur  Division- 
naire,  who  was  making  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, I  entered  such  a  shelter.  There 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  men  lying  in  two 
rows.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle  between 
them  was  a  red-hot  stove  to  keep  the 
place  at  a  high  temperature,  so  that  the 
men  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  lungs 
should  have  lighter  air  to  breathe.  With 
some,  it  was  a  question  of  hours;  with 
others,  it  was  a  question  of  two  or  three 
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days  at  the  utmost  before   they  should 
find  relief  in  death. 

As  I  turned  to  go,  a  man  lying  near  the 
entrance  beckoned  me  with  his  finger.  I 
went  to  the  side  of  his  litter  and  patted 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder.  He  was 
pallid  and  weak,  unable  to  speak,  or,  in 
fact,  to  move,  but  I  read  his  message  in 
his  eyes.  The  unusual  sight  of  a  British 
uniform  had  attracted  his  attention,  and 
had  awakened  his  desire  to  express  his 
688 


sympathy  and  his  sense  of  comradeship 
toward  my  countrymen.  He  conveyed 
his  dying  greetings  to  me  by  a  glance 
which  penetrated  my  soul.  The  emotions 
which  buoyed  up  my  spirit  on  other  oc- 
casions— the  sense  of  their  patriotism,  of 
their  splendid  heroism,  of  the  nobility  of 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting — 
failed  me.  I  never  remember  being  so 
much  affected  by  the  glance  of  a  human 
being. 


Those  fatal  summits. 
One  of  our  ambulances  on  a  mountain  road  exposed  to  shell  fire. 


The  principal  route  of  our  ambulances 
followed  a  long  line  of  communication 
over  the  high  summits  of  the  Vosges. 
Those  fatal  summits,  which  were  so  fre- 
quently captured  and  lost,  and  which 
were  marked  by  the  tombs  of  thousands 
of  brave  men,  have  been  the  scene  of 
fierce  fighting  almost  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  mountainsides  are 
seared  and  scarred  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 


zigzag  gashes  in  the  earth  which  serve  as 
trenches.  Throughout  this  region  there 
are  countless  thousands  of  men  concealed, 
for  the  most  part  underground,  living  like 
rabbits,  venturing  forth  at  intervals — dark 
objects,  begrimed  with  mud,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  pristine  whiteness  of 
the  snow — then  popping  back  into  their 
warrens  out  of  the  way  of  bursting  shells. 
One  day,  whilst  sketching  a  soldier,  a 
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shell   fell  about   fifty  yards  off,   killing  shame  on  my  part  that  made  me  continue 

three  men  and  wounding  several  others,  my  work. 

A  fragment  from  the  exploding  shell  cut  Rough  wooden  crosses  are  a  sad  feature 

my  paper.     My  soldier  model  remained  in  the  scenery.    They  are  often  crowned 

immovable.     It  was  merely  a  sense  of  by   the  dead  soldier's  sodden  and  dis- 
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colored  kepi,  or  by  his  water-bottle,  and  the  passer-by  to  stay  a  moment  and  ask 
occasionally  by  the  remnant  of  his  shot-  a  blessing  to  the  memory  of  the  loyal  sol- 
riddled  tunic.  dier  lying  buried  there,  who  died  helping 
His  name  is  written  in  lead-pencil,  and  to  save  his  country  from  invasion.  The 
often  a  few  words  are  added,  exhorting    writing  is  often  difficult  to  read,  having 
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Dauntless 


been  hastily  written  in  pencil  upon  the 
rough  surface  of  a  wooden  plank. 

Lying  scattered  on  these  roughly  made 
graves,  one  can  often  distinguish  the 
withered  remains  of  a  handful  of  wild 
flowers,  plucked  and  placed  there  by  a 
comrade  as  a  last  tribute.    There  is  the 


cross,  that  living  emblem  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  brave ;  the  dainty  wild  flowers, 
typifying  human  sympathy  and  brother- 
hood: a  worthy  epitaph,  indeed,  signify- 
ing everything  that  is  beautiful  in  life. 
What  could  be  more  fitting  to  crown  the 
grave  of  a  fallen  French  soldier? 


Letters. 


DAUNTLESS 

By  Stephen  Berrien  Stanton 


Torn  by  a  twofold  will. 
Freighted  with  life-laid  cares, 
Compassed  about  by  ill. 
My  soul  to  hope  yet  dares. 


Dares  to  retain  in  right 
And  truth  and  beauty  its  trust, 
Ay,  in  defeat's  despite     < 
Dares  because,  God,  it  must ! 


Life  ne'er  assents  to  death, 
Night  never  quenched  the  sky, 
Doubt's  but  a  phase  of  faith — 
More  than  my  failures,  I ! 


A   VOYAGE    OF    DISCOVERY 


By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President  of  Columbia  University 


HEN,  in  1807,  the  philoso- 
pher Hegel  published  his 
''Phanomenologie  des 
Geistes  " — a  work  which 
seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  in  all  the 
literature  of  philosophy — he  referred  to  it 
as  a  "  yoyage  of  discoyery."  He  gaye  the 
work  this  in\dting  name  because  in  it  he 
undertook  to  trace  the  historv^  of  con- 
sciousness in  its  growth  from  the  first 
stages  of  culture  up  to  those  theoretical 
and  practical  con\dctions  which  underlie 
modern  ci\dlization  and  constitute  its  ba- 
sis and  foundation.  I  am  using  the  term  in 
an  analogous  but  far  less  ambitious  sense. 
What  I  haye  in  mind  is  to  state  as  simply 
and  as  directly  as  I  can,  and  as  correctly 
as  may  be  possible  after  the  passage  of 
thirty  years,  the  impressions  and  reflec- 
tions of  a  young  American,  who,  like  so 
many  others  of  his  day,  took  ship  a  gen- 
eration ago  to  seek  instruction  and  in- 
spiration at  the  uniyersities  of  a  foreign 
land. 

So  rapidly  haye  our  American  uni- 
versities progressed  during  the  past  gen- 
eration that  it  is  only  's\'ith  some  effort 
that  we  can  think  ourselyes  back  and  re- 
construct the  academic  life,  organization, 
and  methods  of  thirty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  a  visiting  European  would  have 
been  able  to  discover  no  universities  what- 
ever in  the  United  States.  He  would  have 
found  Mr.  Eliot  in  the  midst  of  his  severe 
task  at  Cambridge,  reorganizing  Har- 
vard College  and  its  attendant  profes- 
sional schools,  giving  new  ideas  to  their 
governing  boards,  leading  in  the  recon- 
struction of  their  programmes  of  study, 
and  exerting  awideinfluenceon  the  thought 
and  policies  of  academic  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
have  found  Doctor  McCosh  growing  old 
at  Princeton,  but  full  of  zeal  and  abound- 
ihg  in  vision,  and  so  stirring  the  imagina- 
tion and  appealing  to  the  ambition  of  a 
group  of  young  students  that  he  created 
by  his  own  efforts  an  exceptionally  tal- 
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ented  company  of  productive  scholars, 
though  few  in  number.  He  would  have 
found  a  small  Columbia  College  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  -^-ith  President  Bar- 
nard calling  aloud  for  the  means  with 
which  to  make  progress  and  to  seize  the 
opportunity  that  he  saw  so  clearly,  while 
here  and  there  a  younger  scholar  was 
planning  plans  and  dreaming  dreams  of 
what  might  some  day  be  brought  about  on 
that  ancient  foundation.  He  would  have 
seen  \'igorous  intellectual  life  at  Phila- 
delphia, at  New  Haven,  at  Ithaca,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  at  Madison,  at  Berkeley,  and  at 
Charlottes\411e,  but  at  no  one  of  them 
would  he  have  found  a  university.  On 
reaching  Baltimore  he  would  have  opened 
his  eyes  a  little  wider.  For  here,  still 
young  and  still  taking  on  form,  was  the 
promise  of  a  real  university.  Here  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  genius  of 
President  Oilman  a  company  of  really 
advanced  scholars  and  a  small  group  of 
really  inspiring  and  productive  university 
teachers.  Everything  was  being  sub- 
ordinated to  the  university  ideals  of  in- 
quiry, of  productive  scholarship,  and  of 
publication.  The  beginnings  were  yet 
small  but  they  were  highly  promising. 

The  fact  that  these  were  the  conditions 
then  existing  in  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  more  ambi- 
tious and  energetic  of  those  American 
college  graduates  of  that  day  who  looked 
forward  to  scholarship  as  a  career,  hast- 
ened across  the  Atlantic  as  soon  as  means 
could  be  found,  to  Oxford  and  to  Paris,  to 
Berlin  and  to  Vienna,  to  Leipzig  and  to 
Gottingen.  To  come  under  the  influence 
of  a  European  university,  particularly  of 
a  German  university,  was  then  the  height 
of  academic  ambition. 

For  half  a  century  the  German  univer- 
sities had  been  drawing  to  their  libraries, 
lecture-rooms,  and  laboratories  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  youth. 
These  had  been  received  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  they  had  repaid  the  welcome 
tendered  to  them  by  assiduous  study  and 
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by  grateful  recollection  and  appreciation  flow  of  centuries  in  a  way  that  cannot  be 
of  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  scholarly  recorded  and  described  on  the  printed 
companionship,  intellectual  stimulus,  and  page.  Then,  as  now,  too  many  Americans 
careful  discipline.  As  the  young  Ameri-  went  abroad  without  ever  getting  to  Eu- 
can  of  the  scholarly  type  reached  the  rope  at  all.  They  got  to  hotels  where 
close  of  his  college  course,  or  perhaps  af-  only  Americans  went;  they  got  to  bank- 
ter  he  had  passed  a  year  or  two  in  so-  ing-houses  where  only  American  news- 
called  graduate  studies  at  his  alma  mater,  papers  were  on  file;  they  got  to  summer 
he  possessed  himself  of  a  Universitdts-  resorts  where  Americans  predominated; 
Kalender,  and  began  to  inform  himself  but  too  rarely  did  they  get  beneath  the 
regarding  the  leading  German  scholars,  surface  of  Europe  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  lectures  that  were  to  be  given  during  the  rich,  fine,  cultivated  life  of  the  people, 
the  following  semester,  and  conditions  The  student  bent  upon  getting  the  best 
and  cost  of  life  in  a  German  university  that  a  European  university  had  to  give 
town.  Every  scrap  that  had  been  printed  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  literally 
on  any  of  these  subjects  was  read  with  forced  beneath  the  surface  of  Europe,  and 
avidity,  and  questions,  definite  and  pre-  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the  familiar 
cise,  were  asked  right  and  left  of  those  and  institutional  life  of  England,  of  Ger- 
older  scholars  who  had  already  been  many,  or  of  France,  just  as  an  English- 
enrolled  at  a  German  university.  The  man,  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman  would 
processes  and  ceremonies  attendant  upon  do.  In  Germany,  to  be  sure,  he  was  apt  to 
reporting  to  the  local  police,  upon  matric-  want  to  live  on  a  little  higher  plane  than 
ulating  at  the  university,  upon  securing  the  usual  German  student.  He  wished 
the  signature  of  the  proper  professors  to  for  somewhat  better  food  and  was  satis- 
the  student's  Anmeldungs-Buch  were  in-  fied  with  somewhat  less  beer.  He  liked  a 
quired  into,  and  suggestions  as  to  procur-  better- warmed  room  during  the  cold  days 
ing  suitable  lodgings  were  eagerly  sought,  and  nights  of  a  north  European  winter 
It  must  be  confessed  that  when  all  and  he  could  not  subsist  without  some 
these  questions,  necessary  and  unneces-  measure  of  that  ventilation  which  the 
sary,  were  answered  the  undertaking  still  European  regards  as  one  of  the  most  mis- 
seemed  to  be  a  venturesome  journey  into  chievous  manifestations  of  the  Evil  One. 
a  strange  and  quite  unknown  land.  The  Nevertheless,  the  American  student, 
little  German  and  French  that  were  then  particularly  in  Germany,  was  able  in 
taught  in  college  would  not  bear  the  those  days  to  come  very  close  to  the  life 
weight  of  the  necessities  of  daily  conver-  of  the  people,  to  enter  into  their  joys  and 
sation  and  must  be  quickly  supplemented  their  anxieties,  to  read  their  newspapers 
by  practical  instruction  in  both  languages,  and  their  books,  to  go  to  their  concerts 
Financial  arrangements  had  to  be  made,  and  their  theatres,  and  to  hear  their  re- 
and  the  cost  carefully  counted.  Finally,  flections  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  par- 
the  plunge  was  taken  and  the  shores  of  ticularly  upon  that  new  world  from  which 
America  faded  from  sight  for  the  first  the  student  himself  had  come.  At  that 
time.  time  there  was  more  migration  from  Ger- 
One  can  never  be  young  but  once,  and  many  to  America  than  is  now  the  case, 
one  can  never  make  the  first  trip  to  Eu-  and  there  were  somewhat  more  and 
rope  a  second  time.  There  is  something  stronger  immediate  personal  ties  between 
quite  unique  in  the  anticipation  with  households  in  the  Fatherland  and  house- 
which  one  first  approaches  the  Old  World  holds  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Never- 
in  the  endeavor  to  make  its  acquaintance,  theless,  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
From  history  and  from  literature  in  both  America  was  complete.  The  fact  that 
prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  from  anecdote  some  persons  had  been  lynched  in  New 
and  books  of  travel,  the  whole  scene  is  York  during  the  draft  riots  of  1863  had 
intellectually  familiar,  or  at  least  it  seems  developed  into  a  conviction  that  lynch- 
to  be  so.  Contact  with  it,  however,  dis-  ing  was  a  favorite  New  York  pastime,  and 
pels  this  illusion  and  reveals  for  the  first  that  delicate  women  were  exposed  to  the 
time  real  Europe,  whose  heart  is  beating  disagreeable  sight  of  victims  of  the  lynch- 
underneath  the  surface  with  the  blood-  ers  hanging  from  an  occasional  lamp-post. 
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Any  public  disorder  or  dereliction,  or  any 
unusual  or  discreditable  occurrence  which 
the  newspapers  had  made  much  of,  was 
magnified  into  a  habit  or  an  institution. 
There  were  no  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  there  was  no  American 
literature;  American  art  was  not  existent, 
and  American  science  was  a  negligible 
quantity. 

All  this  was  a  great  shock  for  the 
young  voyager,  who  had  set  out  with  a 
quite  different  impression  of  his  own 
country's  importance  and  achievements. 
He  found  now  that  it  was  regarded,  good- 
naturedly  enough,  as  an  overgrown  and 
irresponsible  child,  rich  no  doubt,  and 
likely  to  grow  richer,  but  not  able  to 
make  any  contribution  to  the  higher  life 
of  the  world.  Argument  on  any  one  of 
these  points  was  of  little  avail.  The 
minds  of  men  and  women,  even  those  of 
more  than  usual  intelligence  and  wide 
reading,  were  closed.  The  result  was 
frequently  vexation  of  spirit  and  loss  of 
temper,  but  the  discipline  was  useful. 
This  sort  of  reception  was  well  suited  to 
reduce  the  bumptiousness  of  the  young 
American,  and  to  make  him  understand 
for  perhaps  the  first  time  how  old  and  how 
large  the  world  was  and  how  set  were  its 
ways  of  thinking  and  of  appreciating  the 
newer  peoples. 

The  winter  of  1884-5  "^^'^^  a  particularly 
interesting  time  to  be  in  Berlin  o\\dng  to 
the  Socialist  agitation  then  in  active  prog- 
ress. The  city  was  in  what  was  tech- 
nically termed  a  minor  state  of  siege. 
This  was  a  rather  toplofty  term  to  de- 
scribe a  situation  in  which  police  regu- 
lations as  to  domicile,  public  meetings, 
processions  and  the  like  were  particularly 
stringent.  At  that  time  Berlin  was  much 
less  than  half  its  present  size.  The  pop- 
ulation was  probably  1,200,000,  and  as 
there  were  some  20,000  soldiers  stationed 
in  and  about  Berlin,  one  who  had  never 
seen  a  military  officer  in  his  life,  except  in 
a  parade  of  the  militia  on  Decoration 
Day,  met  these  gayly  uniformed  gentle- 
men at  every  turn,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
cafes,  and  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
with  no  little  surprise.  This  experience 
of  itself  induced  reflection.  What  were 
all  these  officers  and  soldiers  doing? 
Why  were  they  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive  industry?     Why  were   they  so 


quickly  deferred  to  by  the  ci\ilian  pop- 
ulation? Such  questions  as  these  the 
young  American  asked,  and  he  received 
replies  that  revealed  to  him,  again  for  the 
first  time,  a  different  \dew  of  the  state  and 
of  government  to  any  that  he  had  come 
in  contact  with  at  home. 

New  and  interesting  experiences  await- 
ed him  at  every  turn.  Emperor  William 
I,  der  alte  Kaiser,  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  by  the  populace,  was  to  be  seen 
every  morning  in  the  window  of  his 
working-room  at  the  palace,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  what  was  then  called  the  Opern 
Platz.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  Majesty 
to  return  by  a  gracious  gesture  every 
greeting  from  one  who  might  pass  his 
window,  and  to  rise  in  his  place  and  for- 
mally salute  whenever  a  body  of  troops, 
however  small,  passed  by.  The  Crown 
Prince,  who  was,  after  nearly  a  decade, 
to  come  to  the  throne  for  a  few  short 
weeks  as  Emperor  Friedrich  III,  was  the 
very  ideal  of  manly  dignity  and  beauty, 
and  seemed  to  incarnate  in  his  own  per- 
son the  attributes  and  traditions  of  roy- 
alty. His  eldest  son,  now  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  was  an  officer  of  the  gar- 
rison. He  was  frequently  seen  dri\ing  or 
riding  about  the  city,  and  came  into  fa- 
miliar converse  with  a  considerable  group 
of  young  men,  among  whom  occasionally 
an  American  student  was  included.  The 
daily  sight  of  royalty  and  of  the  imperial 
trappings  and  ceremonies  gave  to  the  in- 
stitution a  reahty  that  it  had  never  be- 
fore had  in  the  American's  mind.  To 
him  Emperors  and  Kings  had  always 
seemed  far-away  personalities,  recorded 
in  history  and  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  demigods  and  heroes  of  the  ancient 
mythology.  Now  he  was  to  find  that 
these  royal  personages  were  very  real, 
terribly  human,  quite  \dsible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  ready  to  enjoy  and  to  enter  into 
all  the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  life. 

Naturally  the  university  itself  was  the 
first  place  to  be  sought  out  after  the  great 
Friedrich  Strasse  Bahnhof  had  been  left 
behind  and  lodgings  chosen  and  occupied. 
So  this  was  the  great  University  of  Berlin  I 
On  either  side  of  the  court  sat  in  marble 
state  the  two  Humboldts,  Alexander  and 
Wilhelm.  The  low,  well-proportioned 
building,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
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stucco,  had  a  curious  attraction.  In  and  the  occasion  of  some  concern,  for  it  proved 
out  of  its  doors  and  across  this  court  had  that  Hofmann  was  at  the  moment  rector 
walked  for  seventy-five  years  some  of  the  magnificus  of  the  University  of  BerKn, 
great  men  of  the  world.  What  would  and  how  to  approach  so  exalted  a  per- 
one  not  have  given  to  see  Hegel  cross  the  sonage  required  both  preparation  and 
garden  behind  the  university  building,  advice.  The  preparation  took  the  form 
making  his  way  toward  the  Platz  which  of  a  solemn  suit  of  black  and  a  silk  hat. 
now  bears  his  name  and  which  contains  Advice  took  the  form  of  pointing  out  the 
his  efhgy;  or  to  see  Schleiermacher  turn  hour  of  the  day  when  the  eminent  per- 
his  steps  toward  home  at  the  end  of  one  sonage  should  be  sought  at  his  own  home, 
of  his  great  lectures  on  religious  feeling  This  proved  to  be  a  simple  little  house  on 
to  the  students  of  theology.  Imagina-  Dorotheen  Strasse,  not  far  from  the  uni- 
tion  could  even  see  the  magnetic  person-  versity  building ;  but  the  formal  prepara- 
ality  of  Fichte  himself  moving  about  in  tions  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  vain, 
these  halls  and  streets.  Trendelenburg,  when  the  rector  magnificus  opened  the 
Harms,  and  Droysen  had  recently  died,  door  himself  and  took  his  frightened  and 
but  von  Ranke  was  still  there  as  a  link  awed  visitor  by  the  hand  for  a  most 
with  the  past,  although  he  was  nearly  friendly  and  kindly  conversation.  This 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  opposite  his  visit  broke  the  ice.  If  the  rector  mag- 
name  in  the  announcement  for  the  se-  nificus  was  so  easy  to  approach,  then  the 
mester  were  printed  the  significant  words  professors,  both  ordinary  and  extraor- 
liest  nicht.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  dinary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Privat- 
the  young  American  when  he  first  put  his  Docenten,  must  be  a  very  simple  matter 
foot  inside  that  academic  building.  Every  indeed.  So  in  most  cases  it  proved, 
hallway  and  every  lecture-room  seemed  As  the  particular  subject  of  study  in 
to  echo  with  the  footsteps  and  with  the  this  case  was  to  be  philosophy  and  educa- 
voices  of  great  scholars  who  had  shaken  tional  theory,  the  steps  of  the  newcomer 
or  moulded  the  world  of  thought.  The  were  naturally  directed  first  to  the  apart- 
bulletin-boards  were  covered  with  curi-  ment  of  Eduard  Zeller.  This  apartment 
ously  written  notices  of  one  sort  or  an-  would  be  as  easy  to  find  to-day  as  it  was 
other.  Every  notice  was  eagerly  spelled  thirty  years  ago.  Professor  Zeller  and 
out  in  order  to  gain  some  information  of  his  charming  wife,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
student  customs  and  of  academic  life,  dinand  Christian  Baur,  the  founder  of  the 
Then  the  offices  of  dean  and  of  questor  so-called  Tubingen  School  of  Theology, 
were  hunted  up,  in  order  that  when  the  lived  at  4  Magdeburger  Strasse,  III 
time  came  for  the  formal  ceremony  of  Treppen,  and  thither  the  young  inquirer 
matriculation  one  might  know  where  to  climbed.  Zeller's  personality  is  not  likely 
go.  ever  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  then  seven- 

The  next  step  was  to  buckle  down  to  a  ty  years  of  age,  slight  and  spare  of  build 

better  mastery  of  the  German  language,  and  frame,  with  a  massive  forehead  and 

Hours  each  day  were  devoted  to  por-  the  keenest  of  keen  black  eyes.     While  at 

ing  over  German  grammars  and  reading-  work  in  his  study  he  usually  wore  a  long 

books;    to  conversation  in  lodgings,  on  dressing-gown  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 

the  streets,  and  in  the  Thiergarten  with  cord,  and  he  stood  at  a  high  desk  Hke  a 

companions  who  were  chosen  for  the  pur-  bookkeeper,  with  his  notes  and  books  of 

pose;    in  reading  the  daily  newspapers  reference   spread  about  him  in  orderly 

and   in   attending   the   theatre.     Of   all  fashion.     Here  was   the  greatest  living 

these  devices  perhaps  the  two  most  use-  authority  on  Greek  philosophy,  and  the 

ful  were  the  daily  conversations  on  the  man  whose  patient  industry  had  brought 

streets  and  in  the  Thiergarten  with  chosen  to  a  conclusion  the  '*  Philosophic  der  Grie- 

companions  and  the  nightly  visit  to  the  chen,"  an  almost  final  authority  in  its  field, 

theatre,  where  precise  enunciation  and  Never  was  great  scholar  kinder  to    the 

correct  pronunciation   seemed   to   make  youngest  and  most  callow  of  apprentices, 

German  so  easy  to  understand.  and  never  were  more  pains  taken  to  give 

A  letter  from  Professor  Chandler  to  a  youth   an   insight   into    the   life   and 

Hofmann,  the  great  Berlin  chemist,  was  thought  of  the  Greeks  and  their  meaning 
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for  all  time.  Moreover,  Professor  Zeller  in  Greifswald,  for  his  practical  exercises 
saw  to  it  that  his  pupil  had  opportunity  on  Kant's  "Prolegomena";  and  of  Doc- 
on  Sunday  evenings  to  meet,  under  his  tor  Lasson — who  is  still  living  and  near- 
roof,  some  of  the  most  charming  and  culti-  ly  eighty-five  years  of  age — for  his  course 
vated  men  and  women  who  then  adorned  on  fundamental  philosophical  problems, 
and  represented  the  intellectual  life  of  The  great  scholars  differed  widely  in 
Berlin.  After  all  these  years  one  can  see  their  method  of  presenting  their  several 
now  the  quick-moving  figure  of  du  Bois-  subjects.  On  Zeller's  own  recommenda- 
Reymond,  the  physiologist,  whose  pam-  tion  very  few  notes  were  taken  of  his  lec- 
phlet,  entitled  ''Die  sieben  Weltrathsel,"  tures.  The  young  American  having  pos- 
was  then  being^mdely  discussed  and  at-  sessed  himself  of  a  copy  of  the  professor's 
tacked ;  or  the  graceful  gentleness  of  Gold-  "Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Griechis- 
schmidt,  who  had  no  superior  as  a  master  chen  Philosophic,"  followed  closely  his 
of  commercial  law,  and  whose  conversa-  exposition,  book  open  in  hand,  and  wrote 
tion  moved  easily  over  both  legal  and  out  his  impressions  of  what  had  been  said 
practical  topics.  On  these  Sunday  even-  on  returning  to  his  lodgings.  Dilthey, 
ings,  too,  there  occasionally  came  Gneist,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  insistent  that 
who  was  particularly  interesting  as  the  precise  notes  should  be  taken.  To  this 
chief  authority  on  English  public  law;  end  he  di\'ided  his  daily  lecture  into  two 
Vahlen,  whose  spoken  Latin  in  his  seminar  parts.  It  was  his  custom  to  speak  for 
on  Lucretius  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  about  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  general 
novel  to  hear;  and  Ernst  Curtius,  who  can  way  in  exposition  of  the  subject  under 
still  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  memory  sitting  at  immediate  consideration,  and  then  for 
the  base  of  a  statue  in  the  Neues  Museum,  twenty  minutes  to  dictate,  with  pains- 
placidly  describing  to  a  group  of  students,  taking  accuracy  and  reiteration,  precisely 
note-book  in  hand,  the  characteristics  what  he  wished  the  student  to  put  down, 
and  significance  of  the  works  of  ancient  art  It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Professor 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Those  Dilthey  to  print  this  material  in  a  pam- 
were  noteworthy  evenings,  and  on  look-  phlet  that  his  practise  was  always  re- 
ing  back  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  sented  as  more  or  less  of  a  reflection  on 
perhaps  of  more  and  more  lasting  educa-  the  art  of  printing. 

tional  value  than  the  laboriously  attend-  Few  lecturers  were  more  persuasive, 
ed  lectures  that  extended  over  so  many  illuminating,  and  delightful  than  Fried- 
months,  rich  Paulsen.  This  extraordinary  man 
One's  first  experience  in  a  German  uni-  was  then  just  coming  into  his  fame  and 
versity  lecture-room  is  interesting  in  the  reputation.  While  his  classrooms  were 
extreme.  At  that  time  there  was  noth-  crowded  and  his  influence  very  great 
ing  like  it  in  America.  In  order  to  be  indeed,  he  was  still  but  a  professor  ex- 
officially  permitted  to  attend  a  course  of  traordinarius.  The  reason  popularly  as- 
lectures  it  was  necessary  to  seek  out  the  signed  for  this  in  the  university  was  that 
given  professor  in  his  private  consulta-  Paulsen  was  somewhat  too  progressive 
tion-room  and  to  secure  his  signature  in  and  radical  in  his  views  to  command 
the  Anmeldungs-Buch.  On  request  he  the  full  approval  of  his  ruling  powers  at 
would  assign  a  specific  seat  in  the  lecture-  the  Cultus  Ministerium.  He  was  thirty- 
hall,  particularly  if  the  student  were  a  nine  years  of  age,  and  his  swarthy  com- 
foreigner  and  anxious  to  be  placed  where  plexion,  flashing  eye,  and  eloquent  voice 
he  could  hear  clearly.  In  one  particular  made  an  impression  that  no  lapse  of  time 
Anmeldungs-Buch  it  is  still  possible  to  will  ever  weaken  or  destroy.  In  his  lec- 
spell  out  the  signatures  of  Zeller,  for  his  tures  on  educational  theory  he  opened  up 
course  on  the  general  history  of  philoso-  what  was  to  the  young  American  a  wholly 
phy;  of  Paulsen,  for  his  courses  on  the  in-  new  and  unknown  field  of  inquiry.  The 
troduction  to  philosophy  and  on  educa-  notion  that  the  great  activity  and  human 
tional  theory,  as  well  as  for  his  seminar  on  interest  called  education  might  be  sub- 
Kant's  "Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunf t " ;  of  jected  to  scientific  examination  and  anal- 
Dilthey,  for  his  course  on  logic  and  theory  ysis  and  might  be  shown  to  rest  upon 
of  knowledge;  of  Rehmke,  now  professor  definite  philosophical  principles,  was 
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nothing  short  of  a  revelation.  In  America  these  discourses  was,  for  the  first  few 
education  had  always  seemed  to  be — well,  moments,  distinctly  disagreeable,  since 
just  education !  In  Paulsen's  crowded  von  Treitschke's  deafness  left  him  with- 
lecture-room,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  out  any  power  to  control  his  voice.  In 
most  fascinating  subject  of  study.  In  his  consequence  it  was  frequently  almost 
seminar  on  Kant,  Paulsen  came  in  very  painful  to  listen  to  his  utterance.  It  was 
close  touch  with  the  fundamentals  of  his  not  long,  however,  before  one  forgot  the 
subject  and  with  the  select  company  of  utterance  in  the  vividness  and  vigor  of 
students  who  were  admitted  to  his  com-  what  the  man  was  saying.  That  at  the 
panionship,  there  to  receive  the  severest  end  of  a  generation  his  social  and  political 
and  most  searching  criticism  both  of  the  philosophy  was  to  shake  the  whole  world 
methods  and  of  the  results  of  their  work,  with  the  evidences  of  its  powxr  was  little 
Twenty  years  afterward,  when  Paulsen  dreamed  of  in  those  days.  True,  von 
had  come  fully  to  his  own  and  when  his  Treitschke's  attacks  on  England,  and  on 
influence  not  only  in  Germany  but  out-  America  as  well,  seemed  even  then  to  be 
side  of  it  was  literally  enormous,  and  very  bitter  and  very  frequent.  But  they 
when  the  years  had  turned  his  coal-black  proceeded  so  plainly  from  a  complete 
hair  into  a  most  becoming  iron-gray,  he,  misconception  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
seated  either  in  his  study  or  in  the  gar-  acter  and  temperament  that  they  did  not 
den  of  his  home  at  Steglitz,  used  to  laugh  seem  likely  to  be  practically  influential, 
over  the  experiences  of  long  ago  and  to  Treitschke's  favorite  complaint  against 
recall  with  that  American  student,  who  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  was  that 
remained  to  the  end  his  close  and  in-  they  were  hypocrites  and  nations  of  mere 
timate  friend  and  correspondent,  much  shopkeepers  making  pretense  to  the  pos- 
that  had  happened  in  the  interval  both  in  session  of  cultivation.  More  than  once 
Europe  and  across  the  Atlantic.  Paul-  he  said,  with  the  most  astonishing  em- 
sen  was  much  touched  by  the  apprecia-  phasis,  that  England  and  Englishmen 
tion  accorded  him  in  America,  and  when  were  lost  to  all  idealism  and  that  they 
Professor  Frank  Thilly,  then  of  the  Uni-  possessed  no  national  vigor.  Interesting 
versity  of  Missouri,  translated  his  more  as  this  was,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
important  books  into  English  he  was  as  basis  on  which  it  rested  made  itself  plain, 
much  pleased  as  a  young  girl  on  going  to  Treitschke  could  not  understand  how 
her  first  ball.  any  nation  or  people  could  prefer  com- 
There  are  other  impressions  and  mem-  mon  sense  to  logical  perfection,  and  so, 
cries,  too,  no  less  Advid  and  no  less  inspir-  when  the  Anglo-Saxons,  deterred  by  com- 
ing. There  were  the  evening  popular  mon  sense,  failed  to  carry  out  to  their 
lectures  of  du  Bois-Reymond,  who  re-  logical  conclusions  certain  professed  prin- 
flected  the  curiously  divergent  influences  ciples  of  conduct,  he  accused  them  of 
of  Johannes  Miiller  and  of  Neander,  in  hypocrisy. 

which  he  expounded  and  interpreted  in  Then  there  was  Pfleiderer,  who  repre- 
masterly  fashion  the  developing  progress  sented  what  was  left  of  Hegelian  influ- 
of  modern  science  and  the  significance  ence  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  There 
of  its  controlHng  principles  and  its  most  was  Kirchhoff  the  Hellenist  and  Kirch- 
far-reaching  results.  There  were  also  the  hoff  the  physicist.  Brunner,  who  is  still 
early  lectures  in  what  soon  proved  to  be  a  living,  was  teaching  German  legal  history, 
far  too  technical  course  to  follow,  by  von  and  Dernburg  was  painfully  expounding 
Helmholtz  on  die  Wellentheorie,  in  which  the  Pandects  to  students  of  law.  Bern- 
he  connected  together  by  a  single  for-  hard  Weiss,  now  in  retirement  and  almost 
mula,  and  brought  under  the  dominance  ninety  years  of  age,  had  classes  of  con- 
of  a  single  law,  wave-motion  of  every  sort,  siderable  size  in  the  theology  of  the  New 
whether  manifested  in  the  realm  of  mat-  Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ,  while 
ter,  in  that  of  mind,  or  in  that  of  social  Dillmann  lectured  on  Old  Testament  the- 
organization.  Then  there  were  the  Mon-  ology.  Waldeyer,  the  great  anatomist, 
day  evening  popular  discourses  by  von  whose  name  still  heads  the  list  of  the 
Treitschke,  who  was  at  the  very  height  of  medical  faculty,  was  leading  the  world 
his  influence  and  power.     To  listen  to  in  his  particular  branch  of  knowledge, 
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as  was  Virchow  in  his,  although  he  found 
time  to  engage  in  poUtics  and  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Reichstag.  Robert 
Koch  was  a  member  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty, but  his  greatest  fame  was  yet  to 
come.  Mommsen  was  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age  and  quite  the  most  pic- 
turesque figure  in  the  whole  university 
group.  His  spare,  keen  face,  with  long, 
white  hair  and  sharp  black  eyes  and  bent 
shoulders,  were  so  famihar  to  the  people 
of  Berhn  that  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets  hats  were  lifted  as  to  royalty,  for 
every  Berliner  understood  that  in  Momm- 
sen Berhn  and  Germany  had  one  of  their 
chief  est  treasures,  c  That  young  American 
well  remembers  ha\ing  heard  Momm- 
sen say,  at  one  of  Zeller's  Sunday  eve- 
ning gatherings,  that  the  reason  why 
he  had  never  continued  his  "History  of 
Rome"  through  the  imperial  period  was 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  it  was  that  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  downfall  of  Roman  ci\'ilization. 

The  list  of  those  whose  lectures  might 
then  be  heard,  and  whom  this  young 
American  did  hear  at  least  once,  usually 
out  of  sheer  curiosity,  is  too  long  to  be 
recounted.  There  were  those  of  Weier- 
strass,  in  mathematics;  of  SchmoUer  and 
Wagner,  in  economics,  both  still  Uving 
and  Wagner  still  lecturing;  of  Weber,  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indian  lore;  of  Kiepert 
the  geographer;  of  Forster,  whose  charm 
of  personality  gave  him  much  greater  in- 
fluence than  would  naturally  attach  to  a 
professor  of  a  subject  so  little  followed 
as  astronomy;  of  Delbriick,  who  was  al- 
ready teaching  history;  and  of  Diels,  who 
though  only  a  professor  extraor  dinar  ins 
in  those  days,  was  already  marked  out  for 
the  unusual  distinction  that  he  gained 
later  on.  In  ethics  there  was  the  excep- 
tionally interesting  personahty  of  von 
Gizycki,  who  was  but  thirty-four  years 
of  age  and  destined  to  a  life  all  too  short. 

The  freedom  which  made  it  possible 
to  hear  and  to  meet  all  these  men  was 
gained  by  following  the  ad\ice  of  Pro- 
fessor Archibald  Alexander.  He  had  en- 
joined fulfilling  all  the  conditions  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  tak- 
ing that  degree  before  leaving  America. 
This  left  the  young  American  with  no 
technical    and    time-consuming    require- 


ments to  meet  in  Berhn,  but  set  him  free 
to  get  all  that  he  could,  and  as  he  could, 
from  the  great  scholars  there  assembled. 

Of  the  men  who  are  now  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
many  were  at  that  time  still  winning  their 
spurs  elsewhere.  Harnack,  who  has  so 
long  been  the  chief  ornament  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  was  then  but  thirty-three 
years  of  age  and  a  professor  at  Giessen. 
The  great  Hellenist,  von  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff ,  son-in-law  of  Mommsen,  was 
less  than  forty  years  of  age  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen.  Emil  Fischer,  the 
chemist,  was  but  httle  more  than  thirty 
and  had  a  chair  at  Erlangen.  Benno 
Erdmann  was  about  the  same  age  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  at 
Breslau.  Eduard  ^leyer  was  at  the  same 
university,  while  Delitzsch  was  at  Leipzig. 
Schiemann  had  at  that  time  no  university 
connection. 

Important  as  the  German  universities, 
particularly  Berlin,  are  to-day,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  occupied  a  higher"relative 
rank  from  1830  to  about  1890  than  they 
have  since  enjoyed.  Truly,  there  were 
academic  giants  in  Berhn  thirty  years 
ago,  and  each  one  of  them  had  his  share 
in  making  over  and  in  building  up  the  in- 
tellectual fabric  of  that  young  American 
student.  Zeller  and  Paulsen  were  natu- 
rally by  far  the  most  influential,  for  asso- 
ciation with  them  was  constant  and  inti- 
mate, and  the  subjects  of  which  they  were 
masters  were  the  young  student's  chosen 
field  of  study.  But  each  great  scholar 
whose  lecture-room  was  entered,  if  it 
were  only  for  a  single  visit,  left  an  in- 
effaceable impression  of  what  scholarship 
meant,  of  what  a  university  was,  and  of 
what  a  long  road  higher  education  in 
America  had  to  travel  before  it  could  hope 
to  reach  a  plane  of  equal  elevation.  From 
Zeller  was  learned  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Greek  spirit  and  the  real  significance 
of  the  embryology  of  Western  thought  as 
contained  in  the  noble  records  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  It  was  Zeller  who 
made  real  beyond  peradventure  the  truth 
afterward  expressed  so  compactly  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  that  ever\^thing  that  lives 
and  moves  in  the  Western  world,  save 
only  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  is  Greek 
in  its  origin.  When  it  came  time  to 
leave  Berlin  the  old  teacher  gave  to  his 
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young  American  pupil  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  '^Grundriss,"  in  which  he 
inscribed  as  a  farewell  message  of  friend- 
ship and  of  counsel  the  well-known  saying 

of    Solon,    Fr^pdaxo)   S'dtic  xoXXd  BtSaaxopLSvoq. 

What  Solon  said  of  himself  was  equally 
true  of  Zeller,  and  must  always  remain 
true  of  those  whom  Zeller  influenced.  All 
alike  grow  old  constantly  learning  many 
new  things. 

From  Paulsen  was  learned  the  lesson 
that  Kant  came  to  teach,  namely,  that 
without  a  critical  examination  of  the  proc- 
ess of  knowing  it  is  quite  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  discuss  knowledge.  Paulsen's 
exposition  of  Kant's  critical  method  and 
his  discipline  in  its  applications  made  it 
impossible  ever  again  to  fall  a  victim 
to  any  of  the  varied  forms  of  sheer  as- 
sumption in  which  uncritical  and  dog- 
matical philosophy  presents  itself.  From 
Paulsen  there  was  learned,  too,  the  lesson 
that  the  process  of  education  rests  pri- 
marily on  the  training  of  the  will,  the 
building  of  character,  and  that  it  should 
give  to  conduct  a  social  aim  or  purpose. 
If  ever  two  great  teachers  produced  a  last- 
ing influence  on  the  mind  and  thought  of 
a  pupil,  Zeller  and  Paulsen  produced  that 
influence  on  the  mind  and  the  thought 
of  their  young  American  student. 

In  Berlin  every  hour  of  the  day  and  of 
the  evening  was  an  educational  influence. 
Not  only  lecture-rooms,  but  personal  vis- 
its, the  theatre,  concerts,  the  opera,  the 
many  delightful  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  all  combined  to  give  an  at- 
mosphere and  to  provide  a  stimulus.  This 
was  really  education.  This  was  really 
contact  with  great  personalities  and  with 
sources  and  standards  of  power — intel- 
lectual, moral,  aesthetic.  Where  else  in 
the  world  could  the  narrow  means  of  a 
student  have  admitted  him  for  a  mark  to 
hear  rendered  one  of  the  great  operas — 
German,  Italian,  or  French — or  on  any 
Wednesday  evening  for  half  a  mark  to  the 
Bilse  Koncert-Halle,  on  Leipziger  Strasse, 
to  listen  to  a  complete  symphony  by  Bee- 
thoven, by  Mozart,  by  Brahms,  or  by 
Raff,  superbly  rendered  by  one  of  the 
best  orchestras  in  the  world  ?  Where  else 
could  one  have  had  opportunity  for  a 
mere  trifle  to  hear  Shakespeare  superbly 
acted  or  to  see  the  classic  German 
drama  put  upon  the  stage  with  every 


possible  aid  to  its  complete  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  ? 

Opportunities  to  study  the  political  life 
of  the  new  and  rapidly  developing  Ger- 
man Empire  were  not  lacking.  There 
were  \dgorous  debates  in  the  Reichstag 
just  then,  and  a  kindly  word  from  a  uni- 
versity professor  gained  for  the  young 
American  opportunity  to  hear,  under  the 
best  auspices,  a  stirring  debate  between 
Bismarck  and  Liebknecht,  the  forceful 
leader  of  the  Social  Democrats.  A  fas- 
cinating figure  in  the  Reichstag  was  Doc- 
tor Windthorst,  known  familiarly  as  die 
kleine  Excellenz,  who  was  exerting  enor- 
mous influence  as  parliamentary  leader  of 
the  Centre,  or  Catholic,  party.  His  fel- 
low Hanoverian,  Benningsen,  [was  the 
spokesman  of  the  National  Liberals.  In 
addition  to  this  striking  group  of  par- 
liamentary leaders,  there  was  the  spare 
and  grim  form  of  Moltke  himself,  who 
occasionally  had  a  very  brief  word  to  say 
on  matters  of  military  organization  and 
policy. 

Surely  this  was  a  real  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  discoverer  often  stag- 
gered under  the  load  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  carry.  Indeed,  it  has  taken  the 
better  part  of  a  subsequent  generation 
to  enable  him  to  digest  and  to  assimilate 
it  all. 

After  Berlin  came  Paris,  and  the  Ameri- 
can student  who  has  missed  that  sequence 
has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
of  the  intellectual  life. 

In  1885  the  Third  Republic  was  still 
regarded  as  frankly  experimental,  and 
every  type  of  republicanism  and  of  radi- 
calism was  contending  for  the  mastery 
in  its  public  life.  Royalists  of  one  type 
or  another  were  as  plentiful  as  straw- 
berries, and  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  to 
hear  a  discussion  after  dinner  as  to  which 
of  the  various  claimants  of  the  overturned 
throne  of  France  was  the  most  likely  to 
gain  possession  of  it.  Sainte-Beuve,  Bau- 
delaire, and  Flaubert  had,  indeed,  been 
dead  for  some  years,  but  they  were  still 
the  oracles  of  the  more  cultivated  youth 
of  France,  and  it  was  their  names  that 
came  of  tenest  to  the  lips  of  the  student  of 
literature  or  of  the  ambitious  aspirant 
for  literary  fame.  Edmond  Scherer  was 
writing  in  the  columns  of  Le  Temps,  and 
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Jules  Simon,  well  on  in  years  but  vigor- 
ous, was  doing  the  same  in  Le  Matin. 
Daudet,  who  gained  almost  everything 
that  he  wanted  except  election  to  the 
Academy,  was  to  be  met  not  infrequent- 
ly, as  was  Zola,  who,  although  not  so  fa- 
mous as  he  became  later,  was  writing  at  a 
great  rate.  Brunetiere  was  then  only  sub- 
editor of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
and  his  principal  work  remained  to  be 
done;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  decided- 
ly a  person  of  weight  and  intellectual 
circumstance.  At  the  Sorbonne,  Greard 
was  ruling  with  benignant  capacity  and 
assiduity.  The  first  climb  up  the  slow 
slope  of  what  remained  of  Mont  St.  Gen- 
evieve called  up  in  imagination  the  days 
of  Abelard  and  William  of  Champeaux 
and  the  great  philosophical  discussions 
which  then  divided  the  intellectual  world 
of  Europe. 

Then  there  were  the  scholars  whom  it 
was  a  joy  and  a  privilege  to  meet.  There 
was  Gaston  Boissier,  who  made  Horace 
and  Cicero,  Vergil  and  Tacitus  seem  like 
old  friends,  and  who  brought  before  the 
mind's  eye  with  the  utmost  vividness  the 
life  of  Pompeii  and  of  Rome  and  the  hap- 
penings in  Roman  Africa.  There  was 
Gaston  Paris,  the  mediaevalist,  without 
an  equal.  There  was  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes,  whose  *' Cite  Antique''  had  al- 
ready exercised  its  strange  fascination 
on  this  particular  American.  There  was 
Henri  Poincare,  who,  though  often  suffer- 
ing in  body,  had  one  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing of  modern  minds.  Naturally  a  central 
object  of  interest  and  almost  of  pilgrim- 
age was  Louis  Pasteur.  Renouvier  one 
might  know  from  his  books,  but  the  man 
himself  lived  too  much  withdrawn  from 
other  men  to  make  possible  a  meeting  in 
the  flesh.  Paul  Janet,  who,  while  neither 
original  nor  constructive,  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  lucid  of  philosophical 
lecturers,  was  at  his  best. 

Almost  every  stone  in  Paris  seemed  to 
cry  out  with  the  voice  of  a  great  man. 
Here  both  history  and  literature  seemed 
to  have  been  made.  Over  yonder  was 
the  tower  from  out  whose  bells  rang  the 
signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Not  far  away  was  the  place  where 
stood  the  Bastile,  symbol  and  token  of 
an  old  and  dead  order.  Beyond,  at  the 
edge  of  what  was  now  the  Place  de   la 


Concorde,  stood  the  guillotine,  under 
whose  knife  were  beheaded  good  and  bad 
alike.  One  wandered  about  the  bewitch- 
ing streets  of  the  Quartier  Latin  as  in  a 
trance,  expecting  to  meet  at  every  turn  a 
figure  walking  out  of  the  pages  of  Balzac 
or  of  Dumas  or  of  Eugene  Sue.  It  was 
not  easy  in  tracing  out  the  lines  of  the 
Paris  of  history,  of  the  Paris  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  of  the  Paris  of  that  day 
to  keep  back  the  manifest  ex^idences  of 
emotion  and  excitement  that  sought  to 
find  expression.  For  the  first  time  the 
Latin  spirit  came  to  have  definite  mean- 
ing and  reality.  It  was  so  different  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  as  revealed  in 
America  and  so  different  from  the  Teu- 
tonic spirit  as  revealed  in  Berlin.  Some- 
how it  seemed  subtler  and  more  refined, 
more  delicate  and  more  highly  civilized 
than  either.  As  the  young  student  moved 
about  in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
Paris  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
he  began  to  feel  himself  in  companion- 
ship with  the  Greeks  of  modern  times, 
the  one  truly  civilized  people  in  the 
world.  It  became  so  much  more  easy 
than  it  ever  had  been  to  understand  the 
impatience  of  the 'French  with  other  and 
less  favored  peoples  than  themselves. 
They  knew  and  had  passed  through  so 
much  that  others  had  still  to  learn  and  to 
come  to  know.  Of  all  Europe,  France 
alone  had  passed  through  the  baptism  of 
a  revolution.  Quasi-revolutions  and  at- 
tempts at  revolution  had  marked  the 
history  of  other  lands,  but  France,  and 
France  alone,  had  passed  out  from  under 
the  old  rule,  tried  as  if  by  fire,  and  had 
preserved  in  the  fulness  of  the  modern 
spirit,  and  with  the  richness  of  an  age- 
long cultivation,  the  true  and  high  stand- 
ards of  judgment  in  things  of  the  mind. 
E\'idence  of  this  multiplied  day  by  day 
as  the  young  American  made  his  daily 
pilgrimage  all  the  way  from  modest  lodg- 
ings in  the  Rue  de  la  Boetie  to  the  Sor- 
bonne. Sometimes  his  steps  would  follow 
one  course  and  sometimes  another,  but 
always  and  everywhere  the  evidences  of 
cultivation  and  of  civilization  abounded. 
Paris  revealed  itself  as  the  only  place  in 
the  world  where  conversation  is  a  fine  art 
and  where  the  publication  of  a  new  book 
by  a  writer  of  note  is  hailed  as  an  event 
of  social  importance. 
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And  so  it  went.  On  every  side  and  at  The  American  student  who  has  never 
every  hour  the  young  student  found  im-  been  to  the  University  of  Paris  has  missed 
pressions,  ideas,  judgments,  opinions,  ex-  something  which  no  German  university 
periences  pouring  in  upon  him  with  a  could  ever  give  him.  But  he  should  come 
richness  that  was  truly  overwhelming,  to  Paris  after  having  studied  at  Berlin, 
He  began  to  see  that  Paris  w^as  the  one  or  Leipzig,  or  Munich.  The  reason  is 
place  to  which  to  go  to  file  down  and  to  that  the  highly  artistic  and  very  subtle 
pohsh  a  student's  mind  that  had  been  method  of  the  French  savant  is  a  perfect 
forged  and  hewn  out  in  the  rough  in  Ger-  complement  to  the  patient  and  plodding 
many.  The  two  civilizations,  the  two  meticulousness  of  the  German  Gelehrter. 
national  and  racial  spirits,  the  two  uni-  The  artistry  of  the  French  was  mani- 
versities  seemed  in  no  sense  antagonistic  fested  in  their  exposition  of  every  sub- 
but  rather  to  be  highly  and  wonderfully  ject.  Whether  one  was  listening  to  Re- 
complementary.  This  again  was  real  ed-  nan  on  the  history  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
ucation.  Men  of  light  and  leading,  men  or  to  Taine  on  the  philosophy  of  art,  or 
who  knew  what  standards  were  and  who  to  Caro  on  Goethe,  he  could  not  fail  to 
insisted  on  applying  them,  were  close  com-  see  the  national  and  racial  characteristics 
panions,  instructors,  and  guides.  What  manifesting  themselves  in  splendid  and 
young  student  from  across  the  Atlantic  compelling  fashion.  To  end  an  intellec- 
would  not  find  his  mind  enriched  and  in-  tual  voyage  of  discovery  at  the  University 
spired  by  experience  such  as  that?  of  Paris  is  to  put  a  frame  on  a  picture 

The  French  political  life  was  even  more  that  would  be  imperfect  without  it.    The 

interesting  than  that  of  Germany,  for  it  drill,  the  disciphne,  and  the  training  in 

seemed  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  patient   thoroughness  one  got  in  those 

realities  of  politics.     Gambetta  had  been  days  in  Germany  as  he  could  not  get  it  in 

dead  for  three  years,  but  his  spirit  and  his  America,  in  England,  or  in  France.     But 

influence  were  very  much  alive.     Jules  a  point  of  xaew,  a  sense  of  proportion. 

Ferry  fell  from  power  on  a  dismal  March  the  meaning  of  the  intellectual  life  and 

day  in  1885  with  a  roar  that  shook  even  standards  of  taste  in  judgment  and  ap- 

the  quiet  precincts  of  the  Sorbonne.     Of  preciation  were  taught  at  the   Sorbonne 

radical  and  of  socialist  oratory  there  was  and  in  Paris  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
an  abundance  to  hear,  and  the  semicomic, 

semitragic  figure  of   General  Boulanger  The  discovery  of  England  is  another 

was  still  troubling  the  political  waters.  story  and  a  long  one. 


ROSE    MONGERS 

By  Eloise   Robinson 

We  are  selling  you  joy  for  a  penny  to-day, 

Rosy-tipped  joy  in  the  square. 
Honey-sweet  joy  and  a  penny  to  pay, 

Pauper  or  millionaire. 

It's  joy  we  are  selling  for  only  a  penny. 

As  much  as  your  heart  can  enfold; 
Though  your  dollars  be  few  or  your  dollars  be  many, 

What  better  than  joy  for  your  gold? 

The  joy  that  you  dreamed  had  gone  long  ago, 

Or  only  in  fairyland  grows, 
We're  selling  to-day  for  a  penny  or  so, 

Wrapped  up  in  the  bud  of  a  rose! 
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By  Ralph   D.   Paine 
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IS  father  was  governor  of  a 
northern  Chinese  province 
remote  from  the  sea,  a  rug- 
ged land  of  red  hills  and 
dusty  plains  extending  to 
the  Great  Wall.  Nobody 
knew  how  many  million  people  were  un- 
der his  sway.  They  were  a  swarthy,  big- 
framed  stock,  unlike  the  docile  yellow 
coolies  of  the  south,  and  their  temper  was 
turbulent.  The  empire  in  revolution,  the 
overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  and  the  amazing  in- 
rush of  modern  ideas  had  made  no  such 
commotion  here  as  elsewhere.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  China  was  still  dominant.  The 
governor  ruled  \\ith  ^^'isdom,  nor  spared 
the  iron  hand  of  severity  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  law  and  order.  What  was 
more  rare,  he  possessed  integrity. 

The  apple  of  his  eye  was  his  only  son, 
young  Sung  Wu  Chen,  and  it  was  for  a 
momentous  interview  that  he  had  sum- 
moned him  to  the  audience-room  after  a 
crowd  of  lesser  officials  had  departed  with 
elaborate  ceremonial  and  the  rustle  of 
silken  robes.  The  governor  was  a  spare 
man,  a  little  bent  over.  Obeying  the 
edict,  he  had  cut  off  his  queue,,  and  the 
hair  that  showed  beneath  the  mandarin's 
cap  was  turning  white.  His  thin  face  was 
wrinkled  and  tired,  a  face  singularly  in- 
telUgent  and  stamped  mth  the  caste  of 
his  aristocratic  breeding  and  ancestr>\ 

The  son  showed  the  same  fine  strain, 
not  moulded  from  the  common  clay.  Of 
smaller  stature  than  his  father,  his  man- 
ner had  a  kindred  dignity  and  ease.  It 
was  significant  that  he  wore  European 
clothing,  a  serge  suit  smartly  cut,  while 
the  governor  was  august  in  the  flowing 
garments  of  his  rank,  whose  pattern  had 
been  unchanged  for  centuries,  a  fan  hang- 
ing from  his  jewelled  girdle.  The  lad. 
Sung  Wu  Chen,  bowed  with  courtly  re- 
spect, and  the  father  leaned  forrvard  in 
the  chair  of  carved  teak-wood  to  clasp  his 
hand.    They  talked  together  in  the  dia- 


lect of  their  language  that  is  pecuKar  to 
the  scholar  and  the  gentleman. 

''I  have  given  much  thought  to  your 
affairs,"  said  the  governor,  his  expression 
a  shade  ^^4stful.  He  aptly  quoted  from 
the  Shing  Yu,  or  Sacred  Commands,  for 
he  was  profoundly  learned  in  the  classics : 
'"Pay  just  regard  to  paternal  and  filial 
duties,  in  order  to  give  due  importance  to 
the  relations  of  life.' " 

Sung  Wu  Chen  smiled,  and,  not  to  be 
outdone,  replied  with  a  maxim  of  Con- 
fucius: "'Knowledge  produces  pleasure 
clear  as  water.'  " 

"It  is  well  said,"  gravely  spoke  the 
governor,  "but  the  old  knowledge  is  pass- 
ing and  the  world  is  turned  upside  do-^Ti. 
What  the  Western  mind  calls  the  awak- 
ening of  China  is  a  process  painful,  dis- 
turbed, darkly  uncertain.  We  are  tr}4ng 
to  run  before  we  have  learned  to  walk,  my 
son.  I  myself  am  unable  to  acquire  this 
new  ci\iHzation  'v\ith  clear  understanding. 
The  brittle  stalk  of  dry  millet  breaks  be- 
fore a  rush  of  wind,  but  the  young  -billow- 
shoot  bends  and  readily  adapts  itself." 

The  speaker  filled  the  tiny  bowl  of  his 
long-stemmed  pipe  vdxh.  a  pinch  of  to- 
bacco and  thoughtfully  inhaled.  His 
emotions  were  poignant  but  he  concealed 
them  behind  a  philosophic  calmness  of 
aspect.  His  son  was  stirred  to  enthu- 
siasm. It  kindled  his  sensitive  features 
and  his  gestures  were  ardent  as  he  re- 
plied, speaking  rapidly: 

"And  I  am  the  willow-shoot,  most 
honorable  sir?  There  are  many  of  us, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  should  be 
trained  aright.  Four  thousand  years  of 
Chinese  culture  and  tradition  and  prece- 
dent have  been  tossed  to  the  rubbish  heap. 
Only  the  foundations  remain.  I  desire 
to  learn  how  to  build  according  to  the 
methods  and  the  sagacity  of  the  West." 

"Then  you  should  not  learn  at  second- 
hand," declared  the  elder  man.  "It  is 
best  for  you  to  go  from  among  your  own 
people.    The  ways  of  the  foreigner  are  al- 
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ready  familiar  to  you.  Ah,  it  is  not  long 
since  we  called  them  barbarians.  The 
American  tutor  employed  for  your  bene- 
fit has  taught  you  many  things.  You 
speak  and  write  the  uncouth  language 
mth  an  ease  that  astonishes  me.  This 
tutor  gained  his  wisdom  in  a  great  uni- 
versity of  his  own  land,  the  name  of  which 
is  Yale.  At  Changsha,  as  you  know, 
other  graduates  of  this  seat  of  learning 
have  estabUshed  a  college  called  Yale  in 
China." 

''  A  friend  of  mine  is  a  student  at  Chang- 
sha," eagerly  explained  Sung  Wu  Chen. 
*'It  is  wonderfully  excellent,  but  at  best 
a  rivulet  from  the  fountain  and  source 
in  America.  It  is  there,  indeed,  that  I 
would  go,  with  your  most  gracious  appro- 
bation, to  what  mv  tutor  calls  'the  mother 
of  men,  old  Yale.'  " 

"It  is  so  decreed,"  said  the  governor, 
stifling  a  sigh.  "I  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion.  Your  departure  will  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  proper  time." 

The  season  of  the  year  was  summer, 
torrid  by  day  and  dry  with  desert  winds. 
Doors  and  latticed  windows  were  opened, 
and  from  the  room  in  which  they  sat  the 
spacious  courtyard  was  visible.  It  was 
populous  and  noisy  with  house  servants, 
yamen  runners  or  messengers,  interpret- 
ers, and  ragged  petitioners  airing  griev- 
ances, while  a  few  infantrymen  in  khaki, 
of  the  new  army,  lounged  on  guard  duty. 
In  the  street  beyond,  as  seen  through 
the  gilded  gateway,  eddied  a  torrent  of 
humanity,  of  carts  and  camels  and  don- 
keys, all  jostling,  intermixed  in  stifling 
dust.  Mongol  and  Manchu  and  Chi- 
nese, they  fought  and  sweated  for  bare 
existence  in  an  overcrowded  land.  The 
reek  of  them  and  their  filthy  streets  was 
blown  into  the  courtyard.  The  son  of  the 
governor  gazed  out  through  the  gateway 
and  his  elation  was  sobered.  He  beheld 
a  problem  almost  beyond  solving,  a  task 
to  stagger  the  imagination.  Earnestly  he 
spoke,  after  long  thought: 

"What  can  be  done  with  this  China  of 
ours?  Do  those  yonder  know  or  care? 
Machinery,  railroads,  steamboats  ?  They 
will  bring  starvation  to  millions  who  now 
toil  with  their  backs  and  legs  and  hands. 
It  is  for  me  to  try  to  grasp  the  economics, 
the  history,  the  government  of  this  West- 
ern civilization  which  we  must  adapt  to 


our  own  peculiar  needs  or  perish  as  a 
nation.  With  profound  gratitude,  oh,  my 
worshipful  parent,  I  go  to  Yale  in  Amer- 
ica to  make  myself  worthy  of  you  and  my 
revered  ancestors." 

They  bowed  low  to  each  other,  and  the 
governor  went  to  confer  with  his  secre- 
taries. His  son  fled  from  the  audience- 
chamber,  shedding  his  dignity  as  he  ran, 
and  burst  into  another  building  of  the 
compound.  A  clean-built  young  man  in 
white  linen  sat  with  his  feet  cocked  up  on 
a  desk,  and  he  was  reading  a  New  York 
paper  two  months  old.  He  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  sporting  page,  regarded 
Sung  Wu  Chen  mth  quizzical  interest, 
and  drawled  in  English: 

"Something  doing?  I  have  an  intu- 
ition that  my  job  is  about  to  slip  from 
under  me." 

His  pupil  slapped  him  on  the  back  and 
replied  in  the  same  tongue: 

"Bully  for  us,  Mr.  Gray.  He  will  send 
me  to  Yale.  It  is  all  your  influence.  I 
am  under  ten  thousand  obligations.  But 
I  think  you  may  keep  a  job  if  you  msh  as 
a  foreign  adviser  to  my  father.  He  es- 
teems you  very  much,  indeed." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself,"  said  Har- 
vey Gray,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
quit  the  consular  service  for  this  more  lu- 
crative connection.  "  Outward  bound  for 
old  New  Haven,  are  you.  Sung?  Great 
luck.  Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  me. 
Drop  out  to  the  field  when  the  grads 
come  back  to  coach  the  eleven  and  say 
you  know  an  old  pal  of  theirs.  I  have 
enjoyed  these  two  years  with  you.  I 
hoped  all  the  time  the  governor  could 
come  to  see  it  my  way.  And  so  he  has 
surrendered." 

"You  bet,  Mr.  Gray.  Can  I  enter  the 
sophomore  class,  do  you  think?  And  am 
I  too  small  to  play  football?" 

"Without  hurling  posies  at  myself. 
Sung,  you  can  break  into  the  second  year. 
That  mind  of  yours  runs  on  ball-bearings. 
As  for  football,  I'm  afraid  you  lack  the 
heft,  although  you  are  there  with  the 
punch." 

Sung  Wu  Chen  looked  disappointed, 
but  he  resolved  to  be  as  fine  a  pattern  of 
a  Yale  man  as  Mr.  Gray,  nevertheless. 
They  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  together, 
and  the  exiled  American  fought  down  the 
hungry  homesickness  that  would  not  be 
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denied.  News  travels  fast  in  a  swarm- 
ing Chinese  household,  and  that  evening 
there  came  to  Sung  Wu  Chen  a  burly,  bat- 
tered retainer  vdih  a  scar  on  his  chin.  On 
the  breast  of  his  blue  blouse  was  stitched 
a  de\ice  to  indicate  that  he  belonged 
to  the  retinue  of  the  governor,  and  he 
wore  it  with  swaggering  pride.  His  early 
history  was  clouded,  but  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  a  bandit  condemned 
to  execution.  In  gratitude  for  pardon, 
he  had  attached  himself  to  Sung  Wu 
Chen  when  the  boy  was  a  little  shaver, 
and  had  served  as  a  body-guard,  an  at- 
tendant, a  servant  of  matchless  fidehty. 
WTien  his  young  master  walked  in  the 
city  this  Li  Hwan  followed  unobserved. 
At  night  he  lay  on  a  straw  mat  not  far 
from  his  master's  door.  A  truculent  ruf- 
fian, his  brawls  \vith  the  police  were  noto- 
rious ,  and  Sung  Wu  Chen  had  found  him 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance.  On  this  night 
he  was  subdued  and  downcast  as  he  said 
hoarsely,  in  one  of  the  Shansi  dialects : 

^'I  have  beaten  the  chief  cook  and 
kicked  two  stable-boys  for  the  hes  they 
told  me.  Of  course  it  is  not  true  that  you 
go  to  the  cursed  land  of  the  Yankee  for- 
eign devils,  there  to  live  for  many  years." 

''It  is  the  truth,  Li  Hwan,  and  you 
must  behave  yourself  hereafter,  for  I  shall 
not  be  present  to  save  you  from  jail.  I 
go  to  become  a  great  scholar." 

"Too  many  books  afflict  one  ^^'ith  sick- 
ness of  the  brain,"  grunted  the  other. 
"  Ver\'  well.  I  will  get  my  things  togeth- 
er and  send  my  wives  to  the  home  of  my 
mother  for  safe-keeping.  When  do  we 
sail  across  the  huge  oceans  in  the  smoke- 
boat?" 

''I  cannot  take  you  with  me,"  firmly 
answered  his  lord.  "  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Even  if  I  would,  there  is  a  law  in 
America  that  forbids  such  as  you  to  set 
foot  in  the  land.  Only  scholars  and  of- 
ficials bearing  papers  from  the  Chinese 
Government  at  Peking  are  admitted." 

"I  shall  go,"  was  the  stout  response. 
''Money  shuts  the  eyes  of  the  law.  I 
have  three  hundred  taels.  If  more  is 
needed  I  -y^-ill  sell  my  youngest  wife.  She 
is  beautiful  and  will  fetch  a  good  price." 

"Nonsense,  Li,"  scolded  Sung  with  a 
frown.  "  No  more  of  this.  My  illustrious 
father  will  pro\dde  for  you  in  my  absence. 
I  shall  return  in  three  years.    Be  careful, 


meanwhile,  that  the  sharp  sword  of  the 
executioner  does  not  separate  your  worth- 
less head  from  your  shoulders." 

Li  Hwan  doggedly  shook  his  head, 
grumbling  to  himself.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able that  the  son  of  the  governor  should 
venture  into  an  unknown  world  alone 
without  his  guardian  shadow.  Before 
morning  the  retainer  was  drunk  on  sam 
shut  and  had  flung  a  venerable  watchman 
into  the  canal.  Promptly  thereafter  he 
vanished  from  the  governor's  compound 
and  was  seen  no  more  before  the  depart- 
ture  of  Sung  Wu  Chen.  The  latter  or- 
dered a  search,  but  it  was  futile,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  preparation  there  was 
Httle  time  to  remember  the  troublesome, 
devoted  Li  Hwan.  It  was  assumed  that 
some  vengeful  coohe  whom  he  had  mal- 
treated took  occasion  quietly  to  slip  a 
knife  into  him. 

A  journey  half  around  the  world  and 
Sung  Wu  Chen  became  a  sophomore  at 
Yale.  Inwardly  be\sildered,  he  displayed 
a  perfect  poise  and  seemed  older,  more 
mature  than  the  others  of  his  class. 
Well  dressed,  with  an  abundant  allow- 
ance, his  manners  were  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman born,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  his  intellect  was  extraordinarily 
keen.  It  was  worth  noting  that  he  was 
recognized  for  what  he  was  by  those  of 
his  ovm  kind,  the  leaders  of  the  campus, 
who  were  likewdse  sure  of  their  own 
position.  The  men  who  affected  a  dis- 
like or  contempt  for  him  as  a  "Chink" 
were  of  a  coarser  grain  and  less  nicely 
schooled  in  refinement. 

Jerr\^  Altemus,  the  polished,  easy-going 
young  cynic,  admired  Sung  Wu  Chen  at 
first  acquaintance,  which  soon  grew  into 
a  congenial  friendship.  Here  was  a  real 
philosopher,  declared  Jerry,  who  knew 
Confucius  from  soup  to  nuts  and  ap- 
preciated the  art  of  conversation.  Sung 
confided  his  ambition  to  be  a  Yale  ath- 
lete, at  which  Jerry  commented  with  a 
weary  shrug: 

"That  Harvey  Gray  person  who  tu- 
tored you  was  an  e\al  influence.  This 
college  runs  so  largely  to  muscle  that  it 
is  both  refreshing  and  valuable  to  have 
a  brilliant  scholar  in  our  midst.  Forget 
this  delusion." 

"But  I  intend  to  be  a  first-class  Yale 
man,"  amiably  persisted  Sung. 
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"Then  go  and  try  for  the  'varsity 
crew,"  scoffed  Jerry.  ''They  are  shy  a 
Number  Four  to  tip  the  scales  at  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety." 

"Is  it  not  as  great  an  honor  to  steer  the 
boat,  to  be  coxswain,  in  the  race  against 
Harvard?" 

"Surely,  but  young  Watterson  has 
held  the  tiller  ropes  for  two  years,"  re- 
plied Jerry  wdth  scorn,  "and  he  is  rated 


as  some  coxswain. 


Perhaps  I  can  make  myself  a  better 
one.  It  is  said  in  the  Analects  that 
'worthy  endeavor  is  not  to  be  despised, 
even  though  one's  failure  may  cause 
laughter  throughout  the  village.'  " 

"Go  to  it,  oh,  package  of  assorted 
maxims,"  grinned  Jerry.  "Now  tell  me 
something  interesting.  Finish  that  yarn 
of  the  rebel  army  that  your  dad  chased 
into  the  mountains  and  slew  to  a  man. 
How  the  deuce  you  can  find  anything  ex- 
citing in  college  athletics " 

"I  shall  report  at  the  gymnasium  to- 
morrow as  a  candidate  for  coxswain," 
was  the  irritating  response  of  Sung  Wu 
Chen.  "  Yes,  Jerry,  I  shall  proceed  to  go 
to  it." 

During  the  autumn  term  a  dozen 
crews  were  practising  on  the  harbor,  and 
the  'varsity  squad  was  in  the  formative 
stage.  One  of  the  coaches  was  kind 
enough  to  put  Sung  into  the  stern  of  a 
class  shell  which  was  training  for  a  series 
of  scratch  races.  It  was  soon  demon- 
strated that  here  was  an  apt  student  of 
rowing.  He  picked  up  the  theory  of  it  as 
readily  as  he  attacked  mathematics,  and 
his  eye  was  quick  to  detect  faults  in  the 
serried  blades  and  the  swdnging  bodies 
ranged  in  front  of  him.  What  counted 
even  more  in  his  favor  was  a  fact  which 
Jerry  Altemus  had  overlooked.  The 
young  Chinese  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, to  speak  with  the  voice  of  author- 
ity, to  bend  other  men  to  his  will.  He 
was  the  son  of  his  father,  who  ruled  as  an 
autocrat  over  millions  of  human  souls. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  lad  should  not 
have  brought  with  him  something  of  this 
atmosphere.  He  never  swore  or  blustered 
as  did  the  other  coxswains,  but  when  he 
gave  an  order  he  expected  it  to  be  obeyed, 
and  it  was. 

The  men  in  his  boat  respected  his  abil- 
ity and  were  too  manly  to  resent  him  be- 


cause his  eyes  slanted  and  his  skin  was  of 
a  different  hue  from  theirs.  In  the  'var- 
sity shell,  however,  as  tentatively  select- 
ed from  the  veterans  of  previous  years, 
there  was  a  sentiment  less  friendly.  It 
was  stirred  up  by  Watterson,  the  cox- 
swain, a  waspish  little  chap,  who  fore- 
saw that  his  place  might  be  endangered. 
Jealousy  of  Sung  Wu  Chen  became  bitter 
dislike,  which  was  shared  by  the  Number 
Six,  a  hulking,  over-muscled  giant  named 
DoUibare.  His  temper  was  sulky,  and 
the  more  the  coaches  hammered  at  him 
to  mend  his  clumsy  ways  the  less  he  liked 
rowing.  He  was  tremendously  powerful, 
however,  and  worth  working  over. 

Watterson  and  DoUibare  roomed  to- 
gether, for  which  reason  they  discussed 
their  grievances  more  than  was  good  for 
them.  The  coxswain  spoke  of  Sung  Wu 
Chen  wdth  contempt,  and  declared  that 
things  w^ere  rotten  at  Yale  when  a  cocky 
little  Chinaman  was  recognized  as  an 
equal  and  permitted  to  steer  an  eight. 
DoUibare,  a  big  bully  at  heart,  was  for 
throwing  the  offender  off  the  boat-house 
landing-stage  and  otherwise  hazing  him. 
They  did  nothing  but  talk,  however,  and 
cold  weather  and  a  frozen  river  soon  put 
an  end  to  rowing  activities  until  the  spring 
season. 

Sung  Wu  Chen  turned  his  attention  to 
other  forms  of  campus  rivalry  and  won  a 
place  on  the  university  debating  team, 
besides  climbing  to  the  head  of  his  class 
in  the  rating  for  scholarship  honors.  This 
was  a  source  of  tremendous  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  lonely,  austere  gov- 
ernor of  a  remote  Chinese  province.  He 
doubled  the  salary  of  Harvey  Gray,  his 
foreign  adviser,  as  a  reward  for  his  share 
in  his  son's  success,  and,  in  phrases  stately 
and  ornate,  conveyed  the  news  to  the 
Chinese  minister  in  Washington,  who  was 
a  kinsman  of  his.  The  minister  invited 
Sung  Wu  Chen  to  spend  a  week-end  with 
him  and  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  At 
Sung's  suggestion,  Jerry  Altemus  and 
Bob  Sedgw^ick,  the  'varsity  guard,  were 
among  the  guests,  and  they  met  diplo- 
matic notables  of  such  high  distinction 
that  it  made  them  quite  dizzy. 

"And  the  little  rooster  puts  on  no  airs 
whatever,"  said  Jerry  to  Bob  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  affair.  "He  has  a  sound  phi- 
losophy of  life.    Nothing  like  it.     Stick 
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around  him  and  you  may  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  a  genuine  education." 

*'You  said  something  then,"  was  the 
careless  reply.  "And,  what  cuts  more 
ice,  I  will  bet  you  a  box  of  cigars  that  he 
crowds  Watterson  out  of  the  'varsity  shell 
and  steers  in  the  next  Harvard  race." 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you  again,"  severely 
returned  Mr.  Altemus.  "Do  you  ever 
think  of  anything  but  athletics?  Your 
development  ceases  at  the  neck.  And 
you  are  base  enough  to  bet  on  a  sure 
thing." 

Sedgwick  was  a  shrewd  prophet.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  head  coach  of  the  crew 
met  Sung  in  a  social  way  and  discovered 
that  he  took  rowing  seriously  as  a  science, 
studying  to  master  it  as  a  problem  in  ap- 
plied mechanics.  This  was  a  novelty,  for 
coxswains  were  apt  to  be  fhghty  young 
rascals.  When  the  oarsmen  were  once 
more  upon  the  water,  in  the  blustering 
days  of  March,  Sung  was  promoted  to  the 
third  'varsity  shell.  The  spray  froze  on 
his  cheek,  but  his  black  eyes  danced  %\dth 
happiness  and  he  envied  not  the  pomp 
and  power  of  his  illustrious  sire. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  crews  had  been 
kept  out  late  and  twilight  was  falUng,  as 
he  trotted  up  to  the  campus,  muffled  in 
sweaters.  Sung  descried  a  group  of  under- 
graduates in  front  of  his  dormitory  en- 
trance. There  seemed  to  be  some  centre 
of  attraction,  and  presently  he  perceived 
a  singular  figure  seated  upon  the  stone 
steps.  It  was  clad  in  Chinese  garments, 
the  long  blue  coat,  the  baggy  crimson 
breeches,  the  white  cloth  shoes,  and  the 
round  black  cap.  These  looked  bizarre 
on  the  Yale  campus,  and  Sung  surmised 
that  the  man  might  be  a  messenger  from 
the  Chinese  legation.  As  he  drew  near, 
however,  and  made  his  way  through  the 
curious  group,  his  amazement  was  beyond 
words.  In  the  failing  light  identification 
was  difficult,  but  he  thought  he  knew  this 
man,  and  yet  he  refused  to  credit  his  eye- 
sight. The  singular  apparition  had  sat 
crouching,  with  his  hands  tucked  in  his 
flowing  sleeves,  stolidly  patient,  but  now 
he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  emitted  a  torrent 
of  guttural  sounds  as  harsh  as  the  grind- 
ing of  a  coffee-mill. 

Sung  Wu  Chen  doubted  no  longer.  The 
rude  accents  of  the  Shansi  dialect  smote 
his  ears  with  welcome  familiarity.     His 


own  voice  broke  vdlh  excitement  as  he 
hurled  one  question  after  another.  The 
bystanders  cheered,  having  no  idea  of 
what  it  was  all  about  but  delighted  vdih. 
the  original  performance.  The  chattering 
stranger  was  prostrating  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Sung  Wu  Chen,  almost  fawning 
upon  him  like  a  dog  that  had  found  a  long- 
lost  master.  He  was  a  burly  man  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  during  his  two-hour  \agil 
upon  the  stone  steps  the  idling  spectators 
had  been  wary  of  chaffing  him,  for  his  as- 
pect was  truculent  and  challenging. 

Presently  Sung  Wu  Chen  uttered  a  per- 
emptory command  and  the  other  meek- 
ly followed  him  into  the  hall  and  up  the 
staircase.  Once  in  his  rooms.  Sung  locked 
the  door  against  curious  intrusion,  and 
his  retainer,  Li  Hwan,  stood  like  one 
awaiting  punishment.  His  master  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  chair,  but  he  tucked  up  his 
garments  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
floor.  The  episode  was  absolutely  in- 
credible. It  could  have  been  no  more  so 
if  this  battered  ruffian  had  come  sailing 
down  from  the  moon. 

E\ddently  the  heaven-born  offspring  of 
the  glorified  ruler  of  Shansi  intended  not 
to  summon  an  American  executioner  at 
once,  for  his  deified  countenance  was  not 
black  with  wrath,  wherefore  the  weary 
pilgrim  from  Cathay  picked  up  heart, 
permitted  a  grin  to  bisect  his  unlovely 
features,  and  plucked  a  box  of  cigarettes 
from  his  sleeve.  Sung  Wu  Chen  renewed 
his  wondering  interrogations,  and  he  was 
answered  in  a  rambling  sing-song  deliv- 
ered in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  as  though 
nothing  extraordinary  had  been  done. 

"It  was  necessary,"  said  Li  Hwan. 
"Who  was  there  to  serve  and  protect  you 
in  this  devil-begotten  land  of  barbarians  ? 
I  walked  from  Shansi  to  the  sea.  A  thou- 
sand miles  ?  A  million  ?  I  know  not.  It 
was  a  long  way,  a  journey  of  months.  At 
Tientsin  there  was  a  smoke-boat.  It  car- 
ried me  to  Shanghai.  There  I  found  an- 
other smoke-boat,  huge,  monstrous,  and 
filled  with  the  population  of  many  vil- 
lages. After  that  the  world  was  nothing 
but  water,  most  uneasy  water,  and  dread- 
ful sickness  took  hold  of  me  by  the  stom- 
ach and  tormented  my  liver,  and  I  died 
more  deaths  than  could  be  counted.  Af- 
ter that  was  a  fire- wagon  on  a  road  of 
steel,  crossing  swiftly  over  mountains  and 
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great  plains  like  those  of  Shansi,  and 
cities  whose  buildings  touched  the  sky." 

''But  all  this  explains  nothing,"  broke 
in  Sung  Wu  Chen.  "The  rattle  of  peb- 
bles in  an  earthen  pot !  You  couldn't 
speak  English.  You  could  never  find  New 
Haven  alone.  And,  in  the  first  place,  the 
laws  of  this  government  forbade  you  to 
come.  How  did  you  trick  the  inspectors, 
the  police,  the  magistrates?  It  is  un- 
heard of." 

''I  am  here,"  was  the  irrefutable  argu- 
ment. ''Perhaps  at  some  time,  when  I 
was  a  bad  man,  there  were  favors  done  a 
certain  high  official  in  Peking.  He  may 
have  had  an  enemy  whose  presence  vexed 
him.  Who  can  tell?  In  gratitude  cer- 
tain writings,  sealed  and  properly  pre- 
pared, may  have  been  granted  me." 

"Proclaiming  you  as  a  scholar  entitled 
to  travel  and  study  in  this  country?"  de- 
manded Sung.  "You  are  a  gifted  liar. 
You  paid  gold  to  other  Chinese  to  smug- 
gle you  in,  as  you  once  smuggled  salt 
across  our  own  province.  If  you  have  not 
the  documents  to  show%  this  government 
will  find  you  and  send  you  back,  with 
heavy  penalty." 

The  unterrified  Li  Hwan  tapped  his 
blouse  but  refused  to  show  what  was  hid- 
den therein.  There  was,  indeed,  a  crackle 
of  paper,  and  Sung  felt  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  wily  rogue  had  some  sort  of  cre- 
dentials. He  refused  to  incriminate  him- 
self further,  explaining,  however,  that  the 
unsuspecting  Harvey  Gray  had  written 
down  for  him  the  address  of  New  Haven 
and  Yale  College.  This  Li  Hwan  had  em- 
ployed a  compradore's  clerk  at  Tientsin 
to  copy  upon  a  piece  of  stout  parchment 
which  he  had  sewn  to  the  lining  of  his 
blouse. 

"And  this  was  read  by  the  men  of 
the  fire- wagons,"  commented  Sung,  "and 
they  forwarded  you  from  one  place  to  an- 
other as  bales  are  carried  across  the  desert 
on  camels.    Have  you  any  money  left?" 

"Only  the  value  of  a  few  strings  of 
cash,  even  though  I  sold  my  youngest  wife 
for  a  very  fine  price.  I  want  nothing  but 
a  mat  to  sleep  on  and  rice  and  dried  fish 
to  eat." 

His  master  gazed  at  him  in  comical 
perplexity.  There  was  to  be  no  getting 
rid  of  him.  As  a  pretended  scholar  so- 
journing in  the  United  States,  he  vastly 


appealed  to  Sung's  sense  of  humor.  This 
masquerade  was  out  of  the  question  at 
Yale.  He  would  explain  the  situation  to 
the  dean  and  ask  permission  to  retain  Li 
Hwan  as  a  personal  servant  who  should 
take  care  of  his  rooms,  finding  him  lodg- 
ings among  the  Chinese  laundrymen  of 
New  Haven. 

The  dean  made  an  exception  to  the 
rules  concerning  valets  and  the  like,  but 
this  by  no  means  solved  the  problem.  Li 
Hwan  scornfully  refused  to  consort  with 
the  pallid  coohes  from  Canton,  who  spoke 
not  his  dialect  and  were  despicable  in  the 
sight  of  a  strong  man  from  the  north.  He 
wTiggled  through  a  basement  window  of 
the  dormitory  and  slept  there  a  week  until 
evicted  by  the  janitor.  At  his  wits'  end. 
Sung  leased  a  tiny  bit  of  ground  near  the 
boat-house  and  erected  a  portable  cottage 
of  two  rooms  in  which  Li  Hwan  consented 
to  live  alone.  He  fished  from  the  bridge 
when  at  leisure  and  watched  the  crews 
with  absorbed  interest.  Never  did  Sung 
walk  between  the  campus  and  the  boat- 
house  but  Li  Hwan  flitted  a  block  or  two 
behind  in  his  felt-soled  shoes,  vigilant,  de- 
voted, and  ready  to  lay  down  his  life. 

When  the  eights  began  to  round  into 
form  and  there  were  almost  daily  races  of 
a  mile  or  so  for  practise,  this  exotic  fol- 
lower could  be  seen  scampering  along  the 
shore,  his  skirts  flying,  or  perched  at  the 
end  of  a  wharf.  And  when  the  crew  of 
which  Sung  Wu  Chen  was  coxswain  swung 
into  the  lead,  or  nipped  another  eight  in 
a  dri\dng  spurt  at  the  finish,  there  came 
over  the  water  a  shrill  and  prolonged 
"Hi-yi-yi-yi-yi." 

In  May  Sung  was  given  a  trial  in  the 
'varsity  boat  and  the  wrathful  Watterson 
glowered  from  the  landing-stage.  The 
Chinese  rival  had  been  getting  on  his 
nerves.  His  temper  was  erratic  and  his 
steering  faulty.  He  damned  the  men  in- 
cessantly and  they  were  tired  of  him,  ex- 
cepting DoUibare  at  Number  Six.  He 
w^as  pulling  in  better  form  and  seemed 
sure  of  the  position,  but  the  coaches 
doubted  his  courage  in  a  tight  pinch. 

At  the  training- table,  where  there 
should  have  existed  a  comradeship  close- 
knit  and  genial,  these  two  were  a  jarring 
element.  Dollibare  swore  he  would  never 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  Sung  Wu  Chen. 

The  Qulky  Number  Six  submitted,  how- 
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One  quavering  yell,  and  his  windpipe  was  constricted  by  two  corded  brown  hands  whose  grip  was  death. 

— Page  710. 
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ever,  when  the  coach  concluded  to  drop 
Watterson  from  the  squad  and  to  replace 
him  wdth  the  abler  Chinese.  The  latter 
was  icily  courteous,  and  Dollibare  was 
conscious  of  an  inward  reluctance  to  force 
the  issue.  His  enmity  found  no  allies 
among  the  crew,  and  he  contented  himself 
w^th  nasty  little  flings,  studied  insults 
clumsily  masked.  In  the  eyes  of  Sung  he 
was  a  boor  of  peasant  stock  who  knew  no 
better.  American  democracy  was  a  fine 
ideal,  but  he  discerned  the  caste  marks  of 
birth  and  breeding  as  unmistakably  as 
among  his  own  people. 

This  oarsmanship  was  more  or  less  in- 
scrutable to  that  devoted  slave  Li  Hwan. 
He  accepted  it  because  his  master  chose 
to  amuse  himself  in  this  peculiar  fashion, 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  why  these 
young  men  did  not  hire  coolies  to  perform 
the  labor  in  their  stead.  He  was  loiter- 
ing at  the  boat-house,  scowling  over  this 
mystery,  when  Jerry  Altemus  and  a  chum 
came  down  to  watch  the  crew  go  out. 
They  attempted  amiable  conversation 
with  him,  and  taught  him  the  Yale  cheer, 
and,  to  return  the  kindness,  he  fished  a 
set  of  Chinese  jack-stones  from  his  rai- 
ment and  found  them  apt  pupils.  Jerry 
could  never  overlook  a  chance  to  bet,  and 
Li  Hwan  was  a  born  gambler.  The  pas- 
time became  animated,  therefore,  with  a 
cHnk  of  nickels  and  dimes. 

DolHbare  sprawled  in  the  sun,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  the  muscles  knotted  on  his 
sunburned  back  and  shoulders.  Sung 
Wu  Chen  came  down  the  runway  to  the 
landing-stage,  moving  at  a  trot,  for  the 
coach  had  called  him  to  take  two  sub- 
stitutes out  in  the  pair-oared  working- 
boat.  With  a  laugh  DolHbare  flung  out  a 
hairy  leg  and  neatly  tripped  the  coxswain, 
w^ho  fell  headlong  and  sHd  across  the 
planking,  his  hands  filled  with  splinters. 

He  was  on  his  feet  like  a  cat,  saying  not 
a  word  but  wheeling  to  rush  at  the  sneer- 
ing Number  Six,  who  overtopped  him  by 
a  foot.  Dollibare  lazily  reached  out,  not 
troubling  himself  to  rise,  caught  Sung  by 
one  arm,  pulled  him  down,  and  slapped  his 
face.  Before  the  others  could  intervene 
Li  Hwan  had  dropped  the  jack-stones, 
hurdled  clean  over  Jerry  Altemus,  and  his 
crimson  breeches  seemed  to  be  striding 
the  air  as  he  alighted  squarely  on  top  of 
young  Mr.  Dollibare.    The  latter  turned 


white,  uttered  one  quavering  yell,  and 
then  his  windpipe  was  constricted  by  two 
corded  brown  hands  whose  grip  was  death. 

They  were  pried  apart  before  his  neck 
was  broken.  Sung  bade  his  defender  be- 
gone and  violently  cuffed  his  ears.  Li 
Hwan  grinned  and  vanished  without  a 
sound.  DolUbare  was  unable  to  row  for 
three  days  and  the  marks  on  his  neck  were 
as  blue  as  India  ink.  His  demeanor  was 
chastened  and  he  started  suddenly  at  un- 
accustomed noises.  He  ignored  Sung,  who 
was  at  pains  to  wdsh  him  a  pleasant  good 
morning.  It  was  the  verdict  of  the  cam- 
pus, as  voiced  by  Jerry  Altemus,  that  Li 
Hwan  should  have  been  allowed  to  finish 
the  job.    Dollibare  was  not  a  popular  man. 

The  crew  went  to  New  London  early  in 
June,  and  Sung  sported  the  white  flannels 
of  a  'varsity  oar  with  the  embroidered  blue 
letters  on  the  pocket  of  the  coat.  The  im- 
perial decorations  bestowed  upon  his  fa- 
ther could  not  compare  ^\dth  this  insignia. 
Li  Hwan  was  in  a  tent  behind  the  fresh- 
man quarters,  and  he  bought  him  a  flat- 
bottomed  skiff  and  a  pair  of  field-glasses, 
armed  \\dth  which  he  followed  after  the 
crew  and  scanned  the  daily  work  \\ith 
oracular  gra\4ty  and  abysmal  ignorance. 

Two  days  before  the  race  with  Harvard 
the  coach  took  Sung  over  the  four-mile 
course  in  a  launch  for  final  instruction  in 
the  marks,  the  current,  the  tide,  and  the 
channel.  There  was  more  eel-grass  on  the 
western  side  than  usual,  and  it  was  im- 
portant, if  Yale  should  chance  to  draw 
this  course,  that  the  first  two  miles  should 
be  steered  with  cunning  care,  for  the  race 
was  to  be  rowed  down-stream. 

^'A  cross  wind  will  tend  to  set  you 
over,"  cautioned  the  coach,  ''and  if  you 
once  go  wide  of  the  flag  and  into  the  shoal 
water  the  drag  of  the  grass  ^\iIl  hold  the 
boat  back  as  sure  as  guns.  At  a  mile  and 
a  half  you  swing  out  into  the  channel  and 
then  it  is  clear  sailing.  But,  for  heaven's 
sake,  watch  your  boat  and  your  marks 
over  this  stretch  !  It  may  mean  winning 
or  losing  the  race," 

The  coxswain  nodded.  He  was  the 
calmer  of  the  two.  He  had  been  stealing 
out  at  daylight,  in  Li  Hwan's  skiff,  to 
drift  along  the  edge  of  the  eel-grass  at 
every  stage  of  tide.  Harvard  and  Yale 
appeared  to  be  so  evenly  matched  that 
neither  could  afford  to  sacrifice  a  single 


Drawn  by  F.  C.   Yolin. 

"Acknowledge  it  as  truth,  or  I  shall  not  stop  the  hand  of  Li  Hwan." — Page  716. 
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foot  of  distance  in  the  contest.  Even 
Sung  felt  the  strain  and  suspense,  and 
on  the  last  night  at  the  Gales  Ferry  quar- 
ters he  went  to  find  Li  Hwan.  He  wished 
to  get  away  from  the  restless,  absent- 
minded  oarsmen,  the  forced  gayety,  the 
heavy  silences.  There  was  homely  com- 
fort in  chatting  with  Li  Hwan  of  their 
own  adventures  amid  the  red  hills  of 
Shansi,  of  hunting  the  leopard,  and  of 
cruises  in  high-pooped  junks  on  turbid 
yellow  rivers  where  the  rocks  snatched 
the  bottom  out  before  you  could  wink. 

''What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Yale 
crew?"  suddenly  demanded  Sung  with  a 
twinkle.  "How  many  taels  have  you  bet 
that  we  win  the  great  combat  with  oars  ?  " 

''Fools  and  lunatics  are  these  deluded 
young  men,  excepting  your  enlightened 
self,"  emphatically  answered  Li  Hwan. 
"It  is  proper  that  you  sit  in  the  narrow 
boat  and  give  them  the  commands.  They 
are  your  servants,  A  bet?  Yes,  I  have 
wagered  my  last  tael  with  the  cook  of 
Harvard,  w^ho  is  a  black  man  from  Africa. 
It  was  in  my  mind  to  offer  him  money  to 
put  poison  in  the  food  of  those  boat-row 
madmen,  but  fear  of  your  disfavor  re- 
strained me." 

"I  would  have  tossed  you  in  the  river 
to  drown,"  Sung  told  him.  "You  believe 
Yale  is  strong  and  ready?" 

"There  is  one  man  of  these  eight  ser- 
vants of  yours  who  is  not  to  my  liking," 
the  other  gravely  imparted.  "I  have 
known  this  pattern  of  man  in  our  own 
Shansi.  There  was  one  in  my  youth,  a 
village  bully  of  huge  size  and  strength 
and  threatening  words.  The  headmen 
and  elders  feared  him.  He  had  many  fol- 
lowers of  his  own  clan.  They  robbed 
strangers  and  looted  shopkeepers  of  their 
wares.  Alone  I  caught  this  terrible  feUow 
and  beat  him  until  he  wept  for  mercy  like 
a  woman.  His  heart  was  soft  and  rotten 
within  his  breast,  like  a  melon  too  long  in 
the  sun." 

"You  speak  of  the  one  called  Dolli- 
bare?"  said  Sung.  "I  feel  contempt  for 
him,  but  in  the  race  he  will  pull  with  tre- 
mendous effort." 

Li  Hwan  grunted  dubiously  and 
changed  the  subject.  It  was  presump- 
tuous of  him  to  air  his  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  which  he  knew  nothing.  Presently 
the  captain  of  the  crew  shouted  a  sum- 
mons and  the  coxswain  went  to  join  his 


comrades  for  a  walk  before  bedtime.  The 
place  was  early  astir  next  morning,  and 
all  eyes  sought  the  river  whose  surface 
lay  unruffled  beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 
There  was  every  promise  of  perfect  condi- 
tions for  the  race.  The  oarsmen,  who  had 
dreaded  postponement  more  than  any- 
thing else,  became  cheerful,  their  nerves 
taut  and  ready  now  that  the  crisis  was  at 
hand.  At  length  the  whistle  of  the  ref- 
eree's launch  sounded  the  fateful  call,  and 
the  Yale  shell  moved  at  a  leisurely  pace 
toward  the  starting-point. 

A  small  breeze  began  to  ripple  the 
water,  at  first  in  catspaws,  then  with  a 
steady  draft,  and  it  blew  athwart  the 
course.  Sung  Wu  Chen  was  anxious  as 
he  felt  it  increase,  but  he  appeared  un- 
perturbed as  he  deftly  manoeuvred  the 
shell  into  position  on  the  eel-grass  side 
of  the  course.  The  Harvard  crew  came 
tardily  and  there  was  a  trying  delay  at 
the  stake-boats.  Along  the  wooded  shore 
hard  by  trailed  the  observation-train,  a 
riot  of  tumult  and  color,  and  the  lower 
stretch  of  river  was  a  wonderful  panorama 
of  pleasure  craft. 

The  racking  suspense  of  these  final  mo- 
ments, the  presence  of  this  great  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  seemed  to  affect  the 
Number  Six  of  the  Yale  boat  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  Beneath  the  tan  his  com- 
plexion had  a  grayish  cast  and  his  lips 
were  bloodless.  The  coxswain  had  to 
speak  to  him  several  times  before  he  paid 
heed.  He  resembled  a  victim  of  stage- 
fright.  Only  Sung  Wu  Chen,  who  sat 
facing  him,  w^as  aware  that  DoUibare  was 
in  a  state  of  funk.  He  appeared  to  mas- 
ter it,  however,  w^hen  the  referee  told  the 
crews  to  get  ready.  An  instant  later  the 
two  shells  shot  away  to  a  faultless  start, 
and  the  eight  men  of  Yale  were  rowing  as 
one,  with  no  apparent  flaw  at  Number  Six. 

At  the  half-mile  flag  Harvard  had 
dropped  a  length  behind  and  was  unmis- 
takably the  slower,  less  powerful  crew.  To 
those  who  could  speak  as  experts  it  looked 
like  a  procession  led  by  Yale.  Sung  Wu 
Chen,  swaying  in  the  stern,  tensely  clutch- 
ing the  tiller-ropes,  yelled  for  a  spurt,  and 
his  rudder  drew  farther  ahead  of  Har- 
vard's prow.  A  little  beyond,  however, 
and  from  the  tail  of  his  eye  the  coxswain 
perceived  that  his  own  crew  was  very 
slowly  dropping  back.  Unable  to  credit 
it  for  a  moment,  he  shouted  again,  and 
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the  Yale  stroke-oar  swung  up  quicker 
and  harder,  while  the  others  followed  the 
cadenced  beat  that  he  set  for  them. 

This  effort  was  futile,  for  the  rival 
eight  crept  nearer  and  was  closing  the  gap. 
Sung  Wu  Chen  gazed  ahead  at  the  next 
flag  which  marked  his  course  and  dis- 
cerned that  he  was  a  trifle  too  far  to  the 
westward.  Mindful  of  the  cross  wind,  he 
had  been  making  allowance  for  a  possible 
drift,  but  the  shell  seemed  to  be  sagging 
off  toward  the  shore  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
forts to  hold  it  straight.  He  ceased  to 
think  of  Harvard  and  was  concerned  only 
with  keeping  his  boat  safely  clear  of  the 
shoaler  water  and  the  dangerous  eel- 
grass.  Once  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
and  the  figures  in  the  bow  of  the  coaching 
launch  that  churned  in  the  wake  of  the 
race  were  wildly  wa\dng  their  arms  at  him. 

The  slender  nose  of  the  shell  persisted 
in  veering  away  from  the  flag,  and  the 
straining  rudder  could  not  hold  it  straight. 
The  wind  was  not  heavy  enough  to  ac- 
count for  this.  The  coxswain  scanned  his 
men  for  signs  of  weakening.  The  wet 
blades  rose  and  flashed  and  fell  in  unison, 
and  the  bare,  brown  shoulders  moved  hke 
a  machine  to  the  long  heave  of  the  catch. 
A  second  glance  at  Number  SLx  and  Sung 
reaUzed  that  DoUibare  was  httle  better 
than  a  passenger.  He  went  through  the 
motions  of  the  stroke  with  automatic  pre- 
cision, as  his  big  body  had  been  drilled  to 
perform  them,  but  he  w^as  like  one  in  a 
trance,  with  mind  benumbed  and  nervous 
energy  deadened.  This  the  sagacious  cox- 
swain read  in  his  face.  Thus  had  cow^- 
ardly  fear  written  itself  upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  men  led  forth  to  die,  as  the 
son  of  the  governor  had  beheld  them 
in  far-distant  Shansi.  Of  a  truth,  the 
heart  of  this  Dollibare  had  turned  to  w^a- 
ter.  Frantically  the  coxswain  exhorted 
him,  raked  and  blistered  him  with  insults, 
hoping  to  goad  him  into  action,  to  shame 
him  into  a  very  fury  of  endeavor,  but  the 
craven  Number  Six  could  not  respond. 

Three  men  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
shell  were  really  rowing  against  four  on 
the  port.  Add  to  this  disparity  the  pres- 
sure of  the  breeze  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  rudder  to  keep  the  course  true. 
Yale  was  edging  aw^ay  from  the  channel, 
steadily  drawing  closer  to  the  margin  of 
the  eel-grass,  and  Harvard  as  steadily 
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pulled  up  abreast  and  began  to  lead. 
Soon  Sung  Wu  Chen  could  feel  the  drag 
beneath  the  keel,  as  though  invisible 
hands  had  grasped  the  boat  to  hold  it 
back.  The  blades  of  the  oars  splashed 
and  failed  to  get  the  solid  grip  of  deeper 
water.  The  crew  appeared  to  flounder. 
There  was  angry,  gasping  outcry  from 
stroke  to  bow,  begging  the  coxswain  for 
God's  sake  to  get  out  of  the  grass  and 
give  them  a  chance. 

There  w^as  a  full  half-mile  of  this  night- 
mare, and  then  the  hapless  shell  shot  clear 
and  veered  into  the  wide  reach  where 
the  full  tide  swept  toward  the  sea  and 
scoured  the  channel  clean.  For  Yale  it 
was  no  longer  a  boat-race  but  a  tragedy. 
Six  lengths  behind  at  the  na\y-yard,  it 
seemed  useless  to  endure  the  wxary  grind 
of  tw^o  miles  more.  Ten  thousand  disgust- 
ed partisans,  afloat  and  ashore,  blamed 
it  all  to  the  Chinese  coxswain  w^ho  had 
throw^n  the  race  aw^ay.  He  himself  knew 
better  and  also  knew  that  he  was  to  be 
the  scapegoat. 

Seven  men,  bitterly  desperate  and  pro- 
foundly courageous,  in  the  splendid  folly 
of  youth  believing  that  theirs  is  an  affair 
of  hfe  and  death,  are  never  beaten  this 
side  of  the  finish  line.  They  set  out  to 
make  a  stern  chase  of  it,  not  two  miles  of 
hard  rowing,  but  one  continuous  spurt, 
every  stroke  pulled  as  though  it  were  the 
last  one.  It  w^as  a  feat  such  as  makes  col- 
lege sport  nobly  worth  while. 

Their  ardor  was  so  like  a  flame  that  it 
even  scorched  the  soul  of  Dollibare  and  he 
came  out  of  his  panic-born  stupor.  He 
was  no  longer  the  mere  semblance  of  an 
oarsman.  The  blade  buckled  to  the  lift  of 
his  mighty  back  and  his  hairy  legs  drove 
the  finish  home  hke  twin  pistons.  The 
coxsw^ain  steered  as  straight  as  an  arrow^ 
and  the  balanced  stride  of  the  shell  resem- 
bled the  harmony  of  music.  They  could 
not  win,  the  odds  against  them  were  too 
great,  but  in  tw^o  heart-breaking  miles 
they  regained  five  of  the  lost  boat-lengths, 
and  their  quivering  shell  w^as  lapping  the 
Harvard  stern  as  they  drove  past  the 
final  flag.  It  was  a  defeat  and  yet  an  in- 
trinsic victory. 

This  the  multitude  could  not  compre- 
hend. They  honored  the  men  who  had 
so  nearly  won,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
Harvard's  race,  and  the  crimson  banners 
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flaunted  while  the  blue  flags  drooped.  A 
blundering  coxswain  had  brought  disas- 
ter to  an  eight  which  could  not  have 
been  beaten  otherwise.  This  was  the 
verdict  of  the  crowd.  There  was  a  rush  to 
the  shore  when  the  exhausted  Yale  oars- 
men clambered  from  their  shell  into  the 
launch,  and  louder  than  the  cheers  for 
their  pluck  was  the  angry  denunciation 
of  Sung  Wu  Chen.  The  fact  that  he  was 
of  an  alien  race  intensified  the  feeling. 

While  the  launch  steamed  up-river  to 
the  quarters  he  sat  apart  from  his  com- 
rades, immobile  as  an  image  of  old  ivory. 
They  had  no  word  of  blame.  He  had  done 
his  best,  they  said,  and  the  wind  had 
tricked  him.  The  coxswain  was  aware, 
however,  that  in  their  opinion  he  alone 
was  responsible.  Every  man  of  seven  of 
them  had  been  too  intent  upon  his  own 
tremendous  task  to  read  the  soul  of  Dolli- 
bare  and  find  him  culpable.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  Sung  Wu  Chen  to  reveal  the 
truth  and  shift  the  guilt.  Even  should  he 
stoop  so  low  as  to  be  a  tale-bearer,  Dolli- 
bare  would  deny  the  charge  and  there  was 
no  manner  of  proof.  The  coxswain  made 
haste  to  leave  the  quarters  nor  tarried  to 
say  farewell.  Li  Hwan  waited  with  the 
skiff  and  rowed  him  across  the  river  to 
find  a  train. 

They  went  straightway  to  New  Haven, 
avoiding  friends,  shunning  the  crowd.  Li 
Hwan  asked  no  questions  and  made  no 
comments.  He  had  beheld  the  race  and 
its  aftermath,  and  clearly  comprehended 
the  significance  of  this  misfortune.  In 
the  sight  of  a  vast  number  of  barbarians 
his  ineffably  illustrious  lord  had  lost  face. 
It  was  the  supreme  catastrophe  that 
could  have  befallen.  His  base-born  slave 
dared  offer  no  sympathy.  It  was  his  duty 
to  await  commands.  The  demeanor  of 
Li  Hwan  was  no  more  swaggering.  He 
appeared  crushed  and  dazed.  Sung  Wu 
Chen  busied  himself  in  his  rooms,  drag- 
ging a  trunk  from  the  closet,  while  his  ser- 
vant dumbly  waited  in  the  hall. 

The  door  opened  and  Sung  beckoned. 
Li  Hwan  stood  with  bowed  head,  his 
hands  in  his  sleeves,  his  beady  eyes  fur- 
tively watching  every  change  of  expres- 
sion on  his  master's  face.  It  was  need- 
less to  discuss  or  even  mention  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  had  occurred.  At  a  word 
Li  Hwan  began  to  pack  clothing  while 
Sung  emptied  the  desk  and  threw  most  of 


the  contents  into  the  fireplace.  The  books 
and  furnishings  he  left  untouched,  remov- 
ing only  such  property  as  was  peculiar- 
ly personal.  What  he  was  about  to  do 
should  be  performed  elsewhere  than  in 
this  college  dormitory  where  dwelt  his 
best  friends.  In  this  hour  modernity  was 
a  veneer  and  he  belonged  with  the  China 
of  his  fathers.  It  was  not  meet  that  he 
should  risk  vexing  the  fung-shui,  the  spir- 
its of  wind  and  water,  and  so  disturb  the 
fortunes  of  this  building. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  was  ready  to 
quit  his  campus  lodgings.  Li  Hwan  went 
with  him  to  the  pretentious  hotel  beyond 
Chapel  Street,  where  he  asked  the  clerk 
for  a  suite,  as  befitting  his  rank,  for  he 
was  no  longer  a  Yale  sophomore  but  the 
only  son  of  the  governor  of  Shansi.  Be- 
fore writing  certain  necessary  letters  he 
vouchsafed  an  explanation  to  the  servant, 
whose  stalwart  body  was  trembhng. 

"His  Excellency,  the  Chinese  minister, 
will  come  from  Washington  to  arrange  all 
matters  in  the  proper  manner.  You  will 
wait  for  him,  Li,  and  he  will  send  you 
to  our  home  in  safety  and  comfort.  To 
my  father,  the  Tsungtuh  and  dispenser  of 
shining  wisdom  in  the  city  of  Taiyuen 
Fu,  you  mil  bear  my  message  which  I 
shall  write  to-night  and  wrap  in  silk." 

Timidly  Li  Hwan  ventured  to  inquire, 
his  posture  reverential:  " There  is  no  other 
way?  I  am  a  man  without  brains  and 
unable  to  understand  this  boat-rowing, 
but  is  it  not  the  truth  that  this  misfor- 
tune was  no  fault  of  thine  ?  " 

"It  was  no  fault  of  mine,"  agreed  Sung 
Wu  Chen,  willing  to  confide  this  much  in 
one  who  was  of  his  own  people.  "There 
was  a  wind,  but  not  enough  to  account  for 
— for  what  happened  to-day  on  the  river 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage." 

A  long  silence,  and  then  Li  Hwan  shift- 
ed uneasily  but  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self. Notwithstanding  Sung's  gesture  of 
dismissal,  he  lingered  as  though  awaiting 
some  word  of  farewell.  At  length  he 
burst  out  with  startling  vehemence: 

"The  thing  must  have  been  done  by  one 
man.  His  ancestors  were  village  dogs  and 
he  is  unfit  for  the  company  of  scavengers. 
Did  I  not  revile  him  when  we  spoke  to- 
gether in  the  evening  of  yesterday?" 

"Number  Six?"  murmured  the  cox- 
swain with  a  shrug.  "The  mighty  Dolli- 
bare?    It  is  foolish  to  revile.    They  who 
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respect  themselves  will  be  honored,  says 
the  Chinese  proverb  which  you  learned  at 
school.  You  will  find  me  here  in  the  morn- 
ing, Li  Hwan.  I  have  matters  to  attend 
to.    Go  at  once." 

The  retainer  prostrated  himself,  his 
forehead  touching  the  floor  in  the  kow- 
tow due  one  of  exalted  station.  It 
was  rather  a  tribute  than  a  ceremonial. 
Then  he  stole  from  the  room  and  softly 
closed  the  door.  Sung  Wu  Chen  sighed 
and  began  to  compose  the  letter  to  his 
father,  using  a  brush  to  draw  the  char- 
acters with  beautiful  art,  the  phrases  pol- 
ished with  deliberate  care.  He  quoted 
the  praiseworthy  example  of  Admiral 
Ting,  who  had  taken  his  own  life  sooner 
than  endure  the  disgrace  of  defeat  in  the 
harbor  of  Wei-hai-Wei.  In  the  sight  of 
the  great  university  of  Yale  and  of  its 
scholars  and  friends  throughout  the  land, 
he,  Sung  Wu  Chen,  had  committed  an  un- 
pardonable offense  and  dragged  its  banner 
in  the  dust  of  humiliation.  It  was  no 
other  sage  than  Mencius  who  had  written : 
'^\1  though  I  love  life,  there  is  that  which 
I  love  more  than  life." 

When  this  filial  task  was  finished  the 
son  of  the  governor  poured  out  his  heart 
in  English  to  Harvey  Gray,  his  old  com- 
rade and  tutor,  telling  him  the  facts  in  de- 
tail and  begging  his  forgiveness,  with  the 
injunction  to  try  to  make  the  father  com- 
prehend how  and  why  the  race  was  lost. 
Having  despatched  the  remaining  busi- 
ness, the  coxswain  meditated,  his  gaze 
drawn  to  the  small  automatic  pistol  on  the 
table  before  him.  In  such  a  situation  as 
this  many  eminent  Chinese  had  swallowed 
gold  as  the  traditional  manner  of  honor- 
able suicide,  among  them  the  Emperor 
Ts'ung-cheng.  It  was  regrettable,  re- 
flected Sung,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
prepare  this  draft. 

The  hour  was  past  midnight.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  His  aft'airs 
were  in  order.  A  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  he  turned  angrily  in  his  chair  but 
made  no  response.  A  tattoo  of  impatient 
knuckles  and  he  still  kept  silent.  A  fist 
banged  the  panels.  A  moment  later  the 
door  flew  from  its  hinges  with  a  splinter- 
ing crash  and  Li  Hwan  tumbled  into  the 
room.  Bounding  to  his  feet,  he  wheeled 
and  dragged  in  after  him  a  tall,  heavily 
built  young  man  in  the  white  flannels  of 
the  'varsity  crew.     His  face,  pallid  be- 


neath the  tan,  was  bruised  and  scratched, 
his  coat  torn.  He  breathed  with  difficul- 
ty, as  though  exhausted,  and  his  manner 
was  stupefied  like  one  deprived  of  volition. 

From  his  chair  Sung  Wu  Chen  gazed  at 
the  hapless  Dollibare  and  perceived  that 
he  was  in  the  grip  of  that  same  panic 
fright  which  had  paralyzed  his  will  in  the 
first  two  miles  of  the  race.  He  was  trying 
to  speak  in  a  faltering  voice,  but  Li  Hwan 
declaimed  in  accents  ferocious: 

'^  Let  him  be  dumb  until  I  have  said  my 
say.  He  came  willingly  after  I  had  caught 
and  mastered  him.  Through  this  huge 
hotel  he  marched  at  my  heels,  knowing 
that  death  was  in  my  two  hands." 

It  was  the  unregenerate  Li  Hwan  that 
thundered  this,  the  man  of  brawls  and 
forays,  who  may  have  once  worn  the  red 
sash  of  a  Boxer  and  screamed  destruction 
to  all  foreigners  in  the  streets  of  Taiyuen 
Fu.  Sung  spoke  sharply  and  he  sub- 
sided, permitting  Dollibare  to  stammer: 

"This  d-damned  murderer  was  laying 
for  me.  He  must  have  followed  me  across 
the  campus.  I  was  turning  on  the  lights 
in  my  room  when  he  jumped  on  my  back. 
What's  it  all  about?" 

''One  guess  should  be  enough,"  replied 
Sung  Wu  Chen,  his  intonations  precise. 
"My  servant  is  not  as  great  a  fool  as  he 
looks.  He  tamed  you,  eh,  Dollibare? 
You  did  not  call  out  for  the  police  ?  You 
came  as  if  you  were  tied  on  a  string?" 

"He  would  have  stuck  a  knife  into  me 
if  I  hadn't.    I  had  no  choice." 

Li  Hwan  glared  so  frightfully  that  the 
poltroon  dodged  and  raised  his  arm.  It 
had  been  the  amiable  purpose  of  the  cap- 
tor to  extort  a  confession  by  means  of  a 
knotted  cord  about  the  temples  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  Sung  Wu  Chen  was 
wiser  and  he  saw  that  nothing  more  was 
needed  to  achieve  the  end  desired.  Phys- 
ical cowardice  had  utterly  broken  Dolli- 
bare, who  believed  that  the  barbarous  Li 
Hwan  would  not  hesitate  to  slay  him 
where  he  stood. 

"You  will  not  deny  that  you  failed  to 
pull  your  share  in  the  race?"  smoothly 
queried  Sung.  "You  know  this  was  why 
I  could  not  steer  the  boat  away  from  the 
eel-grass?" 

The  culprit  tried  miserably  to  exculpate 
himself,  explaining  in  a  rush  of  words: 

"I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  old 
man,  but  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  get  much 
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power  on  my  oar.  It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary feeling.  I  meant  to  talk  it  over  with 
you,  but  you  slipped  away  from  the  quar- 
ters in  a  hurry,  and — well,  it  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  your  getting 
in  trouble  on  the  first  half  of  the  course. 
But  what  about  this  infernal  heathen  of 
yours — the  way  he  treated  me  ? — you  are 
responsible  for  him." 

''  I  swear  to  you,  Dollibare,  that  I  never 
expected  to  see  him  again,"  was  the  ear- 
nest affirmation.  *'  Yes,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  kill  you,  because,  in  his  heathen 
code,  you  forfeited  your  right  to  live. 
Let  us  not  leave  this  matter  half-way. 
You  did  not  pull  even  a  pound  because 
your  soul  had  turned  yellow  and  sick  with 
fear.  Acknowledge  it  as  truth  or,  by  God, 
I  shall  not  stop  the  hand  of  Li  Hwan." 

Dollibare  nodded  assent  against  his 
will.  He  felt  amazed  at  his  own  helpless- 
ness. The  actors  were  so  absorbed  that 
they  failed  to  observe  the  approach  of  two 
young  men  who  halted  at  the  doorway 
and  stared  at  the  tableau.  It  held  them 
curiously  intent  for  a  moment.  Then  the 
shrewd,  self-possessed  Jerry  Altemus  ob- 
served wdth  a  smile: 

"Pardon  us,  Sung,  if  we  seem  to  in- 
trude. Sedgwick  and  I  have  been  raking 
the  campus  to  find  you.  We  blew  in  on  a 
late  train  from  New  London,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  us  that  you  needed  cheering  up 
a  whole  lot." 

''Sure  thing.  Never  say  die,  old  top," 
chimed  in  the  other  \dsitor.  "Just  by  luck 
we  drifted  into  this  joint,  and  the  clerk 
said  you  had  chartered  rooms.  What's 
the  answer?  It's  never  too  late  to  eat. 
Come  along,  and  we'll  make  you  forget  it 
over  a  few  mugs  of  ale." 

Bob  Sedgwick  looked  questioningly  at 
Dollibare,  who  seemed  oblivious  of  their 
presence.  Young  Mr.  Altemus  studied  the 
bruised  cheek  and  let  his  glance  rove  to 
the  bellicose  figure  of  Li  Hwan.  The  lat- 
ter sidled  past  the  table  and  slid  the  pistol 
into  his  sleeve  with  the  skill  of  a  juggler. 

"  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?  "  drawled 
Jerry.  "I'm  afraid  we  broke  into  some- 
thing." 

"Dollibare  can  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
Sung  Wu  Chen.  "He  has  just  confessed 
that  he  lost  the  race  for  us." 

"The  deuce  he  has !"  cried  Bob  Sedg- 
wick. "Then  that  lets  you  out.  Wow, 
but  that  sounds  good  to  me." 


"It  does  not  let  me  out,"  gently  pro- 
tested the  coxswain.  "How  can  it  save 
my  face  ?  The  newspapers  will  publish  it 
all  over  America  that  I  am  guilty." 

Jerry  Altemus  doffed  his  languid  de- 
meanor and  was  all  fire  and  action  in  an 
instant.  He,  too,  was  the  son  of  a  great 
man,  who  ruled  a  railroad  system  instead 
of  a  province,  and  he  also  was  a  chip  of 
the  old  block. 

"Write  it  out,  quick,  and  make  Dolli- 
bare sign  his  name  to  it,"  he  volleyed  at 
Sung.  "Brief  and  to  the  point.  I'll  be 
getting  the  New  York  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  the  'phone.  They  will 
know  who  I  am.  My  dad  owns  a  news- 
paper or  two  on  the  side  and  controls  an 
A.  P.  franchise.  This  will  save  time. 
Hustle  down  to  the  local  office.  Bob,  and 
tell  'em  you  can  verify  it  if  they  shoot  a 
query  back  from  New  York.  We'll  get 
it  into  the  city  editions  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    It's  sensational  stuff." 

"  And  can  it  be  sent  by  cable  to  China  ?  " 
wistfully  demanded  the  coxswain,  who 
was  rather  stunned  by  this  happy  climax. 

"You  bet.  I'll  see  to  that,"  returned 
the  impetuous  Jerry  as  he  flew  across  the 
room  to  the  telephone.  Bob  Sedgwick, 
about  to  dash  for  an  elevator,  paused  to 
say: 

"You  took  this  pretty  seriously.  Sung. 
By  Jove,  I  believe  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  to  leave  college!" 

"Yes.  I  had  said  good-by  to  Yale," 
was  the  calm  reply.  ' '  Now  I  have  decided 
to  stay.     Thank  you,  my  best  of  friends." 

The  luckless  Dollibare,  compelled  like 
a  puppet  to  do  the  bidding  of  others,  was 
heard  to  remark: 

"  This  means  that  /  leave  college.  Pub- 
lish this  in  the  papers  and  I  am  queered 
absolutely." 

"There  are  other  colleges,  where  they 
have  no  eight-oared  crews,"  blandly  sug- 
gested Jerry  Altemus. 

Li  Hwan  begged  for  enlightenment,  re- 
ceiving which  his  rugged  features  were 
illumined  with  wonderful,  aft"ectionate 
gladness,  and  he  grunted  as  he  moved 
toward  the  door: 

"A  business  for  madmen  is  this  boat- 
rowing,  but  no  matter.  It  is  well  that  I 
came  from  Shansi  to  protect  my  heaven- 
born  master,  for  his  honor  is  saved  and  he 
has  not  lost  face.  Lahj  lah,  lah — /a/i,  lah^ 
lah.     YALE.'' 
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E  were  always  weaving  a 
shuttle's  path  back  and 
forth  from  Honolulu  to 
other  islands,  ports,  and 
places.  Indeed,  it  was  out- 
side Honolulu  that  our 
most  exotic  adventures  came  to  us.  There 
can  be  no  coherence  in  the  tale  of  them, 
for  our  most  careful  plans  were  sometimes 
frustrated,  and  the  best  things  often  came 
to  us  by  mere  brute  luck.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  traveller's  platitude  that  you  never  can 
tell  beforehand,  or  take  another  person's 
word:  it  is  not  always  the  star  in  Baede- 
ker that  guides  you  to  the  hallowed  spot. 
So  it  was,  as  ever,  in  Hawaii.  Follows 
the  disconnected  tale. 

I  had  had,  privately,  a  prejudice 
against  Kilauea;  why,  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  a  great  choice  in  the  works  of 
God;  and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
should  rejoice  in  the  volcano.  It  is  a 
nasty  sail  from  Honolulu  to  Hilo  on 
Hawaii;  besides,  there  were  a  vast  num- 
ber of  tourists  profiting  by  the  Matsonid's 
trip  to  go.  It  is  the  conventional  thing 
to  take,  for  this  purpose,  three  days  out 
of  a  week's  stay.  But  all  arrangements 
had  been  delightfully  and  inexorably 
made  for  us;  and  we  had  scarcely  been 
two  days  in  Honolulu  before  we  packed 
our  suit-cases  for  Hawaii. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  Hilo  than  to  come 
away  from  it — in  every  sense.  The  worst 
part  of  the  trip,  then,  comes  when  you 
are  safe  in  your  berth;  during  the  first 
hours  you  are  usually  under  the  lee  of 
some  island.  It  is  better,  too,  to  travel 
in  an  ocean-going  steamer  than  in  an 
Inter-Island  boat,  for  the  bigger  steamer 
makes  lighter  work  of  the  choppy  inter- 
island  channels.  I  may  candidly  say  that 
the  run  from  Honolulu  to  Hilo  on  the 
Matsonia  was  the  only  poetic  experience 
I  have  ever  had  at  sea:  a  full  moon,  a 
quiet  ocean,  and  the  shifting  panorama 
of  the  six  islands  (for  Kauai  and  Niihau 
lie  off  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  north- 


west) as  you  thread  your  way  among 
them.  Scarcely  have  you  dropped  Koko 
Head  in  the  sunset  before  you  lift  the  low- 
lying  barrenness  of  westward  Molokai, 
brown-glimmering  under  the  moon.  One 
light  midway  of  the  island  shows  you 
Kaunakakai ;  and  a  scant  ten  miles  across 
from  there  the  tragic  promontory  points 
a  frail  wedge  into  the  foaming  Pacific. 
Later  we  visited  windward  Molokai,  and 
trod  the  grassy  ''streets"  of  Kalaupapa, 
all  in  the  celestial  light  of  an  August 
morning;  but  at  that  time  we  did  not 
know  whether  we  should  ever  be  nearer 
to  the  scene  of  Damien's  martyrdom  than 
we  were  in  the  July  moonlight,  slipping 
past  Kaunakakai.  It  seemed  a  very  mir- 
acle to  be  only  a  dozen  miles  away,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  that  lone  settlement 
of  shuddering  connotation.  There  was 
dancing  on  the  deck,  under  the  bright 
lamps;  and  no  one  besides  ourselves,  I 
dare  say,  was  thinking  of  Kalaupapa. 
Neither  kamaaina  (old-timer)  nor  mali- 
hini  (newcomer)  is  supposed  to  think  of 
it;  it  is  excessively  bad  form,  in  Hawaii, 
to  think  of  it.  Lanai  soon  appeared  to 
starboard,  virtually  lightless ;  and  then  for 
a  long  time  we  were  under  the  lee  of  Maui, 
the  bright  lights  of  Lahaina  having  beck- 
oned us  in  vain.  Little  Molokini  one 
could  almost  have  swung  oneself  into 
from  the  deck-rail.  It  is  the  mere  tip  of 
a  crater,  lifting  its  hollowed  summit  above 
the  waves,  looking  more  Hke  a  tiny  atoll 
than  anything  volcanic.  We  passed  be- 
tween it  and  Kahoolawe — an  island  about 
sixty-nine  square  miles  in  extent,  human- 
ly inhabited  at  the  present  time  by  one 
old  Jap,  who  seems  to  be  the  only  person 
capable  of  enduring  that  solitude  with- 
out going  mad.  Just  why  Kahoolawe 
has  to  have  a  caretaker  I  do  not  know, 
but  apparently  it  does;  and  that  is  Ka- 
hoolawe's  distinction.  Finally,  even  East 
Maui  dropped  to  stern;  we  were  in  the 
Hawaii  channel,  and  it  was  past  midnight. 
The  dancing  had  stopped;    the  ukuleles 
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were  dumb ;  those  people  who  had  insisted 
on  seeing  the  Southern  Cross  had  got  it 
pointed  out  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  there;  and  every  one — we 
last  of  all — went  to  bed.  Early  in  the 
morning  we  were  off  Hilo,  beside  the  rust- 
ing bulk  of  an  interned  German  tramp, 
and  a  sophisticated  motor-launch  was  tak- 
ing people  off  in  relays. 

Every  one  was  hotfoot  for  the  volcano, 
and  there  were  hardly  motor-cars  enough 
to  go  round.  We  waited  a  little  in  Hilo 
for  ours  to  return  from  the  Volcano  House 
— thirty-six  miles  away.  Meanwhile,  in 
another  car,  with  a  Japanese  chauffeur, 
we  sought  out  some  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  a 
wild  and  fruitless  morning;  unreal  and 
scarce  in  retrospect  to  be  believed  in.  I 
feel  sure  that  we  have  seen  Rainbow  Falls 
and  the  Boiling  Pots;  for  I  know  inti- 
mately now,  for  all  time,  the  stifling  heat 
of  the  path  through  the  sugar-cane. 
There  is  nothing  hotter  in  the  world  than 
that  sweating  shade,  with  the  cane  clip- 
ping you  on  either  side ;  a  calidarium  with 
always  a  possible  scorpion  or  centipede 
under  foot.  A  narrow  trail  through  high 
cane  seems  to  lie  straight  along  the  Equa- 
tor. You  are  glad  to  emerge  again  into 
the  coolness  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Apparently  we  could  not  let  well 
enough  alone;  for  we  went  on,  by  an 
abominably  muddy  road,  to  a  down-at- 
heel  sugar  village.  Our  Jap  was  con- 
fident, of  course — so  confident  that  he 
turned  the  big  car  in  a  slough  at  the  end 
of  a  frowsy  lane,  and  ran  the  hind  wheels 
down  a  lush  bank  above  a  stream.  Only 
some  six  miles  out  of  Hilo,  we  were  at  the 
world's  end.  Twenty  feet  above  us  a 
Filipino  flume- tender  waved  a  conde- 
scending hand,  signalling  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  flume.  Women  and  chil- 
dren peeped  out  of  knot-hole  windows  in 
their  very  dirty  barracks;  but  neither 
their  shock  heads  nor  their  shyness  could 
help  us.  Moreover,  among  Americans, 
Filipinos,  and  one  ardent  Jap,  there  was 
very  little  Hawaiian  to  be  collected,  and 
Hawaiian  would  have  been  the  only 
chance  of  a  common  tongue.  A  great 
deal  of  gesturing  and  shouting  on  the  part 
of  the  Olympian  flume-tender  brought  out 
some  straggling  male  Filipinos.  They 
changed  their  rags  for  worse  rags — any 


eye  could  see  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
dirty  job — fetched  stones  from  the  "stream 
and  wooden  joists  from  heaven  knows 
where,  and  set  to  work.'  The  flume- tender 
bossed  from  his  height  until  he  could  bear 
it  no  more;  then  descended,  leaving  the 
cane  to  pile  up,  if  it  liked,  at  the  curve  of 
the  flmne.  But  nothing  availed.  The 
wheels  would  whir,  then  sink  back.  Sud- 
denly a  cheer  went  up  for  a  new  arrival 
— a  Chinaman  appeared  in  the  frowsy 
lane  driving  a  Ford.  Another  language 
was  added  to  the  confusion;  but  our 
chauffeur  proudly  produced  a  rope,  and 
the  Chinaman,  being — he,  too — a  motor- 
ist, understood.  We  waited  confidently 
for  the  Ford  to  pull  the  car  out  of  the 
mud.  But  we  had  not  reckoned  with 
Japanese  optimism.  The  Ford  did  its 
best,  but  the  chauffeur's  rope  was  rotten 
and  broke  in  the  middle.  More  Fihpinos 
arrived;  a  few  children  ventured  out  of 
the  slummy  barracks  to  stare;  the  flimie- 
tender  clean  forgot  his  flume;  Oriental 
eloquence  thickened  the  air;  and  at  last, 
by  some  superhuman  heaving  of  brown 
breasts  and  shoulders,  the  trick  was  done. 
Our  car  was  once  more  safe  in  the  lane. 
The  Chinaman,  in  his  Ford,  disappeared 
somewhere,  gracious,  imperturbable,  and 
superior  to  the  end;  making  us  feel  as  if 
we  had  somehow  undergone  a  diplomatic 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Yiian  Shih-K'ai. 
Our  Japanese  chauffeur  seemed  our  in- 
effectual brother-in-blood.  Money  was 
distributed;  there  was  long  cheering; 
and  the  flume-tender  reappeared  on  his 
perch  as  if  he  had  never  condescended  to 
leave  it. 

We  had  the  unplanned-for  luck  to  stay 
four  days  in  and  about  Hilo;  and  Hilo 
was  to  me  the  supreme  experience  on 
Hawaii.  After  all  our  wanderings  my 
heart  is  still  there.  I  think  I  know  the 
reason,  though  our  beloved  kamaainas 
could  not  understand  it.  Hilo,  it  should 
be  admitted,  has  nearly  the  highest  rain- 
fall in  the  world,  and  that  is  enough  to 
damn  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  live 
where  they  appear  to  control  the  weather, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  life  it  is.  They 
also  consider  Hilo  hot;  but  of  course  these 
tropic  folk  know  nothing  about  heat. 
They  are  used  to  perfection  in  the  way 
of  climate,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
rigors  of  the  temperate  zone.     It  rained  in 
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Hilo  while  we  were  there,  but  not  excess- 
ively— just  enough  to  give  us  an  excuse, 
now  and  then,  for  sitting  on  our  porch  and 
watching  the  ladies  of  Hilo  fend  off  the 
rain  wdth  paper  umbrellas.  Either  from 
the  mountains  or  the  sea  there  is  near- 
ly always  a  breeze;  except  for  one  night 


"east  of  Suez."  Various  tropic  seas,  like 
the  Caribbean,  do  not  belong  to  it.  You 
can  see  that  that  is  not  really  a  hemi- 
sphere; and  that  it  has  no  more  ethno- 
graphic than  geographic  coherence.  Soe- 
rabaya,  Singapore,  Raratonga,  Dakar, 
Tunis,   Antananarivo,   Hong-Kong,   and 
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(in  their  hottest  season)  we  slept  under 
blankets. 

My  own  reason  for  loving  Hilo  was 
something  deeper  than  this,  however.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  distinguished  port  of  that 
imaginary  hemisphere  which  has  come  to 
outweigh  the  other  in  charm.  Imaginary, 
because  it  corresponds  to  nothing  on  the 
charts;  indeed  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
hemisphere  at  all.  It  includes  all  of  Af- 
rica except  Eg\'pt,  all  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  most  of  Asia  east  of  Bombay.  The 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  South  Pacific  wash 
its  shores.  It  excludes  Europe,  the  two 
Americas,  and  everything  north  of  the 
fortieth  parallel.     It  is  not  even  wholly 


Sydney  are  all  important  places  therein. 
Many  people  have  sung  of  it,  but  Conrad 
is  its  laureate.  I  recognized  immediate- 
ly that  I  loved  Hilo  because  Hilo  was 
unquestionably  of  it.  So,  too,  are  other 
places  in  the  Islands;  but  the  hotel  at 
Hilo  gives  the  last  authentic  touch.  If 
"Marlow"  is  ever  fortunate  enough  to 
stay  there,  he  \rill  linger  until,  gazing  at 
the  big  caoutchouc  in  the  garden,  he  has 
told  us  some  five  hundred  pages  of  Wvid 
history.  Ever  and  anon  I  looked  for  the 
dim  light  of  his  cigar. 

Hilo  is  a  quiet  town:  there  are  no 
trolley-cars  as  yet,  and  the  dampness  of 
the  climate  makes  vou  see  and  hear  everv- 
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thing  through  a  gorgeous  mist  of  tropical  should  have  liked  to  dwell  in  Hilo  for- 
vegetation.  Here  are  the  most  enormous  ever,  fed  with  strange  fruits,  sung  to  sleep 
poincianas  and  monkey-pods,  the  thick-  by  strange  trees,  and  ministered  to  by 
est  forests  of  breadfruit  and  bananas,  and  Japanese  boys  whose  smiles  implied  that 
here  the  palms  shoulder  highest  into  the  we  were  samurai,  we  could  not  do  it.  We 
sky.  In  the  court-house  grounds  at  Hilo  were  always,  in  those  few  days,  leaving 
the  royal  and  coco-palms  stand  side  by  it  for  some  hinterland  and  coming  back 
side  hke  wedded  creatures,  male  and  fe-  to  our  cottage-porch  for  perfect  refresh- 
male  of  a  stately  genus;  the  royal  palm  ment.  Always  there  was  the  sense  of  be- 
topping  perceptibly — in  some  neck-cran-  ing  at  the  heart  of  a  Conrad  novel;  only, 
ing,  vertical  distance — his  spouse.  Hilo  as  in  Conrad,  those  nameless,  white-clad 
is  girt  about  by  sounds  of  flowing  wa-  gentlemen-adventurers,  and  those  beau- 
ter;  and  even  when  the  sun  is  brightest,  tiful,  inarticulate  natives  were  living  in 
the  clouds  are  impenetrable  round  the  a  drama  to  which  the  mere  traveller  had 
fourteen- thousand-foot  summit  of  Mauna  no  clue.  In  the  next  street,  with  its 
Kea.  You  can  stand,  in  mid-Hilo,  on  one  madly  mixed  population,  anything  might 
of  the  bridges  over  the  Wailuku  River  and  be  happening;  a  few  miles  back  of  us, 
watch  the  native  children  dive,  feet  first,  in  the  tropical  forest,  the  great  tree- 
into  the  pool,  their  long  hair  standing  ferns  might  be  making  a  living  sanctuary 
horizontally  off  their  heads.  We  stopped  for  the  indiscreet.  Incredible  that  there 
to  watch,  one  brilliant  morning,  and  they,  should  not  be  there,  under  our  hands,  the 
perceiving  us,  came  farther  down  the  stufi  oi  Victory  or  Falk  I  But  we  were  the 
gorge  to  dive  where  the  haoles — the  white  faithful  Rechabites :  we  could  not  stay, 
folk — could  see  them  better.  They  were  Of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  who  shall 
inaccessible  to  us,  unless  we  had  walked  a  speak  ?  Approach  it  as  cynically  as  you 
half-mile  round  to  the  top  of  the  gorge;  like,  you  will  be  startled  from  your  in- 
we  could  not  so  much  as  throw  a  coin  difference.  It  will  be  strange  if  you  do 
to  them.  They  moved  out  of  the  back-  not  feel,  looking  down  into  that  pit, 
ground  into  the  middle  distance  for  sheer  many  comfortable  veils  stripped  off  your 
amiability  and  tact.  One  boy  sat  at  the  swathed  mind.  A  naked  human  emo- 
top  of  the  fall  and  coasted  down  the  ser-  tion  is  a  great  and  terrible  thing  to  en- 
pen  tine  rock-flume  with  the  impetuous  counter;  sometimes  a  thing  to  turn  one's 
torrent — feet  out,  at  his  ease,  letting  the  face  from.  But  this  is  even  more  ap- 
sinuous  rush  of  water  bear  him  up  on  its  palling.  You  may  clutch,  first-off ,  at  the 
solid  wave.  Over  and  over  he  did  it,  with  easy  metaphor  of  hell.  Kilauea  is  not 
the  regularity  and  grace  of  a  natural  like  hell — it  is  worse.  Worse,  because 
phenomenon;  each  time  reappearing  out  there  is  no  moral  significance  in  it,  to 
of  the  deep  pool  into  which  he  had  been  knit  our  souls  to  such  a  spectacle, 
flung,  to  clamber  up  the  wall  of  the  gorge  Dante's  eighth  circle,  with  its  harattieri 
— e  da  capo.  Why  he  was  not  cut  to  sunk  in  boiling  pitch,  was  part  of  a 
pieces  on  the  rocks  only  the  Kanaka  and  mighty  plan ;  a  physical  result  of  moral 
his  water-gods  know.  facts;  comprehensible,  its  very  hideous- 
How  we  lost  ourselves  happily  in  tiny  ness  dependent  on  the  historic  three- 
Hilo,  emerging  ever  upon  the  ocean;  how  score-years-and-ten  of  mortal  life.  You 
we  watched  the  fishermen  send  their  can  avoid  hell  by  being  good;  and  even 
great  nets,  in  one  masterly  throw,  to  set-  if  you  descend  into  it,  you  will  have  hu- 
tle  in  a  huge,  perfect  circle  on  the  water;  man  company.  But  this  has  nothing  to 
how  we  nearly,  in  a  briny  little  shop,  do  with  vice  or  virtue;  it  makes  naught 
bought  a  yellow  fisherman's  coat,  simply  of  moral  values.  You  squat  on  that  rim 
because  I  would  rather  buy  something  I  and  stare  seven  hundred  feet  down  into 
do  not  want  from  a  Chinaman  than  some-  Halemaumau — the  inner  pit  of  Kilauea 
thing  I  do  from  any  one  else;  how  we  — and  history  is  superseded.  The  sul- 
learned  to  know  the  fringy,  palm-sil-  phur  stench  blows  up  now  and  then  like 
houette  of  Cocoanut  Island  authentically  a  great  wave  and  drives  you  gasping  from 
from  any  angle — these  memories  must  not  the  brink.  You  wander  about  the  lava- 
be  dwelt  on,  diary-fashion.     Much  as  we  bed  for  a  little  (you  could  wander  on  that 
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same  lava-bed  for  miles,  if  you  chose)  and 
then  return.  The  simple  fact  of  Hale- 
maumau  is  a  pit,  some  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  that  seethes  and  boils  incessantly. 
Every  few  moments  an  acre  of  solid  lava 
rises  up  out  of  the  caldron,  is  sucked 
back  into  the  scarlet  waves,  and  molten 
again  before  your  eyes.  In  another  cor- 
ner of  the  pit  a  fiery  fountain  bursts  like 
a  great  geyser.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
you  can  hear  it:  the  pot  seethes  and  boils 
and  groans  in  your  very  ears,  for  all  the 
seven  hundred  feet  between  you  and  it. 
And  if  you  cared  to  make  a  misstep,  you 
could  bound,  from  little  ledge  to  little 
ledge,  straight  into  the  mutter  and  flame 
of  it.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  spec- 
tacle of  Kilauea  when  the  sudden  tropic 
night  has  fallen  on  the  vast  crater  of  which 
Halemaumau  is  only  the  deepest  pocket. 
The  vague  geologic  visions  of  the  layman 
do  not  lag  behind.  This  goes  on,  one  re- 
flects, beneath  us,  to  the  very  core  of  the 
planet;  and  the  end  of  it  is  mere  dying 
like  the  moon.  Yes,  geology  is  worse 
than  theology.  .  .  .  "Are  you  going  to 
write  us  a  little  story  about  the  volcano  ?  " 
a  cheerful  reporter  telephoned  to  ask, 
after  we  had  returned  to  Honolulu;  and 
when  I  refused,  the  only  reward  of  my 
decency  was  a  headline:  "Mrs.  Gerould 
Refuses  to  Boom  Volcano."  It  still 
shocks  me  a  little  to  think  of  booming 
Kilauea;  but  I  will  indorse  anything 
the  Promotion  Committee  cares  to  say 
about  it. 

We  wanted,  not  strangely,  to  see  Ha- 
waiian life  in  some  remote  and  untouched 
corner,  and  the  kamaainas  sent  us  to 
Kalapana.  A  chauffeur  was  chosen  for 
us  (an  Island-born  Norwegian)  who  could 
speak  Hawaiian,  and  we  were  recom- 
mended to  him  as  malihinis.  It  is  a 
longish  run  through  the  forest  of  ohia  and 
koa  and  wild  banana  and  tree-fern.  We 
took  luncheon  with  us,  but  supplemented 
it  with  fresh  mangoes  from  the  pake  store 
in  Pahoa.  Just  outside  Pahoa  we  passed 
by  the  lumber-mill,  skirting  great  heaps 
of  ohia  ties  for  the  Santa  Fe  railroad. 
Then  we  broke  definitely  with  civiliza- 
tion. In  mid-forest  we  stopped  to  eat; 
leaving  room  at  the  side  of  the  road  for 
the  scant  Sunday  traffic  to  pass  us.  Odd 
traffic  indeed;    for  what  tourist  goes  to 


Kaimu  or  Kalapana?  Hawailans  (with 
a  Portuguese  strain?)  on  donkeys,  wear- 
ing sombreros  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  kindly  Mexicans  (if  there  be 
any  kindly  Mexicans  !) — sitting,  guitar 
on  hip,  and  smihng  broadly  as  the  little 
cavalcade  piled  up  in  the  narrow  defile, 
w^hich  was  all  our  huge  car  left  of  the 
right  of  way;  a  Chinaman,  weighed  down 
by  his  broad  panniers,  pattering  for 
miles  along  the  road — we  kept  picking 
him  up  and  passing  him  all  the  way  from 
Pahoa,  until  finally  he  disappeared  down 
an  unnamed  path  into  the  very  jungle; 
women  and  children  in  white  holokus, 
astride  of  their  unpedigreed  mounts, 
bound  for  some  surfeit  of  poi  and  fish 
with  relatives  at  the  back  of  beyond:  all 
this  fading  gradually  into  utter  loneliness 
as  we  approached  the  sea.  Patches  of 
dry  taro  would  suddenly  spring  into  view, 
making  your  eyes  search  swiftly  for  the 
grass  house  that  could  scarce  be  found 
among  the  foliage.  There  was,  besides, 
the  wonder  that  the  tropic  jungle  always 
arouses,  that  it  should  be  so  lush  and  yet 
so  barren  of  aspect.  Nature  is  no  land- 
scape gardener,  and  in  that  unchang- 
ing clime  it  is  always  both  spring  and  au- 
tumn. The  tree-fern,  thirty  feet  high,  is 
encumbered  with  decaying  brown  stalks; 
the  ghosts  of  ohia  trees  rise  among  their 
living  kin,  stripped  to  the  bone  by  the 
ie-ie  vine,  which  embraces  and  then  kills. 
Bamboo  clumps  that  are  like  little  ban- 
yans crowd  out  their  neighbors  and  dance 
upon  the  tangle  underfoot.  Vegetable  life 
is  as  cheap  here  as  human  life  in  the 
slums.  The  idle  jungle  takes  a  long  time 
to  bury  its  dead;  nature  is  a  beautiful 
slattern,  and  earth  very  careless  of  the 
pieties. 

We  had  left  good  roads  behind  us  at 
Pahoa,  and  we  nearly  tore  the  car  to 
pieces  getting  into  Kaimu.  A  line  of  na- 
tive houses  fronts  the  sea;  between  the 
road  and  the  surf  are  thick  groves  of  coco- 
palms,  rooted  deep  in  the  sands  of  the 
beach.  Little  black  pigs  play  tag  around 
your  legs,  and  the  infants  of  Kaimu  run 
out,  not  to  chide  the  pigs  but  to  stare. 
There  is  no  purer  color  in  the  world 
than  this:  the  green  palms  fringing  the 
brilliant  blue  ocean;  the  big  Pacific  surf 
breaking  white  and  clamorous  on  coal- 
black  volcanic  sands.     You  scarcely  need 
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a  red  holokii  in  the  middle  distance,  or  the  sionately  imitated  the  exotic  North  and 

sea-washed  gray  of  the  outrigger  canoes  then  died.     In   1825  Kaimu  and  Kala- 

on  the  shore.     And,  a  mile  beyond,  Kal-  pana  were  populous  towns  with  potent 

apana — desolate  beyond  emptiness,  little  chiefs.     Both  are  tiny  remnants  now;  but 


Fro>n  a  photograph  by  R.  II'.  Per  kins. 


Cane  flume  on  Hawaii. 


gray  houses  set  round  a  treeless  open 
common,  with  a  little  shut  church  in  one 
corner.  What  reminiscence  of  New  Eng- 
land village  greens  is  there,  we  wondered. 
Life  has  ebbed  long  since  from  Kalapana, 
and  it  seems  to  have  kept,  of  tradition, 
only  that  bequeathed  bleakness;  as  if 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  it  had  pas- 


Kaimu  has  at  least  kept  its  tropical  heri- 
tage. Kalapana  has  been  blown  upon 
by  strong  winds,  and  washed  clean  of 
color;  it  has  a  Puritan  cast,  and  that 
Sunday  afternoon  felt  like  a  Puritan  Sab- 
bath. No  one  crossed  the  common,  or 
peered  out  of  the  little  houses. 
Yet  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond 
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the  village  centre  and  come  to  the  pake  town  has  been  a  drama.     Lahaina  is  an 

store,  we  knew  we  were  in  Hawaii  and  aged  gossip  sitting  by  the  sea,  careless  of 

not  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.     An  her  looks,  her  lost  youth,  and  her  dead 

automobile  stood  before  the  pake  store,  romance.     Some  tropic  towns  grow  old 

and  it  was  filled  with  Hawaiians:   grave  like  the  women  of  the  tropics,  completely 

elders   sitting  in   the   tonneau,   children  and  passively.     Lahaina  is  no  better  pre- 


packed on  the  steps 
and  the  engine,  and 
some  one  solemnly 
holding  the  wheel. 
We  were  bound  for 
a  Cave  of  Refuge 
half  a  mile  off,  and 
when  we  returned 
from  our  disheart- 
ening scramble  over 
rocky  ridges — I 
cannot ' '  boom ' '  the 
Cave  of  Refuge  at 
Kalapana:  it  is  not 
worth  the  scramble 
— the  automobile 
was  still  there  and 
still  full — only  of  a 
different  crowd. 
These  passengers 
were  equally  mo- 
tionless and  equally 
solemn,  and  in  a 
flash  the  explana- 
tion became  clear 
to  us.  Some  vague 
dots  off  on  the 
sands  were  the  own- 
ers of  the  automo- 
bile, and  they  had 
left  the  car  for  safe 
keeping  with  the 
pake    storekeeper. 


Fro7n  a  photograph  copyright  by  R.  K.  Bonine. 
Silver-sword  in  bloom. 


served  than  any 
Hawaiian  crone. 
The  vast  banyan 
under  which  a 
whole  village  could 
feast  has  been  de- 
cently propped; 
the  ''missionary 
house,"  long  de- 
serted, has  been 
"  done  up  "  and  put 
to  some  public  use 
or  other ;  the  La- 
hainaluna  School, 
two  miles  away  up 
the  mountain, 
carries  on  a  useful 
life.  All  this  is 
done  by  the  haoles 
as  part  of  the  white 
man's  burden.  But 
Lahaina  herself 
puts  forth  no  effort. 
The  town  strag- 
gles vaguely  along 
the  beach-front, 
quite  without  a 
plan.  There  are  a 
few^  dirty  back 
cross-lanes,  but 
most  of  Lahaina  is 
the  one  long  band 
of    houses.     Blue 


All  Kalapana  was  busy  wiping  from  its  sampans  crowd  the  shore,  and  an  Ori- 
'scutcheon  the  blot  of  never  having  mo-  ental  throng  of  children  bathes  and 
tored.  Each  villager  was  having  his  fights  and  plays  in  the  water  among 
chance  to  sit  in  or  on  the  wondrous  the  sampans.  The  dock  is  the  business 
vehicle.  Kalapana  was  sophisticating  it-  centre  and  lounging-place  of  the  town, 
self,  and  in  so  orderly  a  fashion  that  we  Across  from  it  is  the  Pioneer  Hotel,  a 
suspected  the  pake  storekeeper  of  renting  bare,  verandahed  structure,  seldom,  I 
out  the  priceless  opportunity.  Perhaps  fancy,  anything  like  filled.  Tourists  do 
the  one  who  took  the  wheel  had  to  pay  not  often  get  to  Maui;  when  they  do, 
more.  But  even  if  the  Kalapanans  did  they  go  straight  on  to  Wailuku,  a  charm- 
to  this  extent  belie  their  bleak  New  Eng-  ing,  well-kempt  little  town,  thence  to  ex- 
land  common,  I  do  not  believe  they  shel-  plore  the  enchanting  lao  Valley  or  to 
ter  a  kahuna.     I  should  be  far  surer  of  climb  Haleakala.     No  one,  I  might  al- 


finding  him  in  a  grass  house  at  Kaimu. 

Lahaina,  on  Maui,  should  have  a  chap- 
ter to  itself,  for  the  life  of  the  little  old 


most  say,  stops  in  Lahaina  except  on 
business — of  which  the  neighboring  sugar 
plantations  create  a  certain  amount.  So 
it  is  not  odd  that  in  the  Pioneer  Hotel 
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meals  should  be  served  at  unsophisticated 
hours,  and  that  the  public  rooms  should 
consist  chiefly  of  a  bar.  It  is  not  un- 
comfortable to  sit  on  the  upper  verandah 
outside  one's  room  and  watch  the  sam- 
pans, and  the  water  breaking  over  the 
reef.  But  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  La- 
haina  as  a  place  to  stay  in,  even  as  head- 
quarters for  the  wanderer.  Except  for 
business,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  any  one 
there.  Lahaina  has  so  renounced  its 
past  that  it  is  hard  even  to  reconstruct  in 
imagination  the  days  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  when  eighty  or 
ninety  whalers  would  be  rocking  in  the 
roadstead,  so  close  that  you  could  step 
from  deck  to  deck — when,  thanks  to  the 
same  whalers,  Lahaina  was  such  a  sink 
of  vice  that  even  the  lazy  Hawaiian 
monarch  had  to  bestir  himself  in  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  Earlier  still,  before 
1849,  rich  Americans  on  the  Pacific  coast 
used  to  send  their  children  to  Lahaina  to 
be  educated;  but  Lahainaluna  has  long 
since  been  turned  into  a  school  for  Ha- 
waiians  only.     The  hotel  proprietor  has 


''movie" 


time  to  operate  two  or  three 
theatres,  running  off  Japanese  films  for 
the  plantation  laborers.  No,  Lahaina 
has  got  beyond  the  point  of  mentioning 
her  past;  she  is  not  garrulous;  she  does 
not  protest  against  the  yellow  man;  she 
sits  in  the  sun  and  takes  what  the  day 
brings.  The  vast  banyans,  the  few  old 
buildings  set  in  deep  antique  verdure, 
give  a  dignity  to  her  resignation — if  indeed 
there  is  not  an  initial  dignity  in  refusing 
to  prattle  forever  about  grander  days. 

And  we  in  our  turn  must  have  per- 
plexed Lahaina,  if  Lahaina  were  given 
— which  I  fancy  she  is  not — to  psycho- 
logic curiosity.  We  arrived  asking  for 
food  at  untoward  hours,  and  departed 
after  decent  folk  had  gone  to  bed.  We 
invaded  pake  stores  of  a  Sunday  morning, 
demanding  articles  of  virtue  that  ^laui 
had  never  heard  of.  Lahaina  manifested 
no  impatience — and  no  alacrity.  Sand- 
wiches might  be  fetched,  after  a  reason- 
able delay;  but  the  fact  that  the  Mauna 
Kea  regularly  lands  her  passengers  at  9 
p.  M.  will  never  induce  a  Lahaina  hostelry 


/■'ram  u  photograph  by  R.  11'.  Perkins. 


Onomea,  native  village  on  Hawaii. 
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to  serve  a  meal  at  that  hour.  I  might 
explain  in  my  best  pidgin-Enghsh  to  a 
Chinese  tailoress  what  I  wanted — her 
only  reply  was  ''I  no  make."  And  she 
could  have  made  it — sewing-machine  at 
hand  and  shelves   full   of  stuffs  beside 


kala  is  the  largest  extinct  crater  in  the 
world.  If  I  had  had  my  doubts  about 
Kilauea,  I  had  them  still  more  about 
Haleakala,  especially  as  Haleakala  meant 
a  stiff  seven  miles  on  mule-back.  Some- 
thing sinister  hung  over  Maui  from  the 


The  beach  at  Kaimu. 
The  big  Pacific  surf  breaking  white  and  clamorous  on  coal-black  volcanic  sands. — Page  722. 


her — in  twenty  minutes  at  the  outside. 
Lahaina  had  no  standards  that  included 
us.  ''  Most  people  go  straight  on  to  Wai- 
luku,"  we  had  been  told;  and  they  do. 
There  are  plenty  of  rooms  in  the  hotel,  and 
judging  from  the  unpopulous  table  d'hote 
most  of  them  must  always  be  empty.  Yet 
once,  at  least,  when  we  had  several  hours 
to  wait  for  a  steamer,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  an  empty  bedroom  to  rest  in.  I 
made  many  journeys  to  and  fro  before,  fi- 
nally, a  Jap  boy  with  no  English  grudging- 
ly opened  a  door  for  me.  Even  then  a 
large  cockroach  stalked  me  jealously  up 
and  down  the  stairs,  and  when  at  last  I 
took  possession  and  shook  down  the  mos- 
quito-bar, the  same  cockroach  (I  had  kept 
her  well  in  sight  for  ten  minutes — I  could 
not  mistake  her)  established  herself  dis- 
approvingly on  the  floor  by  the  wash- 
stand  to  chaperone  me  while  I  napped. 

We  were  destined  to  climb  Haleakala — 
of  which,  you  might  say.  East  Maui  con- 
sists. Everything  in  Hawaii  has  some 
superlative  to  distinguish  it;  and  Halea- 


first — something,  that  is,  personally  sin- 
ister for  me;  whether  the  vast  shadow 
of  Haleakala  or  the  more  distant  and 
more  psychic  prospect  of  Kalaupapa — 
for  we  were  to  visit  Molokai  before  re- 
turning to  Honolulu.  Perhaps  the  shadow 
was  deepened  by  the  knowledge  that  our 
remaining  days  in  the  Eight  Islands  were 
very  few.  My  feet  lagged  on  Maui;  I 
never  wanted  to  do  the  next  thing.  I 
did  not  always  want  to  leave  Lahaina; 
I  never  wanted  to  leave  Wailuku;  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  wish  to  leave 
the  lao  Valley.  Besides,  my  heart^was  in 
Hilo;  and  we  were  not  to  see  Hilo  again. 

If  East  Maui  means  only  Haleakala  and 
its  slopes,  West  Maui  means  only  a  more 
diversified  mountain  group.  The  two 
halves  of  Maui,  once  separate  islands,  are 
now  joined  by  a  narrow  strip  of  green 
earth  not  much  above  sea-level.  Going 
from  Lahaina  to  Wailuku  you  skirt  the 
West  Maui  mountains,  the  road  winding 
along  a  hacked-out  ledge  hung  high  above 
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the  sea.  Haleakala,  opposite  you,  stead- 
ily refuses — like  Mauna  Loa  and  Alauna 
Kea — to  look  its  height.  It  is  usually 
tremendous  luck  for  a  mountain  to  rise 
straight  from  the  sea-level — witness  Rai- 
nier and  (I  suppose)   Fujiyama.     They 


precipice  with  a  waterfall;  and  no  human 
being  has  ever  climbed  that  cliff  or  knows 
what  lies  just  beyond.  They  are  narrow, 
and  dark  with  a  perpetual  green  twilight ; 
and  wandering  perfumes  invisibly  gird 
them  in.     The  lao  Valley  is  about  the 


Hauula  Hotel,  Oahu. 
All  excellent  little  inn  .  .  .  backed  by  a  wilderness  of  fruit-trees. — Pa^e  730. 


seem  to  tower  like  Everest.  But  these  Ha- 
waiian mountains  are  so  vast,  so  broad- 
based,  so  gradually  inclined,  that  they 
produce  less  effect  of  height  than  of  mere 
bigness.  East  Maui  is  one  mountain; 
Hawaii,  you  might  say,  is  two  mountains. 
Life  blooms  and  clings  on  the  vast  mater- 
nal slopes. 

Wailuku  stands  to  windward  between 
the  West  Maui  range  and  the  ocean ;  and 
Wailuku  is  drenched  in  green  and  heav- 
enly cool.  The  Trade  blows  eternally 
through  your  rooms,  a  bland  and  tem- 
pered blast.  At  your  very  door  is  the 
entrance  to  the  lao  Valley,  which  unites 
in  a  desperate  and  tantalizing  perfection 
all  the  essential  beauties  of  all  the  valleys 
you  have  seen  or  dreamed.  The  fantastic 
peaks  rise  ever  ahead  of  you  as  you  wind 
up  the  road  beside  the  stream.  As  al- 
ways in  Hawaii,  half  the  magic  lies  in  the 
gorges  that  open  on  either  side — so  near, 
it  seems,  that  you  could  stretch  your 
hand  into  them,  yet  inaccessible  for  all 
that.     Thev  run  back  from  the  trail  to  a 


size  of  the  Yosemite,  and  if  the  photog- 
raphers have  done  any  justice  to  the  Yo- 
semite, the  lao  Valley  is  by  far  the  more 
beautiful.  It  works  back  into  a  tangle 
of  peaks,  and  the  trail  stops  suddenly  at 
a  bridge  over  the  torrent.  Thence  you 
can  only  stare.  Eventually  you  turn,  hav- 
ing paid  one  of  those  bitter  farewells  of  the 
traveller. 

If  it  was  hard  to  speak  of  Kilauea,  it 
is  far  harder  to  speak  of  Haleakala;  for 
Haleakala  left  me  cold.  The  exquisite 
hospitahty  which  guarded  and  guided  us 
throughout  that  adventure  I  would  sepa- 
rate entirely  from  Haleakala  itself.  Yet 
I  feel  treasonable  in  so  doing,  for  it  was  a 
great  lover  of  Haleakala  who  took  us  up 
— he  was  going  himself,  for  the  sixty-first 
time — and  he  and  his  household  are  a 
happy  memory.  May  I,  with  that  apol- 
ogy, be  rude  to  the  crater  itself?  Not,  I 
think,  without  explaining  that  I  am  a 
tenderfoot;  that  the  seven-mile  trail  from 
the  last  ranch  to  the  rim  is  not  a  trail  at 
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all,  but  a  mere  indicated  route  over  a 
boulder-strewn,  ravine-cut  slope;  that  I 
made  the  trip  on  the  wisest  and  wickedest 
mule  in  the  world,  whose  wickedness  was 
by  no  means  crude,  but  rather  of  a  subtle 


world,  its  huge  cinder-cones  lifting  toward 
you  out  of  a  half-mile  depth.  They  look 
like  titanic  bake-ovens  rusted  out  of  use. 
The  chief  romantic  interest  of  the  crater 
is  that  Kamehameha  the  First  once  chose 


From  a  photOf;raph  by  R.  //'.  Pe}'ki)is. 

The  narrow-gauge  railway  between  Kahuku  and  Hauula. 
You  puff  through  the  sugar-cane,  past  the  prosperous  Mormon  village  of  Laie  ...  to  Hauula. — Page  730. 


and  heartless  Renaissance  type.  She  was 
a  Catherine  de  Medecis  of  a  mule,  and 
her  sardonic  pity  for  me  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  things  I  have  ever  had  to  bear. 
The  concrete  rest-house  is  perched  on  the 
rim  of  the  extinct  crater,  ten  thousand 
feet  in  air — so  close  to  the  rim  that  at  one 
corner  you  can  barely  squeeze  round  the 
little  building.  In  the  rest-house,  rolled 
in  your  blankets,  you  await  the  dawn. 
It  comes,  breaking  charily  over  a  sea  of 
cloud.  Perhaps  you  see  Mauna  Loa  and 
Mauna  Kea — perhaps  even  Oahu — in  the 
distance;  but  chiefly  you  see  cloud,  with 
bergs  and  drift  and  ice-pack,  like  a  polar 
sea.  If  a  polar  bear  could  be  discerned, 
you  might  well  feel  like  a  discoverer.  Be- 
low you  is  the  largest  extinct  crater  in  the 


to  lead  his  army  through  that  world  of 
ash  and  lava,  up  to  the  rim,  there  to 
surprise  and  conquer  the  king  of  Maui. 
Certainly  on  the  rim  of  Haleakala  even 
a  king  might  have  expected  to  be  safe. 
The  place  enhances  the  legend  of  Kame- 
hameha: he  must  have  had  a  canny  eye 
for  settings  who  chose  Haleakala,  and  the 
lao  Valley,  and  the  edge  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Pali  for  battle-fields.  Were  it  not 
for  the  Arctic  imitations  of  the  cloud-sea, 
one  might  epically  dream.  But  the  mule 
awaits  you,  and  the  Polynesian  Napoleon 
is  dead.  My  companions,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  did  not  share  a  single  one  of  my  im- 
pressions or  sensations.  Haleakala  ''got 
across"  for  them. 
So,  apparently,  it  does  for  the  Japa- 


From  a  photcgyaph  copyright  by  R.  A'.  Bonine. 

lao  Needle  in  lao  Valley — near  Wailuku. 


nese;  for  the  guest-book  in  the  rest-house 
is  filled  chiefly  with  Japanese  names  and 
Japanese  attempts  to  celebrate  the  crater 
in  English  verse.  Like  little  Kahoolawe, 
Haleakala  has  a  Japanese  caretaker — an 
old  man  who  lives  in  a  little  shack  down 
the  slope  and  supports  life,  e\ddently,  on 
the  aesthetic  passion.     His  friends  come 


up  to  visit  him  now  and  then,  and  I  was 
put  to  shame  that  very  morning  by  a  Jap 
who  lingered  lengthily  on  the  rim,  staring 
down  at  the  cinder-cones.  ]My  own  im- 
patience compared  ill  enough  with  his 
aesthetic  trance.  Another  disarming  fact: 
that  so  often  the  last  thing  to  perish  in 
the  Japanese  should  be  his  delight  in  a 
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natural  wonder;  that  he  should,  at  the 
end  of  life,  be  content  with  utter  isolation, 
feeding  only  on  sky  and  sea.  The  care- 
taker here  must  roam  the  crater  itself — 
a  stiff  adventure  for  gnarled  old  bones — 
for  he  brought  me  a  clump  of  silver- 
sword  to  hang  on  my  saddle-bow;  and 
silver-sword  grows,  on  all  the  planet,  only 
within  the  crater  of  Haleakala,  and  in 
some  other  still  remoter  place  of  which  I 
forget  even  the  name.  Yes,  I  drank  deep 
of  humility  on  Haleakala.  Who  shall 
say  if  there  was  not  in  it,  too,  a  kind  of 
claustrophobia,  odd  though  that  may 
sound?  For  it  is  not  only  within  four 
walls  that  one  can  have  the  sense  of  being 
enclosed.  Caught  on  that  knife-ridge 
between  the  crater  and  the  trail,  with 
nothing  to  do  save  sit  and  stare,  I  felt 
hemmed  in.  On  three  sides  of  us  the 
cloud-pack  cut  off  the  world  below.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  that  spot 
as  the  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
turns. But  I  have  apologized  long  enough 
for  my  own  unworthiness.  I  would  not 
discourage  any  one  from  Haleakala. 

Back,  back  to  Olinda  and  Paia  and 
Kahului  and  Puunene  and  Wailuku,  and 
once  again  to  Lahaina;  then  IMolokai,  of 
which  I  shall  tell  hereafter.  .  .  . 

One  of  our  wildest  adventures  came  to 
us  on  Oahu  itself.  The  kamaainas  had 
sent  us  to  Hauula,  a  village  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  island.  We  took  a  train 
from  Honolulu  to  Kahuku — past  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Waianae  and  Haleiwa  and 
Marconi,  where  the  great  wireless  appa- 
ratus rises  starkly  out  of  a  barren  plain 
by  the  sea,  looking  like  an  illustration  for 
some  novel  of  the  future.  In  three  hours 
you  reach  Kahuku,  and  there  the  real 
train  stops.  You  get  into  another — one 
car  and  an  engine  on  a  narrow-gauge 
track,  like  a  rather  bad  mechanical  toy. 
Then  you  puff  through  the  sugar-cane, 
past  the  prosperous  ^lormon  village  of 
Laie  (the  Mormon  faith  is  very  strong 
among  the  Kanakas)  to  Hauula.  An  ex- 
cellent little  inn,  buried  in  verdure — a 
few  cottages  round  a  green  compound, 
backed  by  a  wilderness  of  fruit-trees — re- 
ceives you  there. 

I  did  not  take  the  difficult  walk  to  the 
Sacred  Falls  of  Kaliuwaa;   but  G.  went, 


lea\'ing  (like  a  good  folk-lorist)  his  offer- 
ings to  Pele  all  along  the  dark  trail.  The 
little  votive  cairns  of  Hawaiian  visitors 
lined  the  ledges,  and  there  would  have 
been  indecency  in  refusing  to  follow  suit. 
Yet  I  have  G.'s  word  for  it  that  there  was 
more  than  folk-lore  in  his  ritual  correct- 
ness. It  is  G.  and  not  I  who  should  write 
of  Kaliuwaa,  for  he  and  not  I  trod  the 
sombre  gorge — the  authentic  chasm,  so 
he  avers,  of  Kubla  Khan.  The  photo- 
graph of  Kaliuwaa  speaks  for  itself.  The 
falls  are  some  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  cliff 
behind  them  is  unscalable.  No  white 
man,  and  no  unmythical  native,  has  ever 
been  in  the  valley  beyond,  between  the 
falls  and  the  mountain  ridges  behind. 
Small  wonder  that  the  falls  are  sacred,  or 
that  a  green  mist  of  legend  hangs  over 
the  hidden  gorge  that  leads  to  them. 

Hauula  soaked  us  deep  in  the  Poly- 
nesian solution.  We  sat  by  night  on  the 
sands,  listening  to  Hawaiian  music.  The 
faint  guitar  notes  and  the  one  rich  voice 
mingled  with  the  beat  of  the  surf  at 
our  feet — "O  a  like  no  a  like,"  "Hawaii 
ponei,"  ''The  Maui  Girl,"  ''Aloha  oe," 
rising  just  above  the  sound  of  the  high 
tide  on  the  shore.  The  night  was  moon- 
less, but  the  breakers  showed  white 
through  the  dusk;  the  whole  world  was 
narrowed  to  song  and  sea — the  surf  like 
no  other  surf,  the  song  like  no  other  song. 
We  have  heard  the  cruel  travesties  of 
Hawaiian  music  that  some  phonographs 
give,  and  wondered  why  an  instrument 
that  can  reproduce  Caruso  should  so  in- 
sult the  Hawaiian  voice  and  the  Hawaiian 
strings.  Wherever  and  whoever  the  Ha- 
waiian, we  found,  the  voice  seizes  you. 
They  can  all  sing,  and  with  a  poignancy 
past  the  poignancy  of  any  Italian  aria. 
You  are  infinitely  sorry  for  the  Kanaka 
when  he  sings ;  you  feel  sorry  for  yourself 
that  you  must  part  company  \^dth  him. 
What  is  it  ?  A  greater  liquidity  in  the 
strings  than  other  fingers  can  achieve? 
A  minor  strain  that  no  other  vocal  scale 
has  discovered  ?  Something,  at  all  events, 
that  there  may  be  technical  words  to  ex- 
plain, but  that  there  is,  evidently,  no 
technical  skill  any^vhere  to  imitate. 

On  our  second  day  in  Hauula  we  dis- 
covered signs  of  strange  activity:  busy 
goings  and  comings  in  the  little  hamlet; 
rhythmic  pounding  of  poi ;  little  ovens 
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smoking  in  cottage  compounds;  leis  of 
flowers  and  maile  being  woven  in  every 
garden.  The  focal  centre  of  activity  was 
the  pake  store.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
stayed  a  long  time  with  our  noses  pressed 
against  the  fence  of  the  Chinese  store- 
keeper. We  were  in  the  same  case  with 
a  very  old  woman  who  lay  full-length  out- 
side her  grass  house  down  the  road,  peer- 
ing out  at  the  passers-by:  we  w^ere  not 
invited.  Benches  had  been  pulled  out  of 
the  court-house  and  set  up  in  the  com- 
pound; tables  had  been  fashioned  and 
were  covered  with  food  and  drink;  a  low 
swaying  roof  of  woven  palm-leaves  shel- 
tered the  feasters  from  the  sun;  behind, 
the  size  of  the  stone  ovens  showed  that 
animals  at  least  as  large  as  pigs  were  being 
roasted  underground.  We  did  not  ex- 
actly want  to  dip  our  hands  into  the  poi- 
bowls,  or  pull  at  a  tentacle  of  raw  squid; 
but  we  felt  excruciatingly  "out  of  it,"  all 
the  same — quite  like  the  old  lady  in  the 
grass  house  down  the  road.  Bathing  in 
the  ocean  was  delightful;  in  its  way  our 
own  early  supper  at  the  hotel  was  equally 
so.     Still,  it  was  very  hard.  .  .  . 

For  every  longing  malihini  there  is  a 
benevolent  kamaaina.  Suddenly,  after 
dusk,  on  the  hotel-porch,  we  found  our- 
selves being  invited — positively  invited 
— by  two  kamaainas,  to  go  to  the  liiau. 
By  virtue  of  being  kamaainas,  with  a  little 
Hawaiian  to  spare,  and  of  ha\ing  fished 
and  canoed  for  a  month  or  so  past  with 
these  particular  villagers,  they  were  free 
of  the  luau — which  was  an  exclusively 
native  festival,  given  by  the  pake  store- 
keeper and  his  Hawaiian  wife  for  their 
year-old  son.  The  kamaainas  offered  to 
take  us.  They  exacted  from  us  only  the 
solemn  promise  not  to  be  shocked  at  any- 
thing we  might  see.  It  would  never  do 
to  go  nose  in  air  to  a  native  feast  which 
had  already  been  going  on  since  ii  A.  M., 
and  was  expected  to  last  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Hawaiians  are  sensitive;  it  was 
a  real  country  luau,  none  of  your  got-up 
Honolulu  affairs;  besides,  it  could  not  be 
concealed  that  every  one  would  proba- 
bly be  quite  drunk  before  morning.  We 
promised;  we  fairly  danced  through  the 
dark  lanes  to  the  pake  store.  The  other 
kamaamas  in  the  little  inn  professed  no 
desire  to  attend;  they  had  lived  in  the 
Islands  for  twenty  years,  and,  thank 
heaven,  they  had  never  been  to  a  luau. 


Their  noses  were  already  in  air  at  the 
very  thought.  There  is  a  difference  in 
kamaainas.  Our  costumes  were  critically 
inspected;  but  after  a  little  dishevelling 
of  ourselves  we  were  pronounced  not 
grand  to  the  point  of  suspicion. 

One  has  to  smile  a  great  deal  in  Hawaii 
if  one  leaves  the  tourist-track.  On  Mo- 
lokai,  later,  we  smiled  unbrokenly  at  the 
lepers;  we  smiled  almost  continuously  at 
the  luau.  With  only  some  six  words  of 
Hawaiian,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  less  an  object  or  an  event  is  in  one's 
own  tradition,  the  safer  it  is  to  smile  at 
it.  And,  oh,  the  perils  of  stalking  through 
the  Polynesian  scene  with  no  knowledge 
of  Polynesian  etiquette  !  But  we  had  luck 
at  the  luau — after  a  little  the  Kanakas 
forgot  about  us. 

The  smell  assailed  us  first  as  we  stepped 
from  the  road  into  the  low-roofed  com- 
pound. Only  the  fragrant  waz7e- wreaths 
twined  in  among  the  palm-leaves  miti- 
gated it  a  little.  The  great  torches — 
branches  of  the  kukui  tree  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  set  alight — added  their  fumes 
to  the  stench  of  roasted  pig  and  puppy, 
raw  fish,  poi,  and  the  liberal  sweat  of  danc- 
ing and  feasting  humanity.  We  paid  our 
scot — a  gift  to  the  pink-clad  baby,  who 
looked  nearly  luau-ed  to  death — and  were 
made  free  of  everything  that  w^as  going. 
Our  names,  or  at  least  some  collocation  of 
letters  that  spelled  nothing,  but  went 
down  pro  forma,  were  inscribed  by  the 
white-haired  Kanaka  uncle  in  a  very  dirty 
little  book.  We  sank  down  on  a  bench 
and  pretended,  for  a  time,  to  take  no  no- 
tice. We  smiled  impartially  at  the  poi- 
bowls,  the  torches,  and  the  ground.  Pres- 
ently we  must  have  been  voted  harmless, 
for  the  momentary  lull  caused  by  our 
entrance  burst  again  into  sound.  People 
ate  and  drank  as  they  liked,  and  danced 
in  between.  Sometimes  they  went  to 
sleep  for  a  few  moments,  then  rose  up 
refreshed.  Such  English  as  there  was 
among  the  guests  was  spent  in  assur- 
ing us  that  there  was  no  drink  going  ex- 
cept pink  lemonade.  Certainly  neither 
"s^\dpes"  nor  square-face  was  offered  to 
us;  and  we  affected  a  passionate  belief 
in  their  absence.  In  point  of  fact,  I  pre- 
serve, myself,  a  perpetual  innocence  as  to 
drunkenness:  I  always  think  that  a  man 
is  eccentric,  or  insane,  or  ill,  but  never 
that  he  is  drunk.    That,  somehow,  does 
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The  Sacred  Falls  of  Kaliuwaa. 


not  occur  to  me  until  all  other  hypotheses 
have  been  exhausted.  I  credited  even 
the  abandoned  hula-ing  of  a  very  agile 
young  woman  in  a  blue  holoku  to  Polyne- 
sian manners  and  customs  pure  and  sim- 
ple. True,  I  wondered  why  these  young 
Hawaiian  giants  should  sway  so  gently, 


as  though  they  were  always  on  the  verge 
of  dancing;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to 
shake  hands  with  us  too  many  times  over. 
But  it  took  Chinese  honesty  to  enlighten 
me.  On  the  bench  behind  us  sat  half  a 
dozen  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms. 
I  heard  suddenly  an  authentic  maternal 
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cluck  of  disgust,  and  felt  our  own  bench 
rock.  Peering  back,  we  saw  that  a 
Chinaman  in  a  blue  smock  had  fallen  on 
the  ground  between  the  benches.  Some 
Kanaka  singing-boys  thrust  their  ukuleles 
into  G.'s  arms,  lifted  the  man,  seated  him 
limply  on  the  very  end  of  the  bench,  and 
propped  him  there  as  best  they  could. 
Every  one  proceeded,  with  the  greatest 
art,  to  be  scandalized.  But  in  five  min- 
utes a  boy  with  a  great  garland  of  white 
flowers  round  his  dark  hair  was  offering 
me  pink  lemonade,  and  again  we  got 
eager  assurances  in  pidgin-English  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  drink.  The 
Chinaman  (who  was  utterly  void  of  hy- 
pocrisy) had  not  yet  come  to;  and  he 
was  quite  beside  the  point.  He  remained 
beside  the  point,  although  he  had  peri- 
odically to  be  lifted  from  the  ground  and 
carried  further  into  the  dark  environs  of 
the  feast.  He  could  no  more  sit  up  than 
his  blue  smock  could  have  sat  up  by  it- 
self. We  imitated  the  tact  of  our  hosts 
— there  were  nearly  a  hundred  of  them 
by  that  time  in  the  little  low-roofed  com- 
pound: there  was  no  Chinaman,  and  in 
any  case  he  was  only  very,  very  tired. 

There  is  a  certain  furiousness  in  that 
scene  as  I  recall  it — vividly,  for  all  the 
intervening  weeks.  We  were  there  a 
little  past  midway  of  the  feast,  and  we 
had  caught,  probably,  the  wildest  mo- 
ment. It  is  fixed,  to  the  last  detail,  in 
the  memory:  the  compound,  shut  in  by 
its  palm  roof  from  the  night,  inflamed  by 
its  guttering,  barbaric  torches,  its  heavy 
reek  cut  by  the  pungent  perfume  of  tropic 
flowers;  the  gorging  and  singing,  and  the 
spontaneous,  savage  dancing;  every  voice, 
every  body  stirred  and  moving  to  the 
time  of  the  never-ceasing  hula  songs.  A 
few  hours  later,  one  had  no  reason  to 
doubt,  the  banana-clumps  by  the  road- 
side, the  great  kamani  trees  by  the  shore, 
would  shelter  exhausted  couples  who  were 
sleeping  off  the  luau.  The  kamaainas 
who  would  not  go  were  very  explicit 
about  the  drunken  Kanakas  we  might 
trip  over  in  the  dark.  We  left,  however, 
before  the  feast  had  come  to  a  sordid  de- 
cline, though,  frankly,  all  the  more  amia- 
ble elements  of  orgy  were  there.  I  am 
told  that  on  such  an  occasion  one  is  fortu- 
nate not  to  understand  Hawaiian,  because 
if  one  understood  the  words  of  the  hula 
songs,  one  would  have  to  get  up  and  go 


away.  Perhaps,  though  (contrary  to  our 
own  tradition  of  the  risque),  no  words 
could  be  so  explicit  as  the  actual  gestures 
of  the  dancers.  At  the  Panama-Pacific, 
a  little  earlier,  we  had  drifted  into  a 
"show"  in  the  Zone  and  found  there  an 
exhibition  of  muscle-dancing.  That  par- 
ticular ''show"  was  closed,  later  in  the 
summer,  by  the  Panama-Pacific  authori- 
ties. But  the  young  Hawaiian  girl, 
though  she  may  hula  in  a  holoku,  or  even 
in  a  "middy"  blouse  and  skirt,  goes  far 
beyond  any  Little  Egypt  of  them  all ;  and 
the  fact  that  she  rises  from  her  bench, 
dances  (if  you  call  it  dancing)  in  front 
of  some  youth  until  he  comes  out  to  join 
her,  then  dances  in  like  fashion  with  him, 
removes  her  utterly  from  the  unreality  of 
whatsoever  goes  on  behind  footlights. 
This  was  purely  spontaneous;  they  are 
not  doing  it  for  pay,  not  even,  I  believe, 
for  applause;  they  are  as  frank  as  mat- 
ing leopards — though  I  cannot  see  in 
muscle-dancing  (if  that  be  the  proper 
euphemism  for  these  Polynesian  agilities) 
any  of  the  leopard's  grace.  You  shrink 
back  on  your  bench  not  to  impede  them; 
but  you  are  not  shocked.  At  least,  we 
scarcely  dared  to  be.  The  hula-ing  Ka- 
naka simply  does  not  come  into  the  realm 
of  morals:  he  is  a  jungle-creature  marked 
for  death;  civilization  has  never  really 
touched  him;  he  is  amiable  because  he 
was  born  so,  not  because  he  has  ever 
taken  the  Golden  Rule  to  heart.  He  will 
have  to  be  several  reincarnations  on,  be- 
fore he  is  ripe  for  the  moral  law  or  for 
anything  that  we  understand  by  religion. 
It  seemed  physically  impossible  that  such 
a  feast  should  not  end  in  pure  orgy  under 
the  stars.  There  was  nothing  suggestive 
in  the  exhibition:  it  was  completely  ex- 
plicit; and,  by  some  curious  inversion 
of  psychology,  was  not  disgusting  as  the 
merely  suggestive  would  have  been.  It 
was  gay,  shot  with  laughter  and  the  friend- 
ly rivalry  of  singing-boys,  timed  to  the 
cumulative  provocation  of  the  hula  music 
that  went  dizzily  on  forever — and  every 
now  and  then  they  would  break  off  and 
rush,  like  greedy  children,  for  a  poi-how\. 
They  were  literally  animal ;  not  animal  as 
we  use  the  word,  with  a  squinting  refer- 
ence to  something  better  which  is  called 
human.  They  laughed  until  the  tears 
came;  they  were  very  kind  to  the  babies; 
to  us  they  were  positively  courtly;  they 
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doubtless  said  unprintable  things,  but 
there  was  not  an  eye  you  could  not  meet. 
As  usual,  one  tried  to  make  one's  manners 
as  good  as  theirs;  even  if  one  hoped  that 
one's  customs  were  a  little  better. 

The  final  comment  was  offered  by  G. 
after  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  congratulating  him  on 
the  gracious  figure  he  had  made — his  arms 
full  of  ukuleles,  his  fingers  rolling  a  cigar- 
ette for  an  exhausted  singing-boy,  he 
flirting,  meanwhile,  in  his  best  pidgin- 
English,  with  very  beautiful  brown  ladies 
in  snow-white  holokus.  "Oh,  I  sized  it 
up  early,"  was  his  nonchalant  reply. 
"What  you  needed  at  the  luati  was  just 
the  manners  that  you  need  at  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  in  the  country."  I  asked 
a  little  tartly — for  I  was  clutching  my 
exotic  evening  hard,  and  did  not  want 
it  snatched  away — whether  he  had  ever 
been  at  a  Sunday-school  picnic  where  the 
deacons  were  carried  out  drunk,  where 
the  deacons'  wives  danced  the  hula,  and 
the  deacons'  babies  ate  raw  squid.  He 
was  imperturbable:  mutatis  mutandis,  he 
insisted,  the  social  atmosphere  was  the 
same.  But  then,  as  the  kamaainas  were 
always  telling  him,  G.  has  the  makings 
of  a  good  Kanaka:  he  liked  poi  (which 
tastes  to  me  like  sour  oatmeal)  from  the 
start,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to 

[Mrs.  Gerould's  third  article,  "  Kalaupapa:  The  Leper 


him  that  never  once  in  the  Eight  Islands 
did  he  eat  poi-ied  puppy.  "They  say 
it's  delicious,"  he  still  murmurs,  a  little 
wistfully.  I  do  not  know  that  he  cares 
to  suck  out  the  true  inwardness  of  a  squid 
from  its  flimsy,  toad-like  skin;  but  he 
still  holds  to  the  Sunday-school-picnic 
theory  of  the  luau.  I  offer  it  not  only 
for  its  own  quaintness,  but  because  it 
brings  out,  better  than  all  my  words,  the 
element  of  natvete  in  the  Kanaka  festival. 
A  disconnected  tale  has  no  perfectly 
appointed  ending.  Yet  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  end.  I  should  have  liked  to  tell 
of  Puunene  plantation,  of  the  immaculate 
little  brown  creatures  who  pack  our  pine- 
apples on  windward  Oahu,  of  Onomea  on 
Hawaii,  and  of  Kahului  on  ]Maui,  and  a 
score  of  other  things.  Most  of  all,  I 
should  like  to  spend  myself  on  the  Ha- 
waiians  themselves;  for  they  are  lovable 
beyond  most  peoples,  and  I  fear  I  have 
done  them  scant  justice.  The  Hawaiian 
is  the  important  thing,  if  only  because  he 
is  passing.  Time  has  pulled  down  his 
temples;  history  has  destroyed  his  sover- 
eignties ;  museums  alone  preserve  his  art. 
Before  so  very  long  he  will  be  gone;  or 
will  linger  only  as  a  thrill  of  incomparably 
sad  music  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old 
people  whose  children  are  inheriting  the 
commonwealths  of  the  future. 

Settlement  on  Molokai,"  will  appear  in  the  July  number.] 


AFTERWARDS 

By  Fred.  C  Smale 

Illustration    by    H,    J.    Mowat 

'  And  when  like  her,  O  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass, 
And  in  your  joyous  Errand  reach  the  Spot 
Where  I  made  One — turn  down  an  empty  Glass !  " 

— The  Ruhaiyat. 


^tfiS^aSJ&^jC^HE  Bystanders  were  a  se- 
lect circle  of  individuals 
who  met  weekly  through- 
out the  winter  months,  at 
each  other's  houses  in  turn, 
and  discussed  everything 
under  the  sun,  from  Rose  Culture  and 
Representative  Government  to  Proto- 
plasm and  Pinhole  Photography. 

Their  number  was  limited,  for  obvious 
reasons.    There  was  no  definite  method  of 


initiation.  Usually  a  man  was  brought  by 
one  of  the  members,  and  allowed  to  join 
in  the  proceedings.  If  he  found  the  at- 
mosphere congenial,  and  he,  on  his  part, 
proved  himself  worthy,  he  was  encouraged 
to  come  again,  and  in  due  course,  almost 
insensibly,  found  himself  an  accepted  and 
recognized  member  of  the  circle. 

It  was  rather  a  mixed  crew.  It  in- 
cluded a  ci\dl  engineer,  a  curate  of  the 
Established  Church,  a  solicitor,  a  Liberal 
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party  agent,  a  school-teacher,  a  retired 
Nonconformist  builder,  an  agnostic  bank 
manager,  and  two  pressmen.  These  lat- 
ter attended  in  their  private  capacities, 
though  one  of  them,  a  local  editor  named 
Saundry,  acted  as  secretary. 

Windy  polemics  were  not  encouraged. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  be  highly  intellectual.  For  in- 
stance, Totterdale,  of  the  Inland  Revenue, 
invariably  confined  his  remarks  to  thank- 
ing the  introducer  of  the  subject  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  address,  and 
then  faded  away  into  an  apologetic  mur- 
mur, leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  next 
speaker.  He,  however,  was  an  exception. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Bystanders  had 
plenty  to  say  for  themselves,  and  took 
care  to  say  it  with  vigor  and  ability. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  evening  in  Jan- 
uary the  circle  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Curnow  to  discuss  the  works  of 
Tolstoy.  On  the  following  day  Curnow, 
never  a  physically  strong  man,  was  taken 
ill  with  pneumonia,  and  by  Tuesday  eve- 
ning he  was  dead.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  the  Friday.  It  was  rather  soon, 
but  Curnow,  who  was  a  bachelor,  had  run 
a  boarding-house,  in  conjunction  with  a 
sister,  and  boarders  do  not  find  drawn 
blinds  and  an  atmosphere  of  death  par- 
ticularly congenial. 

The  Bystanders  attended  in  full  mus- 
ter, for  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Curnow  had 
been  one  of  the  original  members  when 
the  society  was  first  formed,  and,  more- 
over, as  a  man  of  wide  information  and 
genial  spirit,  had  been  extremely  popular. 

On  leaving  the  cemetery,  Saundry,  the 
secretary,  hastily  convened  an  informal 
meeting  at  the  ofiice  of  his  paper,  which 
happened  to  be  conveniently  situated, 
and  read  to  the  Bystanders  a  letter  which 
had  reached  him  that  morning.  It  was 
from  the  man  they  had  just  laid  to  his 
rest,  written  in  a  rather  uncertain  hand, 
and  dated  on  the  previous  Monday.  It 
ran  as  follows: 

''Dear  Saundry: 

''  I  am  very  ill,  and  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  I  shall  be  much  worse.  I  am  hit 
in  my  weakest  spot,  and  it  may  be  that 
what  we  call  the  worst  will  happen.  You 
may  recall  my  observing,  during  our  little 
talk  on  Saturday,  that  the  longer  I  lived 


the  more  strongly  I  felt  convinced  that 
the  body  was  nothing  and  the  spirit  every- 
thing. Well,  I  propose  an  experiment. 
If  I  shall  have  passed  away  before  next 
Saturday,  I  ask  the  circle  to  hold  their 
meeting  precisely  as  usual.  I  believe  it 
is  arranged  to  take  place  at  Parkinson's, 
and  that  Verney  reads  a  paper  on  '  Town 
versus  Country  Life.'  /  will  try  to  be  pres- 
ent. Do  not  think  that  illness  has  made 
me  light-headed.  I  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  am  writing,  and  have  given  the 
matter  considerable  thought.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  here  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  some  of  our  vague  theories. 
I  may  be  able  to  give  some  manifestation 
of  my  presence — who  knows !  On  the 
other  hand,  I  may  be  imagining  a  vain 
thing.  Greer,  I  know,  will  hold  that  view. 
Whatever  the  result,  it  should  make  the 
meeting  not  the  less  interesting.  Please 
convey  my  affectionate  regards  to  all. 
Whether  you  should  acquaint  the  mem- 
bers with  the  contents  of  this  note  before- 
hand I  leave  to  your  own  discretion.  I 
am  arranging  that  it  shall  reach  you  only 
in  the  event  of  my  death.  It  has  cost  me 
no  small  effort  to  write  so  far,  and  I  must 
now  close. 

"Yours  faithfully,  and  affectionately, 
to  whatever  end  may  be. 

"Anthony  Curnow." 

When  Saundry  had  finished  reading 
there  was  a  dead  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  the  Reverend  Edward  Ver- 
ney cleared  his  throat. 

"A  curious  and  certainly  interesting 
communication,"  was  his  rather  hesitat- 
ing comment.  "And,  may  I  add,  such 
a  one  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
poor  Curnow." 

Greer,  the  agnostic,  smiled  grimly. 

"It  appears  that  he  anticipated  my 
opinion,"  he  observed.  "Well,  he  was 
not  mistaken  there,  at  any  rate  !" 

Pantire,  the  engineer,  looked  up  quick- 

"  You  have  already  made  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  thing?" 

"Of  course,"  returned  the  other  curtly. 
"Need  you  ask!" 

It  was  evident  that  only  the  special  cir- 
cumstances restrained  the  bank  manager 
from  a  more  emphatic  expression  of  his 
views. 
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''I  think  that  is  rather  a  pity,  if  you 
don't  mind  my  saying  so,"  put  in  Raydon, 
the  politician.  ''If  only  as  a  tribute  to 
our  late  comrade's  memory,  we  should 
each  try  to  preserve  an  open  mind  with 
regard  to  his  suggestion.  After  all,  he 
is  not  asking  us  to  take  anything  for 
granted." 

Greer,  square-jawed  and  combative, 
looked  around  at  the  attentive  faces. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  really  go- 
ing to  hold  a  sort  of  seance — going  in  for 
table-turning  and — and  spirit-rapping!" 
he  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  scornful  sur- 
prise. 

''No,  no,"  said  Saundry  soothingly. 
"Nothing  of  that  sort,  I  take  it.  I  pre- 
sume that  we  shall  make  no  difference  in 
our  usual  procedure.  The  letter  expressly 
asks  that  we  should  meet  'as  usual'  and 
that  the  place  and  subject  for  discussion 
shall  be  as  already  arranged." 

"I  certainly  should  not  care  to  take 
part  in  anything  such  as  ^Ir.  Greer  de- 
scribes," said  the  curate  gravely. 

"  I  considered  it  best  to  let  you  all  know 
at  once,"  said  the  secretary,  "so  that  all 
may  turn  up  if  possible.  It  is  under- 
stood, then,  that  we  meet  at  ^Ir.  Parkin- 
son's to-morrow  evening,  to  hear  ^Ir. 
Verney's  paper,  and  that  everything  will 
be  as  usual,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned." 

"You  may  take  it  from  me  that  poor 
Curnow  will  not  interfere,"  remarked  the 
bank  manager  gruffly. 

"  You  will  be  there  yourself  ?  "  said  Pan- 
tire,  looking  at  the  speaker. 

"  1 1  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Greer,  "  if  only 
to  keep  some  of  you  from  letting  your 
fancies  run  away  with  you.  It  is  surpris- 
ing what  tricks  people's  imaginations  will 
play  them  at  times.  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if  one  or  the  other  of  you 
sees  or  hears  something  extraordinary  be- 
fore the  evening  is  over.  I  must  be  off 
now.  'Morning,  all !"  And  with  a  curt 
nod  he  left  them. 

Pantire  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Greer  is  a  sturdy  sceptic,"  he  re- 
marked. "  It  will  take  a  lot  to  make  him 
change  his  opinion.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
that  he  vdW  not  mention  the  matter  to  any 
outsider.  We  ought  to  have  that  point 
understood." 

"I  shall  be  seeing  him  within  the  next 
hour,"  observed  Raydon,  "and  will  cau- 
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tion  him,  though  I  don't  suppose  he  will 
let  his  tongue  wag.     He  isn't  that  sort." 

The  informal  meeting  broke  up  Avith- 
out  further  discussion.  There  were,  how- 
ever, conflicting  opinions  on  the  strange 
subject  which  had  brought  the  members 
together.  Two  or  three  were  slightly  du- 
bious as  to  the  desirability  of  taking  the 
late  Curnow  at  his  word  and  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  savoring 
of  charlatanism  and  irreverency.  Bowes, 
the  Nonconformist,  was  rather  emphatic 
in  holding  this  view,  and  for  once  found 
himself  backed,  though  mildly, by  Verney, 
the  curate.  The  majority,  however,  re- 
garded it  as  a  legitimate  philosophical 
experiment,  and  as  Parkinson,  at  whose 
house  the  meeting  was  to  take  place, 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  was  no- 
table that  no  member  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  staying  away  on  the  following 
evening.  Possibly  even  those  who  ob- 
jected experienced  a  livelier  curiosity  than 
they  were  willing  to  admit. 

The  following  day  was  a  tempestuous 
one,  with  heavy  rain.  About  six  o'clock, 
however,  the  sky  partially  cleared  and  a 
pale  moon  shone  intermittently  between 
swiftly  sailing  clouds.  Parkinson  lived 
in  a  large  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  by  eight  o'clock  all  the  mem- 
bers, without  exception,  had  put  in  their 
appearance. 

^Irs.  Parkinson  was  a  lady  of  artistic 
taste,  and  as  Parkinson  was  a  solicitor  of 
considerable  practice,  and  the  family  was 
limited  to  a  much-spoiled  fox-terrier,  there 
was  plenty  of  money  to  spend  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  home.  The  room  in  which 
the  Bystanders  met  was  one  which  Park- 
inson reserved  for  his  special  use.  He 
called  it  his  study,  and  favored  clients, 
whom  he  sometimes  saw  at  his  private 
residence,  were  invariably  impressed  by 
the  rows  of  book-shelves  which  lined  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  room.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  of  imitation  oak.  There 
were  hea\y  red  curtains  over  the  door, 
and  the  large  bay  window  was  similarly 
draped.  It  was  the  only  room  in  the  house 
without  electric  light,  which  Parkinson, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  detested,  and  a 
huge,  crimson-shaded  lamp  illumined  the 
table,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
in   comparative   gloom.      Altogether,  it 
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would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  more 
appropriate  setting  for  the  experiment,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  that  was  about  to 
take  place. 

The  mutual  greetings,  usually  of  the 
heartiest,  were  somewhat  subdued,  and 
a  rather  strained  atmosphere  prevailed. 
Greer,  normally  the  most  austere  of  in- 
dividuals, tried  to  strike  a  brighter  note, 
but  his  bluff  attempt  at  geniality  only 
jarred,  and  he  quickly  subsided.  Parkin- 
son strove,  as  became  the  host,  to  set  his 
guests  at  ease  with  brisk  commonplaces. 

' '  A  deuce  of  a  day  ! "  he  remarked,  "but 
the  moon  has  cleared  it  off,  and  I  think  we 
are  in  for  a  bit  of  frost.  It  has  grown 
much  colder  within  the  last  hour." 

And  he  stirred  the  fire,  which  threw 
grotesque,  dancing  shadows  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling.  Then  Saundry  spoke  of  some 
police-court  case  in  which  Parkinson  had 
been  concerned  that  morning,  and  there 
was  a  freshet  of  general  talk  which  died 
away  within  a  few  minutes. 

No  one  had  mentioned  the  dead  man's 
name  as  yet,  but  that  he  was  in  all  their 
minds  no  one  doubted.  One  of  the  stand- 
ing customs  of  the  Bystanders  was  that 
the  host  of  the  evening  should,  before- 
hand, prepare  eleven  little  squares  of  pa- 
per upon  which  were  inscribed  numbers. 
These  were  drawn  at  random,  and  thus 
each  man  had  his  turn  in  the  discussion 
allotted  to  him.  Parkinson  had  inadvert- 
ently prepared  the  usual  number.  The 
initiator  of  the  discussion,  of  course,  did 
not  draw.  Thus,  at  the  end,  one  square 
was  left.  It  bore  the  number  "9."  Park- 
inson looked  at  it  with  an  embarrassed 
frown. 

"Stupid  of  me  I"  he  murmured,  then 
placed  it  on  the  table,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  in  front  of  an  empty  chair,  the 
one  he  had  evidently  intended  for  him- 
self. Then,  amid  a  curious  stillness,  he 
went  back,  fetched  another,  drew  it  to 
the  table,  and  sat  down,  leaving  the  first 
one  vacant. 

"Now,  I  think,  we  are  all  settled,"  said 
he.  "Saundry,  the  cigars  are  at  your 
elbow  there.  Pass  them  around,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

Greer  stared  resentfully  at  the  empty 
chair,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  then  he 
grunted  and  sank  back  a  little  sullenly. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  episode 


of  the  dog  occurred.  Up  to  then  Parkin- 
son's terrier  had  been  dozing  contentedly 
in  front  of  the  fire,  his  black  muzzle  be- 
tween his  paws  and  his  tail  carefully 
curled  out  of  the  way  of  wandering  feet. 
Now  he  suddenly  rose,  and  stood,  ears 
alert  and  every  hair  on  his  body  stiffened. 
Without  warning  he  cast  his  nose  up- 
ward and  gave  vent  to  a  half-smothered 
howl.  Then  he  ran  to  the  door  and 
emitted  a  series  of  short,  sharp  barks. 

"  Gip,  Gip  !  Come  here  and  lie  down  ! " 
said  his  master  sharply.  But  Gip  refused 
to  obey,  and,  when  taken  by  the  collar 
and  dragged  back,  he  growled  resent- 
fully. 

"Oh,  well,  go  on,  if  you're  determined 
to  make  a  nuisance  of  yourself,"  said 
Parkinson,  and  the  terrier  was  banished 
into  the  outer  darkness. 

"He'll  find  his  way  to  the  kitchen,"  re- 
marked Parkinson.  "Never  knew  him 
to  behave  like  this  before,"  he  added  apol- 
ogetically. "  Sorry,  Mr.  Verney.  We're 
quite  ready  now." 

It  was  open  for  a  member  either  to  read 
a  paper  or  informally  introduce  his  sub- 
ject. The  curate  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able parts,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  would  have  been  listened  to 
with  pleasurable  attention.  To-night, 
however,  he  held  forth  to  a  somewhat  pre- 
occupied audience.  The  behavior  of  the 
dog  had  not  gone  unremarked,  although 
no  one,  save  Parkinson  himself,  had  open- 
ly alluded  to  it.  Each  member  cast  fur- 
tive glances  at  the  empty  chair  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  fascination  of  that  vacant 
seat,  winking  and  glistening  in  the  fire- 
light, touched  even  the  reader  himself,  for 
every  now  and  again  his  mild  eye  wan- 
dered to  the  spot. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Verney  finished 
his  paper,  and  the  sudden  silence  startled 
them  like  a  pistol-shot.  Every  member 
roused  himself  as  though  conscious  of  his 
recent  inattention,  and  there  was  a  little 
burst  of  applause  into  which  their  uneasy 
consciences  infused,  perhaps,  rather  more 
vigor  than  was  usual.  The  reader  of  the 
paper  smiled  amiably,  and  lit  his  pipe 
with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  task  is  done 
and  now  means  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  he 
has  earned. 

"Number  One,"  said  Parkinson  quietly, 
and  stirred  the  fire  once  more. 
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Saundry  happened  to  be  Number  One, 
and  he  rather  saved  the  situation.  Pro- 
fessional instinct  had  led  him  to  make  a 
few  notes,  and  he  was  able,  at  least,  to 
prove  that  he  had  heard  something  of  the 
paper.  Thus  those  that  followed  were 
given  a  lead,  and  the  discussion — the  By- 
standers objected  to  the  term  "debate" 
— went  on  until  Totterdale,  who  was 
Number  Eight,  collapsed  in  his  custom- 
ary murmur. 

"Number  Nine,"  said  Parkinson  ab- 
sently, for  he  was  Number  Ten  and  the 
others  had  used  up  most  of  his  points. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Verney,  "but  I 
think — "  And  he  looked  significantly  at 
the  white  square  which  lay  on  the  table  by 
the  empty  chair. 

Parkinson  eyed  the  speaker  blankly  for 
a  moment,  then  he  remembered. 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course!"  he  exclaimed 
hastily.  There  is  no  Number  Nine. 
Number  Ten,  then.    I  happen  to  be " 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  curious  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  Incledon.  Incledon 
was  a  reporter  on  the  paper  of  which 
Saundry  was  editor.  He  was  the  young- 
est member  of  the  circle,  being  only  about 
twenty-four.  Thin,  eager-eyed,  and  of  an 
imaginative  temperament,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  had  affected  him,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  of  the  others,  and  his 
nerves  had  been  a-tingle  ever  since  he  had 
entered  the  room.  He  had  already  spo- 
ken, but  tamely  for  him,  and  his  mind 
had  been,  all  too  ob\dously,  elsewhere. 
Now,  against  the  firmly  established  rule, 
he  spoke  again,  rapidly,  in  a  high-pitched 
monotone,  without  pause  or  hesitation. 
He  was  not  checked  or  interrupted.  It 
would  have  been  Parkinson's  place  to  do 
so,  for  the  host  of  the  evening  invariably 
acted  as  chairman.  But,  after  the  first 
moment  of  surprise,  there  was  no  thought 
of  stopping  Incledon. 

He  had  been  speaking  for  nearly  a 
minute  before  it  dawned  upon  one  and  all 
that  the  hurried  staccato  utterance,  the 
somewhat  ornate  phrasing,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  the  speech  were  not  Incledon's  at 
all — but  Curnow's  ! 

Saundry  hastily  commenced  taking  a 
short-hand  note,  and  there  was  a  vague 
murmur  of  resentment.  The  young  fool 
was  aping  the  dead  man — mimicking  his 


very  voice  !    Pantire,  the  engineer,  flushed 
a  dull  red  and  half-rose  from  his  chair. 

"I  really  must  protest — "  he  began 
huskily,  but  Parkinson,  whose  face  was 
as  colorless  as  the  other's  was  crimson, 
waved  him  back. 

"  For  God's  sake,  hush ! "  he  whispered. 

He  was  sitting  directly  facing  Incledon, 
and  could  see  what  none  of  the  others 
could,  the  tense,  rigid  expression  on  the 
thin  face,  the  knuckles  gleaming  white  as 
the  hands  grasped  the  chair-arms,  and  the 
staring  eyes,  blank  of  all  expression. 

There  was  no  further  attempt  at  inter- 
ruption. Greer  did,  indeed,  venture  to 
scrawl  a  word  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
hand  it  to  Parkinson,  who  read  it  and 
tossed  it  into  the  fire  without  comment. 
The  word  was  "Cataleptic." 

Curnow  had  been,  among  other  things, 
a  clever  and  cultured  amateur  musician, 
and  the  address  which  Incledon  recited  in 
his  eerie  monotone  dealt  with  the  melo- 
dies of  country  en\aronment  as  opposed 
to  the  discordances  of  the  city.  It  bris- 
tled with  technicalities  quite  foreign,  as 
far  as  they  knew,  to  Incledon's  knowl- 
edge. Once,  at  the  end  of  a  semihumor- 
ous  passage  quite  in  Curnow's  vein,  the 
speaker  interpolated  a  little  dry  chuckle 
so  precisely  as  Curnow  himself  had  been 
wont  to  do  that  the  listeners  shuddered. 
There  was  even  the  graceful,  half-serious 
miniature  peroration,  again  entirely  char- 
acteristic of  the  dead  man,  then  silence, 
as  though  some  mechanism  had  run 
down. 

Saundry  looked  up.  His  forehead  was 
glistening  with  perspiration. 

"Look  out  there!  He's  falling!"  he 
cried. 

The  spell  was  broken.  Parkinson 
lunged  forward  and  caught  Incledon  in 
his  arms  as  he  swayed  dangerously  to- 
ward the  fire.  All  the  rigidity  had  gone 
out  of  him  now,  and  he  lay  limp  and  inert. 
They  laid  him  upon  a  sofa,  and  Parkin- 
son fetched  brandy.  Presently  the  eyes 
opened  and  stared  surprisedly  at  the  anx- 
ious faces. 

"I — I —  What's  wrong!  WTiere  am 
I?"  drowsily  murmured  the  young  re- 
porter. 

"You're  all  right  now,"  said  Parkinson 
soothingly.     "Take  another  sip  of  this." 

"I  must  have  fainted — first  tim.e — 
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ever,"  said  Incledon  incoherently — ''bet- 
ter presently — aw 'fly  sorry." 

They  got  him  into  a  chair  then,  and  he 
seemed  to  recover  rapidly. 

He  was  excessively  self -reproachful  at 
having,  as  he  said,  ''made  such  a  fool  of 
himself." 

"Can't  understand  it,"  he  persisted. 
"A  sort  of  cold  chill  came  over  me,  and 
after  that  I  don't  remember  a  thing." 

"What's  a  diatonic  semitone?"  said 
Pantire  suddenly,  fixing  his  keen  eyes  on 
Incledon,  who  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Eh!"  said  he  w^onderingly. 

"What  note  does  a  nightingale  trill 
on?" 

Incledon  gave  a  faint  smile. 

"Funny  ass!"  said  he.  "How  the 
deuce  should  I  know  !  I'm  no  musician. 
What  are  you  asking  me  things  like  that 
for?" 

Pantire  grunted  and  turned  away. 
Fully  one- third  of  Incledon 's  recent  ut- 
terance had  dealt  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
from  a  musical  standpoint. 

Parkinson  looked  around  inquiringly. 

"Better  tell  him,  hadn't  we?"  said  he. 

"One  moment !"  grow^led  Greer's  deep 
bass.  Then  he  addressed  the  mystified 
Incledon. 

"You  say  you  don't  remember  any- 
thing. What  is  the  last  thing  you  do  re- 
call— before  you  fainted,  I  mean?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  young  man  slowly, 
"I  remember  looking  at  the  chair  there, 
the  empty  one — and,  by  Jove,  yes,  there 
w^as  one  queer  thing !  I  remember  won- 
dering w^hether  it  w^ould  not  get  scorched 
by  the  fire,  and  I  put  my  hand  on  the 
arm.  ItVas  as  cold  as  ice.  I  was  about 
to  draw  Parkinson's  attention  to  it  when 
the  chill  I  spoke  of  gripped  me.  It  seemed 
to  wrap  around  me,  in  a  way,  and  after 
that  I  don't  know  a  thing." 

"You  do  not  remember  saying  any- 
thing?" said  Greer,  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
other. 

"Lord,  no!"  exclaimed  Incledon. 
"Why,  did  I  call  out,  or  anything?" 

"Tell  him,"  put  in  Pantire  a  little  im- 
patiently.   "  You  are  only  worrying  him." 

And  Incledon  was  told  of  his  recent  per- 
formance. His  surprise  w^as  almost  lu- 
dicrous.    Then  Greer  interposed  again. 

"It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  some  of 


you  might  think,"  said  he.  "Incledon, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  has  heard  Curnow 
speak  many  a  time  and  is  familiar  with 
his  mannerisms  and  methods  of  expres- 
sion. As  is,  I  suspect,  the  case  with  us 
all,  his  mind  was  full  of  Curnow  to-night. 
Incledon's  temperament  being,  if  he  will 
excuse  my  saying  so,  of  a  somewhat  hys- 
terical type,  the  strain  sent  him  a  little  off 
the  handle,  so  to  speak.  He  went  into  a 
kind  of  trance,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends 
relating  to  Curnow  which  were  stored  up 
in  his  brain  found  subconscious  expres- 
sion. Self-hypnotism,  or,  to  use  a  com- 
moner expression,  talking  in  his  sleep — 
that  is  all  it  amounts  to." 

And  the  speaker  looked  around  with  a 
superior  air,  in  which  there  was  a  touch  of 
defiance. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all,"  said 
Pantire  quietly.  "  Even  admitting  a  sub- 
conscious memory  of  certain  phrases  and 
characteristics,  that  w^ould  not  account 
for  the  perfectly  rational  manner  in  which 
they  were  applied.  For  instance,  Cur- 
now never,  to  my  knowledge,  nor,  I  think, 
to  that  of  any  of  us,  spoke  on  the  musical 
notation  of  bird  songs,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  asserted  that  Incledon  himself, 
either  consciously  or  otherwise,  possesses 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject." 

"The  human  brain  works,  as  wxll  as  re- 
members, subconsciously,"  said  Greer  ob- 
stinately. "You  have  heard  of  men  work- 
ing out  problems  in  their  sleep,  haven't 
you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Pantire.  "I  have 
done  it  myself,  but  they  were  engineering 
problems,  and  my  brain  simply  resumed 
work  before  my  body.  I  never  composed 
an  oratorio  in  my  sleep  any  more  than 
you  ever  worked  out  the  design  of  a  bridge 
under  similar  conditions." 

Greer  looked  around  at  the  attentive 
faces. 

"I  suppose  some  of  you  believe  that  it 
was  actually  Curnow  speaking — through 
Incledon?"  he  said  bluntly. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Verney  coughed 
uneasily,  but  no  one  spoke  for  a  moment. 
Incledon  stared  at  the  vacant  chair  with 
troubled  eyes. 

"It  seems  incredible  and — and — un- 
canny," said  Parkinson,  "but  I  must  say, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  your  the- 
ory, Greer,  ingenious  as  it  is,  hardly  ex- 
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plains  everything.  However,  I  think  that 
it  would  not  be  half  a  bad  idea  to  get 
in  the  tea  and  coffee.  Personally,  I  am 
quite  ready  for  it,  and  I  rather  expect  the 
rest  of  you  are,  too  !" 

It  was  out  of  no  disrespect  to  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  Verney  that  he  was  not 
asked  to  reply  to  the  rather  desultory  crit- 
icism to  which  his  paper  had  been  sub- 
jected. Nor  did  the  amiable  cleric  think 
of  mentioning  the  point.  He  was  no  more 
in  the  mood  for  speaking  than  the  others 
were  for  listening. 

The  tea  and  coffee  formed  part  of  an  es- 
tablished ritual.  One  or  two  of  the  orig- 
inal Bystanders  had  been  earnest  tem- 
perance reformers,  and,  out  of  deference 
to  them,  intoxicants  had  been  tabooed, 
but  it  was  each  host's  duty  to  provide 
light  refreshment  at  the  end  of  the  discus- 
sion. What  was  more,  he  had  to  serve  it 
in  person.  No  mere  wife  or  maid  servant 
was  allowed  to  come  beyond  the  door  of 
the  room.  Thus  was  possible  ostenta- 
tiousness  on  the  part  of  the  more  well-to- 
do  checked,  and  Incledon,  in  his  modest 
lodgings,  was  on  equal  terms  with  the 
owner  of  a  villa  and  a  staff  of  servants. 

The  genial  steam  of  the  hot  beverages 
and  the  pleasant  clatter  of  china  thawed 
the  atmosphere,  and  tongues  became 
loosened. 

"A  most  interesting  evening,  however 
much  our  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
explanation  of  our  young  friend's  curious 
feat,"  observed  the  curate,  beaming  be- 
nignly through  his  pince-nez — "most  in- 
teresting!" 

"  Incledon,  you  ought  to  set  up  as  a  pro- 
fessional medium,"  said  Ray  don  lightly. 
*' Money  in  it,  you  know!" 

But  Greer  would  have  none  of  that  vein 
of  persiflage. 

''Scientific  explanation  obvious,"  he 
mumbled,  his  mouth  full  of  cake. 

"That  is  easy  to  say  but  not  so  easy  to 
prove,"  asserted  Incledon,  who  was  rapid- 
ly recovering  himself  under  the  influence 
of  tea  and  buttered  scones.  "I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Pantire.  '  There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and '  " 

"Consider  yourself  fined !"  interrupted 
Raydon.  "That  and  'the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge'  are  barred,  as  you  know  full 
weU." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I  think  Greer's  theory 


is  all  foozle  !"  retorted  Incledon  defiantly. 
The  epithet  "hysterical"  rather  rankled. 

Greer  had  cleared  his  mouth  of  cake 
and  started  forward,  with  hardened  jaw, 
when  Parkinson  hastily  stepped  into  the 
threatened  breach. 

"I  think  we  should  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  drinking  to  poor  Curnow's  mem- 
ory," said  he.     "Now,  gentlemen!" 

They  all  rose  and,  silently,  followed 
their  host's  suggestion. 

Parkinson  alone  remained  standing, 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Listen!"  he  exclaimed  in  an  awed 
whisper. 

Amid  the  silence  they  heard  the  faint 
notes  of  a  piano,  as  though  a  player  was 
running  lightly  over  the  treble  keys,  just 
a  ripple  of  minor  melody,  brief,  tuneful, 
and  sad.     It  ceased  almost  with  the  same. 

Parkinson's  face  had  paled  slightly. 

"It  is  in  the  next  room,"  he  said,  still  in 
a  husky  whisper,  "and  my  wife  is  away ! 
There  is  no  one  else  in  the  house  who 
plays  !     Yet  you  all  heard  ! " 

An  icy  chill  ran  up  each  man's  spine. 
Greer,  his  eyes  shining,  rose  determinedly. 

"Parkinson,  I  am  going  into  the  next 
room,  with  your  permission.  The  chances 
are  that  it  is  rats  or  mice,  or  something  of 
the  sort." 

Without  awaiting  a  reply,  he  strode 
from  the  room,  and  the  heavy  curtains 
dropped  behind  him. 

Parkinson,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, made  as  though  to  follow.  He  was 
naturally  somewhat  annoyed  at  Greer's 
thus  taking  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

"There  is  no  light  there,"  said  he. 
"He'n  fan  over " 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  a  muffled 
cry  from  the  adjoining  room.  It  was  un- 
recognizable as  Greer's  voice,  yet  no  one 
doubted  but  that  it  was  he.  It  sounded 
like  the  choking  gasp  of  a  man  suddenly 
plunged  into  ice-cold  water. 

"Come,  all  of  you!"  cried  Parkinson. 

The  blinds  of  the  drawing-room  were 
up  and  a  clear  moon  shone  in.  It  re- 
vealed Greer  half-crouching,  half-kneel- 
ing by  the  threshold.  He  was  gripping 
the  back  of  a  couch  with  one  hand,  and 
the  other  arm  was  raised  as  though  to 
ward  off  something.  He  was  trembling 
violently  and  his  words  came  in  short 
gasps. 
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"I — I — take  away — my  God  I"  he 
whispered  incoherently. 

Parkinson  reached  out  an  arm  and 
switched  on  the  electric  light.  The  room 
was  empty  save  for  Greer  and  the  white- 
faced  group  by  the  door.  The  piano,  to- 
ward which  all  eyes  turned,  was  open, 
and  on  the  stand  was  the  score  of  some 
musical  comedy.  The  window  was  closed 
and  keyed.     All  else  was  as  usual. 

They  lifted  Greer  and  got  him  back 
into  the  other  room.  There  they  sat  him 
in  a  chair.  His  face  was  ghastly  and  his 
eyes  were  still  full  of  terror.  He  refused 
brandy  and  solely  by  exercise  of  will- 
power recovered  something  of  his  self- 
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he  said  weakly, 
*'  Nerves — nerves  !  I — I  think  I  had  bet- 
ter go  home.  I  am  shaken — shaken. 
Parkinson,  you  will  excuse " 

He  rose  to  his  feet  somewhat  unstead- 
ily. No  one  asked  him  what  it  was  that 
he  had  seen. 

The  curate  stepped  for^'ard. 

"  I  think  some  one  should  go  with 
him,"  said  he.  ''I  pass  his  house.  If  you 
don't  mind,  I  shall  be  very  pleased " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Parkinson.  "By  all 
means.     I  can  telephone  for  a  taxi." 

"No,"  interposed  Greer.  "  I  would  pre- 
fer to  walk.  I  am  quite  well — only  shaken 
— that's  it,  shaken." 

He  spoke  in  a  hurried,  nerv^ous  mono- 
tone, as  though  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  and  he  was  evidently  anxious 
to  be  gone.  They  helped  him  to  don  his 
overcoat,  for  he  was  still  trembling,  and 
they  had  even  to  put  on  his  hat  for  him. 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  'phone  for  a 
cab,"  said  Parkinson  anxiously,  but  his 
suggestion  met  with  an  obstinate  re- 
fusal, and  the  two  men  left  the  house  to- 
gether. 

Parkinson  came  back,  after  he  had  seen 
them  off,  to  find  the  remainder  of  his 
guests  on  their  feet,  with  the  exception  of 
Saundry,  who  sat  at  the  table  writing. 

"I  believe  you  said  Mrs.  Parkinson  was 
away,"  said  Pantire.  "That  means  you 
will  be  alone  in  the  house  when  we  go — 
alone,  barring  the  servants." 

Parkinson  poured  himself  out  a  small 
quantity  of  the  stimulant  which  Greer 
had  declined  and  drank  it  off. 


"I'm  not  afraid,"  said  he,  "if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  Besides,''  he  added  with 
a  grave  smile,  "look  I" 

The  terrier  had  come  into  the  room 
and  had  curled  himself  contentedly  in  his 
former  position. 

"Yes,"  said  Pantire  thoughtfully.  "I 
dare  sav  vou  are  rig^ht." 

Parkinson  turned  abruptly  to  Saundry. 

"WTiat  is  your  opinion,  Saundry?  Is 
Greer  right,  and  have  our  senses  been 
playing  tricks  with  us,  or — or  is  it  some- 
thing else — the  real  thing?  You  old 
newspaper  hands  do  not  readily  take 
things  for  granted,  we  know,  and  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  hear  your  view." 

The  secretary  looked  up,  then  he  turned 
around  the  book  in  which  he  had  been 
writing  so  that  all  might  read. 

"That  is  my  opinion,"  said  he  quietly. 

The  book  was  the  one  containing  a 
record  of  the  doings  of  the  circle.  There 
were  neatly  ruled  columns  for  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  the  date,  place  of  meeting, 
and  so  on.  At  the  foot  of  each  page  was 
a  space  for  the  names  of  those  present. 
Saundry  had  just  finished  entering  the 
latter  for  that  evening,  and  the  last  name 
he  had  written  was  "Anthony  Curnow." 

Pantire  nodded. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  think  there 
is  one  amongst  us  who  will  dispute  that 
entry." 

"  Greer !"  put  in  Incledon. 

"  Greer,  least  of  all,"  said  Pantire  grim- 
ly. "Though,  if  I  know  the  man,  he  will 
never  tell  us  what  he  saw." 

Half  an  hour  later  Parkinson  stood 
alone  beside  the  vacant  chair.  The  dog 
still  slumbered  tranquilly  in  front  of  the 
djdng  fije. 

"Gip,  old  chap,"  said  Parkinson  softly, 
"there  is  nobody  here  but  you  and  me 
now,  is  there?" 

The  terrier  raised  one  ear  and  blinked 
lazily  at  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice, 
then  resettled  himself  to  sleep. 

Parkinson  nodded  contentedlv. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  he/  "You'll 
not  be  disturbed  again." 

He  turned  out  the  lamp  and  left  the 
room. 

A  tiny  flame  leaped  up  from  the  embers, 
to  vanish  instantaneously,  and  the  wind 
sighed  without,  but  the  dog  slept  on. 
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GENERAL   DE    CASTELNAU 

N  the  early  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 9 14,  and  simultane- 
ously with  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  the  Germans  made 
a  formidable  attempt  to 
get  the  better  of  our  army 
in  Lorraine.  They  were  determined,  at  no 
matter  what  price,  to  seize  Nancy.  The 
Kaiser  came  in  person  to  Dieuze.  Near 
by,  on  the  frontier,  a  glittering  regiment 
of  white  cuirassiers  stood  in  readiness ;  he 
intended  to  place  himself  at  their  head 
and  make  Nancy  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
preannounced  spectacular  entries  which, 
throughout  this  war,  the  God  of  battles 
has  consistently  denied  him. 

With  Nancy  as  a  centre,  and  taking  a 
radius  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  kilome- 
tres, an  arc  traced  from  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  to  those  of 
the  Meurthe,  near  Dombasle,  would  cor- 
respond approximately  with  the  heights  of 
the  Grand-Couronne.    This  is  the  name 
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given  to  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  con- 
siderable hills  which  form  a  huge  half- 
circle  round  Nancy  from  the  Meurthe 
to  the  Moselle.  These  heights  command 
striking  glimpses  of  distant  landscape. 
On  a  clear  day  the  cathedral  of  Metz  is 
clearly  visible:  so  also  is  the  Cote  de 
Delme,  which  the  Germans  have  strongly 
fortified  and  made  into  one  of  the  impor- 
tant points  of  their  lines  of  defense.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  meanders  the  Seille, 
a  little  tributary  of  the  Moselle.  This 
stream  forms  the  frontier. 

The  Germans,  impatient  for  a  decision, 
threw  themselves  recklessly  against  the 
Grand-Couronne.  Their  attacks  upon 
the  hill  of  Ste. -Genevieve  on  the  north  and 
upon  the  Grand-Mont  d'Amance  at  the 
centre  were  particularly  violent.  Entire 
battalions  of  men  were  sacrificed  without 
a  thought.  Indeed,  at  that  moment  of 
the  war  this  was  the  customary  German 
method.  Secure  in  the  belief  that  the  war 
would  be  a  matter  of  weeks  or,  at  most,  of 
months,  they  felt  no  need  to  economize 
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the  lives  of  their  soldiers.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  unsparing  efforts,  the  Grand-Cou- 
ronne  stood  firm.  The  great  Mont  d'A- 
mance  alone  received  more  than  twenty 
thousand  shells  without  material  injury. 
The  French  troops  holding  the  foot  of  the 
slopes  had  to  defend  the  valley  through 
w^hich  the  main  road  to  Nancy  runs.  The 
fate  of  the  capital  of  Lorraine  was  in  their 
hands.  These  troops  were  proof  against 
every  attack.  They  fought  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  human  endurance.  The 
Germans,  exhausted  and  disheartened, 
were  forced  to  let  go  their  hold  and  beat  a 
retreat.  Nancy  was  saved.  On  the  night 
before  their  departure  the  enemy  at- 
tempted a  cruel,  cowardly,  and  t}^ically 
Teutonic  revenge  upon  the  city  they  had 
failed  to  seize.  Some  forty  shells  were 
dropped  on  Nancy  f  rem  one  of  their  long- 
distance batteries;  but  only  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  were  reached. 

The  splendid  resistance  offered  by  the 
army  of  Lorraine  contributed  directly  to 
the  victory  of  the  Marne,  and  enabled  us 
to  reap  the  full  fruit  of  our  success.  Had 
the  army  of  Lorraine  been  shaken,  had 
Nancy  fallen,  the  very  pivot  of  all  our 
forces  might  have  been  imperilled. 

In  fact,  the  more  one  considers  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Marne,  the  more  clearly  it 
shows  itself  as  a  gigantic  unity,  a  perfect- 
ly contrived  whole,  where  all  the  elements 
were  dovetailed  into  each  other,  without 
the  smallest  gap  between,  where  each  of 
the  great  actors  called  upon  the  stage  ful- 
filled to  the  exact  letter  the  part  he  had 
to  play. 

The  commander  of  the  army  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  soul  of  this  magnificent  re- 
sistance, was  General  de  Castelnau,  one  of 
the  close  collaborators  of  General  Joffre. 
Hardly  was  the  contest  over  and  calm  re- 
stored to  this  portion  of  the  line  when 
General  de  Castelnau  was  suddenly  sent 
to  a  new  and  hotly  contested  section  of 
the  battle-front.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Marne  the  first  effort  of  the  Germans  was 
a  turning  movement  against  our  left 
wing.  Violent  engagements  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Peronne  and  Amiens : 
each  of  the  opposing  armies  tended  to 
shift  their  forces  from  east  to  west.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  German  attacks  came  to 
the  same  result.  They  were  entirely  re- 
pulsed. 
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General  de  Castelnau,  who  had  led  a 
single  army  to  the  most  brilliant  success, 
and  under  conditions  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, was  promoted  by  General  Joffre  to 
the  command  of  a  group  of  armies.  In 
this  capacity  he  exercised  the  high  control 
of  our  great  offensive  in  Champagne  in 
September,  191 5.  Here,  once  more,  he 
added  a  new  achievement  to  his  former 
successes.  Not  long  afterward,  when 
General  Joffre  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  France,  on  the 
Balkan  front  as  well  as  the  French,  Gen- 
eral de  Castelnau  was  made  the  chief  of 
his  General  Staff.  He  thus  finds  himself 
the  generalissime^s  right-hand  man,  shar- 
ing in  every  moment  of  his  work. 

General  de  Castelnau  was  born  at  St.- 
Affrique  in  the  Aveyron.  Somewhat  short 
in  stature,  but  well  proportioned,  thick- 
set, and  solidly  built,  ^^'ith  a  bronzed  com- 
plexion, quick  gestures,  and  a  frank,  alert 
expression,  he  is  a  \'igorous  offshoot  of  a 
race  which  unites  southern  x-ivacity  with 
the  sturdiness  of  a  mountain  stock:  a 
race  of  hot  blood  and  cold  brain.  The 
rough  soil  of  the  table-lands  of  Languedoc 
and  Gascony  has,  in  fact,  produced  a  no- 
table line  of  warriors.  Typical  of  them  is 
Montluc,  a  man  with  whom  General  de 
Castelnau  presents  more  than  one  point 
of  likeness.  Montluc,  too,  was  hard: 
hard  on  others,  but  harder  still  on  him- 
self, ardent  in  the  cause  of  his  service, 
possessed  of  an  unfailing  imagination,  a 
fluent  and  \'ivid  gift  of  language,  distin- 
guished for  his  prowess  in  the  field,  and 
no  less  for  his  power  to  recount  the  story 
of  that  prowess  to  the  delight  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity.  The  "  Com- 
mentaries" of  Montluc  are  certainly 
among  the  books  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  war,  many  Frenchmen,  and  many 
who  are  not  French,  must  most  willingly 
have  returned.  It  is  good  to  repeat  the 
proud  and  splendid  words  with  which 
those  '^  Commentaries"  open:  "As  there 
are  certain  lands  wherein  some  fruits  do 
copiously  abound,  that  elsewhere  rarely 
flourish,  so  also,  in  infinite  number,  does 
our  Gascony  customarily  bear  great  and 
valiant  captains  as  a  fruit  proper  and 
natural  to  itself."  Languedoc's  fruitful- 
ness  in  military  leaders  was  far  from  ex- 
hausting itself  in  Montluc.  In  the  wars 
of  the  empire  alone,  Murat,  Bessieres, 
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Marbot — all  men  of  Gascon  birth — stand 
in  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture. 

General  de  Castelnau's  family  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  Rouergue,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gausses.  His  father,  a  lawyer  of 
great  ability,  well-known  and  greatly  es- 
teemed in  those  parts,  was  for  many 
years  the  mayor  of  St.-Affrique.  He 
had  three  sons:  the  eldest  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  and  is  now  a  brilliant 
engineer;  the  second  followed  his  father's 
profession  and  became  deputy  for  the 
Aveyron;  the  third,  who  chose  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  is  fidouard  de  Gastelnau, 
our  general.  He  was  born  in  1851  and  is 
now  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

We  have  here  a  perfect  type  of  old 
French  bourgeois  family.  In  it,  to  the 
full,  are  seen  the  finest  and  strongest 
qualities  of  our  race:  its  sense  of  duty,  its 
love  of  industry,  its  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
General  de  Gastelnau  is  the  father  of  ten 
children.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
three  have  been  killed — two  in  the  earli- 
est months  of  the  fighting,  the  third  at 
the  time  of  the  French  offensive  of  last 
September.  In  spite  of  these  heavy 
losses  he  has  pursued  his  great  task  with- 
out allowing  himself  a  single  moment's 
distraction  from  the  great  cause  intrusted 
to  him.  Families  like  these — and  they 
are  more  numerous  than  foreigners  usu- 
ally suppose — form  the  backbone  of  our 
nation :  it  is  they  who  have  done  most  to 
save  France. 

The  foreigner,  however  intelligent  and 
discerning,  has  seldom  any  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  people  of  this 
type.  It  is  not  only  the  idle  and  unob- 
servant tourist  who  comes  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Paris,  treating  it  as  the  best  wa- 
tering-place in  the  world,  and  seeking, 
rigorously  and  exclusively,  for  just  those 
distractions  and  those  im_pressions  which 
a  watering-place  can  give,  to  whom  fam- 
ilies of  this  kind  are  unknown.  Even 
those  who  come  frequently  to  France,  or 
establish  themselves  there,  have  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  obtaining  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  French  life  than  Paris  society 
gives.  Paris  society  is  in  no  sense  typical 
of  France;  and  in  a  great  crisis,  such  as 
war,  it  is  another  France  that  is  suddenly 
disclosed — the  true  France,  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
who  have  never  known  this  France  are 
amazed  at  the  sudden  revelation. 


Edouard  de  Gastelnau  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native 
town.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  passed 
into  the  military  school  of  St.-Gyr,  where 
French  cavalry  and  infantry  officers  re- 
ceive their  training.  This  was  in  1869.  A 
year  later  the  Franco-German  War  broke 
out.  The  young  men  of  St.-Gyr,  whether 
of  senior  or  junior  standing,  were  immedi- 
ately given  commissions  as  second  lieu- 
tenants and  distributed  among  the  regi- 
ments. Second  Lieutenant  de  Gastelnau 
served  through  the  whole  of  this  disas- 
trous campaign.  It  was  a  terrible  first  ex- 
perience of  life,  which  could  not  but  leave 
its  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
who  underwent  it. 

In  spite  of  all  the  deficiencies  in  our 
military  preparations,  our  troops  came, 
no  less  than  three  or  four  times,  within  an 
inch — nay,  within  a  hair's  breadth — of 
routing  the  German  armies.  Then,  as 
always,  the  moral  and  military  qualities 
of  the  race  were  wonderful.  It  was  the 
higher  command  which  was  inadequate. 
Under  different  leaders  this  or  that  dis- 
astrous defeat  would,  without  a  doubt, 
have  been  changed  into  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory, and  Prussia  would  ultimately  have 
been  beaten.  Unhappily  our  leaders 
were  what  they  were,  and  Germany  came 
out  of  the  war  a  victorious  and  immensely 
aggrandized  power. 

Young  de  Gastelnau,  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign,  was  promoted,  first  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  then  to  that  of 
captain.  For  him,  as  for  all  who  served 
with  him,  there  was  only  one  task:  to 
set  about  reorganizing  the  military  power 
which  had  been  shattered  in  this  disaster 
and  to  give  France  an  army. 

On  this  patriotic  labor,  this  national  re- 
construction, all  Gastelnau's  efforts  were 
henceforth  concentrated.  His  military 
life  had  begun  with  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  Germany;  it  is  crowned  by  an- 
other German  war  from  which  we  have 
every  assurance  of  coming  out  victorious. 
The  interval  between  these  two  wars — a 
period  of  forty-four  years  of  hard  study 
and  hard  thinking — was  devoted  by  him, 
and  by  our  other  chiefs,  to  one  single 
problem — that  of  fitting  our  army  for  a 
conflict  which  each  one  of  them,  in  spite 
of  all  the  illusions  of  pacifists  and  politi- 
cians, knew  in  his  heart  to  be  inevitable. 
Forty-four  years  concentrated  upon  a  sin- 
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gle  purpose  gives  a  wonderfully  harmoni- 
ous unity — te7ior  vitcB,  the  Romans  called 
it — to  a  human  life.  And  a  great  and 
deeply  satisfying  reward  for  their  efforts 
and  their  labors  has  come  to  the  men  who, 
like  Joffre  and  Castelnau,  have  had  but 
one  thought  all  their  lives — to  prepare 
the  army  of  France  for  victory. 

Castelnau  mounted  the  successive 
grades  of  a  military  career  and  at  each 
stage  received  the  recognition  due  to  him. 
He  passed  into  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  was 
promoted  to  a  divisional  staff,  to  the  staff 
of  an  army  corps,  and  thence  to  the  Great 
General  Staff,  from  time  to  t"me,  at  each 
of  these  stages,  putting  in  his  periods  of 
command  with  the  troops. 

It  was  in  1906  that  he  became  general, 
and  from  that  moment  his  rise  was  very 
rapid.  When,  in  1913,  General  Joffre  was 
designated  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  war,  he  lost 
no  time  in  calling  General  de  Castelnau  to 
his  side  as  chief  of  staff.  The  confidence 
which  General  Joffre  reposes  in  him  is 
unbounded.  The  two  great  chiefs  have 
for  long  been  accustomed  to  work  to- 
gether and  with  one  accord,  and  in  con- 
tinuous collaboration  they  studied  one 
by  one  all  the  difficult  problems  of  a  fu- 
ture war.  This  collaboration,  begun  and 
continued  in  times  of  peace,  was  to  be- 
come closer  still  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
where  it  has  come  to  fruition.  After 
eighteen  months  of  war  we  find  General 
de  Castelnau  acting  as  second  to  the  gene- 
ralissime,  living  and  working  beside  him, 
and  placing  his  whole  intelligence  and  his 
whole  activity  at  the  ser\dce  of  his  great 
chief. 

II.       GENERAL   FOCH 

At  the  end  of  August,  19 14,  our  great 
retreat  was  in  progress.  It  was  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  tenth  divi- 
sion was  retreating  from  the  northeast  of 
Charleville,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  in  the 
direction  of  Rethel  and  Reims,  covering 
the  left  wing  of  the  fourth  army.  This  re- 
treat, however,  did  not  prevent  it  from 
dealing  some  heavy  thrusts  at  the  enemy. 
On  August  28,  near  Signy  I'Abbaye,  it 
overthrew  an  entire  corps  of  Saxons  form- 
ing part  of  Von  Husen's  army,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  inferiority  in  numbers. 


won  an  incontestable  victory  in  the  field. 
Nevertheless,  in  obedience  to  general  or- 
ders, it  became  necessary  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  turn  and  continue  the  re- 
treat. But  our  soldiers  retained  a  very 
clear  consciousness  of  having  just  beaten 
the  Germans;  and,  in  spite  of  this  back- 
ward movement,  their  tone  and  confi- 
dence were  unimpaired. 

Some  days  later  at  Bertoncourt,  near 
Rethel,  they  once  more  got  the  better  of 
the  German  invader.  Two  battalions  or 
colonial  infantry  stormed  this  village  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Saxons 
who  occupied  it  had  descended  to  the  un- 
speakable foul  play  of  hiding  behind  a 
screen  of  ci\'ilians,  to  shield  themselves 
from  the  rifle-fire  of  our  troops.  This  fact 
is  attested  in  official  documents  by  a  hun- 
dred depositions  each  more  crushing  than 
the  last. 

On  the  30th  August — it  was  a  morning 
of  dog-day  heat — a  general  was  walking 
to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
the  market-place  of  Attigny  on  the  Aisne, 
a  small  town  a  little  above  Rethel.  His 
manner  was  abrupt  and  jerky;  his  air  was 
anxious,  his  expression  grave.  From  time 
to  time  a  staff-officer  would  arrive  bring- 
ing him  information  and  presenting  him 
with  reports.  He  would  snatch  each 
paper  that  was  brought  to]  him,  cast  a 
rapid  eye  over  it,  and  resume  his  walk. 
A  number  of  German  prisoners  were 
marched  past,  marshalled  by  our  soldiers 
mth  fLxed  bayonets.  They  were  a 
wretched  band,  bare-headed,  dishevelled, 
panting,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat. 
The  general  hardly  turned  his  eyes  in 
their  direction.  The  road  and  the  mar- 
ket-place were  packed  mth  an  agitated 
throng.  Batteries,  munition  sections, 
endless  convoys,  succeeded  one  another 
without  a  pause.  The  neighboring  guns 
grew  louder  and  louder,  as  if  the  battle 
were  drawing  nearer.  A  regiment  passed. 
One  of  the  men  noticed  the  general  and 
nudged  his  companion:  ''Look  at  the 
boss,"  he  said.  "I  shouldn't  care  to 
tackle  him  to-day." 

"The  boss"  (le  patron)  was  General 
Foch.  He  had  just  assumed  command  of 
a  new  army,  expressly  created  for  his 
control. 

The  placing  of  Foch's  army  in  the  cen- 
tre of  our  line,  and  of  Manoury's  army 
near  Paris,  were  two  master-strokes  of 
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General  Joffre,  admirably  carried  out  by 
his  subordinates — two  strokes  in  which 
our  whole  victory  on  the  Marne  was  al- 
ready implied.  The  German  menace  in 
Belgium  was  becoming  every  moment 
graver  and  more  pronounced;  our  left 
army  and  the  British  force  were  giving 
way.  A  new  and  rapid  distribution  of  our 
forces  was  imperative.  Some  of  our  army 
corps  were  therefore  passed  from  east  to 
west.  In  the  Paris  sector  an  army  under 
the  command  of  General  Manoury  was 
created  behind  the  intrenched  camp, 
ready  at  a  given  moment  to  hurl  itself  on 
von  Kluck  and  threaten  to  envelope  his 
troops.  Similarly,  in  the  centre,  between 
our  fourth  and  fifth  armies,  a  new  army 
was  formed  and  intrusted  to  General 
Foch,  who,  in  Lorraine,  had  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself  in  command  of  one 
of  our  finest  corps — the  20th,  of  Nancy. 

Events  were  not  slow  in  proving  the 
wisdom  and  insight  of  the  measures  taken 
by  General  Joffre  in  the  full  agitation  of 
retreat.  A  few  days  later  the  retreat  was 
at  an  end  and  the  battle  of  the  Marne  had 
begun. 

The  Germans  recognized  the  deadly 
threat  upon  their  left,  where  von  Kluck, 
sharply  attacked  by  Manoury,  was  com- 
pelled to  expose  himself  to  two  fronts  at  a 
time.  They  attempted  to  get  out  of  the 
danger  by  a  vigorous  offensive  directed  on 
our  centre.  The  Prussian  Guard,  and 
other  of  their  crack  corps,  made  a  vio- 
lent attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fere 
Champenoise  and  the  marshes  of  St.- 
Gond.  It  was  at  this  point  that  General 
Foch  was  situated.  So  spirited  was  the 
onslaught  of  the  Germans  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  part  of  Foch's  troops. 
His  entire  right  was  driven  back  to  the 
south  of  Fere  Champenoise.  His  army 
no  longer  lined  up  horizontally  with  our 
general  front;  it  had  become  a  vertical 
line,  an  elbow.  Happily,  the  divisions  on 
his  left  held  firm.  At  Mondement,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  marshes  of  St.- 
Gond,  they  clung  to  their  positions  and 
offered  a  dogged  and  heroic  resistance. 

But,  though  the  right  of  this  army  gave 
way,  the  general  in  command  of  it,  Foch, 
did  not  give  way  an  instant.  Energy, 
tenacity,  resistance  are  his  conspicuous 
qualities.  Victory  is  above  all  things  a 
question  of  will ;  and  it  was  by  sheer  force 
of  will  that  victory  was  destined  to  be 


wrested  from  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
general  communicated  his  confidence  to 
all  around  him.  The  word  of  command 
was  to  hold  on ;  to  hold  on  w^hatever  hap- 
pened and  at  whatever  price.  And  this 
was  not  enough.  He  achieved  far  more :  he 
attacked.  He  accomplished  a  tour  deforce, 
almost  a  miracle:  with  an  army  three- 
fourths  defeated  he  passed  to  the  offensive. 

A  general  who  had  been  placed  under 
Foch's  command  came  to  report  that  his 
men  were  tired  out:  his  troops  were  at 
the  end  of  their  tether.  The  rebuff  was 
sharp:  ^' Tired  out !"  replied  the  general. 
'^  So  are  the  Germans.   You  are  to  attack." 

Yet  there  was  a  moment,  during  the 
last  two  days  of  the  great  battle,  when 
General  Foch's  position  was  highly  crit- 
ical. One  of  his  army  corps  and  a  reserve 
di\dsion  were  beaten  back  beyond  Fere 
Champenoise.  On  his  left,  which  up  to 
now  had  held  firm,  the  Germans  after  a 
terrible  attack  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  Chateau  de  Mondement.  At  night- 
fall, on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  great 
plain,  seen  from  the  height  of  the  chff  of 
Broyes,  presented  a  prodigious  spectacle 
— a  veritable  \dsion  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Cloud  upon  cloud  of  gleaming  red  and 
bronze  rolled  over  it;  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  lit  up  the  storms  of  dust  raised  by  the 
guns  and  by  the  great  host  of  horse  and 
foot;  the  bursting  shells  flashed  inces- 
santly; and  over  the  w^hole  scene  rose 
the  flames  of  mighty  conflagrations.  The 
Germans  had  only  to  reach  a  little  beyond 
]\Iondement  to  become  immediate  mas- 
ters of  the  entire  cliff,  from  the  summit  of 
which  their  hea\y  artillery  could  blast 
our  forces  in  the  plain  unhindered  and 
turn  our  retreat  into  a  rout.  General 
Foch  demanded  a  final  effort  of  heroism 
from  his  sorely  tried  army,  and  the  army 
answered  to  his  call.  The  Chateau  of 
Mondement,  which  the  Germans  had  just 
seized,  was  retaken  by  our  troops  after 
three  successive  attacks.  The  last  of 
these,  more  violent  than  the  rest,  was 
made  at  nightfall  with  the  help  of  two 
guns  daringly  moved  up  to  within  four 
hundred  yards  in  order  to  shell  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  conflict  General  Foch  im- 
provised and  executed  an  amazingly  skil- 
ful manoeuvre  to  which  our  final  victory 
was  due.  The  Germans  had  driven  them- 
selves into  our  army  like  a  wedge;   their 
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front  took  the  form  of  an  elbow.  General 
Foch  was  inspired  to  turn  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage a  position  which  appeared  wholly 
favorable  to  the  enemy.  He  slipped  one  of 
his  divisions  abruptly  from  left  to  right, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  it  suddenly 
upon  the  German  flank.  The  move- 
ment took  the  enemy  by  surprise.  On  a 
smaller  scale  it  was  the  same  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre as  that  by  which  General  Joffre 
threw  Manoury's  army  on  the  flank  of 
Von  Kluck.  In  each  case  the  result  was 
admirable.  The  two  manoeuvres  were 
the  deciding  cause  of  the  German  retreat 
and  won  us  the  victory  of  the  Marne. 

Every  frontal  attack  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  attempted  had  completely 
failed.  They  were  gravely  menaced  on 
their  flank,  their  troops  were  totally  ex- 
hausted, their  munitions  at  an  end.  This 
was  the  situation  which  faced  the  German 
General  Staff.  They  recognized  that  to 
go  on  was  to  run  the  risk  of  a  complete  dis- 
aster. The  Kaiser  in  person  signed  with 
his  own  hand  the  memorable  order  to  re- 
treat.    France  and  its  capital  were  saved. 

To  this  brilHant  end  General  Foch  had 
largely  contributed.  General  Joffre  rec- 
ognized the  fact  a  few  days  later,  in  the 
congratulations  which  his  ordre  du  jour 
offered  to  his  brilliant  collaborator. 

Three  weeks  passed.  The  Germans, 
having  failed  to  take  Paris  or  destroy  the 
French  army,  now  tried  to  outflank  us  on 
their  right.  They  pushed  their  forces  far- 
ther and  farther  toward  Amiens  and  Ar- 
ras. But  their  stroke  was  parried;  and 
they  found  us  ready  with  an  answer. 
Our  army  corps  were  moved  from  right  to 
left  and  from  east  to  west.  These  two 
strategic  movements,  or  "oquades,"  on 
the  French  and  German  sides  developed 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  Germans 
were  as  incapable  here  as  they  had  been 
elsewhere  of  making  the  least  advance  or 
gain.  The  two  armies  extended  their 
fronts  more  and  more  to  the  north.  They 
climbed  toward  Lille  and  the  Yser.  This 
is  the  phase  which  has  been  called  ''the 
race  for  the  sea."  And  when  at  length  the 
North  Sea  was  reached  at  Nieuport  the 
two  adversaries  must  needs  come  to  a  halt. 

Just  before  this  the  Germans,  through 
their  crushing  superiority  in  heavy  artil- 
lery, were  enabled  to  seize  Antwerp.  The 
little  Belgian  army  made  a  fortunate  es- 
cape toward  Ghent  and  Furnes.     They 


were  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  the  French  naval  brigade  un- 
der the  command  of  Admiral  Ronarc'h, 
which,  step  by  step,  contested  the  enemy's 
advance.  The  English  army  began  to 
move  northward  toward  Ypres  from  the 
positions  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne  which 
it  had  occupied  since  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  The  Germans  thereupon  de- 
cided to  make  a  terrific  effort  to  overturn 
the  English  army,  the  Belgian  army,  and 
the  French  troops  which  lay  between 
them.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  battle 
of  the  Yser. 

The  violence  of  that  battle  and  the  fury 
of  the  German  assaults  can  never  be  de- 
scribed. The  Kaiser,  after  failing  to  take 
Paris,  must  have  his  revenge,  and  the  re- 
venge must  be  dazzling.  He  decided  that 
at  any  cost  Calais  must  be  his.  Now 
was  the  moment  when  all  Germany  aban- 
doned itself  to  a  hatred  for  England  that 
amounted  to  frenzy.  Lissauer  had  just 
composed,  in  hatred  of  England,  that 
amazing  and  monstrous  song,  destined 
surely  to  remain  in  human  history  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  degree  of  aberra- 
tion and  criminal  folly  to  which  a  self-in- 
fatuated people  can  attain. 

Those  who  ruled  the  counsels  of  Ger- 
many were  convinced  that  if  Calais  could 
be  reached  their  strength  in  submarines 
would  enable  them  to  establish  a  close 
blockade  against  England,  isolate  her, 
and  hold  her  at  their  mercy.  The  Kaiser, 
wishing  to  inflame  the  fury  of  his  troops 
and  to  obtain  from  them  a  superhuman 
effort  of  courage  and  energy,  came  in  per- 
son to  take  part  in  the  attack  which  he 
believed  would  prove  decisive.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  Roulers;  he  passed  his 
troops  in  re\dew  and  exalted  their  enthu- 
siasm. The  Germans,  who  desired  to 
break  through  at  whatever  cost,  attacked 
in  great  masses,  as  though  with  the  stroke 
of  a  club.  On  one  day  they  threw  no  less 
than  seven  divisions,  one  upon  the  other, 
against  the  French  and  English  lines. 
The  English,  left  to  themselves,  must 
have  bent  before  this  terrific  onslaught. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
them.  Some  of  our  best  army  corps  were 
abruptly  taken  from  certain  parts  of  our 
front,  sent  in  rapid  succession  by  rail,  and 
thrown  upon  the  Yser.  It  was  a  human 
dike  raised  to  stay  the  German  inunda- 
tion. 
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These  strategic  movements,  far  supe-  est  and  most  good-natured  in  the  world, 

rior  in  scale  to  anything  imagined  before  And  after  all,  the  human  race  is  capable 

the  present  war,  were  carried  out  with  of  infinite  compression, 

great  rapidity  and  perfect  order.    Yet  one  Our  troops  did  not  limit  themselves  to 

need  only  cast  an  eye  on  the  map  to  real-  the  defensive.     From  time  to  time  they 

ize  that  this  concentration  of  forces  upon  passed  to  the  counter-attack  with  great 

the  Yser  involved  far  greater  difficulties  spirit.    They  attempted  to  seize  the  Cha- 

on  our  side  than  on  the  enemy's.     The  teau  of  Dixmude  to  gain  space  for  the 

front  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges  bridge-head  which  we  hold  at  that  point, 

makes  almost  a  right  angle,  running  north  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  winter's  day, 

and  south  to  Compiegne,  and  afterward  such  as  is  frequent  in  that  region,  with 

east  and  west.    The  Germans  are  within  a  thick  mist  and  a  depressing  sooty  sky. 

the  angle;  we  outside  it.    It  follows  that  Quite  near  us  this  foggy  atmosphere  was 

they  are  more  readily  able  than  ourselves  cleft  by  the  forked  fire  of  bursting  shells, 

to  send  rapid  reinforcements  to  one  or  for  here  at  the  bridge  of  Dixmude  the 

other  of  their  wings.  Germans  were  scarcely  a  thousand  yards 

In  the  first  days  of  October  General  away. 
Foch,  w^ho  directed  his  army  in  the  centre  From  Nieuport  to  Thann,  from  the 
of  the  general  line,  had  been  transferred  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges,  many  cities  have 
to  our  left  wing  and  given  a  far  more  im-  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  this  war. 
portant  command.  All  our  armies  of  the  But  Dixmude  endured  the  heaviest  bom- 
north  were  placed  at  his  orders.  He  had,  bardment  that  a  town  can  suffer.  There  is 
moreover,  the  delicate  task  of  achieving  a  not  a  house  unstruck,  not  a  road  that  has 
complete  unity  and  co-ordination  of  ef-  not  been  pitted  by  shells.  And  what  pits 
fort  with  the  English  and  Belgian  armies,  they  are  !  One  of  them  measured  eight 
He  was,  in  short,  the  commander-in-chief  yards  in  diameter,  and  three  and  a  half 
of  all  the  troops  which  resisted  the  Ger-  yards  in  depth.  A  carriage  and  horses,  a 
man  onslaught  on  the  Yser:  a  heavy  task  whole  section  of  infantry,  could  be  hidden 
which  was  once  again  to  yield  him  a  bril-  in  it.  Indescribably  melancholy,  in  the 
liant  success.  dismal  winter  twilight,  are  the  roads  and 

The    battle    opened.      The    Germans  squares  of  the  little  town  where  the  tem- 

called  up  continual  reserves  and  forced  pest  of  war  has  raged.     It  is  an  empty 

the  pace  of  their  attack.     But  General  city,  overtaken  by  death. 

Foch's  confidence  remained  unbroken:  it  When  one  thinks  of  the  battle  of  the 

communicated  itself  to  all  who  came  near  Yser,  the  violence  of  the  attacks  which 

him.     As  each  battalion  arrived  it  was  the  Germans  renewed  week  after  wTek, 

thrown  into  the  furnace.    Not  a  day,  not  their  unceasing  efforts,  their  reckless  sac- 

an  hour,  could  be  lost.    Every  gap  had  to  rifice  of  human  life,  one  wonders  how  any 

be  filled,  and  reinforcements  flung  inces-  resistance  was  possible.     Our  battalions 

santly  to  strengthen  our  tottering  line.  were  hardly  out  of  the  train  before  they 

The  whole  flat  region  between  the  Yser  were  thrown  into  the  thick  of  the  fighting ; 

and  the  sea  is  typical  of  the  Low  Coun-  the  country  was  unknown  to  them ;  their 

tries:  water,  water  encroaching  and  sub-  trenches,  hastily  contrived,  w^ere  far  from 

merging,  is  everywhere.     Scratch  the  soil  perfect;   night  and  day  they  struggled  in 

and  water  appears.    It  is  a  fat  and  fertile  the  mud.    Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  they  held 

country,  saturated  and  oozing  with  hu-  firm.    At  every  point  the  German  thrust 

midity,  blankly  monotonous  to  look  up-  was  checked. 

on.     Before  the  war  a  dense  population  The  same  qualities  of  endurance  and 

crowded  this  rich  land  of  Flanders.    How  tenacity,  the  same  heroism  which  won  for 

much  more  crowded  was  it  then,  when  us  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  secured  for 

through   every   village   and   hamlet   the  General  Foch  and  the  excellent  troops  he 

stream   of    Belgian    refugees   had   over-  commanded  this  successful  issue  on  the 

flowed  in  thousands !    And  where  should  Yser.      General   Foch's   attitude   during 

room  be  found  for  all  these  army  corps  of  these  hard  days  must  have  recalled  to 

French   soldiers   arriving   one   after   the  many  some  words  which  he  spoke  at  the 

other,   ceaselessly?     It  was  lucky   that  Ecole  de  Guerre  with  all  the  emphasis  of 

these  men  and  their  officers  were  the  easi-  a  vigorous  faith.     He  quoted  a  phrase  of 
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Joseph  de  Maistre:  "A  lost  battle  is  a 
battle  one  believes  oneself  to  have  lost; 
in  a  material  sense  no  battle  can  be  lost." 
And  he  added:  "A  battle,  then,  can  only 
be  lost  morally.  But,  if  so,  it  is  also  mor- 
ally that  a  battle  is  won."  One  might  add 
to  this  aphorism  another:  A  battle  won  is 
a  battle  in  which  you  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge defeat. 

The  conduct  of  General  Foch  on  the 
Yser  and  in  the  region  of  Fere  Champe- 
noise  corresponded  exactly  with  his  profes- 
sions in  the  Ecole  de  Guerre.  For  Foch, 
before  putting  the  art  of  war  into  practise 
on  the  field  of  battle,  had  already  taught 
it  in  his  lectures  and  published  works. 
His  is  the  deeply  interesting  case  of  a  fa- 
mous professor  of  strategy  called  by  the 
turn  of  events  to  give  his  theories  and  his 
teaching  a  living  application.  It  is  worth 
while  to  examine  how  this  came  about. 
How,  and  in  what  circumstances,  were  the 
theories  fitted  to  the  facts  ? 

General  Foch  was  born  in  1851,  the  son 
of  a  civil  servant  at  Tarbes.  He  is  thus 
an  exact  contemporary  of  General  de  Cas- 
telnau  and  General  Joffre.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  college  his  teacher  in  mathemat- 
ics declared:  ''  His  genius  is  for  geometry; 
he  has  the  makings  of  a  poly  technician." 
And,  in  fact,  General  Foch,  making  good 
this  prediction,  entered  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  from  which,  in  due  course, 
he  graduated  as  an  artilleryman.  While 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  strategy  and 
general  tactics  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre. 
Ten  years  later,  after  holding  commands 
in  various  arms,  he  was  made  director  of 
this  same  school. 

He  has  condensed  the  drift  of  his  teach- 
ing into  two  now  celebrated  books,  ^'The 
Principles  of  War"  and  "The  Conduct  of 
War."  Here  may  be  found  his  whole 
theory  of  war  illustrated  with  a  prodigal 
abundance  of  facts  and  instances.  He 
starts  with  the  principle  that  it  is  an  ab- 
solute mistake,  in  war,  to  take  nothing 
but  the  material  factors  into  account. 
Over  and  above  the  '^ earthly"  element  of 
military  art  remains  what  Napoleon  called 
the  "divine"  element.  Hence  war  is  not 
an  exact  science,  but  a  terrific  and  pas- 
sionate drama  where  man  with  his  moral 
and  physical  faculties  is  cast  for  the  prin- 
cipal part. 

Instruction  in  war  is,  however,  neces- 


sary, because  for  most  men  the  realities  of 
the  battle-field  are  not  favorable  to  in- 
spiration. Most  often  they  have  a  para- 
lyzing effect.  Under  fire  it  is  all  one  can 
do  to  carry  out  what  one  has  learned,  to 
act  up  to  the  knowledge  which  a  long  and 
difficult  training  has  built  up.  The  small- 
est success  in  military  action  presupposes 
long  preparation  in  thought  and  study. 
Genius  is  not  universal,  and  in  its  absence 
a  general  can  rise  to  the  height  of  his  task 
only  by  method  and  by  science.  The 
function  of  the  long  military  education  is 
to  give  officers  the  right  reflex  actions  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  these  are  only  to  be 
acquired  by  sustained  and  constant  effort. 

"Modern  war,"  says  General  Foch,  "is 
a  national  war."  The  end  it  sets  itself 
is  not  the  conquest  or  maintenance  of  a 
province  but  the  defense  or  propagation  of 
principles:  spiritual  ends  "and  philosoph- 
ical ideas.  It  brings  into  play  the  feel- 
ings and  passions  of  every  soldier.  When 
Bonaparte  in  his  famous  proclamation  to 
the  army  of  Italy  based  his  appeal  on 
those  passions  he  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  war. 

On  the  subject  of  the  intellectual  disci- 
pline of  commanders  General  Foch  has 
written  several  pages  which  rank  among 
the  best  that  the  ideal  of  military  duty 
has  ever  inspired.  "In  war,  except  for 
the  commander-in-chief,  every  officer  is  a 
subordinate.  Every  one  of  them,  in  seek- 
ing to  command  must  seek  to  obey.  But 
obedience  is  a  difficult  art.  Many  cir- 
cumstances— to  say  nothing  of  the  enemy 
— interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  or- 
der received.  To  conquer  these  circum- 
stances demands  a  mental  discipline  that 
is  intelligent  and  alert.  A  commander, 
then,  should  first  and  foremost  be  a  man 
of  character,  but  he  should  also  be  capa- 
ble of  the  comprehension  and  resource 
necessary  for  obedience.  .  .  .  Discipline 
involves  a  mental  activity — an  activity 
of  reflection:  it  is  not  a  matter  of  immo- 
bility, like  the  silence  of  the  ranks.  Dis- 
cipline, in  a  commander,  does  not  mean 
merely  the  execution  of  orders  within  con- 
venient, just,  rational,  or  even  possible 
limits.  It  means  a  frank  entry  into  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  whoever  is 
in  supreme  command,  and  the  adoption 
of  every  possible  means  to  satisfy  them. 
Discipline  does  not  mean  a  silent  acquies- 
cence that  limits  itself  to  whatever  can  be 
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undertaken  without  compromising  one- 
self; it  is  not  the  art  of  avoiding  responsi- 
bihties.  It  is  the  art  of  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  a  given  order,  and  calls  us,  to  that  end, 
to  find  in  our  intelligence  a  means  of  exe- 
cuting the  order,  and  in  our  character  the 
energy  to  take  the  necessary  risks." 

General  Foch  illustrates  these  defini- 
tions by  the  case  of  General  de  Failly, 
who  on  the  4th  and  6th  of  August,  1870, 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry 
out  his  orders  to  go  first  to  Bitche  and 
then  to  Reichshoffen,  with  the  result  that 
he  failed  to  take  part  in  the  battle  where 
the  army  of  Alsace  was  overwhelmed,  and 
where  his  presence  would  assuredly  have 
changed  the  issue.  And  General  Foch 
continues :  ''  At  a  time  like  ours,  which  be- 
lieves itself  able  to  neglect  ideal  elements, 
which  pretends  to  live  realistically,  ra- 
tionally, positively,  and  to  avoid  abstrac- 
tions, when  everything  is  reduced  to 
terms  of  science  and  to  a  more  or  less 
ingeniously  contrived  empiricism,  we  are 
left  with  but  one  resource  against  error 
and  disaster.  That  resource — and  it  is 
both  sure  and  fertile  in  results — lies  in 
abandoning  ourselves  to  the  service  of 
two  abstractions  of  a  moral  order,  duty 
and  discipline.  And  this  service,  if  it  is  to 
lead  to  success,  must  be  backed  up  by 
science  and  good  sense."  Such  are  the 
governing  ideas  of  General  Foch. 

In  daily  life  the  general  is  a  man  of 
few  words.  He  speaks  with  mathematic- 
al conciseness,  and  his  conversation  is  al- 
ways full  of  vigor.  Cold,  calm,  and  self- 
possessed,  he  is  conspicuous  for  just  the 
qualities  which  the  English  most  prize. 
Add  to  these  his  close  knowledge  of  the 
English  army,  along  with  his  keen  sense 
of  the  national  temperament  and  charac- 
ter, and  we  shall  easily  comprehend  the  in- 
fluence he  exerts  over  every  Englishman 
who  comes  in  contact  with  him.  To  this 
influence  is  due  in  large  measure  the 
perfect  understanding  and  cohesion  which 
has  existed  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  was,  indeed,  far  from  being  the 
simplest  of  tasks  to  insure  this  cohesion. 
Great  delicacy  and  tact  were  obviously 
called  for.  General  Foch,  by  the  force  of 
character  which  every  Englishman  rec- 
ognizes in  him,  achieved  it  without  the 
smallest  difficulty. 


Superficially,  at  any  rate,  the  trench 
warfare  in  which  the  two  armies  have  now 
been  so  long  rooted  is  very  different  from 
the  kind  of  war  that  General  Foch  has 
written  of  and  taught.  It  was  open  to  the 
Germans,  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
to  continue  the  free-moving  warfare  from 
which  alone  rapid  and  decisive  results 
can  be  obtained.  They  preferred  to  dig 
themselves  in.  This  course,  it  is  true,  has 
enabled  them  thus  far  to  hold  firm.  But 
by  this  course,  it  is  no  less  true,  they  are 
renouncing  the  possibility  of  beating  us, 
of  putting  us  once  for  all  out  of  action. 
Trench  warfare  for  them  was  not,  and  can 
never  be,  more  than  a  pis-aller.  The 
enemy  well  know  that  this  state  of  siege, 
by  its  very  nature,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  must  necessarily  work  out  to  their 
disadvantage,  since  Germany,  cut  off  as 
it  is  from  all  use  of  the  sea,  plays  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  while  France  and  Eng- 
land are  the  besiegers.  Consequently,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Germans  have  chosen 
or  accepted  this  kind  of  war  upon  the 
western  front  is  in  itself  an  admission  of 
impotence  and  defeat. 

Moreover,  whether  we  fight  in  trenches 
or  in  the  open,  it  is  still  by  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  belligerents  that  victory 
will  finally  be  decided.  From  this  point 
of  \'iew  we  have  no  cause  for  uneasiness, 
for  the  moral  superiority  is  ours.  And 
here  the  confidence  of  General  Foch  in  the 
ultimate  issue  is  unequalled.  To  him,  as 
to  General  de  Castelnau,  the  war  has 
brought  heavy  private  sorrows.  His  son 
and  his  son-in-law  were  killed  in  the  ear- 
liest months.  He  has  said  nothing  of  his 
own  grief,  but  has  given  an  example  to  all 
by  redoubling  his  efforts  and  his  persever- 
ance. 

In  this  war  battles,  which  used  to  be  a 
matter  of  hours  or  of  days,  are  now  pro- 
longed to  months  and  years.  Many  on- 
lookers are  so  struck  by  the  paradox  of 
this  slow  development  that  they  are 
tempted  to  disbelieve  in  any  final  decision 
or  rupture  of  the  equilibrium.  But  we, 
who  live  among  the  actors  in  the  drama, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  a  mathematical 
certainty  that  the  rupture  will  come  and 
that  it  will  come  in  our  favor,  and  that 
on  an  enfeebled  Germany  the  Allies  by  a 
common  effort  will  one  day  deliver  their 
united  stroke. 


A    PAGAN'S    PRAYER 

By  Juliet  Whiton 

So  much  to  know,  so  little  time  to  learn, 
Before  the  woven  thread  of  life  be  cut; 
So  many  thoughts  of  ages  gone,  to  read, 
So  many  visions  of  the  years  to  come — 
And  all  the  great  wide  world  to  wander  in- 


O  gods  of  heaven,  and  Clotho,  Atropos, 

Grant  me  a  while  to  Hnger  on  this  earth; 

To  seek  the  golden  treasures  of  the  past. 

To  dream  of  unknown  wonders  yet  to  be. 

To  feel  the  sweet  approach  of  coming  day, 

To  see  the  purple  shadows  on  the  hills, 

And  hear  the  nightingale  begin  her  song — 

And  then,  one  day,  to  leave  the  summer  shores, 

And  sail  across  the  western  sunset  sea 

To  find  the  land  of  unfulfilled  desires. 

Where  all  I  read,  has  been,  and  all  I  dreamed  of,  is; 

Where  from  the  mighty  altars  of  the  gods 

The  pleasant  incense  curls  in  wavering  smoke, 

And  all  the  glories  of  an  older  world 

Are  melted  into  everlasting  peace. 


THE    GOLD-HUNTERS 
By  Charles  J.  Lisle 

Illustration  by  Frank  E.  Schoonover 


Y  wife  and  I  live  out  in  an 
Idaho  mining-camp.  It  is 
a  very  real  wilderness  that 
surrounds  her;  forty  miles 
to  the  nearest  woman 
neighbor,  shut  in  for  at 
least  four  months  of  every  year  from  every 
opportunity  to  go  or  come. 

To  be  sure,  it  isn't  exactly  pioneering  in 
the  terms  of  a  century  ago.  We  have  our 
piano,  our  library,  our  babies,  and  many 
of  the  other  comforts  of  ''home."  Elec- 
tric lights  from  the  little  waterfall  a  few 
rods  away;  electric  appliances  for  every 
available  household  duty;  a  huge  open 
fireplace  and  huge  fir  logs  to  glow  in  its 
molten  heart;  climbing  and  even  hot- 
house roses  and  other  flowers  and  a  de- 
lightful little  garden;  money  enough  to 
buy  all  the  creature  comforts  of  life  that 
can  be  transported  so  far. 


No  man  can  fully  read  a  woman's  heart ; 
and  I,  sympathetic  and  appreciative  as  I 
try  to  be,  can  never  know  how  much  of  a 
deprivation  it  is  for  my  wife  to  be  away 
from  the  companionship  of  her  sex.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  strange  "career"  for 
any  college  woman  to  choose,  to  go  so  far 
outside  of  her  former  walks  of  life  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  struggling  miner  in 
the  crudest  part  of  the  crude  West !  May- 
be I  have  done  her  a  very  great  wrong  in 
so  ordering  my  life  that  the  spectre  of 
duty  can  even  seem  to  call  her  to  this 
sacrifice. 

And  yet  I  am  sure  that  she  has  at  least 
some  returns.  None  can  dream  deeper, 
sweeter  dreams  than  a  woman ;  none  can 
so  appreciate  the  wilderness  in  its  silent  or 
solitary  grandeur.  If  to  be  successful  is 
to  get  the  best  thoughts  and  deeds  out 
of  life,  to  express  oneself  the  truest,  one 
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might  find  that  even  here — as  my  wife 
surely  does ! 

To  Hsten  to  the  murmur  of  the  pines 
that  never  quite  drone  off  to  sleep;  to 
hear  the  constant  roar  of  the  distant 
river  and  the  noisy,  boyish  clatter  of  the 
brook  as  it  tumbles  off  the  cliff  near  by; 
to  climb  the  gaunt,  old  granite  hills, 
peopled  only  by  the  wilderness  folk  wear- 
ing feathers  or  fur;  from  the  heights  to 
see  the  maze  of  mountain,  river,  forest, 
and  snowy  crags  stretched  out  like  a 
mighty  scroll;  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  miners,  who,  ant-like,  are  burrowing 
deep  into  the  mountain  core  for  buried 
treasure;  to  \dsualize  one's  dream  of  the 
army  of  gold-hunting  men,  the  procession 
of  hopes  and  fears  that  have  passed 
through  this  once-famous  boom  camp, 
and  on  to — Who  knows  where?  This  is 
but  a  part  of  the  drama  of  the  wilderness, 
the  stage-settings  that  w^ould  grip  the 
soul  of  many  a  woman;  they  are  the 
settings  for  the  prospector's  life  and  as- 
pirations. 

What  a  glorious  gold -hunter  a  good 
w^oman  would  be,  in  spirit  if  not  in  body, 
with  this  spiritual  inspiration  !  For  it  is 
the  spirit  that  goes  gold-hunting  in  the 
great  hills !  Only  the  conventions  of  so- 
ciety, and  her  physical  limitations,  could 
have  kept  armies  of  women  from  the 
prospector's  life,  \vith  its  sordid  present 
but  its  deathless  prophetic  gleam  of  a 
brighter  beyond ! 

However,  in  her  particular  case  to 
merely  see  all  these  spiritual  allurements ; 
to  have  the  respect  and  platonic  love  of 
all  the  men  who  ever  come  our  way — 
grizzled  old  miners  with  the  hearts  of 
children — to  have  an  adoring  audience 
and  body-guard  of  red-shirted  cavaliers, 
w^ho  translate  her  every  word  or  thought 
into  desire  to  serve  her  as  truly  as  did  the 
knights  of  King  Arthur's  time — these 
may  bring,  to  my  wife,  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  calls  for  action,  a  deep  content 
that  Providence  has  given  her  woman- 
hood and  a  niche  to  fill  with  her  own  help- 
ful and  appreciative  spirit.  This  is  her 
prospector's  gold,  but  in  the  home  instead 
of  in  the  mines  I 

I  am  not  really  a  miner — only  the 
prosaic  business  manager  for  a  struggling 
mine  corporation  that  believes  unfalter- 
ingly in  its  destiny.    The  real  mine  super- 


intendent is  a  bearded  giant  of  a  man — 
steel-blue  of  eye,  mighty  of  thew^  and 
courage,  a  veritable  John  Ridd  of  a  later 
day.  He  has  come  close  to  the  allotted 
threescore-and-ten  span  of  ordinary  life; 
but  one  might  doubt  if  his  life  is  even  half 
spent — that  frame,  that  upstanding  look 
and  unquenchable,  kindling  eye !  He  has 
prospected  for  almost  fifty  years.  I  do 
not  know^  whether  he  ever  loved  a  w^oman; 
if  he  did,  it  w^ould  be  with  the  power  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  with  the  unquestioning  faith 
of  the  little  child.  He  adores  my  wife — 
and  his  mind  is  as  clean  and  pure  as  that 
of  a  child. 

But  I  do  know  that  he  loves — not  a 
woman,  but  his  art !  The  art  of  the  gold- 
hunter  !  The  deathless  passion  of  the  one 
who  knows  w^hat  he  desires  and  in  his 
consuming  desire  is  full  content.  My 
wife,  I  doubt  not,  is  but  the  impersonal 
materialization  of  his  dream  of  gold;  a 
dream  that  could  hardly  take  other  form 
than  a  lovely,  spiritual  woman.  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  most  wonderful 
story  our  romantic  West  has  ever  known 
— The  Gold-Hunter  and  His  Phantom 
Bride  of  Gold. 

The  poet  who  wrote  that 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  " 

must  have  know^n  and  marvelled  in  his 
aw^e  at  the  old  Grand  Army  gold-hunter  I 
found  in  one  Idaho  mine.  For  an  eternity 
of  hope  is  only  a  few  minutes'  breathing 
spell  for  him  and  his  kind ! 

For  almost  thirty  years  he  has  served 
as  W' atchman  for  the  old  King  of  the  Hills 
mine  at  Sawtooth  City,  almost  on  the 
roof  of  the  continent.  He  watches — and 
w^atches — and  w^atches  forever !  He  is 
monarch  of  the  wilderness  of  tunnels  and 
shafts  and  upraises,  with  their  decaying 
timbers  and  their  fabled  rich  ledges  of  ore. 
Regularly  comes  a  check  for  his  services; 
from  gray-haired  women  who  for  thirty 
years  have  believed,  ever  still  with  the  hot 
heart  of  youth,  in  the  value  of  the  ore 
deposits.  The  hope  of  the  mother  in  her 
darling  son  whose  present  waywardness  is 
but  the  darkness  just  before  the  dawn  of 
his  greatness  is  of  the  same  eternal  char- 
acter as  the  steadfastness  of  the  ancient 
guardian  and  his  daintier  backers. 

And  so,  while  the  outside  world  babbles 
of  European  wars,  of  radiograms,  of  wire- 
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less  telephony,  of  a  score  of  incredible  new 
scientific  marvels — this  blue-coated  old 
man  who  offered  his  life  to  back  his  belief 
that  the  dream  of  freedom  was  real,  and 
his  dainty  women  employers  and  friends 
who  believe  with  the  faith  of  all  good 
women  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their 
hopes  and  dreams — they  know  that  the 
paltry  thirty  years  they  have  waited  is  but 
a  speck  on.  the  space  of  time,  that  their 
dreams  will  be  and  remain  true,  and  their 
eternal  hope  shall  be  justified.  The  gold- 
hunter's  sublime  faith ! 

When  you  go  to  the  bank  and  get,  if 
you  can  or  \\i\\,  a  handful  of  shining  gold 
pieces,  you  should  say  a  prayer  for  the 
souls  of  the  sinful  dead,  and  for  the  un- 
fortunates, alive  or  dead;  and  a  paean  of 
joy  for  those  whom  it  may  have  made 
glad.  For  in  a  handful  of  gold  coins,  the 
deathless  metal  that  never  loses  its  iden- 
tity through  fire  and  revolution  and  de- 
cay, you  will  find  gold  that  tells  of  every 
human  passion  in  its  loveliest,  strongest, 
vilest  form. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  gold  produced 
from  the  early  bonanza  mine  camps  of 
the  West.  No  one  could  more  than  con- 
jecture the  amount.  But  Alder  Gulch  in 
Montana;  Last  Chance  Gulch,  where 
the  city  of  Helena  now  stands;  and  some 
of  the  smaller  but  even  richer  bars  on  the 
upper  Missouri  probably  produced  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  gold  in  the  '6o's  and 
early  '70's. 

Florence  Basin  in  Idaho,  a  territory  ap- 
proximately twenty  miles  square,  pro- 
duced hardly  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  in  gold  from  its  dis- 
covery in  1 86 1  to  1880.  The  Elk  City 
Basin  produced  at  least  one-half  as  much. 
And  the  Boise  Basin  country,  with  the 
now  almost  forgotten  "cities"  of  Placer- 
ville,  Idaho  City,  Oro\ille,  and  others, 
could  be  proven  to  have  sent  out  close  to 
four  hundred  million  dollars  in  gold,  if" 
the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company  rec- 
ords in  the  old  company  vaults  in  San 
Francisco  could  be  brought  into  court  to 
be  sworn. 

And  in  any  handful  of  gold  coins  you 
would  almost  certainly  get  gold  from 
every  one  of  these  camps  !  What  a  tale  of 
vanished  cities,  of  terrible  outlawry,  of 
morahty  that  lost  its  grip  on  the  sunset 
side  of  the  great  continental  divide,  of 


deprivation,  of  heroism,  of  sublime  faith 
and  love — all  these,  and  more,  that  gold 
could  tell  I  Melted  over  and  over,  go- 
ing into  bright  new  coinage  after  a  long, 
perhaps  sordid,  perhaps  glorious  ser\'ice 
to  mankind,  these  coins  represent  every 
mine,  every  prospect,  every  golden  "hope 
that  springs  eternal" — as  eternal  as  the 
unperishing  metal  itself. 

The  true  gold-miner  and  prospector 
serves  almost  as  jealous  a  mistress  as  the 
artist  who  must  dedicate  his  all  to  his  art 
or  lose  his  love  and  his  artistic  life  and 
die.  A  family  can  hardly  live  on  the  gold- 
hunter's  wage  !  No  family  ties  could  well 
withstand  the  thraldom  that  enchains 
the  devotee.  No  wife,  howxver  devoted, 
however  otherwise  helpless  and  so  bound 
by  necessity  or  convention,  can  follow  the 
true  prospector  in  his  -wilderness  path. 

If  the  span  of  thirty  years  for  the 
gnarled  old  watchman,  or  his  gentler  but 
not  less  steadfast  waiting  employers,  is 
but  a  brief  incident  in  the  game  of  gold,  it 
is  negligible  in  the  life  of  the  active  pros- 
pector I 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  was 
\isiting  in  Montana,  that  I  met  one  of 
the  "real"  genus  prospector.  He  lived 
through  the  hard  winter — God  knows  how 
— nursing  his  rheumatism  and  his  hunger 
and  his  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
a  decrepit  old  pack-horse,  through  the 
forty-below  zero  and  the  five-foot  drifts 
of  the  long,  dreary  ^Ninter.  You  would 
say  he  was  an  absolute  wreck,  physical, 
mental;  that  he  lived  on  only  because  he 
was  too  dead  to  forget  to  breathe.  But 
when  the  ice  began  to  go  out  of  the 
streams,  and  the  bare  rocks  to  peer  out 
from  the  snowy  wastes,  and  the  grass  to 
show  green  under  the  snow,  he  expanded 
like  a  brown  bulb  that  produces  the  beau- 
tiful lilies  of  spring. 

"Mister,  I  have  been  rich  half  a  dozen 
times,  an'  I  ain't  been  as  keerful  as  I  ort. 
But  I'm  goin'  to  strike  it  richer  this  year 
than  ever — I  jest  know  it !  Thar's  a 
patch  of  ground  back  in  the  hills  that's  a 
wonder — an'  I  need  a  leetle  grub-stake  for 
to  open  it  up.  It'll  make  us  rich — Son, 
you  hear  that  ? — Rich  !  Ef  you  want  to, 
here's  where  you  kin  take  a  chance  that 
can't  lose.    The  old  man'll  ^vin  yet !'' 

And  the  octogenarian  miner,  married 
to  his  hope  of  the  gold  that  he  believes  he 
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will  find,  got  his  grub-stake — as,  I  doubt 
not,  he  has  done  every  year  since  from 
some  one  who  marvels  at  his  boyish  en- 
thusiasm and  recuperation.  He  never 
found  his  elusive  Golconda;  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  sought  me  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  divide  according  to  his  prom- 
ise— for  these  men's  word  is  as  sacred  as 
the  word  of  your  mother  or  mine.  And 
I  do  not  believe  he  is  dead;  indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  he  ever  dies — at  least 
until  his  dream  is  fulfilled !  Like  the 
Wandering  Jew — though  gladly,  lovingly 
bound  by  his  hope  and  not  by  his  dread- 
ful doom — he  must  go  on,  eternal  in  his 
hope! 

I  had  a  friend,  a  "bunkie,"  an  officer  in 
the  Filipino  war.  We  tramped  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  tropical  jungle  together;  ate 
from  the  same  slender  commissary;  slept 
together  under  the  same  burning  Southern 
Cross;  shivered  under  the  same  torrential 
rains;  combed  the  bushes  for  the  same 
knife-throwing  foe.  He  was  a  miner,  a 
mystic,  with  his  golden  dreams;  I,  a 
prosaic  person  to  whom  the  gods  had  not 
given  the  gift  of  imagination.  I  had  a 
sweetheart  at  home — a  loving  girl,  such 
an  one  as  have  been  the  mothers  and  the 
saviors  of  our  race.  I  dreamed  of  love 
and  the  home  and  the  beautiful  children 
who  should  crown  our  age. 

But  he — he  dreamed  of  the  gold  at  the 
rainbow's  foot;  of  the  joy  of  the  discov- 
ery; of  the  triumph  of  victory — and  that 
was,  and  is,  his  only  love!  Not  sordid 
— no;  he,  and  every  one  of  his  kind, 
would  give  away  his  last  cent  and  live  for- 
ever in  penury.  But — the  dream  !  Gold, 
like  virtue  or  love,  to  be  wooed  from  the 
hidden  depths ! 

When  we  returned  to  the  States,  I  took 
the  first  train  for  my  sweetheart's  home — 
and  he  took  the  first  pack-horse  for  the 
wilderness  to  woo  his  goddess  of  gold ! 

I  have  my  family  of  beautiful  girls  and 
stalwart  sons;  and  my  sweetheart,  less 
young  but  more  saintly  in  her  womanly 
maturity — and  we  are  more  than  content ! 

And  my  friend — he,  too,  is  content ! 
He  lives  in  a  log  cabin,  miles  from  any 
neighbor;  his  only  companions  his  dog, 
his  pack-horse,  his  hammer  and  drills — 
and  his  golden  dreams  !  For  no  man  has 
in  his  heart  room  forr  both  wife  and  fam- 
ily and  his  goddess  Gold.     He  will  never 


marry,  though  he  lives  a  century.  No 
prospector  can  be  untrue  to  his  hopes  and 
dreams ! 

There  is  a  fine  brand  of  courage  in  these 
old  gold-hunters.  Usually  when  a  pros- 
pector sets  out  he  leaves  word  somewhere 
that  he  expects  to  return  "about"  a  cer- 
tain specified  time.  And  then  he  plunges 
into  the  wilderness.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand things  that  can  happen  to  a  man 
alone.  One  old  man,  seventy-nine  years 
old,  set  out  early  last  winter  to  do  his 
annual  assessment  before  the  first  of  the 
new  year.  He  did  not  return  at  the 
specified  time.  Winter  set  in;  a  howling, 
blizzardy  winter,  with  six  feet  of  snow. 
Finally,  the  friends  got  a  chance  to  hunt 
for  him,  between  storms.  They  found 
him — with  a  leg  broken  for  sixteen  days ; 
a  huge  rock  had  caved  in  on  him,  in  the 
tunnel.  By  superhuman  effort  he  got  free 
and  crawled  to  his  cabin — he  blasted  the 
rock  off  himself,  at  a  terrible  risk !  At 
the  cabin  he  put  splints  on  the  broken 
leg  and  settled  down  to  wait  for — for 
either  friends  or  starvation.  Luckily  the 
friends  found  him  first !  The  doctor  was 
not  able  to  better  the  backwoods  bone- 
setting  job;  the  broken  limb  mended  so 
that  he  recovered  with  scarce  a  limp — 
and  he  goes  on  prospecting  as  ever. 

The  uncanny  gathering  of  vultures  to 
the  lethal  feast  is  understandable  and 
commonplace  beside  the  flocking  in  of  mi- 
ners to  a  district  reputed  to  contain  gold. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  de- 
serted old  mining-camps  that  had  gone 
down  from  four  thousand  miners  to  four 
hundred  sheep-herders,  farmers,  and  stock- 
men— and  ''waiters" — some  one  was  re- 
puted to  have  found  rich  ore  on  the  bar- 
ren hillside  overlooking  the  town.  It  is 
not  impossible,  though  highly  improb- 
able, that  gold  ever  existed  there;  the 
''float"  on  which  the  find  was  based  may 
have  been  dropped  there  by  a  playful 
coyote,  or  fallen  off  from  an  overladen 
pack-mule  in  the  early  days — or  it  may 
all  have  been  a  huge  practical  joke  on 
the  part  of  the  alleged  finder.  Anyhow, 
it  was  enough  to  revive  the  slumbering 
ardor  of  the  gold-hunters.  From  every 
gulch,  from  every  stock  ranch,  from  every 
hunter's  cabin  poured  forth  a  horde  of 
bewhiskered,  keen-eyed  old  prospectors. 
You  would  hardly  have  beheved  there 
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Yet  some  of  those  alfalfa-whiskered  miners  will  never  doubt  that  some  day  their  dream  will  come  true — 

right  there ! — Page  758. 
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were  so  many  whiskers  outside  the  menag- 
erie or  the  cartoonist's  pictured  farm  vil- 
lage. They  staked  out  every  foot  of  the 
steep  hillside,  and  eagerly  lapped  over  on 
to  the  valleys  and  to  the  adjoining  hills 
for  miles  and  miles.  It  was  another  South 
Sea  Bubble,  so  far  as  returns  go — yet  hun- 
dreds of  these  old  men  believe  that  this, 
their  latest  golden  dream,  will  come  true. 
And  they  will  still  believe,  though  in  some 
other  place  they  might  actually  realize  all 
their  desires  and  in  reason  know  that  this 
one  was  false ! 

The  land  laws  of  the  United  States 
specifically  reserve  minerals  from  title 
granted  for  purely  agricultural  purposes. 
One  who  discovers  gold  or  other  valuable 
mineral  on  his  farm  land  will  be  on  the 
safe  side  if  he  goes  at  once  and  files  on  the 
mineral,  under  the  mining  laws;  it  ma}^ 
save  him  many  an  uneasy  hour.  Where 
patent  has  not  yet  been  issued,  the  agri- 
cultural filing  isn't  worth  a  burnt  match 
as  against  a  mining  claim.  Strangers  can 
come  in  and  make  checker-board  filings 
all  over  one's  grain-fields,  or  meadow,  or 
the  posy  bed  and  garden  and  orchard — 
and  the  farmer  cannot  help  it.  The  crop 
may  be  his  if  he  can  protect  it — but  the 
miner  has  the  mineral !  And  those  griz- 
zled old  gold-hunters  would  have  slight 
compunction  in  taking  a  man's  home  if  it 
seemed  to  be  gold  land !  They  would 
follow  the  gleam  wherever  it  might  lead. 

It  happened  late  in  19 14  that  at  one 
place  along  the  Snake  River  some  one 
spread  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  a  well-settled  farming  district.  Some 
of  the  river  lands  had  been  worked  years 
before,  by  hydraulic  process,  for  placer 
gold;  but  there  was  never  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  to  pay  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, let  alone  wages  and  the  original 
cost.  This  new  discoverer — whether  a 
scientist  or  a  faker  is  still  in  debate — pro- 
fessed to  have  found  the  source  of  the  hy- 
pothetical gold  in  the  rock  under  the  two- 
hundred-foot  flow  of  igneous  lava  that 
covered  the  plains  above  the  river  can- 
yon. He  showed  a  small  bottle  of  glisten- 
ing sand  and  an  assayer's  report  on  a 
sample  of  rock  that  told  of  fabulous  values. 

Did  the  miners  come?  They  did.  In 
swarms  and  singly  they  descended  on 
to  those  smiling  meadows.  They  filed 
on  every  inch  of  land  for  miles  around. 


Overnight  they  had  builded  banks  and 
theatres  and  railroads  and  factories  and 
joy-houses  of  every  hue  from  this  new  re- 
alization of  their  golden  dreams. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  little  premature, 
this  hope  of  fortune.  Cold  assays  showed 
that  the  best  rock  any  one  else  could  find 
carried  only  twenty  cents  per  ton  in  gold 
— a  negligible  trace,  to  say  the  least !  You 
can  find  almost  that  much  in  concrete  or 
brick !  No  one  else  found  the  shining 
nuggets!  The  tented  city  faded  away 
like  the  mirage  in  the  morning  sun.  Yet 
some  of  those  alfalfa-whiskered  miners 
will  never  doubt  that  some  day  their 
dream  will  come  true — right  there ! 

One  interesting  little  side-light  on  this 
last  gold  stampede  is  the  peach  orchard 
that  an  enterprising  orchardist  planted 
on  the  ground  once  worked  over  for  placer 
gold.  Years  before,  the  miners  had  la- 
boriously dug  about  fifteen  cents'  worth  of 
gold  out  of  the  farm,  after  a  year's  siege 
with  rocker  and  hydraulic  giant,  and  had 
left  the  place  as  too  barren  and  worthless 
to  fill  maps  with.  The  fruit  man,  with 
his  trained  eye  on  the  fertile  soil  and  the 
temperature  chart,  filed  on  the  land  for 
a  farm;  levelled  the  unsightly  placer 
mounds,  brought  on  some  spring  water 
for  irrigation,  and  planted  the  place  to 
peaches.  He  has  raised  as  high  as  seven 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  peaches  an  acre 
a  year — more  real  money  than  all  the 
gold-miners  in  the  county  ever  dug  out 
of  the  soil !  There  actually  is  gold  in  that 
fertile  valley — and  in  a  thousand  others 
like  it  all  through  the  West  where  the 
prospector  has  his  range.  But  he 
wouldn't  ever  recognize  it  with  a  "  peach  " 
annex ! 

There  are  two  dear  old  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, miners  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, who  finally  took  a  semi-vacation 
from  the  pursuit  of  gold  and  filed  on  a 
little  mountain  ranch  apiece,  where  they 
putter  around  raising  enough  vegetables 
and  stock  to  keep  them  mining  the  rest  of 
the  year.  There  was  not  quite  enough 
water  for  both  in  the  little  creek  through 
their  farms,  so  they  fought;  one  day 
they  met  out  in  the  scraggly  timber,  and 
blazed  away  at  each  other  with  their 
cannon-like  old  army  rifles,  from  behind 
stumps  and  logs  and  banks  of  earth  and 
clumps  of  bushes,  until  all  their  ammuni- 
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tion  was  gone.  Luckily,  their  eyesight 
was  faihng,  so  that  their  weapons  and 
their  aim  proved  less  deadly  than  their 
desires.  Later,  thev  went  to  law  about  a 
calf;  but  they  never  law  about  the  seri- 
ous things  of  life — Hke  irrigation  water 
or  mining  claims — they  shoot  to  kill  for 
these !  The  hard  life  of  the  hills  makes 
it  a  little  matter  to  give  or  take  one's  life 
if  necessary  to  carry  out  one's  desire. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  learned 
psychologist  could  tell  "why,"  but  the 
seasoned  campaigner  can  foretell  with  un- 
failing accuracy  that  the  next  real  mining 
stampede  will  always  occur  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  a  long  ways  off.  The  Klon- 
dike boom,  the  Thunder  ^Mountain  stam- 
pede, came  in  the  winter;  so  did  the  Gold- 
field  rush,  and  the  Cripple  Creek,  and  the 
last  big  one  at  Jarbidge.  The  Buffalo 
Hump  boom  kept  six  thousand  men  tied 
up  at  one  little  Idaho  town  for  more  than 
half  of  an  especially  hard  winter,  waiting 
to  get  in  to  the  "mines."  There  is  gold 
in  all  these  great  camps — tons  and  train- 
loads  of  it.  But  like  a  rock  thrown  into 
a  quiet  pool,  its  ripples  widening  the  far- 
ther it  travels  from  the  source,  so  the  gold 
rumor  travels.  No  one  may  realize  just 
how  far  that  ripple  has  travelled  or  how 
big  a  rock  caused  it !  Thunder  Mountain 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
civilization,  in  a  trackless  wilderness;  and 
the  snow  on  the  mountain  passes  was  ten 
feet  deep;  the  mercury  ran  cowering  to 
cover  at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and 
food  was  worth  a  dollar  a  pound — ideal 
conditions  for  the  stampede  that  fol- 
lowed 1  Ten  thousand  men  rushed  fran- 
tically into  the  instantaneously  famous 
camp.  The  aggregate  heroism  and  self- 
denial  would  have  made  Sparta  and  the 


Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Revolutionary 
patriots  seem  like  quitters  before  they 
had  even  begun  I 

The  number  of  those  who  against  all 
reason  dream  of  the  golden  days  that  are 
to  be,  of  the  mining  prosperity  that  is  in 
store  for  them,  is  almost  beyond  compu- 
tation. In  one  county  in  Idaho,  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  mining  claims 
had  been  filed  up  to  several  years  ago; 
several  subsequent  minor  stampedes  must 
have  increased  that  number  very  largely. 
A  quartz  claim  is  six  hundred  by  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  or  less;  a 
placer  claim  is  twenty  acres.  These  filings 
would  have  covered  every  acre  of  an 
average  Eastern  county.  Each  claim  re- 
quires one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work 
a  year;  on  the  more  promising  prop- 
erties— and  to  the  prospector  every  claim 
is  a  delight,  as  is  every  child  to  the  faith- 
ful mother — several  times  that  much  may 
be  expended.  One  might  guess,  not  al- 
together at  random,  that  these  claims 
have  cost  at  least  two  hundred  dollars 
apiece — the  prospect  claims — outside  of 
all  the  really  big  mines  that  may  have 
expended  millions. 

Throughout  the  whole  gold-mining 
West,  enough  money  has  been  spent  in 
fruitless  prospecting  to  pay  the  national 
debt;  enough  labor  to  build  the  Missis- 
sippi waterway  and  several  Panama  Ca- 
nals; enough  privation  endured  to  bank- 
rupt a  world's  sympathy — had  they  been 
endured  in  Poland  or  Ireland  or  Belgium; 
enough  human  love  rusted  and  unused 
and  lost  to  have  brought  about  the  mil- 
lennium. 

But  hope  beckons — and  they  go !  No 
sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  heart  that  has 
faith  in  the  Golden  Age ! 


A   GREEN    MOUNTAIN    GARDEN 

By  Sarah   N.  Cleghorn 

Illustration  by  Marion   Powers 

Where  gnarled  lilacs  hedge*  from  view 
The  hemlock  mountain's  crest, 

A  tiny  marble  path  leads  through 
This  garden  of  the  West; 

This  O  so  briefly  blooming  bower 

Of  every  quaint  and  hardy  flower. 

The  lemon-fragrant  lily-beds 
Are  thronging  thick  with  bees; 

In  vain  the  flowering  currant  spreads 
Her  spices  to  the  breeze; 

In  vain  she  waves  her  honeyed  net 

By  marigold  and  mignonette. 

They  seem  to  curtsey  in  the  dusk, 

The  currant  and  the  quince. 
Commingling  scents  of  clove  and  musk. 

And  early  cowslip  tints 
With  hazy  dim  Pompeian  red. 
Like  leaves  embalmed  of  roses  dead. 

The  hollyhocks  find  where  they  grow 

A  mirror  at  their  feet: 
The  moss-hung  cistern  far  below 

Reflects  them,  stiff  and  sweet 
Hooped  olden  ladies  gazing  down 
Each  on  her  frilled  and  fluted  gown. 

Sweet  clover  thickets  quite  enclose 

Within  a  grassy  square, 
A  tiny  tree,  a  golden  rose 

That  feeds  on  fragrant  air, 
Compound  of  pink  and  bergamot. 
Sweet-william  and  forget-me-not. 

Last  by  this  pansy-bordered  way 

This  twilight  corner  turn. 
Kept  dim  and  moist  as  woods  in  May 

By  giant  brake  and  fern; 
Tall  warders  from  the  sun  and  breeze, 
They  keep  the  garden's  novices. 

The  wind-flower  trembling  on  her  leaf. 

The  bell-wort  drooping  frail, 
White  trillium  hiding  in  her  sheaf, 

And  mountain  violet  pale; — 
While  these  can  flower  with  each  young  year 
The  woodland  gods  are  brooding  near. 
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Where  gnarled  lilacs  hedge  from  view 
The  hemlock  mountain's  crest, 

A  tiny  marble  path  leads  through 
This  garden  of  the  West 
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A   BUSINESS    PROPOSITION 


By  Gerald  Chittenden 

Illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams 


^AYNOR  has  a  way  of  say- 
ing things  that  drives 
them  in  above  the  barb.  I 
never  can  decide  whether 
the  faculty  is  the  cause 
or  the  result  of  his  dy- 
namic magnetism. 

"Efficiency,"  he  maintained,  ''is  not 
merely  the  only  good  excuse  for  living. 
It's  the  only  satisfactory  definition  of  life." 
''I  hate  the  word,"  I  answered. 
''I  know  you  do,  confound  you!  You're 
always  talking  about  the  human  ele- 
ment." 

''Have  you  found  any  way  to  eliminate 
the  human  element  ?  "  I  asked.  If  Ray  nor 
were  really  as  hard  as  he  would  like  to 
have  people  think  he  is,  I  should  not  like 
him  as  I  do. 

"From  a  purely  business  proposition — 
yes."    His  whole  taut  body  strained  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  that  nonsense  convinc- 
ing.   As  usual,  he  nearly  succeeded. 
762 


I  laughed. 

"When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am — "  I  be- 
gan. 

"Oh,  damn!"  ejaculated  Raynor.  He 
snapped  himself  out  of  his  chair  and  left 
me  alone  with  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Evening  Post.  A  light-ship  is  not  so  lonely 
as  the  editorial  page  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Most  people  were  surprised  when  Ray- 
nor, a  month  or  so  afterward,  bought  a 
farm.  Not  only  bought  it,  but  went  to 
hve  on  it.  He  had  talked  the  matter  over 
with  me — or  rather  announced  his  inten- 
tions, as  his  habit  was.  But  he  was  rather 
more  speculative  and  rather  less  positive 
about  his  decision  than  was  usual  with 
him. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  in  the 
works  long  enough  to  know  that  I  am  as 
efficient  as  the  average.  But  the  works 
are  run  with  the  least  possible  waste  of 
effort  or  material — the  least  possible — 
and  there's  no  scope  for  the  individual." 
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"You  have  risen  pretty  rapidly,"   I  and  four  years  in  a  fertilizer  factory  ought 

ventured.  to  help  some." 

''Yes.     I've  had  luck.     But  I  don't        "It  ought.    I  suppose  you  know  a  good 

want  to  spend  many  years  of  my  life  deal  about  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  that 

working  for  some  one  else.    I  want  mon-  sort  of  thing.    Can  do  your  own  analysis, 

ey,  and  that's  not  the  way  to  get  it."  perhaps?" 
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"Efficiency,"  he  maintained,  "is  not  merely  the  only  good  excuse  for  living. 
It's  the  only  satisfactory  definition  of  life." — Page  762. 


"But  why  the  farm?"  I  asked. 

"Because  there's  money  in  farming. 
Lots  of  it,  if  you  do  it  right." 

"It's  the  fashion  to  say  that.  But  how 
many  rich  farmers  do  you  know?" 

"Not  many.  One  or  two,  though. 
And  it  isn't  as  if  I  was  green  at  the  busi- 
ness.   I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  you  know, 


"Yes,"  said  Raynor.  "But  that's  only 
part  of  it." 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  at  Fifth 
Avenue,  crowded  now  from  house  front  to 
house  front  with  the  various  mob  of  three 
in  the  afternoon.  I  grow  weary  of  that 
treadmill  \dew — increasingly  weary,  and 
very  often  deeply  depressed  by  it.    They 
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all  hurry  so  intensely,  quite  as  though 
they  were  sure  of  their  goals — as  if  they 
had  but  to  reach  Thirty-second  Street  or 
Sixty-ninth  Street  to  lay  their  hands  on 
happiness.  I  am  of  the  crowd  myself, 
and  hurry  as  fast  and  as  blindly  as  any  of 
them,  and  think  as  little  as  any  of  them, 
or  as  much.  I  cannot  get  clear  of  the 
crowd;  even  the  club  window,  where  I 
consider  it  most,  is  but  an  eddy  of  it. 
"Bound  upon  the  wheel,"  as  my  old 
friend,  the  Lama,  is  so  fond  of  saying,  and 
hurrying  on  from  life  to  life,  or  from  hell 
to  hell,  for  aught  I  know.  I  am  of  it,  for 
good  or  ill,  and  cannot  break  free.  Per- 
haps I  don't  want  to  badly  enough. 
Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me  a  tide,  flooding 
once  a  day,  and  ebbing  once,  and  ac- 
complishing nothing  for  all  the  pother  of 
its  flow  and  ebb;  sometimes,  it  seems  a 
treadmill.  Tide  or  treadmill,  I  am  sure 
that  efficiency  is  neither  its  governor  nor 
its  goal. 

"I  think  you've  struck  your  solution," 
I  said  to  Raynor.  "There's  no  purpose 
in  all  this — "  I  waved  my  hand  at  the 
window.  " No  goal,  except  Thirty-second 
Street  or  Sixty-ninth  Street.  Better  a 
farm,  where  you  stand  some  chance  of 
seeing  yourself  without  looking  in  the 
glass." 

Raynor  snorted  like  a  horse. 

"  Rot ! "  he  said.  "  I'm  not  going  to  the 
country  to  get  'close  to  Nature's  mighty 
heart.'  Or  close  to  my  own,  for  that 
matter."  He  had  not  meant  to  add  the 
last  remark.  He  looked  over  at  me 
quickly,  hoping  that  I  had  not  noticed 
it.  "I'm  going  to  make  money  out  of 
farming — to  prove  it  can  be  done  by  ef- 
ficient management.  These  people" — 
he,  in  his  turn,  waved  at  the  window — 
"these  people  need  a  lesson." 

He  smiled  that  electric  smile  of  his. 
He  and  I  think  along  the  same  lines  when 
we  look  at  the  Avenue,  but  he  wants  to 
reform  it,  and  thinks  he  can,  whereas  I, 
though  I  may  want  to,  know  I  can't. 
When  he  said  it  needed  a  lesson,  I  thought 
best  to  humor  him  lest  he  try  to  give  me 
one.  He  does,  occasionally,  even  now, 
though  the  tenor  of  his  teaching  has 
changed. 

"Where  is  your  farm?"  I  sighed. 

"Litchfield."  He  was  eager  at  once. 
It  was  an  abandoned  farm;   they  always 


are.  There  were  three  hundred  acres 
of  it,  and  another  three  hundred  which 
marched  with  it,  and  which  he  was  going 
to  buy  when  he  could  afford  to  do  so. 
He  had  got  it  cheap,  and  the  former 
owners  had  made  no  extra  charge  for  the 
rocks  in  the  pastures. 

"It's  good  land,"  he  affirmed,  "or  will 
be  when  it's  properly  fertilized.  I've 
analyzed  thirty  samples  of  it.  And  the 
very  fact  that  it's  all  run  down  will  give  a 
greater  scope  for  efficiency  in  bringing  it 
back." 

I  was  almost  as  tired  of  "scope"  as  I 
was  of  "efficiency."  They  seemed  to  trot 
together,  like  a  well-matched  pair  of  un- 
pleasant horses. 

"What  are  you  going  to  raise?"  I 
sighed,  knowing  of  old  the  question  that 
excites  the  new  farmer  to  madness. 

He  had  that  all  planned.  I  forget  what 
it  was — he  talked  in  terms  of  salads  and 
soups  for  a  long  while.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  said  there  were  miflions  in  onions. 
I  suppose  there  are,  if  you  can  manage  to 
put  onions  in  millions.  But  eventually 
there  were  to  be  thousands  of  apple-trees 
and  hundreds  of  hogs.  It  seemed  that 
there  was  a  certain  benevolent  reciprocity 
between  hogs  and  apples,  if  you  made 
your  orchards  hog-tight. 

"When  I  buy  the  other  three  hundred 
acres,"  he  concluded,  "I'll  turn  it  into 
a  dairy-farm."  He  lit  a  cigarette  and 
looked  efficient.  "Oh,  it  can  be  done,  if 
you  go  about  it  scientifically.  I  own  the 
farm  clear  of  mortgage,  and  I've  got 
enough  money  left  to  start  the  thing  right. 
Machinery  and  all  that." 

"Is  it  pretty  country?"  I  asked.  "I 
don't  know  Litchfield." 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  pretty  or 
not,"  he  answered  brazenly. 

"I  should  think  you'd  have  considered 
that,  if  you  were  going  to  make  your 
home  there." 

He  looked  at  me  in  despair. 

"Home?"  he  said.  "Home?  What 
I'm  after  is  a  good  business  proposition." 

I  apologized. 

He  moved  to  Litchfield  that  August,  to 
get  things  in  shape  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign, he  said.  After  that  I  saw  com- 
paratively little  of  him,  for  he  did  not 
come  to  town  for  the  winter;  he  was  not 
that  kind  of  a  farmer.    Far  from  it;   he 
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was  thorough  enough  in  all  conscience, 
as  he  had  always  been,  and  enormously 
pleased  w4th  his  investment.  When  I 
went  to  spend  a  week  with  him  the  next 
summer  I  could  see  why. 

He  had  a  house  by  that  time — one  of 
those  buildings  you   might  call  a  bun- 


''Yes,"  Raynor  inadvertently  agreed. 
"  It  is  beautiful.  Always,  at  all  seasons." 
He  shook  himself  out  of  his  inefficient  ad- 
miration for  unproductive  things.  ''  Now, 
in  this  corner,"  he  went  on,  "I've  plant- 
ed  " 

I  forget  what  it  was  he  had  planted; 
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A  shop  opened  near  the  Grand  Central  with  "Sabine  Farm  Products" 
painted  on  its  window. — Page  766. 


galow,  if  you  happened  to  like  the  name. 
The  land  fell  sharply  away  from  it  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  and  the  hills 
piled  up,  one  behind  the  other,  till  the 
tints  of  them  fused  and  were  one  with  the 
tints  of  the  sky.  It  was  a  green  sum- 
mer; there  had  been  no  lack  of  rain,  and 
there  was  none  of  that  poverty-stricken 
brown  that  marks  a  drought  in  New 
England. 

''The  country  is  beautiful,"  I  said. 


onions,  probably.  In  a  little  while  I  went 
over  to  the  club  and  played  a  round  or  two 
of  golf  with  a  retired  and  reformed  banker. 
At  the  nineteenth  hole  we  discussed  art, 
I  remember;  landscapes  in  particular. 
He  had  a  few  canvases  at  his  house — New 
England  stuff — would  I  care  to  look  at 
them  some  time?  He  was  as  fanatical 
about  them  as  Raynor  was  about  his 
vegetables. 
Raynor  came  for  me  in  a  powerful 
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motor,  which  shone  like  a  new  patent- 
leather  shoe. 

"Poor  business  to  let  your  varnish 
crack,"  said  Raynor  as  he  monkeyed 
with  the  self-starter. 

There  was  something  the  matter  with 
the  tail  of  the  machine — a  sort  of  ele- 
phantiasis, I  thought.  Raynor  explained 
it  almost  at  once,  however.  The  motor 
w^as  a  sort  of  a  traction  engine  when  it 
was  working.  Apparently,  it  took  off 
its  play  shoes  when  it  got  down  to  busi- 
ness; Raynor  showed  me  its  working 
boots  hanging  up  in  his  model  garage. 

''To  haul  produce  to  the  station  and 
freight  back,"  he  said.  "There's  mighty 
little  produce  yet,  of  course,  but  there's  a 
lot  of  freight." 

I  went  often  to  Litchfield  after  that,  for 
I  liked  the  country  and  was  interested  in 
Raynor  as  well  as  in  the  banker's  land- 
scapes. Each  year  the  peach-trees  on  the 
northern  slope  and  the  apple-trees  on 
the  southern — there  was  some  reason  for 
planting  them  that  way,  of  course — were 
a  foot  or  so  higher,  and  presently  I  began 
to  see  "Sabine  Farm  Peaches"  on  the 
menus  at  Delmonico's  and  the  club.  That 
was  good  advertising,  and  the  peaches 
cost  a  quarter  apiece,  so  they  must  have 
been  good.  The  apples  followed  them  in 
time,  and  sausages  follow^ed  the  apples, 
and  milk  and  butter  followed  the  sau- 
sages. All  the  products  were  branded. 
Raynor  w^as  more  often  in  the  city ;  very 
soon  a  shop  opened  near  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral with  " Sabine  Farm  Products"  paint- 
ed on  its  window\  Inside,  it  looked  like 
an  architect's  vision  of  a  heavenly  bath- 
room, and  all  the  products  were  so  con- 
foundedly sanitary  that  you  had  to  break 
into  them  with  a  sterile  crowbar.  But 
they  were  riotously  profitable;  there  was 
no  need  to  ask  Raynor  how  he  was  get- 
ting on. 

"You  have  certainly  hit  your  calling," 
I  remarked  to  him  once. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  he  replied.  "But 
you  can  make  money  out  of  anything,  if 
you  run  it  right.  It  isn't  just  farming. 
It's  eff " 

I  stopped  him  in  time.  "Don't,"  I 
said.  "I  know  that  word."  He  grinned. 
"And  you  can  do  all  this,"  I  said  en- 
viously, "and  still  live  in  the  country." 

"The  country's  all  right,"  he  admitted, 


"and  the  business  is  all  right.  It  pays 
about  ten  per  cent.  In  tw^o  years  more 
I'll  come  and  live  in  the  city,  and  just  go 
to  Litchfield  once  or  twice  a  month  to  see 
my  manager." 

"Can  you  trust  him  that  far?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  He  gets  a  share  of  the 
profits  instead  of  a  salary." 

"  Good  scheme,  that.  Efficiency  again, 
I  suppose.  But  I  thought  you  hked  living 
up  at  Litchfield." 

"I  don't  hate  it.  But  New  York's  the 
place  to  live,  for  nine  months  in  the  year." 

"And  the  other  three?" 

"Anvwhere.  Not  at  Litchfield  espe- 
cially."' 

"You  have  no  sentiment  about  the 
place,  then?" 

"Sentiment?"  Raynor  laughed. 
"You're  incorrigible.  Have  you  any 
sentiment  for  your  office  desk?" 

"There's  a  difference,"  I  objected.  "I 
don't  live  in  my  office  desk." 

"No  real  difference.  Look  here.  The 
farm  means  as  much  to  me,  sentimentally, 
as  your  desk  means  to  you,  and  no  more. 
I  make  my  money  there — that's  all." 

"Nonsense!"  I  exclaimed.  "You've 
lived  there — how  many  years  is  it  now^  ?  " 

"Seven." 

"You  can't  live  in  a  place  seven  years 
without  loving  it  or  hating  it.  And  you've 
said  you  don't  hate  it." 

"Too  profitable  to  hate." 

"Would  you  sell  it  if  you  got  a  good 
offer?" 

"Certainly,  if  the  offer  was  good 
enough.  If  it  ever  begins  to  go  down-hill, 
I'll  sell  on  the  spot." 

I  doubted  that,  though  I  didn't  say  so. 
I  recalled  the  hills  that  ringed  his  sleek 
fields,  and  the  streams  that  watered  them, 
and  the  orchards  in  spring  and  the  maples 
in  autumn ;  I  thought  of  all  the  labor  that 
he  had  spent  upon  the  place  and  the 
dream  which  he  had  made  to  come  true  on 
it,  and  wondered  how  long  he  could  stand 
the  city  if  he  ever  came  to  live  there.  He 
was  sincere  enough  in  his  worship  of  ef- 
ficiency, but  I  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
hole  in  his  chilly  armor  somewhere  or 
other. 

There  was  a  hole  in  his  efficiency,  at 
least,  or  else  he  had  been  so  successful 
that  the  gods  grew  jealous.  Every  one 
remembers  the  collapse  of  the  L.  B.  &  C. 
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and  the  misery  that  it  caused;  Raynor 
had  put  all  his  money  in  it,  and  \Yhen  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  it  he  had  only  his 
farm  left.  He  might  have  saved  some- 
thing from  the  wreck,  but  just  at  the 
wrong  moment  the  scale  started  in  his 
apple  orchards,  and,  to  secure  money 
with  which  to  fight  it,  he  had  to  sell  his 
holdings  in  L.  B.  &  C.  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  market.  He  might  as  well  have 
held  on  to  them ;  the  scale  spread,  and  his 
trees  died  on  his  hands. 


That  excellent  man,  Job,  is  more  of  a 
type  than  an  indi\'idual;  his  misadven- 
tures with  Satan  are  a  fairly  common  ex- 
perience. Perhaps,  at  times,  Satan  does 
go  about  upon  the  earth  and  walk  up  and 
down  in  it;  certain  it  is  that  he,  or  some 
equally  malign  and  efficient  power,  gave 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  case  of 
Raynor.  Hog  cholera  and  the  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  followed  the  scale,  and 
when,  after  some  months  of  heart-break- 
ingly  futile  effort,  he  found  time  to  reckon 
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up  his  losses,  he  had  but  a  third  of  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  left  and  not  a  tenth  of  his 
trees. 

"If  you  can  find  a  customer  for  the 
farm,"  he  said  to  me,  "please  hog-tie  him 
and  send  him  to  me." 

It  didn't  seem  likely  that  any  one  would 
want  to  buy  just  then,  and  I  told  him  so. 
He  looked  rather  relieved  than  otherwise. 
When  the  wreck  was  about  at  its  most 
complete  stage,  however,  a  demijohn- 
shaped  client  of  mine  came  to  me  with 
his  mouth  watering  with  land-hunger. 
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"Not  a  big  place,  y'un'stan',"  he  said, 
after  describing  his  symptoms  at  length. 
"Just  a  thousand  acres  or  so — a  good 
gepman's  place,  y'un'stan'." 
"A  farm?"  I  suggested. 
"Oh,  I  wouldn'  mind  a  farm.  That 
could  be  fixed,  I  guess.  Change  it  into  a 
deer  park,  like  what  they  have  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  peasant  preserve — I  mean  a 
pheasant  preserve." 

"Would  six  hundred  acres  do?" 

"Do  for  a  starter.    Where  is  it?" 

I  told  him,  and  told  him  the  price.    It 
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was  a  high  price — about  three  times  what 
the  place  was  worth  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. But  knowing  that  he  had  a  mfe,  I 
set  it  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  showed  him  Raynor's  name  in  the 
stud-book.  I  mean,  the  Social  Register. 
He  was  pleased,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go 
into  the  matter;  I  took  the  next  train  for 
Litchfield. 

Raynor  heard  the  news  in  silence. 

"What  do  you  suppose  he'd  do  with 
Comstock?"  he  asked  abstractedly. 
Comstock  was  his  superintendent. 

"God  knows,"  I  answered.  "Could 
Comstock  be  persuaded  to  wear  gaiters, 
play  gamekeeper,  and  call  him  'me  lud'  ?  " 

"He's  that  kind,  is  he?"  Raynor 
smiled.  "I'd  like  to  see  Comstock  in  a 
gamekeeper's  velveteen — and  I'd  like  to 
see  the  man  who  tried  to  make  him  wear 
it.  What  did  you  say  Croesus  looked 
like?" 

"Like  Croesus.  He  spells  it  Creaseus. 
He  tumbles  home  from  his  belt  to  the  top 
of  his  head — one  straight  line." 

"I  might  sell  the  farm,"  said  Raynor 
slowly.  "  But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  sell  Corn- 
stock.  He's  a  cracking  good  man,  and, 
besides  that,  he  had  all  the  hard  luck  that 
was  coming  to  him  before  he  came  to  me." 
Raynor  clasped  his  hands  about  one  knee 


as  he  sat  on  the  veranda  steps,  and  nar- 
rowed his  eyes  at  the  distant  hills — his 
hills.    "  Comstock  likes  it  here,"  he  added. 

"And  you  ?  "  I  couldn't  resist  the  query. 

"Does  Croesus  like  the  country?" 
asked  Raynor,  pa}dng  no  attention  to  my 
question. 

"No,  but  he  thinks  he  ought  to." 

"That  means  a  brick  Italian  \dlla  and 
a  swim.ming-pool  and  a  billiard-room  and 
a  gang  of  flunkeys.  He'd  call  it  a  shoot- 
ing lodge.    Or  would  he  call  it  a  farm?" 

"Something  Farms,  probablv." 

"And  he'd  buy  his  milk." 

Raynor  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  let- 
ting his  eyes  wander  over  the  place  which 
he  had  made.  It  was  late  September; 
there  was  a  touch  of  crimson  and  buff  in 
the  trees,  and  the  long  light  lay  on  the  in- 
tervale below — gold  on  emerald.  A  cow 
with  a  full  udder  lowed  at  the  gate  of  the 
lane;  a  little  wind  hurried  through  the 
orchard.  Raynor's  collie  rose,  stretched, 
looked  at  Raynor,  and  went  off  to  see- 
what  he  could  do  for  the  cow.  Comstock 
appeared,  paused  with  a  drawled  "Eve- 
nin',"  and  followed  the  collie.  And  Ray- 
nor looked  across  at  me  \Yith.  the  expres- 
sion of  a  small  boy  caught  in  the  jam 
closet. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  sell,"  he  said. 


THE    SOUND    OF    RAIN 

By  Madison  Cawein 

Upon  the  heath  the  winds  are  laid;  and  starklv 
The  thistles  stand;  their  gaunt  heads  stiffly  massing, 
Unmoving,  stone-like,  save  when  some  one  passing 
Stirs  with  his  cloak  their  stalks  that  rustle  darklv. 


And  Heaven  and  Earth  are  grayly  one  another's; 
Mist-bound  in  one;  the  twain  no  more  divided; 
As  when  two  friends  having,  in  grief,  confided, 
Each  one  forgets  his  sorrow  in  the  other's. 

Now  to  and  fro  the  thistle's  plumes  are  driven; 
And  with  the  rush  of  rain  the  hush  is  riven — 
Like  a  loud  answer  to  a  look  replying. 

One  hears  the  wild  rain  whirling,  and  the  thistle, 
Wind- whipped  and  torn,  thin  in  the  tempest  whistle, 
And  grief  unutterable  fills  the  breast  with  sighing. 
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HE  author  of  a  recent  essay  on  the 
herd  instinct  in  mankind  said  a  great 
many  interesting  things.  Also,  prob- 
ably because  they  were  not  necessary  to 
his  purpose,  he  left  some  interesting  things 
unsaid.  For  instance,  in  discussing  fidelity 
to  the  lesser  herd,  he  omitted  to 
H°rd1isUnct''  speak  of  sex  loyalty.  Nor  did  he 
mention  the  fact  that  in  women 
the  herd  instinct  is  far  weaker  than  in  men; 
the  result,  naturally,  of  women's  long  isola- 
tion from  all  but  the  smallest  subdivision  of 
the  herd. 

As  between  men  and  women,  leaving  out, 
of  course,  the  matter  of  love,  men  instinc- 
tively and  quite  unconsciously  stand  by 
each  other.  Their  attitude  is,  often  enough, 
amusing,  but  they  don't  see  anything  hu- 
morous in  it.  Even  the  small  boy  of  a  fam- 
ily, who  turns  to  his  mother  for  sympathy 
and  help  when  it  is  an  affair  of  cuts  and 
bruises,  addresses  his  serious  conversation  to 
the  man  of  the  house  and  is  definitely  on  his 
side.  Women,  however,  are,  as  a  class,  per- 
haps oftener  reproached  with  a  lack  of  loy- 
alty to  each  other  than  with  any  other  fault. 

Woman  has  at  times  been  compared,  odi- 
ously, to  the  cat.  Our  essayist  tells  us 
that  ''the  cat  has  no  herd.  She  has  always 
'walked  alone'";  while  the  dog's  "delight- 
ful friendliness  and  sympathy  are  of  course 
due  to  his  herd  habits."  I  note,  in  passing, 
that  he  uses  the  feminine  pronoun  for  the  cat 
and  the  masculine  for  the  dog.  It  is  his  only 
feminine  allusion.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
the  cat  and  the  woman  are  rather  inclined  to 
look  at  things  from  the  personal  point  of 
view.  At  least,  that  is  often  affirmed  of  the 
woman.  But  much  harder  things  are  said 
of  them  both.  Woman  and  cat  are  alike 
accused  of  treachery.  Treachery  to  whom  ? 
The  cat  does  not  betray  her  kittens,  nor  the 
woman  her  own  little  herd;  and  even  the 
wider  instinct  is  inimical  to  alien  herds. 

Of  course  some  one  is  going  to  remind  us 
of  the  great  women's  movements  of  modern 
times,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which  women 
of  all  times  have  been  swept  along  by  the 
mob  instinct  and  have  joined  in  mob  vio- 
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lence.  Well,  as  to  the  mobs,  one  never  said 
that  women  had  no  herd  instinct  whatever, 
and  we  all  know  that  they  are  emotional. 
They  may  join  a  mob  for  some  reason  of 
personal  grievance;  the  children  may  lack 
bread,  or  even  cake.  Or  they  may  go  along 
with  it  from  sheer  love  of  excitement,  and 
the  hysterical  element  in  them  will  do  the 
rest.  As  to  the  ordered  associations  of  wom- 
en, such  as  the  suffrage  movement,  those 
have  nothing  to  say  to  herd  instinct.  They 
are  deliberate  and  more  or  less  reasoned. 
The  women  hang  together  for  a  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  woman,  Hke  a  man, 
has  an  instinctive  love  of  country;  but  with 
a  difference.  Her  country  means  to  her  per- 
manence, safety,  dear  associations,  all  those 
conditions  which  conduce  to  the  well-being 
of  a  family.  In  times  of  national  crisis  there 
may  well  be  a  conflict  between  loyalty  to  her 
country  and  love  of  her  family.  Merely  as 
an  instinct  her  patriotism  is  narrower  than 
a  man's.  All  the  more,  then,  when  it  nobly 
prevails  over  those  personal  affections  which 
have  been  all  in  all  to  her,  does  it  become  the 
finest  of  emotions.  For  if  her  patriotism  is 
thus  made  conscious  and  deliberate,  what 
heroism  is  hers  when,  unlamenting  and  high- 
hearted, she  sends  her  dearest  to  face  the 
horrors  of  war ! 

NOT  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  chaperons  at  a  college 
dancing-party  given  in  a  dormitory 
by  some  one  hundred  or  more  young  wom- 
en. iMore  than  a  decade  had  gone  by  since 
as  a  student  I  had  danced  at  similar  gather- 
ings, and  it  was  with  much  remi- 
niscent pleasure  that  I  greeted  the  Si^\vaU-Ffower 
young  people  as  they  came  up  to 
meet  the  patronesses  who,  in  conformity 
with  present  social  usages,  stood  in  line  for 
introduction  to  the  young  women  and  their 
young  men  guests.  It  seemed  to  me  as  they 
came  and  went,  each  with  a  pleasant  word, 
that  they  were  a  little  more  grown-up  than 
we  as  college  students  had  been,  and  that 
they  had  more  of  self-possession  and  of  poise 
than  we — but  it  is  hard  to  remember. 
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When  the  dancing  began,  the  strains  of 
the  hidden  orchestra,  the  graceful  dancers, 
and  the  merry  laugh  of  some  girl  as  she 
whirled  past  made  me  forget  the  years,  my 
responsible  position,  and  even  my  young  son 
whom  I  had  left  asleep  at  home.  I  had 
thought  before  going  to  the  party  that  as  a 
chaperon  I  would  look  out  for  the  possible 
**  wall-flower" — as  the  girl  used  to  be  called 
who  was  left  without  a  partner  for  a  dance — 
and  that  I  would  endeavor  to  make  the  time 
seem  less  long  and  embarrassing  for  her  by 
my  attention.  I  awoke  to  my  responsibility 
before  many  numbers  of  the  programme  had 
been  danced,  to  realize  that  there  were  no 
^'wall-flowers"  at  this  party.  Occasionally 
a  young  woman  with  her  partner  would  sit 
out  a  dance,  but  none  were  to  be  seen  alone, 
looking  forlornly  yet  bravely  into  space, 
hoping  that  from  somewhere  a  rescuer 
would  appear  to  relieve  the  awful  strain. 

To  one  of  the  young  women  who  joined 
us  during  an  interval  between  dances  I 
spoke  of  my  remarkable  discovery — the  ab- 
sence of  the  ''wall-flower."  Her  puzzled 
expression  told  me  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand. When  I  had  explained  my  meaning 
she  said  that  such  a  situation  was  now  im- 
possible. "Our  programmes  are  all  made 
out  before  the  party." 

"  And  how  are  they  made  out  when,  as  to- 
night, you  young  women  entertain?" 

*'Why,  we  girls  do  it  ourselves." 

Astonishing !  Girls  to  make  out  dancing- 
programmes  !  Never  in  all  my  dancing- 
days  had  I  chosen  a  partner ! 

It  would  seem  that  organization,  which  is 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to-day,  is  creeping  even  into  the  danc- 
ing-parties of  our  young  people.  Valuable 
as  it  is  in  its  place,  has  it  not  its  limitations 
and  abuses?  It  is  thrust  upon  us  in  the  or- 
ganized rooting  at  the  college  games  and  in 
the  cheering  in  student  assemblies.  No 
longer  is  there  spontaneity  or  freedom  in 
applause.  Not  until  the  "yell-leader"  gives 
the  sign  may  any  enthusiasm  be  shown,  and 
then  it  is  en  masse.  He  who  forgets  and 
gives  expression  to  his  feeling  without  being 
told  to  do  so,  is  jeered  at  and  put  to  shame. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  lack  of  individuality 
in  thinking  is  following  in  the  wake  of  this 
spirit  of  organization.  The  student  who  is 
unique,  different,  original,  is  often  said,  in 
college  vernacular,  not  to  be  "on  the  boat." 
Is  it  now  desirable  that  all  be  "on  the  same 
boat"? 


It  was  most  uncomfortable  to  be  a  "wall- 
flower " — I  speak  from  experience — but  after 
all  was  it  not  the  uncertainty,  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  a  better  time  than  one  had  an- 
ticipated, or  the  enjoyment  as  a  conquest  or 
as  a  triumph  of  the  assiduous  attention  of  an 
unscheduled  admirer  that  made  the  old-time 
dancing-party  so  thrilling  an  occasion  ?  Are 
we  not  giving  up  some  of  the  pleasant  incon- 
veniences of  life  for  the  more  smooth  and 
orderly  conveniences,  and  are  we  not  thereby 
the  losers?  Personally,  I  enjoy  pneumatic 
checks  on  my  doors,  the  electric  buzzer  fast- 
ened to  the  dining-table,  and  the  electric 
button  which  does  such  service  in  lighting 
the  house,  and  I  would  not  be  without  them; 
but  these  are  external  conveniences.  When 
feelings  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  enthusiasm  or 
of  disapproval,  or  relations  with  others,  are 
considered,  I  am  not  willing  to  have  life  so 
organized,  so  machine-made,  that  it  borders 
on  the  automatic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  human  be- 
ings can  never  be  brought  even  by  their  own 
convenient  devices  to  such  disaster.  Heav- 
en forbid  !  I  saw,  to  be  sure,  no  patent  signs 
of  vanishing  joy  and  zest  in  the  young  peo- 
ple at  the  party.  All  seemed  happy  enough, 
so  far  as  I  could  tell.  Perhaps — at  least  let 
us  hope  so — as  a  compensation  for  the  mod- 
ern invention  that  aroused  my  misgivings 
the  pleasure  of  the  average  dancer  to-day  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  average  one  of  the 
older  time  when  the  ecstasy  of  the  belle  of 
the  ball  had  to  be  weighed  and  balanced 
with  the  discomfort  of  her  less  fortunate  sis- 
ter, "the  wall-flower." 

I  HAVE  devoted  this  pleasant  morning  to 
the  uncongenial  task  of  inspecting  and 
cleaning  out  a  certain  glory-hole  known 
to  my  household  as  "the  garage  storeroom," 
and  dust  and  ashes  is  my  portion  accord- 
ingly. "Ashes"  is  figurative,  of  course, 
standing  for  extreme  fatigue  and 
depression,  but  "dust"  is  literal.  aT?aStiJnV 
Grubby  and  cobwebby  to  a  degree 
was  that  storeroom,  and  the  most  discour- 
aging part  of  the  job  was  that  the  grime 
was  not  the  honorable  grime  of  antiquity. 
Never  were  things  dusty  and  dingy  in  a 
more  uninteresting,  modern  way.  And  as  I 
finished  the  unsavory  task,  and  negotiated  a 
bath  at  the  uncanonical  hour  of  3  p.  m.,  I 
began  to  wonder,  and  have  been  wondering 
ever  since:  "Why  is  this  sort  of  cleaning- 
up  day  so  prosaic,  when  hours  spent  in  a 
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New  England  garret  make  for  the  romance 
of  the  past  ?  Is  there  no  poetry  to  be  found 
in  a  modern  storeroom?  And  if  not,  who, 
or  what,  is  to  blame?" 

I  really  would  like  to  know  how  much  of 
the  "up-garret"  sentiment  is  due  to  the 
tradition  of  spinning-wheels,  brass-nailed 
horsehair  trunks,  powder-horns,  samplers, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  sacred  junk.  In  my 
grandfather's  old  house  in  a  sleepy  Maine 
village  the  garret  was  a  delightful  place, 
and  the  mantle  of  dusty  cobwebs  that  one 
acquired  there  was  like  an  investiture  of 
romance.  A  strict  regard  for  the  verities 
makes  me  admit  that  some  of  the  attic 
treasures  had  been  carried  down  to  the 
living-room  by  an  appreciative  younger 
generation,  but  that  is  just  the  point — the 
garret,  even  when  bereft  of  spinning-wheel 
and  samplers  and  hoard  of  fading  daguer- 
reotypes, was  a  charming  spot,  in  which  one 
tasted  all  the  flavor  of  a  gracious  past. 
Now,  why  can't  I  feel  that  way  to-day 
about  my  garage  storeroom?  Perhaps  the 
brilliant  California  sunshine  is  to  blame — 
fifth-reader  poetry  has  taught  us  that  mus- 
ings among  ''grandma's  attic  treasures" 
ought  to  have  for  accompaniment  the 
soothing  sound  of  rain  upon  the  roof.  By 
the  way,  it  should  be  a  gambrel  roof,  and  a 
"Spanish  style"  garage  is  flat;  so  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  architecture?  Or  have  I  just 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  junk,  unhallowed 
by  the  sacred  garret  tradition,  is  just  plain 
junk,  dusty,  prosaic,  and  uninspiring? 

The  cleaning-out  process  that  has  led  up 
to  all  these  unsettling  questions  has  made 
for  a  certain  amount  of  uncluttered  floor 
space  in  the  storeroom.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  a  very  present  help  in  such  periods 
of  Sturm  und  Drang;  so  is  the  second-hand 
man;  so  is  Ramon  the  gardener,  who  is 
obliging  enough  to  have  three  small  chil- 
dren of  that  convenient  age  that  sees  a  toy 
in  any  piece  of  wreckage.  But,  even  when 
all  is  given  and  gotten,  there  still  remains 
that  dreadful  collection  of  things  that  are 
too  good  to  give  away  and  not  good  enough 
to  "have  around."  The  modern  side  of  me 
which  approves  of  the  process  of  elimination 
is,  alas !  worsted  by  the  inherited  garret  in- 
stinct— I  never  can  realize  that  when  an 
article  of  no  value  is  not  in  active  use  its 
room  is  better  than  its  company.  That 
ugly  bedroom  set,  discarded  last  year  when 
I   bought    the   French   cane-panelled   one, 


should  have  been  carried  off  by  the  second- 
hand man,  yet  there  it  stays  in  the  store- 
room, mute  and  hideous  tribute  to  my 
magpie  tendencies.  A  four-poster  cradle, 
gathering  cobwebs  in  grandmother's  garret, 
is  a  tender  bit  of  sentiment;  a  "golden-oak'* 
double  bed,  growing  gray  with  dust  in  a 
room  over  a  garage,  is  merely  a  grotesque 
piece  of  furniture.  These  humorous  golf 
pictures,  dating  from  the  time  when  some- 
body subscribed  to  an  outing  magazine  and 
acquired  them  as  a  premium — how  absurd 
it  is  to  keep  them,  just  as  if  they  were  rare 
old  prints,  treasure-trove  from  sonie  dusty 
corner  under  sloping  attic  eaves!  And  why 
am  I  cheating  the  ash-pile  of  this  photo- 
graph album  with  its  portraits  of  the  archaic 
eighties?  How  grotesque  and  absurd  they 
are,  these  "Paris  panels"  of  aunts  and 
cousins  in  bustled  jerseys,  those  highly 
glazed  studies  of  naked  infants  emerging 
from  shells  and  wash-basins!  How  they 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  daguerreo- 
types that  we  found  in  the  old  Maine  gar- 
ret, now  promoted  to  a  place  of  honor  on 
the  drawing-room  mantelpiece! 

But,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
suppose  that  by  some  feat  of  magic  all  the 
despised  junk  which  I  gaze  on  so  coldly  to- 
day could  suddenly  be  consigned  to  a  New 
England  garret,  and  that  grandma's  attic 
treasures  could  find  themselves  in  this  Cali- 
fornia storeroom,  as  yet  unhallowed  by  any 
tradition  of  the  past.  I  wonder  if  the  glam- 
our and  the  disillusionment  would  change 
places  too.  Would  the  "golden-oak"  bed 
and  bureau  seem  quaint  and  temperamental 
to  the  sentimentalist  gazing  at  them  in  the 
fading  light  of  a  November  New  England 
afternoon?  Would  the  golfing  lithographs 
be  something  for  the  garret  explorer  to 
pore  over  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh  ?  And  the 
real  antiques,  transplanted  from  that  lit- 
tle Maine  village  to  this  alien  California — 
would  their  new  environment  rob  them  of 
their  erstwhile  glamour  and  charm  ?  I  might 
inspect  them  (who  knows?)  with  hostility, 
just  because  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
space,  and  gather  an  appalling  amount  of 
California  dust.    I  wonder — I  wonder! 

And  wondering,  I  prefer  to  keep  my  il- 
lusions. Let  me  still  think,  O  patron  saint 
of  reveries,  that  the  modern  "garage  store- 
room" is  tiresome  prose,  but  that  the  old 
New  England  garret  is  the  poetry  of  tender 
and  exquisite  memories. 


Emile  Verhaeren. 
In  the  Luxembourg,  Paris, 


THEO   VAN  RYSSELBERGIIE 

SOMETHING  over  three  decades  ago— 
it  was,  to  be  precise,  in  1884 — there 
banded  together  in  Brussels  a  group 
of  men  whose  influence  upon  Continental 
taste  shortly  became  the  most  potent  and 
fruitful  of  its  generation.  The  Societe  des 
XX,  as  it  was  called,  owing  to  the  obvious 
detail  that  its  numbers  were  limited  to 
twenty,  was  the  first  body  of  men  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  new  art  to  specific 
purpose.  Inspired  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
decorative  regeneration  initiated  by  Wil- 
liam Morris  and  Walter  Crane  in  England, 
and  on  the  other  by  that  refreshing  clarity 
of  vision  which  was  the  watchword  of  the 
French  Impressionist  school,  the  Societe 
des  XX  made  its  existence  felt  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  the  first  artistic  organiza- 
tion to  recognize  the  significance  of  Rodin, 
the  earliest  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  its 
galleries  to  the  great  plastic  exponent  of 
labor,  Constantin  Meunier,  and  it  was 
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through  its  exhibitions  that  such  character- 
istic painters  as  Henri  de  Braekeleer  and 
Xavier  Mellery  became  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  original  group  included, 
among  others,  Felicien  Rops,  Fernand 
Khnopff,  Henri  de  Groux,  James  Ensor,  Jan 
Toorop,  and  the  efficient  secretary.  Octave 
Maus.  Finch,  the  Anglo-Belgian  potter, 
was  also  a  member,  and  subsequent  recruits 
numbered  the  architect  and  professor  of  dec- 
orative design,  Henri  van  de  Velde,  George 
Lemmen,  and  the  sculptor,  Minne.  Each 
man  was  in  his  way  a  virile,  independent 
personality,  yet  together  they  possessed 
marked  affinity  of  aim  and  purpose  and 
their  displays  were  small,  highly  selective, 
and  notable  for  their  effective  installation. 
Prominent  among  the  founders  of  the 
Societe  des  XX  was  Theo  van  Rysselberghe, 
who,  although  then  but  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  had  already  gained  for  him- 
self a  position  in  the  art  circles  of  the 
Belgian  capital.    If  the  decorative  and  in- 
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dustrial  activities  of  the  group  seemed  to 
find  their  epitome  in  Henri  van  de  Velde, 
and  plastic  aspiration  its  embodiment  in 
the  appeaHng  figures  of  Georges  Minne,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  Van  Rys- 
selberghe  the  most  accomplished  Belgian 
painter  of  the  younger  school.     He  is  in- 


Portrait  of  a  young  girl. 
In  the  Mayrish  collection. 


deed  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  attractive 
of  living  artists.  It  is  he  who  combines 
most  convincingly  Gallic  freshness  of  tone 
with  a  sound  and  satisfying  sense  of  con- 
struction. To  those  w^ho  may  be  familiar 
with  Van  Rysselberghe  as  a  decorative 
painter  only,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  were 
devoted  mainly  to  portraiture,  and  it  is  to 
the  human  face  and  form  that  he  now  and 


again  reverts  with  added  truth  and  author- 
ity. 

Born  in  Ghent  in  1862,  the  young  man 
first  studied  at  the  academy  of  his  native 
city,  and  later  at  the  Royal  Brussels  Acad- 
emy. His  debut  was  made  at  the  Brussels 
Salon  of  1 88 1,  on  which  occasion  he  was  rep- 
resented by  the  "Portrait  of 
an  Old  Woman,"  a  canvas  re- 
flecting the  modified  tonality 
and  sense  of  social  commisera- 
tion which  were  so  character- 
istic of  the  art  of  Bastien- 
Lepage.  Van  Rysselberghe, 
however,  was  not  destined  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  that 
sociological  conception  of  art 
which  had  proved  the  undoing 
of  his  predecessors,  the  titanic 
Wiertz,  and  poor,  half-fam- 
ished Charles  de  Groux.  His 
nature  was  more  finely  at- 
tuned and  his  eye  more  sensi- 
tive to  various  stimuli.  By 
happy  chance  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Spain  with  Constantin 
Meunier  when  the  latter,  still 
devoting  his  energies  to  paint- 
ing, was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  copy  Kempeneer's 
''Descent  from  the  Cross"  in 
the  Seville  cathedral.  At  Ma- 
drid he  paid  the  customary 
tribute  to  Velasquez  in  the 
form  of  a  version  of  little  Bal- 
tasar  Carlos  on  his  prancing 
pony,  but  what  proved  of  most 
benefit  was  a  trip  to  Morocco 
where  he  revelled  in  the  spark- 
ling colors  and  cloudless  skies 
which  inspired  Fortuny  and 
countless  artists  before  and 
since. 

On  his  return  Van  Ryssel- 
berghe joined  the  colony  com- 
posed of  Emile  Verhaeren, 
Wytsman,  Schlobach,  Dario  de  Regoyos, 
etc.,  then  located  at  Knocke-sur-mer.  He 
bade  fair  to  become  a  sincere  and  prosaic 
realist  but  was  fortunately  saved  from  such 
a  fate  through  seeing,  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
Societe  des  XX  in  1885,  a  stimulating  selec- 
tion of  canvases  by  Renoir,  Manet,  Degas, 
and  other  masters  of  the  French  Impres- 
sionist school.  It  was  a  period  when  things 
were  moving  rapidly  in  the  art  world,  and 
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close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Impressionists 
followed  the  Xeo-Impressionists,  who,  head- 
ed by  Seurat  and  Signac,  took  Brussels  by 
storm  in  1887.  Here  it  was  that  Van  Rys- 
selberghe  experienced  the  chief  aesthetic  re- 
action of  his  career.  He  had  subconsciously 
felt  that  the  art  of  the  Impressionists  was 
evanescent,  was  lacking  in  solidity  of  struc- 
ture. He  was,  moreover,  sufficiently  young 
and  responsive  to  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  Xeo-Impressionist  programme.  The 
frank  division  of  tones  appealed  to  him  as 
a  working  formula,  and  from  this  time 
onward  he  became  an  ardent  exponent  of 
what  has  been  aptly  described  as  Pointil- 
lism.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  young  Bel- 
gian that  he  was  by  no  means  superficial  in 
his  adoption  of  the  new  method.  Even  his 
earliest  canvases  show  more  assimilation 
than  imitation.  He  did  not  copy  the 
Frenchmen,  but  set  about  applying  their 
discoveries  to  scenes  and  subjects  of  his 
own  choosing. 

For  some  years  the  young  Belgian  de- 


voted himself  to  portraiture,  the  climax  of 
his  achievement  in  this  field  being  the  large 
group  entitled  "La  Lecture,"  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Ghent,  the  city  of  his  birth. 
There  are  numerous  individual  studies  for 
this  work,  among  which  may  be  noted  the 
striking  sketch  of  the  central  figure,  the 
poet  Verhaeren,  which  hangs  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Xo  amount  of  separate  detail  can, 
however,  offer  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
singular  unity,  and  community,  of  feeling 
which  distinguish  the  larger  composition. 
The  ardent,  combative,  half-mystical,  and 
half-socialistic  singer  of  "  Les  Flamandes," 
"  Les  ]Moines,''  "  Les  Bles  mouvants,"  and 
"  Les  Campagnes  hallucinees"  is  here  seated 
at  the  head  of  a  table  reading  aloud,  while 
grouped  about  are  ^laeterlinck,  Andre 
Gide,  Cross,  Feneon,  Francis  Viele-Griffin, 
and  other  verslibrists  and  admirers  of  the 
great  Belgian,  who  is  by  many  considered 
the  foremost  living  poet.  The  picture  is 
not  only  a  precious  human  document,  it  is 
a  work  of  unquestioned  artistic  merit.    Al- 
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though  broken  in  surface,  there  is  no  lack 
of  individual  characterization  or  firmness  of 
construction,  while  the  books  and  papers 
scattered  about  the  table  and  flowers  upon 
the  mantel  are  indicated  with  ease  and 
surety.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  canvas  wherein  the  new  in  art, 
and  the  spirit  of  poetic  and  personal  free- 
dom so  dear  to  the  subjects  themselves 
have  been  more  consistently  expressed. 

Unlike  certain  of  his  fellow  painters  Van 
Rysselberghe  is  an  insatiate  traveller.  He 
constantly  seeks  inspiration  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  has  sojourned  at  different  inter- 
vals in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  elsewhere.  In  1898  he  settled  in  Paris, 
in  the  rue  Laugier,  which  has  since  proved 
his  permanent  home.  It  was  toward  the 
Salon  des  Independants  that  he  naturally 
gravitated,  and  even  before  he  came  to  live 
in  the  French  capital  he  had  exhibited  with 
this  body  of  inspi  ing  radicals  who  have 
done  so  much  to  liberate  painting  from  the 
sterility  of  academic  routine. 

There  could,  during  this  period,  be  no 
question  concerning  the  position  which  the 
young  Belgian  was  rapidly  conquering  for 
himself.  The  museums  of  Brussels,  Paris, 
Weimar,  Munich,  etc.,  purchased  impor- 
tant canvases  from  his  brush,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  support  of  numerous 
distinguished  private  patrons.  Although 
he  had  reached  the  point  where  so  many 
artists  choose  the  way  of  mere  facile  dupli- 
cation, yet  a  certain  integrity  of  temper 
coupled  with  an  always  avid  aesthetic 
curiosity  saved  him  from  any  such  fate. 
He  again  went  to  Italy,  on  this  occasion 
to  Naples  and  Taormina,  and  a  season  or 
so  later  we  find  him  painting  along  the 
French  coast  and  among  the  Channel  Isles. 
The  fruits  of  these  pilgrimages,  which  were 
subsequently  seen  at  the  Munich  Glas- 
palast,  the  Berlin  Secession,  and  the  always 
memorable  Venice  International  Exposi- 
tions further  served  to  establish  the  Belgian 
in  popular  favor. 

It  was,  however,  at  the  Venice  Exposi- 
tion of  1 914,  that  Van  Rysselberghe  ap- 
peared at  his  best.  As  usual  the  Belgians 
occupied  their  attractive  pavilion  designed 
by  Leon  Sneyers  and  decorated  by  Emile 
Fabry  with  incidental  sculpture  by  Georges 
Minne  and  Isidore  de  Rudder.  Although 
for  several  seasons  this  original  structure 
has  proved  one  of  the  features  of  the  bien- 


nial displays  in  the  Giardini  pubblici,  it 
never  held  a  more  characteristic  exhibition 
of  Belgian  art  than  during  the  fateful  sum- 
mer of  1914.  Collective  representation  was 
on  this  occasion  accorded  Leon  Frederic, 
Eugene  Laermans,  James  Ensor,  and  Alfred 
Delaunois,  while  to  this  ensemble  Van 
Rysselberghe  contributed  the  brightness  and 
breadth  of  a  score  of  well-chosen  canvases. 
Portraits  and  figure  compositions  alternated 
with  landscapes  and  flower  studies,  the 
whole  being  replete  with  personality  and 
the  charm  of  pure,  stimulating  color. 

Seen  beside  that  of  his  countrymen,  the 
work  of  Van  Rysselberghe  takes  on  fresh 
significance.  He  is  more  cosmopolitan  and 
more  advanced  in  his  outlook  than  any  of 
them.  Facile  and  responsive,  though  not 
lacking  in  serious  purpose,  he  gives  Belgian 
painting  a  distinction  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  enjoy.  Frederic  is  touching  in 
his  simple,  peasant  poignancy.  Laermans 
takes  us  back  to  a  world  of  primitive  emo- 
tion and  sharply  bitten  character,  but  Van 
Rysselberghe  frankly  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  beauty.  His  art  is  not  saddened  by  social 
pity  nor  is  it  full  of  fervid  imaginative  force. 
There  is  about  it  something  idyllic  and  al- 
most pagan.  It  celebrates  light,  color,  and 
the  perennial  symmetry  of  the  human  fig- 
ure. 

When,  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Society  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  a  group  of  his  canvases  was  placed 
on  view,  the  work  of  the  talented  Belgian 
proved  something  of  a  revelation  to  the 
British  public.  Although  not  entirely  un- 
known in  England,  there  had  of  late  been 
scant  opportunity  of  gauging  his  progress. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  appreciation 
was  sincere  and  spontaneous.  There  is,  in- 
deed, every  reason  why  this  work  should 
appeal  to  Anglo-Saxons,  among  which, 
despite  an  ever-increasing  racial  admixture, 
we  may  still  happily  count  ourselves.  The 
chromatic  brilliancy  which  the  canvases  of 
Van  Rysselberghe  reflect  is  a  legacy  of  the 
French  Impressionists.  There  is  something 
traditionally  Flemish,  Rubensian  if  you  like, 
in  the  solidity  of  the  forms.  And  there  is, 
above  all,  in  the  grasp  of  character  and  sense 
of  personality,  a  human  sympathy  which 
appropriately  belongs  to  a  compatriot  of 
Verhaeren,  Maeterlinck,  Constantin  Meu- 
nier,  and  Charles  de  Groux. 

Christian  Brinton. 
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